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JiADiES  AND  Gentlemen, 

Members  of  the  Philological  Society, — 

Obituary.     Dr.  John  Muir,  Mr.  Henry  Nicol. 

One  by  one  the  older  members  of  our  Society  are  leaving 
us  for  *'  the  other  side."     Last  year  I  had  to  chronicle  the 
death  of  our  original  Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  E.  Guest. 
Phil.  Trans.  1882-8-^  1 


2  THE   president's  ANNUAL   ADDRESS  FOR    1882 

To-night   I    have    to   announce   the  loss  of  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  our  Society,  Dr.  John  Muir,  an  eminent 
Sanscritist.    Dr.  Muir,  living  in  Edinburgh,  was  very  seldom 
present  at  our  meetings,  but  he  always  took  an  interest  in 
our  proceedings,  and  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be  added 
to  the  members  of  our  Council.     He  was  born  in  Glasgow  in 
1810,  and  entered  the  Civil  Service  in  India  in   1828,  re- 
maining the  usual  25  years.     He  obtained  great  proficiency 
both  in  reading  and  writing  Sanscrit,  in  which  he  was  able 
to  compose  poetry  that  could  bear  Pundit  criticism,  and  his 
great  work,   "  Original  Sanscrit  Texts  on  the  Origin   and 
History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institu- 
tions," in  5  volumes,  made  him  thoroughly  well  known  to  all 
Oriental  scholars,  who  greatly  appreciated  his  labours  and 
worth,  as  was  well  evinced  by  the  reception  giv^en  to  him  by 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Florence  in  1878.     Nor  were 
his  efforts  in  support  of  Sanscrit  studies  confined  to  literary 
work  alone ;  he  actually  founded,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  endowment  of  the  professorial  chair  of  Sanscrit  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  every  way — by  giving  prizes  and  by  words 
of  encouragement — promoted  the  study  of  that  language  in 
Great  Britain.     In  his  later  years   Dr.  Muir  wrote  many 
English   poetical   translations   of  Sanscrit   texts,   which  he 
printed  for  private  circulation  only.     We  must  all  lament 
that  our  Society  has  been   deprived  of  such   an   eminent 
member. 

In  addition  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Nicol  in  my  last  year's 
address,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  the  tribute  to 
his  memory  by  M.  Gaston  Paris  in  his  presidential  address 
to  the  Society  des  Anciena  Textea  Frangais  on  21  Dec.  1881, 
published  in  the  Bulktin  of  that  Society  for  1881,  No.  3, 
p.  82.  After  having  spoken  of  Littr^'s  loss,  M.  Gaston 
Paris  said : 

"  Pendant  que  Littr^  partait  plein  de  jours,  laissant 
derriere  lui,  avec  bien  d'autres  ouvrages,  ce  monument  du 
Dictionnaire  qui  immortalisera  son  nom,  un  jeune  savant, 
qui  avait  entrepis,  sur  une  partie  de  I'histoire  de  notre 
ancienne  langue,  les  travaux  les  plus  importants  et  les  mieux 
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con9us,  Henry  Nicol,  presque  le  seul  qui,  en  Angleterre, 
fit  de  I'Anglo-nonnand  une  ^tude  vraiment  scientifique, 
s'^teignait  k  Alger,  sans  m^me  avoir  trac^  le  plan  complet 
de  son  oeuvre,  mais  non  sans  avoir  fait  connaitre  des 
^chantillons  qui  permettent  d'en  appr^cier  le  m^rite  et  la 
solide  preparation." 


The  Work  of  the  Philological  Society. 

The  Monthly  Proceedings^  under  the  able  editorship  of  ifr. 
Sweet,  give  such  a  complete  account  of  what  has  taken  place 
at  every  meeting  of  the  Society,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  classify  the  papers,  reports,  and  statements 
succinctly. 

Since  our  last  anniversary  on  20  May  1881  we  have  had, 
exclusive  of  to-day,  14  meetings,  of  which  one  on  24  June, 
1881,  was  an  extra  meeting  convened  to  hear  a  paper  from 
Mr.  Marshall,  which  illness  unfortunately  prevented  him  from 
presenting,  nor  has  he  been  able  to  bring  it  forward  during 
the  remainder  of  our  session.  Illness  also  prevented  me  from 
attending  to  my  duties  as  president  during  the  month  of 
February. 

On  2  Dec.  1881  Mr.  Gust  presented  the  report  of 
himself  and  Prof.  Sayce,  the  deputation  from  the  Society  to 
the  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Berlin. 

On  3  February,  1882,  after  a  paper  by  Mr.  Vogin,  of 
Holland,  had  been  read  on  the  Partial  Corrections  of  English 
Spelling,  which  occupied  us  so  much  during  the  previous 
session,  Mr.  Sweet  made  proposals,  which  were  adopted,  to 
endeavour  to  agree  with  the  Committee  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne  gave  us  a  paper  on  17  June,  1881, 
on  the  distribution  of  place-names  in  the  Scottish  Lowlands, 
in  continuation  of  his  former  paper  relating  to  the  same  in 
England.  And  on  the  same  day  Mr.  H.  M.  Baynes  read 
a  paper  on  the  application  of  the  Psychological  Method  to 
Language. 
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Our  treasurer  Mr.  Dawson  gave  us  two  important  papers, 
which  we  printed  and  distributed  at  once  with  the  Monthly 
Proceedings,  namely,  on  the  treatment  of  the  indefinite  article 
cfy  an  in  the  authorised  and  newly  revised  versions  of  the 
New  Testament  (18  Nov.  1881),  and  on  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  (17  Feb.  1882),  shewing  in  what  great  need 
of  revision  the  new  revision  stood. 

Grammar  occupied  us  for  several  evenings.  There  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  the  old  Latin  grammars  are  un- 
suitable for  setting  the  norm  for  grammars  of  modern 
languages  and  for  non- Aryan  languages,  and  rather  eager 
discussions  took  place  upon  some  of  the  points  raised.  Mr. 
Sweet's  papers  were  read  on  16  Dec.  1881,  and  3  Feb.  1882, 
and  Mr.  Brandreth's  on  5  May,  1882.  These  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  special  paper  on  some  points  in  Old- 
English  Grammar  read  by  Mr.  James  Piatt,  junior,  on 
2  Dec.  1881.  Mr.  Piatt  on  the  same  evening  read  a  paper 
on  the  novel  but  interesting  subject  of  Old-English  "  pet- 
names." 

In  this  connection  I  may  name  Mr.  Sweet's  notes  on  some 
English  Etymologies  on  3  June,  1881,  and  his  Old  English 
contributions  on  3  March,  1882,  dealing  in  the  first  part 
with  the  influence  of  stress  in  sound-changes  of  Old  English, 
and  in  the  second  part  with  the  progress  of  his  work  on 
the  "  Oldest  English  Texts." 

Phonetics  occupied  a  large  part  of  our  time.  A  knowledge 
of  the  sounds  of  languages  and  their  relations,  as  standing 
behind  the  written  symbols  and  alone  giving  them  life  and 
value,  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  it 
may  now  be  said  to  be  recognised  that  no  one  can  be  an 
etymologist  if  he  is  not  also  somewhat  of  a  phonologist. 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  read  his  exhaustive  paper  on 
living  Slavonic  sounds  as  compared  with  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal Neo-Latin  and  Qermano-Scandinavian  sounds  on  4  and 
18  Nov.  1881.  Mr.  Sweet  on  24  June,  1881,  and  Mr.  Cayley 
on  17  Feb.  1882,  dealt  with  particular  points  of  ancient 
Greek  Pronunciation.  On  3  June,  1881,  Mr.  Sweet  gave  us 
Part  III.  of  his  History  of  English  Sounds,  and  on  16  Dec. 
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1881,  he  read  us  Mr.  Powers  paper  on  English  words  adopted 
into  the  Welsh  of  West  Brecknockshire  and  East  Cardigan- 
shire, shewing  their  phonetic  changes.    Finally,  on  21  April, 

1882,  I  read  my  paper  on  the  Dialects  of  the  Midland  and 
Eastern  Counties,  proposing  a  strictly  phonetic  classification, 
and  forming  the  second  stage  of  preparation  for  my  I'ho- 
nology  of  Existing  English  Dialects. 

The  great  work  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Philological 
Society  naturally  occupied  several  evenings.  Dr.  Murray 
gave  an  account  on  24  June,  1881,  of  his  interview  with 
the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  con- 
sulted the  Society  on  various  points  of  detail ;  on  2  Dec. 
1881,  he  gave  from  his  slips  the  history  and  explanations 
of  several  words  under  A,  and  on  20  Jan.  1882,  he  devoted 
an  evening  to  explaining  the  actual  work  on  the  dictionary 
in  preparation  for  going  to  press  with  Part  I.  in  March  ; 
and  on  5  May  he  was  able  to  show  us  some  first  trial  proofs. 
On  17  March,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  an  outsider 
to  the  Society,  Dr.  Murray  was  invited  to  explain  his 
proposed  method  of  marking  pronunciation  in  the  dictionary, 
to  meet  what  he  considered  the  necessities  of  the  case.  And 
he  will  now  read  a  short  report  upon  the  present  state  of  this 
great  undertaking. 


Report  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Philological  Society.  Bv  Dr.  Murray,  Editor, 
Vice-President  (formerly  President). 

''I  had  intended  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  the  results  of  the  work  for  the  Dictionary 
during  the  past  three  years.  This  is,  however,  not  now 
practicable.  Although  the  period  which  I  considered  re- 
quisite for  completing  the  reading  and  examination  of  books 
expired  in  March  last,  the  full  results  have  not  yet  reached 
me,  or  only  so  lately  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
and  tabulate  them,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  before  the 
date  of  another  Presidential  Address.     That  will  also  be  the 
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fitting  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  help  of  the  many 
hundred  Readers,  who  have  worked  so  generously  and  un- 
grudgingly to  supply  both  general  and  special  quotations  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  words.  The  most  distinguished 
of  these  have  already  been  referred  to  in  former  annual 
reports,  and  to  all  I  can  for  the  present  only  express  my  own 
thanks  and  those  of  the  Philological  Society  for  the  signal 
help  which  they  have  given  us.  The  great  fact,  which 
will  be  much  more  interesting  to  our  members  and  friends,  is, 
that  the  Dictionary  is  now  at  last  really  launched,  and  that 
some  forty  pages  are  in  type ;  of  which  forty-eight  columns 
have  reached  me  in  'proof/  There  have  arisen,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  innumerable  questions  of  form,  editorial  and 
typographical,  which  have  had  to  be  settled  over  these  early 
pages,  necessitating  much  recasting,  and  involving  consider- 
able delay ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  these  have  nearly  all 
been  settled,  and  that  we  have  now  a  fair  prospect  of  pro- 
ceeding uninterruptedly,  and  of  bringing  out  our  first  part 
during  the  present  year.  At  the  same  time  the  daily  labour 
involved  in  seeing  the  work  through  the  press  is  enormously 
heavy — indeed  we  cannot  vet  estimate  its  actual  amount,  and 
the  rate  of  progress  is  therefore  necessarily  still  an  unknown 
quantity.  I  have,  however,  the  pleasure  of  laying  upon  the 
table  specimens  of  the  work  in  all  its  stages,  and  I  trust  that 
the  members  will  find  that  it  realizes  their  expectations  of 
what  the  Dictionary  ought  to  be.  I  need  only  add  that 
though  part  of  letter  A  is  in  the  printers'  hands,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  send  us  anything  of  value,  either  for  that  or  later 
letters.  Many  valuable  additions  will,  I  trust,  still  be  made 
to  our  materials,  which  even  now  are  far  from  complete  in 
reference  to  the  history  and  use  even  of  common  words. 
Thus,  in  sending  to  press  the  articles  About  and  Above,  I 
have  been  painfully  disappointed  to  find  how  poorly  the 
meanings  and  constructions  of  these  words  are  illustrated 
from  modem  English  writers,  so  that  after  spending  hours 
of  precious  time — when  I  really  had  not  moments  to  spare — 
in  trying  to  find  them,  I  have  been  in  too  many  instances 
obliged  to  concoct  sentences   and   phrases   as   illustrations. 
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This  is  Tery  unsatisfactory,  and  I  fear  that  what  is  true  of 
these  words  will  be  found  to  hold  good  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  'particles  '  generally;  and  no  more  important 
help  could  now  be  rendered  to  the  Dictionary  than  by  the 
collection  of  modern  instances  of  all  uses  and  constructions 
of  these  little  words,  which  Readers  are  so  apt  to  neglect 
unless  they  are  specially  looking  for  them. 

''I  have  also  specially  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  their  help  is 
urgently  desired  in  the  arrangement  and  preparation  of  the 
materials  in  hand,  and  in  doing  everything  that  they  can  to 
accelerate  the  final  work  of  editing.  In  response  to  my 
former  appeal,  several  friends  have  undertaken  parts  of 
letters,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  more  help  of  this 
kind,  and  I  earnestly  ask  every  one  who  has  the  time  to 
take  at  least  a  small  portion  of  the  slips  to  arrange  and 
classify." 


Report  on  Stanford's  Dictionary  of  Anglicised  Foreign 

Words  and  Phrases. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Murray's  labours  on  the  Philo* 
logical  Society's  Dictionary,  I  may  mention  the  bequest  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Frederick  Stanford,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  to  his  University.  This  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  papers  which  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  dictionary  of  foreign  words  used  in  English,  and  £5000 
for  the  purpose  of  editing  and  printing  it. 

Some  of  our  older  members  may  recollect  that  several  years 
ago  Mr.  Stanford  was  introduced  to  our  Society  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  Wheatley,  and  read  a  paper  before  it.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  Philological  Society  should  take  over  his  collection 
of  slips,  and  either  work  them  into  its  dictionary  or  make 
them  the  foundation  of  a  new  one.  But  Mr.  Furnivall,  who 
was  at  that  time  Editor  of  the  Dictionary,  reported  that  most 
of  Mr.  Stanford's  slips  were  extracts  with  no  date  or  record  of 
their  source,  and  as  Mr.  Stanford  did  not  propose  to  pay  the 
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expenses  of  a  searcher  for  their  identification,  the  Society 
declined  doing  anything  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Stanford's 
bequest  of  £5000,  however,  for  the  completion  of  his 
material,  entirely  altered  the  complexion  of  affairs,  and 
made  it  possible  to  produce  a  dictionary  similar  to  what  he 
desired.  Nevertheless  the  first  Syndicate  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  to  report  on  Mr.  Stanford's  bequest, 
advised  that  it  should  be  refused,  as  they  considered  it  im- 
possible to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  will.  On  a 
day  being  appointed  for  a  discussion  of  this  report  in  the 
Senate,  Mr.  Furnivall  went  to  Cambridge,  to  lead  the  opposi- 
tion to  its  confirmation,  and  shew  in  what  way,  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Stanford's  will,  a  valuable  dictionary  of  Anglian 
and  Foreign  terms  and  phrases  could  be  compiled,  which 
would  present  a  complete  picture  of  English  social  life  from 
the  time  of  Charles  II.  Our  members,  Prof.  Postgate  and 
Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  and  all  the  best  authorities,  were  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  when  the  Grace  for 
confirming  the  Report,  advising  the  University  to  refuse  the 
bequest,  was  submitted  to  the  Congregation,  it  was  rejected 
by  the  extraordinary  majority  of  100  to  2. 

The  University  then  appointed  a  second  Syndicate  to  ex- 
amine the  papers  and  will,  and  consider  whether  the  bequest 
could  be  accepted,  taking  counsel's  opinion  if  necessary.  This 
Syndicate  reported  on  26  Nov.  1881,  that  they  found  the 
papers  to  consist  mainly  of  undated  cuttings  from  unnamed 
newspapers,  alphabetically  arranged,  and  almost  useless  as  a 
contribution  to  lexicography,  but  that  having  regard  to  the 
wording  of  the  will  itself,  they  were  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Stanford's  intentions  could  be  substantially  carried  out  by 
publishing  a  Dictionary  to  be  called  "  The  Stanford  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  Anglicised  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases," 
any  material  collected  by  Mr.  Stanford  being  properly  dis- 
tinguished by  a  mark. 

This  Dictionary,  while  excluding  purely  technical  terms, 
would  embrace : 

(1)  All  Anglicised  non-European  words  and  phrases  found 
in  English  literature. 
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(2)  All  Latin  and  Greek  words  which  retain  their  orginal 
form,  and  all  Latin  and  Greek  phrases  in  nse  in  English 
literature. 

(3)  All  Anglicised  words  and  phrases  borrowed  directly 
from  modem  European  languages,  excepting  French. 

(4)  All  words  and  phrases  borrowed  from  French  which 
retain  the  French  pronunciation. 

(5)  All  words  borrowed  from  French,  Latin,  and  Greek, 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL,  but  imperfectly  naturalised 
and  now  obsolete. 

This  report  was  confirmed  by  a  Grace  of  the  Senate  on 
8  Dec.  1881,  and  another  Syndicate  appointed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  to  carry  it  out.  This  Syndicate  on  30  March,  1882, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  an  Editor,  paid  as  the 
Press  Syndicate  should  determine,  with  power  to  appoint  paid 
assistants ;  that  the  dictionary  should  be  complet'Cd  within 
a  reasonable  time,  and  an  annual  report  issued,  and  that 
JB500  should  be  reserved  beyond  the  expenses  for  the  first 
edition,  for  supplements.  Thus  we  are  likely  to  have  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  foreign  words  which  we  were  or  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  to  supplement  our  own  tongue,  although 
from  a  desire  not  to  interfere  with  dictionaries  now  in  the 
market,  the  full-  list  of  importations  introduced  since  the 
Revolution,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  and  the  con- 
sequent picture  of  social  life  which  he  desired,  will  not  be 
given.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  be  anxious  to  acknowledge  the 
exertions  of  our  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Furnivall,  in  this 
matter.  He  is  always  to  the  fore  when  the  interests  of 
philology  and  especially  of  the  history  of  our  language  and 
social  life  are  to  be  served. 


On  13  Feb.  1871,  on  p.  xii  of  the  "Notice"  prefixed 
to  the  third  part  of  my  Early  English  Pronunciation ^  I 
said,  "  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  complete  account  of  our 
existing  English  language  should  occupy  the  attention  of  an 
English  Dialect  Society,"  and  in  my  address  of  16  May, 
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1873,  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Skeat  (since  then  appointed  to  be  Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Cambridge)  had  actually  started  a  society  under  the 
name  which  I  had  proposed.  Eight  years  havie  now  elapsed, 
and  Prof.  Skeat  has  been  good  enough  to  prepare  the  follow- 
ing report  on  what  this  Society  has  accomplished.  He  is  no 
longer  in  charge  of  it,  but  he  still  takes  the  greatest  interest 
in  its  proceedings,  and  was  manifestly  the  proper  man  to 
render  an  account  of  its  work.  Even  those  who,  unaware 
perhaps  of  practical  difficulties,  think  that  the  Society  could 
have  done  more,  and  more  scientific  work  in  the  time,  must 
admit  that  what  has  been  accomplished  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  knowledge  of  our  language  as  it  exists.  The  subject  is  very 
large  and  very  difficult,  and  to  gain  the  indispensable  support, 
it  had  necessarily  to  be  treated  in  the  way  with  which  word- 
collectors  have  been  mainly  familiar.  I  trust  that  what  has 
been  done  will  be  of  great  service  to  the  scientific  dialectolo- 
gist  of  the  future,  although  it  may  not  be  all  he  desires. 


Report  on  the  English  Dialect  Society  by  the  Rev. 

Professor  W.  W.  Skeat. 

"The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  an  English  Dialect 
Society  had  been  urged,  both  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  for  some  time  before  the  Society  came  into  actual 
existence.  It  was  generally  felt  that,  whilst  we  were  waiting, 
the  dialects  were  perishing.  As  it  became  daily  clearer  that 
'  something  must  be  done,'  whilst  it  was  at  the  same  time 
not  clear  whose  business  it  was  to  do  it,  the  writer  of  this 
report  resolved  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  become  the 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Director,  and  to  see  what  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  finding  out  editors  and  materials.  This 
involved,  at  the  first,  a  good  deal  of  correspondence;  but 
the  trouble  was  amply  compensated  by  the  discovery  that 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  work  and  workers  could  be  obtained 
in  order  to  keep  the  printers  employed  for  some  years.  This 
was   in   the   month  of  May,  1873;   and   it   was  not  long 
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before  the  Society  numbered  two  hundred  subscribers  at 
half  a  guinea  each.  Subsequent  experience  shewed  that  the 
subscription  was  fixed  too  low,  and  that  it  could  be  safely 
increased  to  a  pound  without  the  loss  of  many  subscribers ; 
but  the  low  rate  originally  fixed  was  a  gain,  at  the  outset, 
to  secure  a  considerable  number  of  supporters.  As  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  a  start  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  that  something  at  least  should  be  printed  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  I  resolved  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  the  reprinting  of  some  of  the  most  curious 
and  scarce  glossaries  published  during  the  last  century  or  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present ;  more  especially  as  the  works 
containing  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  expensive.  It  was 
not  uncommonly  the  case  that  writers  introduced  into  their 
works  provincial  glossaries  that  had,  apparently,  not  much  to 
do  with  their  main  subject,  and  the  separation  of  the  glossaries 
from  their  other  work  has  been  a  distinct  gain.  No  better 
example  of  this  can  be  given  than  that  which  I  have  already 
pointed  out  in  the  introduction  to  Part  II.  of  the  Reprinted 
Glossaries,  p.  viii. 

"Professor  Mayor  actually  took  the  trouble  to  extract, 
for  our  benefit,  the  provincial  words  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Glossaries  made  by  Thomas  Hearne  to  his  editions 
of  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  of  Brunne's  translation 
of  Peter  Langtoft.  These  Glossaries  fill  304  pages,  closely 
printed  in  double  columns ;  yet  our  reprint,  containing  all 
that  for  our  purposes  is  required,  occupies  only  four  pages, 
and  at  the  same  time  disposes  of  Hearne's  four  volumes, 
now  becoming  extremely  scarce. 

"The  very  first  glossary  reprinted  for  the  Society,  from  the 
curious  old  book  called  *A  Tour  to  the  Caves,'  is  one  of 
considerable  interest ;  and  I  have  since  pointed  out  (in  the 
Introduction  to  our  reprint  of  William  de  Worfat's  *  Bran 
New  Wark  'j  that  its  author,  the  Rev.  John  Hutton,  vicar  of 
Burton-in-Kendal,  certainly  afibrded  assistance  (either  by 
correspondence  or  by  means  of  his  printed  glossary)  to 
William  de  Worfat,  that  is,  William  of  Overthwaite  in 
Westmoreland,   whose   family  name   was   Hutton   likewise. 
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These  two  publications  were  printed  by  the  same  Kendal 
printer,  in  1781  and  1784  respectively. 

"William  Humphrey  Marshall,  the  author  of  several 
works  on  agriculture,  was  a  great  word-collector.  His  real 
design  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  '  to  confine  himself  merely 
to  such  words  as  relate  more  especially  to  rural  affairs  ; '  but 
his  love  for  old  words  was,  fortunately,  sufficiently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  go  beyond  his  prescribed  limits  in  numerous 
instances.  Otherwise,  he  would  hardly  have  described  for  us 
the  old  custom  of  riding  the  stang,  which  '  is  used  as  a 
reproof  to  the  man  who  beats  his  wife  ;  or  (when  it  happens) 
to  the  wife  who  beats  her  husband ; '  and  again,  he  describes 
the  barguest  as  being  *a  hobgoblin  of  the  highest  order, 
terrible  in  aspect,  and  loaded  with  chains  of  tremendous 
rattle.'  From  his  various  works  we  have  collected  glossaries 
of  East  Yorkshire,  East  Norfolk,  the  Vale  of  Gloucester,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  and  of  West  Devonshire.  It 
was  my  misfortune,  in  reprinting  the  provincialisms  of  East 
Yorkshire,  to  follow  the  edition  of  1788,  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  later  edition  of  1796  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  additional  words.  By  way  of  making  some 
amends  for  this  oversight,  the  additional  words  were  re- 
printed separately,  in  Glossary  No.  22  of  the  Series  of 
Keprints.  Whilst  speaking  of  words  specially  relating  to 
rural  affairs,  I  must  not  forget  to  record  our  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Britten  for  his  excellent  collection  of  *  Old  Country  and 
Farming  Words,*  gleaned  from  no  less  than  five  treatises  on 
agriculture  (ranging  in  date  from  1681  to  1863),  which  was 
printed  for  the  Society  in  1880. 

"Amongst  our  reprints  we  have  also  included  Dr.  Willan's 
collection  of  words  used  in  the  West  Riding  (1811) ;  Lewis's 
Isle  of  Thanet  words  (1736)  ;  Duncumb's  Herefordshire 
words  (1804)  ;  Duncan's  Lowland-Scottish  words  (1595) ; 
Kennett's  collection  of  words  from  various  dialects  (1695)  ; 
Britten's  Wiltshire  words  (1825),  from  which  Akerman's 
Wiltshire  glossary  was  practically  copied,  with  a  few  ad- 
ditions which  have  been  duly  recorded;  Spurdens's  supple- 
ment to  Forby,  with  its  singular  revelation  of  the  fact  that 
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Forby's  well-known  glossary  of  East-Anglian  words  was 
merely  compiled,  and  somewhat  mutilated  and  spoilt  in  the 
editing,  from  the  MS.  collection  made  by  Mr.  Spurdens  and 
Mr.  Deere;  and  Sir  J.  CuUum's  list  of  Hawsted  words 
(1813). 

"But  the  most  important  of  this  set  of  books  is  the 
reprint  of  the  collections  of  the  famous  John  Ray,  who  was 
not  only  the  first  to  gather  together  our  provincial  words, 
but  in  some  respects  has  never  been  surpassed.  I  have  been 
much  impressed,  in  the  course  of  my  work,  with  the  general 
usefulness  of  Ray's  collections ;  and  few  things  have  ever 
given  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  pleasure  of  succeeding 
in  reducing  his  eight  alphabetical  lists  to  two,  preserving  no 
other  distinction  than  the  fundamental  one  of  dividing  words 
of  the  North  Country  from  those  of  the  South  ;  whilst  the 
addition  of  an  index  again  reduces  these  two  alphabets  to 
one,  and  enables  us  to  say,  at  a  glance,  whether  Ray  has 
recorded  or  omitted  any  given  words ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
what  additions  were  made  by  Thoresby  in  1703. 

"Besides  the  works  which  are  strictly  provincial,  we 
have  also  reprinted  some  lists  which  partake  of  a  technical 
character,  viz.  Manlove's  *  Customs  of  the  Derbyshire  Lead- 
miners,  with  a  glossary  of  Lead-mining  terms  '  (1653) ;  and 
the  lists  of  Derbyshire  mining  terms  made  by  T.  Houghton 
(1681),  and  J.  Mawe  (1802).  We  are  looking  forward  to 
a  more  complete  collection  of  mining  terms,  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Britten. 

"  In  planning  the  works  to  be  edited  for  the  Society,  our 
first  need  was  to  compile  a  Bibliographical  List  of  all  that 
had  been  done  heretofore.  Though  the  list  is  not  very 
extensive,  it  was  nevertheless  a  work  of  some  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  merely  local  circulation  and,  not  unfrequently, 
the  extremely  trivial  and  even  contemptible  nature  of  some 
of  the  so-called  works  'in  dialect.'  Fortunately,  a  good 
beginning  had  been  made  by  Mr.  John  Russell  Smith,  who 
printed  his  *  Bibliographical  List  of  the  works  ....  illus- 
trating the  Provincial  Dialects  of  England '  in  1839  ;  and 
by  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  compiled  his  *  Chronological  Notices 
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of  the  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language '  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society  in  1865.  But  many  of  the  counties  could 
only  be  dealt  with,  bibliographically,  by  persons  extremely 
familiar  with  the  literature  of  their  respective  counties  ;  and 
the  names  of  those  who  gave  us  much  valuable  assistance  in 
this  matter  are  entitled  to  our  particular  regard.  They  are 
as  follows,  viz.  Mr.  J.  Bussell  Smith,  who  allowed  us  to 
include  the  whole  of  his  list ;  Mr.  Wheatley  and  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright,  who  added  several  articles ;  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Louis- 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  gave  us  access  to  his  valuable 
collection  of  books ;  and,  for  various  special  contributions, 
Mr.  Axon,  Mr.  Briscoe,  Mr.  C.  C.  Eobinson,  Mr.  Shelley, 
Messrs.  Boase  and  Courtney,  the  Rev.  W^  Barnes,  Mr.  E. 
E.  Morris,  Mr.  J.  P.  Morris,  Mr.  R.  "White,  and  the  Rev.  C. 
Wordsworth.  Many  others  contributed  various  useful  titles 
to  the  list,  which  was  at  first  begun  by  myself,  and  sub- 
sequently continued  and  completed  by  Mr.  Nodal,  with  help 
from  Dr.  Murray,  Mr.  W.  Doig,  Mr.  W.  Lawson,  and  Mr. 
C.  W.  Sutton.  An  index  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Axon.  All 
this  is  worthy  of  record ;  for  it  is  probable  that  cases  are 
extremely  rare  in  which  a  small  volume  of  201  pages  has 
been  compiled  by  the  hearty  collaboration  of  so  many 
workers,  free  from  all  dissension ;  and  it  shews  how  well 
Englishmen  can  'pull  together,'  when  they  are  so  minded. 
**  The  reprinting  of  old  glossaries  and  the  compilation  of 
a  bibliographical  list  were  necessary  and  useful,  but  only 
humble  labours.  All  this  was  but  preliminary  skirmishing ; 
the  real  battle  began  when  we  had  to  venture  upon  original 
work.  Here  many  things  combined  to  put  considerable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  We  had,  in  fact,  to  find  persons 
competent  for  the  work ;  and  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange 
that  a  really  good  word-collector  and  glossary-compiler  can- 
not possibly  be  made ;  he  must  be,  like  a  poet,  born  to  it. 
How  else  can  he  be  really  familiar  with  the  speech  which 
he  professes  to  illustrate?  How  is  he  to  discern  between 
words  which  are  thought  to  be  classical  and  words  certainly 
provincial,  and  to  recognize  the  fine  distinction  between 
dialect  and  slang  P    I  am  convinced  that  the  difficulties  of 
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word-collecting  have  been  greatly  under-rated  ;  it  has  even 
been  suggested  to  us  that  we  should  employ  word-collectors, 
as  if  we  could  find  them  forth-coming  upon  a  mere  cursory 
search.  We  have  also  received,  from  some  quarters,  much 
good  advice  on  the  subject  of  glossary- making,  which  it  has 
been  our  wisdom  steadily  and  persistently  to  disregard. 
There  is  a  constant  and  irreconcileable  opposition  between 
those  who  advise  us  to  register  everything  we  can  in  every 
county,  and  those  who  tell  us  we  must  register  nothing  as 
being  peculiar  to  one  county  which  can  possibly  be  heard  in 
another.  On  both  sides  there  is  some  danger,  but  we  roust 
either  cast  in  our  lot  with  the  former  class  of  advisers,  or 
else  stultify  ourselves  and  perish.  As  to  those  who  tell  us 
to  publish  only  what  is  peculiar  to  each  county,  it  is  but 
charitable  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  know  what  im- 
practicable folly  they  are  talking.  Such  talk  is  the  specu- 
lation of  a  theorist,  who  wants  the  work  done  by  some  one 
else ;  and  it  is  not  the  talk  of  a  practical  man  who  con- 
descends to  consider  how  he  would  set  about  such  a  work 
himself.  No  proof  of  these  things  need  be  offered ;  for  we 
have  overwhelming  evidence  before  us,  if  we  will  examine 
practical  results.  Only  one  method  has  ever  been  pursued 
hitherto  by  every  worker  who  has  ever  printed  a  glossary 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years ;  and  it  will  be  time  to 
consider  how  we  are  to  make  a  list  of  words  really  peculiar 
to  a  county,  when  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  any  such 
phenomenal  list  has  ever  yet  been  printed.  Those  who 
require  evidence  may  read  over  our  Bibliographical  List,  and 
see  if  they  can  find  such  a  publication  as,  to  their  narrowed 
ideas,  is  immaculate. 

**  To  return  to  sober  and  common -sense  considerations,  we 
can  only  produce  glossaries  similar  to  such  as  have  been  pro- 
duced already  in  the  past ;  and  even  to  do  this  is  sufficiently 
difficult.  We  have  not  only  to  find  word -collectors  who 
are,  as  I  have  said,  fitted  for  the  work  by  birth,  training,  and 
long  experience,  but  we  have  to  find  them  ready  to  work  for 
nothing,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  their  time,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  for  the  good  of  their  country.     It  is  to  the 
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credit  of  England  that  several  such  have  been  found  ;  and 
that,  of  the  numerous  glossaries  which  have  been  so 
generously  contributed,  most  of  them  are  fairly  useful,  and 
some  of  them  excellent.  I  may  at  once  mention  some 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  creditable,  and  which  I  believe 
will  be  found  extremely  useful  to  students  when  many  years 
have  passed  by,  and  when  true  provincial  dialects  have 
become  almost  indistinguishable. 

'^  Mr.  F.  K.  Robinson  has  given  us  a  list  of  words  in  use 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby.  He  had  previously 
printed  a  similar  collection  in  1855  ;  but  the  work  which 
he  so  generously  gave  to  the  Dialect  Society  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  original  one,  as  may  well  be  under- 
stood when  we  notice  that  he  continued  to  add  to  and  revise 
his  former  work  during  a  space  of  21  years.  We  must  all 
regret  the  recent  news  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
a  good  old  age.  I  remember  reading  the  proofs  of  this  book 
with  great  interest;  it  is  a  very  full  list,  with  terse  definitions, 
and  eminently  free  from  etymological  speculation. 

"  Messrs.  Milner  and  Nodal  have  just  completed  the 
vocabulary  of  their  Lancashire  glossary,  after  several  years. 
It  happens  that  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  last  published  part 
of  the  work  (another  is  to  follow  in  1883,  containing  a 
chapter  on  the  Literature,  Grammar  and  Pronunciation  of 
the  Dialect,  with  an  Appendix  of  omitted  words),  but  the 
great  importance  of  the  Lancashire  dialect  has  always  been 
recognised,  and  the  celebrated  Tim  Bobbin  is,  amongst 
writers  of  dialect,  a  sort  of  classic. 

"  Mr.  C.  C.  Robinson  has  given  us  a  glossary  of  words  in 
use  in  Mid- Yorkshire,  abounding  with  illustrations  of 
country  talk,  every  one  of  which  is  rendered  into  *  glossic ' 
for  the  use  of  phoneticians,  and  is  also  given  in  a  '  nomic  ^ 
spelling  for  the  use  of  the  general  reader.  Prefixed  to  it 
is  an  Outline  Grammar  of  the  dialect,  and  a  discussion 
and  explanation  of  the  sounds.  Surely  this  is  a  thorough 
book. 

"  A  fitting  companion  volume  to  the  two  just  mentioned, 
and  one  which  deals  with  the  same  county,  is  the  Holderness 
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glossary,  compiled  by  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Mr.  R.  Stead,  and  Mr. 
T.  Holderoess.  The  compilers  tell  us  that  *  they  have  been 
careful  to  admit  no  words  except  such  as  can  be  considered 
genuinely  dialectal ;  technical  trade  terms,  slaug,  and  exotics 
having  been  avoided,  excepting  where  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  district;  and  such  words  as  differ  but  slightly  from 
ordinary  English  have  been  relegated  to  the  Introduction. 
The  Glossic  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  has  been  used  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation,  and  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  the  every- 
day speech  of  the  people.'  This  is  a  good  description  of 
what  a  glossary  should  be ;  our  experience  has  already  shewn 
that  the  way  to  deal  with  words  which  are  merely  ordinary 
English  with  a  peculiar  pronunciation,  is  to  give  a  list  of 
them  in  the  preface  (where  they  serve  to  illustrate  varieties 
of  pronunciation),  but  to  exclude  them  from  the  main  list, 
the  value  of  which  they  simply  dilute. 

**  Mr.  Peacock's  Glossary  of  *  Words  used  in  the 
Wapentakes  of  Manley  and  Corringham,  Lincolnshire,' 
is  not  only  a  good  collection,  but  abounds  with  quaint 
illustrations  of  real  speech.  The  trouble  and  time  required 
for  making  such  a  book  as  this  may  be  gathered  from  the 
author's  statement  that  he  collected  materials  for  it  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  had,  at  the  same 
time,  been  assisted  by  many  friends.  The  truth  of  the 
illustrations  is  refreshing ;  when  he  explains  that  to  boon 
a  highway  is  to  repair  it,  we  can  almost  see  the  expression  of 
settled  disgust  on  the  face  of  the  marsh- man  who  said — 
*  I'd  hev  all  cheches  puU'd  doon  to  boon  the  roads  wi',  an' 
parsons  kill'd  to  muck  the  land.'  It  is  a  consolation  to  an 
English  clergyman  to  know  that  he  can  still  be  put  to  some 
use,  even  after  he  has  ceased  to  live. 

"  One  of  the  most  complete  books  on  any  dialect  is  that  on 
the  dialect  of  Leicestershire  by  Dr.  Sebastian  Evans,  in 
compiling  which  he  had  the  great  advantage  of  having  been 
preceded  by  his  father,  though  upon  a  smaller  scale,  in  1848. 
The  introduction  contains  86  pages,  and  is  full  of  infor- 
mation. 

PhU.  Traai.  1882-8^  2 
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"  The  list  of  original  glossaries  is  too  long  to  be  dwelt 
upon.  I  can  only  notice  here  the  names  of  other  counties 
and  districts  which  have  so  far  received  attention.  We  have 
Cumberland  words,  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  with  two  supple- 
ments ;  Swaledale  words,  by  Captain  Harland ;  West  Corn- 
wall, by  Miss  Courtney ;  East  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Couch ; 
Antrim  and  Down,  by  Mr.  Patterson;  Sussex,  by  Mr. 
Parish ;  Kent,  by  Dr.  Pegge,  written  in  1735,  but  published 
by  us  for  the  first  time  from  his  MS. ;  Surrey,  by  G.  Leveson 
Gower,  Esq. ;  Oxfordshire,  by  Mrs.  Parker,  with  a  supple- 
ment ;  South  Warwickshire,  by  Mrs.  Francis ;  a  supplement 
to  Mr.  Atkinson's  well-known  glossary  of  the  Cleveland 
dialect ;  Isle  of  Wight,  by  the  late  Major  Henry  Smith  and 
Mr.  Roach  Smith ;  North  Lincoln  (distinct  from  Mr. 
Peacock's  district),  by  Mr.  Sutton ;  Radnorshire,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  T.  Morgan ;  as  well  as  the  valuable  book  on  English 
Plant-names  by  Messrs.  Britten  and  Holland. 

"  The  extra  Series  of  Miscellaneous  Works,  illustrative  of 
dialects,  is  also  well  worthy  of  mention.  In  this  we  have 
works  of  such  high  phonetic  value  as  Mr.  Sweet's  History  of 
English  Sounds  and  the  remarks  on  the  dialect  of  West 
Somerset  by  Mr.  El  worthy ;  a  new  Classification  of  the  English 
Dialects,  with  two  maps,  by  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte ; 
an  Early  English  Hymn,  with  a  very  curious  phonetic  copy 
of  it  made  by  a  Welshman,  edited  by  Mr.  Fumivall  and  Mr. 
Ellis;  and,  finally,  some  notes  on  the  antiquity  of  many 
dialectal  words  and  on  George  Eliot's  use  of  Dialect,  by  Dr. 
Morris  and  Mr.  Axon  respectively.  By  way  of  textual 
illustration,  we  have  also  published  an  edition  of  Tusser's 
Husbandry,  and  reprints  of  the  *  Exmoor  Scolding '  and 
^  A  Bran  New  Wark.' 

"  This  account  of  work  done  up  to  the  present  time  has, 
I  regret  to  say,  been  given  in  a  dry  and  tedious  manner,  and 
consists  of  little  more  than  the  titles  of  books ;  but  I  trust 
it  may  be  accepted  as  evidence  that,  if  we  have  not  done 
much,  we  have  done  something  ;  and  that,  if  all  has  not  been 
done  as  well  as  it  might  have  been  done  (and  my  experience 
is  that  reviewers  of  glossaries  are  often  rather  hard  to  .please). 
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we  have  yet  collected  a  good  deal  that  may  be  turned  to 
a  better  account  hereafter. 

"  We  think  that  we  begin  to  discern  an  end  to  our  labours ; 
and  that  five  or  six  years  more  may  really  enable  us  to  print 
most  of  what  is  valuable  for  our  purpose.^  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  work  of  the  Society  is,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  supplementary.  Some  of  the  ground  has  been 
traversed  already ;  we  are  not  likely  to  add  much  to  some 
of  the  old  existing  glossaries  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not 
supersede  them.  We  have  Forby's  East- Anglian  collection, 
Major  Moor's  Suffolk  words,  Atkinson's  Cleveland  glossary. 
Miss  Baker's  Northamptonshire,  and  many  others.  And 
quite  lately  we  have  had  the  Shropshire  glossary  by  Miss 
Jackson,  which,  considered  as  a  whole,  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  best  of  the  whole  series,  whether  printed  by  the  Society 
or  out  of  it,  and  may  conveniently  be  taken  as  a  model  by 
any  one  who  aspires  to  add  to  the  number  of  our  county 
glossaries. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  remarking  that  all 
experience  has  shewn  the  general  wisdom  of  the  rule  which 
was  adopted  at  the  outset,  and  which  has,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  adhered  to  throughout,  viz.  that  we  should  abstain,  as 
far  as  in  us  lay,  from  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
Etymologist.  We  have  thus  been  spared  perversions  of 
definition,  intended  to  lead  up  to  a  supposed  false  derivation  ; 
we  have  saved  some  trouble  to  the  printers ;  we  have  left 
fewer  blots  for  the  attack  of  reviewers ;  and  earned,  as 
I  hope,  the  fervent  thanks  of  students  who  shall  work  at 
philology  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  when  the  value  of 
vowel-sounds  shall  at  last  receive  that  attention  which  the 
present  age  grudges  to  give  them. 

"  Further  particulars  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  may  be  gathered  from  the  Annual  Reports.  I  may 
remark  that  the  Reports  for  1873,  1874,  and  1875,  were 
mainly  written  by  myself,  and  that  most  of  the  business  of 
the  Society  was  managed  by  me  during  those  years.     It  was 

*  But  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lundell,      manic  and  English  Philology  below, 
quoted  in  Mr.  Sweet's  Report  on  Oar-      p.  117. — A.J.E. 
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not  desirable  that,  when  the  materials  and  names  of  workers 
had  once  been  collected,  the  business  should  long  remain 
entrusted  to  one  person  only.  Hence  in  the  year  1876, 
a  Committee  of  management  was  appointed,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Nodal  was  kind  enough  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretary,  which  he  has  punctually  fulfilled  up  to 
the  present  time. 

"It  is  highly  important  to  mention  the  formation  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society's  Library.     After  some  negotiation, 
the  Central  Public  Library  of  Manchester  undertook  to  make 
proper  provision  for  the  due  preservation  of  our  books,  and 
kindly  consented  to  our  earnest  request  that  they  might  be 
kept  together  in  one  place,  instead  of  being  distributed  over 
various  parts  of  the  building.     Our  Seventh  Report,  for  the 
year  1879,  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  our  books,  up  to 
that  date,  compiled  by  the  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton.   The 
collection  is  doubtless  incomplete,  but  can  now  be  easily  filled 
up  at  leisure  by  occasional  purchases  and  by  donations.    And 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  can  afford  to  give  us  books 
will  not  hesitate  to  do  so,  now  that  there  is  a  permanent 
home  for  our  library,  under  proper  and  efficient  care." 

On  Dialect,  Language,  Orthoepy  and  Dr.  G.  Wenker*s 

German  Speech-Atlas. 

The  notice  of  my  own  paper  on  English  Dialects,  together 
with  Prof.  Skeat's  Report  on  the  English  Dialect  Society, 
naturally  leads  me  to  consider  the  difference  between  Dialect 
and  Language.  After  frequent  and  anxious  consideration  I 
am  unable  to  find  any  definite  line  which  can  be  drawn  to 
distinguish  one  from  the  other.  A  word  is  merely  a  speech- 
sound,  to  which  (approximatively)  a  definite  signification  is 
attached  by  speaker  and  hearer.  Change  the  sound,  and 
intelligence  ceases  between  say  the  two  first,  but  exists 
possibly  again  between  two  others,  or  the  first  speaker  and 
another  listener.  Has  not  the  language  changed  ?  Do  the 
words  dahn^  doon,  down,  belong  to  the  same  language,  all 
having  the  same  signification  P     It  seems  to  me  that  these 
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words  are  as  distinct  as  words  can  be,  the  first  two  contain- 
ing clear,  definite  vowels,  one  in  the  middle  and  the  other  at 
the  extremity  of  the  vowel  series,  with  no  phonetic  relation 
to  each  other,  and  the  third  having  a  diphthong  (approxima- 
tively)  composed  of  the  other  two.  It  is  not  perhaps  till  we 
find  that  dahn  is  used  by  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leeds,  doon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York,  and  down^  or 
rather  (d&un),^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster  (all  in 
Yorkshire),  that  we  say  they  are  dialectal  forms  of  the  re- 
ceived down — which  most  assuredly  they  are  not,  the  original 
form  being  doon^  from  which  the  generation  of  the  others  can 
now  be  traced  with  a  fair  amount  of  certaintv.  But  was 
doon  a  dialectal  form  P  If  there  are  dialects  at  all,  as  distinct 
from  languages,  then  I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  it  is 
and  was,  that  is,  that  it  was  a  local  word,  with  a  distinct 
district,  and  that  the  form  varied  in  other  districts. 

I  have  referred  merely  to  a  sound.  Let  me  take  a  con- 
struction. Are  (3'»  bi  gwo/n  u'm,  aaz  gaan  hiara),  both 
meaning  /  am  going  home,  different  languages  P  The  words 
and  construction  are  utterly  different.  There  is  scarcely  any 
greater  difference  in  English  and  French.  But  when  we  are 
told  that  the  first  may  be  heard  in  North  Wiltshire  (near 
Chippenham),  and  the  second  in  North-west  Yorkshire  (near 
Hawes  in  Wensleydale),  we  are  content  to  call  them  dia- 
lectal expressions,  phrases,  or  forms.  Formerly  we  spoke  of 
the  original  of  the  first  as  Wessex,  and  that  of  the  second  as 
Northumbrian,  and  considered  them  to  be  at  least  as  much 
different  languages  as  English  and  Dutch.  Why  not  now  ? 
I  can  conceive  no  reason  but  that  there  has  grown  up  to  be 
a  received  language,  chiefly  written,  and  having  an  artificial 
and  by  no  means  settled  corresponding  pronunciation,  which 
is  different  from,  yet  manifestly  related  to,  all  the  others, 
and  of  which  its  merely  ignorant  users  consider  the  others  to 
be  "corruptions."  Of  course  this  is  a  most  glaring  error,  for 
the  elder  cannot  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  younger.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  received  literary  English,  such  as  I  am 

*  Phonetically  written  words  inclosed  in  ( )  are  in  my  palaeotype. 
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using  at  the  present  moment,  is  considered  the  English 
language  pure  and  simple,  and  the  other  forms  used  in 
England  are  considered  to  be  its  dialects.  It  is  convenient 
to  say  so,  and  to  be  generally  intelligible,  I  adopt  the  ex- 
pression—  under  protest,  however.  But  the  distinction 
between  language  and  dialect,  if  real,  must  have  existed 
from  the  first,  long  before  any  sort  or  kind  of  received 
language  grew  up,  and  very  long  before  there  was  such  a 
thing  conceivable  as  a  literary  language. 

This  received  literary  language  is  a  very  strange  pheno- 
menon. What  does  it  mean,  and  how  did  it  grow  P  Origin- 
ally, I  believe,  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  domination  by  one 
tribe  over  another.  The  conquerors,  savages,  would  not 
think  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  conquered.  Why 
should  theyp  It  was  the  business  of  the  beaten  to  make 
themselves  intelligible  to  the  beaters.  In  subsequent  times 
of  course  the  conquerors,  being  few  in  number,  often  did  not 
succeed  in  imposing  their  language  on  the  conquered,  whose 
vis  inerticB  was  too  much  for  them,  though  they  tried  hard ; 
and  in  England,  for  example,  the  Normans  did  not  relin- 
quish the  attempt  for  some  centuries.  But  to  return  to 
more  primitive  times,  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  who 
were  after  all  generally  only  speakers  of  one  particular 
dialect,  as  we  should  now  say,  became  the  language  of 
government,  of  the  powerful,  of  the  wealthy,  and  was  con- 
sidered the  language  of  all  the  regions  they  dominated,  the 
other  poor  fellows  speaking  generally  dialects,  if  their  lan- 
guages were  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  or  if  on 
totally  different  principles  (as  in  the  case  of  Celt  and  Saxon), 
different  but  decidedly  "  inferior  "  languages. 

Now  this  insulting  stigmatisation  of  **  inferiority  "  came 
in  time,  after  writing  was  invented,  to  have  a  real  signifi- 
cance. There  grew  up  a  language  of  refinement,  a  language 
of  literature,  and  as  time  went  on  a  language  of  knowledge, 
which  could  not  from  want  of  opportunity  grow  up  in  the 
dialects  and  crushed  nationalities.  And  thus  there  came  to 
be  a  received  literary  language  so  far  as  writing  was  con- 
cerned, or  nearly  so.     But  for  some  time  at  least  the  writers 
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living  in  districts  with  very  deficient  means  of  communica- 
tion preserved  their  local  colour.  For  some  time,  therefore, 
it  is  only  by  forcing  the  meaning  of  words  that  we  can  say 
there  was  one  written  language.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  if 
we  can  strictly  say  so  now.  In  a  novel  by  a  Scotch  lady,  a 
very  practised  writer,  published  this  year,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters, supposed  to  be  an  English  lady,  is  made  to  say :  '*  If 
you  read  that  paper,  I  will  die."  In  the  mouth  of  an  English 
lady  these  words  could  only  imply  a  suicidal  intention.  All 
the  writer  meant  however  was  *'  I  shall  die,**  that  is,  "it  will 
kill  me.''     These  shalls  and  mils  are  still  shibboleths. 

But  if  we  turn  from  the  written  language  to  speech — I 
mean  the  speech  of  highly  educated  people,  moving  more  or 
less  in  the  "  best "  society — I  think  it  requires  a  still  greater 
forcing  of  the  meaning  of  words  to  say  there  is  one  English 
language.  Personally  I  do  not  know  any  two  people  who 
speak  every  written  English  word  they  have  in  common  in 
the  same  way.  Where  there  is  a  difference,  which  is  "  right"  P 
and  upon  what  principle  is  this  "  right "  determined  ?  and 
when  an  orthoepist  decides,  is  his  judgment  explicable  or 
Explicable  ?  The  question  of  orthoepy  is  a  burning  one  at 
present,  when  people  wish  to  write  phonetically.  Some  sort 
of  notion  should  be  obtained  of  some  sort  of  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  founded.  Now  to  me  orthoepy  is  the 
speech  of  the  governing  and  educated  classes,  and  embraces 
every  variety  of  pronunciation  which  the  people  forming 
those  classes  habitually  and  intentionally  use.^     The  limits 


*  **L'antorit6,  en  langage,  comme 
en  tout  le  reste,  a' attache  au  prestige 
social  et  politique.  Les  plus  puissants 
pa.ssent  au&si  d' ordinaire  pour  ceux  qui 
parlent  le  mieux.  11  est  naturel  que 
Paris,  qui  6tait  le  si^ge  du  gouveme- 
ment,  ait  fait,  pour  le  langage,  la  lot 
a  la  province,  moins  exclusivement  au 
Tvi^  si^le,  sans  contestation  aux  xvii« 
et  xviiie  sidcles,  et  que  dans  la  capital 
meme  la  cour  ait  partag6  la  suprematie 
avec  la  magistrature  au  XTi^  siecle,  Tait 
eue  seule  au  xvii«,  et  Tait  de  nouveau 
partagee  avec  la  soci^te  parisienne  au 
xviii*  riiecle.  .  .  .  Depuis  la  revolution 
de  1789  et  surtout  depuis  celle  de  1848, 


il  est  difficile  de  determiner  ce  qu'il 
faut  entendre  par  le  bon  usage,  par- 
ticulidrement  en  matiere  de  pronon- 
ciation.  .  .  .  Aujdurd'hui  lt«  honntU-s 
gens  de  la  capitale,  a  deiinir  le  mot 
comme  I'a  fait  Dumar^ais  ['j'entciids 
les  personnes  que  la  condition,  la  fur- 
tune  ou  le  merite  61dvent  au  dessus  du 
vulgaire,  et  qui  ont  1' esprit  cultive  par 
la  lecture,  par  la  reflexion  et  par  le 
commerce  avec  d'autres  personnes  qui 
ont  ces  avantages']  sont  tellemeut 
nombreux  et  partages  en  groupes  si 
isoles  entre  eux,  qu'il  ne  pent  pas  se 
former  un  usa^e  commun  qui  serve  de 
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are  very  distinct  and  not  very  wide,  and  there  are  some 
pronunciations  which  at  once  stamp  a  man  as  illiterate  or 
**  below  the  line."  Now  the  business  of  orthoepists  is  to 
observe — not  dictate.  They  have  to  learn  what  the  setters 
of  the  fashion  of  speech  say,  not  imagine  what  it  would  be 
*' elegant"  or  "proper"  for  them  to  say,  or  even  what  they 
should  "  aim  at "  saying.  Few  orthoepists  come  up,  either 
wholly  or  partially,  to  this  ideal.  But  "  to  this  complexion 
must  they  come  at  last,"  for  what  educated  speaker  would 
adopt  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  comparatively  obscure 
scholars,  such  as  the  best  of  our  orthoepists  certainly  are, 
a  recommendation  for  him  to  entirely  change  the  pronun- 
ciation that  he  has  been  accustomed  to  use  from  childhood  ? 
They  say,  mentally  or  orally,  of  the  orthoepist,  "  Who's  he  ? 
Where  was  he  born  ?  Oh,  he  was  a  Scot  (Buchanan,  Fulton 
and  Enight),  an  Irishman  (Sheridan,  and  Enowles),  an 
American  (Worcester,  Goodrich),  what  does  he  know  of 
English  ?  Or  he  was  a  poor  scholar  (Walker)  who  never 
mixed  in  the  society  whose  speech  he  presumes  to  regulate. 
Thank  you  for  nothing."  Such  is  the  instantaneous  judg- 
ment passed.  It  is  only  where  a  word  is  totally  beyond 
the  range  of  polite  conversation,  that  people  will  look,  if 
at  all,  to  a  pronouncing  dictionary.  And  then  ,a  habit  is 
growing  up  (arising  from  such  words  being  generally  **  book- 
words,"  leaving  a  visible  and  not  an  audible  impression  on 
the  mind)  to  pronounce  in  such  a  way  as  to  recall  the  letters 


nonciation  Fran^aiso  depuis  le  com- 
mencement du  xvi*  sifecle  d^aprds  lea 
temoigna^^  des  grammairiens,  pp. 
IxxxTii,  ciii,  and  civ.  I  had  not  seen 
this  book  till  after  the  text  was  written. 
The  passages  intermediate  to  tht>se 
quotations  shew  the  various  authorities 
for  what  the  author  says,  in  France. 
Yet  France  is  but  a  particular  example 
of  a  general  fact.  Only  the  first  volume 
of  this  admirable  book  has  appeared 
(in  1881),  and  the  author  (as  will  be 
seen  by  Prof.  Stengel's  Report  below) 
is  already  dead.  The  book  was  intended 
to  do  completely,  what  I  did  very 
cursorily  in  my  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation (part  iii.  pp.  819-838)  for 


French  of  the  16th  century  only.  It 
is  also  curious  that  M.  Thurot  had  to 
cite  mv  E.  E.  P.  (pp.  804-814)  for 
his  olaest  authority,  Barcley,  which  I 
have  there  reprinted,  and  only  knew 
Erondel,  which  the  late  Prof.  Payne 
had  lent  me,  by  my  citations  (E.  E.  P. 
pp.  226-8  notes).  M.  ThuroVs  work 
was  evidently  partly  modelled  on  mine, 
and  attempted  to  determine  for  French 
much  more  minutely  than  I  had  done 
for  English,  what  has  been  the  pro- 
nunciation from  the  16th  century,  as 
well  as  can  be  ^j^athered  from  the  gram- 
marians. It  18  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  M.  Thurot  left  his  second  volume 
in  a  state  fit  for  publication. 
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of  which  it  is  composed — such  at  least  seems  the  practice  of 
most  of  our  men  of  science  with  the  new  words  they  invent 
or  come  across. 

To  sum  up  these  brief  remarks,  dialects  and  languages  do 
not  differ  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree.  It  \b  very  hard  to 
make  English  and  Dutch  two  languages,  and  not  dialects 
of  a  common  Low  German.  But  the  difference  in  degree  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  when  it  is  moderate,  groups  of 
these  sublanguages  may  be,  for  practical  convenience,  dis- 
tinguished as  dialects  of  that  particular  form  which  has 
become  most  prominent,  and  struggled  into  an  acknowledged 
literary  existence.  And  this  received  literary  form  has,  at 
any  given  time,  an  orthoepy,  not  settling  the  exact  pronun- 
ciation of  every  word,  but  the  limits  within  which  the 
pronunciation  may  vary.  So  that  this  language  itself  cannot 
be  represented,  at  any  one  time,  by  one  single  phonetic 
spelling,  but  must  have  several.  Thus,  the  word  chance  may 
be  called  (tjaans,  tjans,  tjaahns,  tjahns,  tjaeaDUs,  tjaens),  but 
must  not  be  called  (tjaans,  tjAAns). 

If ow  the  above  observations,  which  arose  from  my  own 
studies,  are  in  fact  preliminary  to  an  account  which  I  wish 
to  give  you  of  Dr.  G.  Wenker's  Herculean  undertaking, 
his  Sprach'Atlas  von  Nord-  und  Mitteldeutschlandy  auf  Orund 
f^on  8i/8tematisch  mit  Hulfe  dor  Volksschullehrer  gesammeltem 
Material  aus  circa  30,000  Orfen  bearbeitet,  entworfen  und 
gezeichnet  (Speech-Atlas  of  North  and  Middle  Germany, 
based,  designed  and  drawn  from  materials  systematically 
collected  by  the  help  of  elementary  school  teachers  from 
about  30,000  places).  Nobody  but  a  German  could  have 
conceived  the  idea  or  have  had  the  courage  to  attempt  the 
work.  And  an  organisation  of  elementary  instruction  like 
that  in  Germany  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
information  from  30,000  school-masters,  who  were  ordered 
by  the  various  governments  to  answer  his  circulars.  Dr. 
Wenker,  like  myself,  found  it  necessary  to  do  away  with 
old  conceptions,  and  the  assumed  areas  of  dialects  ancient 
and  modern,  and  to  turn  to  the  speakers  themselves, 
registering  what  they  said.     But  how  P    It  was  obviously 
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impossible  for  him  to  visit  these  30,000  places.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  collect  the  information  by  writing. 
To  do  so  he  gave  up  all  very  precise  phonetics,  in  fact 
everything  which  could  not  be  readily  expressed  by  the 
High  German  alphabet.  This  alphabet  of  course  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  English,  because  each  writer  was 
at  once  able  to  express  with  very  fair  correctness  the  sounds 
used.  In  this  respect  his  attempt  falls  short  of  mine,  because 
I  aim  at  the  utmost  possible  phonetic  exactness,  and  indeed 
by  the  help  of  so  many  whom  I  have  personally  examined, 
and  so  much  excellent  work  done  for  me  by  Messrs.  Good- 
child,  Hallam,  and  many  others,  I  have  in  very  numerous 
cases  been  able  to  give  a  remarkably  accurate  account  of 
peasant  speech  in  different  places.  My  attention,  in  short, 
was  directed  principally  to  the  sounds,  and  in  a  very  subor- 
dinate way  to  the  construction. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  information  was  also  different,  and 
I  own  that  Dr.  Wenker's  seems  to  have  been  much  better 
than  mine.  With  the  help  of  Dr.  Murray,  I  wrote  some 
years  ago  a  comparative  specimen,  containing  a  continuous 
narrative,  supposed  to  be  related  by  one  countryman  to 
another,  about  some  fellow  who  was  found  drunk  at  his  own 
door  by  his  wife.  In  this  I  endeavoured  to  insert  turns  of 
phrase  and  words  which  would  if  properly  rendered  be  of 
excellent  service.  But,  alas !  almost  every  one,  no  matter 
from  what  part  of  the  country  he  hailed,  complained  that  his 
countrymen  would  not  tell  a  story  in  that  way  or  use  such 
words,  and  the  friends  who  helped  me  often  showed  a  marvel- 
lous aptitude  for  substituting  a  word  I  didn't  want  for  one 
I  did.  Nevertheless  I  have  much  more  than  a  hundred 
translations,  some  exceeding  good,  some  absolutely  worthless, 
of  this  lengthy  specimen.  To  supplement  the  result  I  issued 
a  number  of  word  lists  (arranged  according  to  the  Wessex 
vowels).  About  1700  were  sent  out.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing of  a  1000  of  them,  and  perhaps  200  of  the  rest  are 
good.  Then  I  tried  a  smaller  paragraph,  but  still  unfor- 
tunately a  story,  of  about  70  words,  introducing  the  chief 
points   I   wanted  information   about.      This   was   a   better 
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saccess,  but  it  was  often  most  Inefficiently  and  carelessly 
translated.  Still  I  got  some  good  things.  Then  I  tried,  in 
isolated  quarters,  short  unconnected  sentences.  These  have 
generally  done  good  service,  but  not  unless  I  could  get  to 
the  informants  myself  or  through  Mr.  Hallam  and  others. 
Our  clergy  and  their  schoolmasters  and  educated  men  gener- 
ally are  so  supremely  ignorant  of  phonetics,  and  seem  so 
incapable  of  beating  any  notion  of  it  into  their  brains,  that 
I  have  often  been  in  utter  despair,  till  I  could  catch  a  native. 
Now  Dr.  Wenker  could  not  do  this,  but  the  German  alphabet 
and  the  Lautir-Methode,  or  phonic  method  of  teaching  to 
read,  which  is  universal  in  Germany,  seems  to  have  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  and  to  have  enabled  the  30,000  elementary 
schoolmasters  to  give  him  Satisfactory  information.  He  gave 
up  word  lists  at  once,  and  concocted  a  series  of  40  short 
unconnected  sentences,  of  which  I  give  the  first  two  and  last 
two: 

1,  Im  Winter  fliegen  die  trocknen  Blatter  dureh  die  Lnft 
her  urn.     (In  winter  dry  leaves  fly  about  through  the  air.) 

2.  Us  h'drt  gleich  aiif  zu  schneien,  dann  tcird  das  Wetter 
wieder  besser.  (It  will  stop  snowing  directly,  and  then  the 
weather  will  be  better  again.) 

39.  Geh  nur,  der  braune  Rund  thut  dir  nichts.  (Go  on, 
the  brown  dog  will  do  nothing  to  you.) 

40.  Ich  bin  mit  den  Leuten  da  hinten  ilber  die  Wiese  ins 
Korn  gefahren,  (I  went  [or  drove]  with  the  people  behind 
there,  over  the  meadow  into  the  corn.) 

Then  he  made  an  alphabetical  verbal  index,  referring  each 
word  as  it  stood  to  its  sentence.  Next  he  made  a  systematic 
index  of  274  points  which  these  sentences  would  illustrate. 
This  index  is  most  important  for  shewing  the  scope  of  his 
work,  and  hence  must  be  described  at  some  length. 

I.  Stem  syllables.  1.  Initial  consonants  (as  6-,  6/'-,  ft/-, 
Pf'if'9  ^'f  6tc.,  Nos.  1-34).  2.  Medial  and  final  consonants 
(as  'b,  -rb^  -lb,  -p/,  etc.,  Nos.  35-85).  3.  Vowels,  under 
which  he  includes,  as  well  known  to  his  elementary  school- 
masters, in  high  German,  a  Apfel,  a  Aepfelchen,  e  Bett, 
d  Abend,  ae  Schafchen,  {t  genug,  ue  miide;  i  Blickchen,  e 
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sprechen,  ei  (o.h.g.  i)  bleib,  et  (o.h.g.  et,  ai)  Seife,  i  raehr ; 
u  luft,  iJL  zuriick,  o  trocken,  o  konnt,  eu  each,  ie  liebes,  au 
(o.h.g.  a)  auf,  da  Hauser,  au  (o.h.g,  ou)  glaube,  du  Baumchen> 
d  Brod,  oe  hoher,  from  which  it  is  evident  what  a  much  greater 
store  of  phonetic  knowledge  he  had  to  draw  on  than  would 
be  possible  in  England  (Nos.  86-109). 

II.  Prefixes  atnd  affixes  (as  he-^  ^-,  er-,  -t^,  -ei,  -«,  etc., 
Nos.  110-122). 

III.  Verbal  flexion  (Nos.  123-169).  a.  Regular  verbs, 
present,  preterite,  past  participle,  b.  Praeterite-praesentia 
(as  mil,  mussty  darfst,  etc.).  c.  The  verbs  stehen,  gehen,  thun 
(stand,  go,  do),  present,  imperative,  infinitive,  preterite,  parti- 
ciple, d.  The  verb  aein  (be),  present,  imperative,  preterite, 
participle,  a.  The  verb  haben  (have),  present,  infinitive, 
preterite. 

IV.  Inflections  of  nouns  (Nos.  170-192).  1.  Declension 
of  substantives,  a.  strong  masculine,  b.  strong  and  weak 
feminine,  c.  strong  neuter,  d.  weak  masculine,  e.  weak 
neuter.  2.  Declension  of  adjectives  and  pronominal  adjec- 
tives (Nos.  193-216).  a.  strong  declension,  b.  weak  declen- 
sion, c.  uninflected  adjectives,  d.  comparative,  e.  superlative. 
3.  Pronouns  (fTos.  217-265).  a.  sexless  personal  pronoun, 
b.  possessive,  c.  sexed  personal  pronoun,  d.  demonstrative, 
e.  article  {devy  die,  das),  f.  interrogative,  g.  other  pronouns 
{solche,  man,  ein-), 

V.  Numerals  (only  zwet,  drei,  mer,funf,  seeks,  neun,  zwdl/=z 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  12,  Nos.  266-272). 

VI.  Adverbs  and  conjunctions  (No.  273). 

VII.  Prepositions  (No.  274). 

Each  of  these  274  cases  is  illustrated  by  words  out  of  the 
40  sentences,  and  the  sentences  in  which  they  occur  are  found 
at  once  by  the  alphabetic  index.  If,  then.  Dr.  Wenker  is 
fortunate  enough  to  get  each  word  or  construction  reduced  to 
its  local  form,  each  answer  from  each  of  the  30,000  places 
•would  supply  him  with  274  facts.  But  how  to  make  this 
enormous  mass  of  information  available  was  an  extremely 
difficult  question,  which  Dr.  Wenker  solved  in  one  word — 
graphically.    This,  however,  required  a  number  of  expedients. 
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The  plan,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  understand  it  from 
the  small  specimen  I  possess,  which  I  lay  on  the  table  for 
your  inspection,  is  this. 

The  whole  of  North  and  Middle  Germany  was  divided 
arbitrarily  into  13  divisions  of  nearly  equal  size,  containing 
about  3°  of  longitude  by  1^°  of  latitude.  Each  division  is 
to  have  about  36  maps,  so  that  on  the  whole  there  will  be 
about  468  maps  when  the  work  is  complete,  which  the  pro- 
spectus promises  will  be  certainly  (besfimmt)  in  5  or  6  years 
— 10  or  12  years  will  be  a  short  time.^  Each  division  is  to 
be  sold  separately,  with  maps,  text,  and  portfolio,  at  50 
marks,  or  £2  10^?.,  making  the  complete  price  £32  lOs. — a 
wonderful  price  for  any  complete  German  work.  But  then 
any  division  is  to  be  sold  separately,  so  that  persons  are 
intended  to  be  able  to  possess  their  own  districts  only.  The 
publication  began  last  October.  Wishing  to  give  you  an 
account  of  this  wonderful  work,  I  subscribed  for  the  first 
division  in  February,  and  obtained  only  one  part  of  it,  con- 
taining sheets  1,  2,  18, 19, 27,  28.  Referring  to  the  systematic 
index,  sheet  1  deals  with  initial  consonants  Nos.  1-34 ;  sheet 
2  with  medial  and  final  consonants  Nos.  35-44;  sheet  18 
with  the  verb  aein  (to  be)  Nos.  151-152  ;  sheet  19  with  the 
same  Nos.  150,  153,  154 ;  sheet  27  with  the  pronouns  Nos. 
223-226 ;  sheet  28  with  the  same  Nos.  227,  228,  235.  Thus 
this  part  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  work.^ 

Each  sheet  comprises  the  same  district  and  set  of  names. 
The  rivers,  especially  the  Rhine,  are  drawn  boldly,  all  the 
principal  names  are  written  in,  and  the  host  of  small  villages 
are  reduced  to  their  initial  letters,  explained  in  a  separate 
printed  sheet  referring  to  the  rectangles  of  10^  longitude  and 
5'  latitude  into  which  the  map  is  divided.     (Remember  that 


*  It  has  been  calculated  that  if  Dr. 
Wenker  took  3  seconds  for  every  entry 
from  his  documents,  and  worked  9  hours 
a  day,  it  would  take  him  32  years  to 
complete  the  work  !  Hence  he  will  have 
to  obtain  much  skilled  assistance. 

^  On  referring  to  the  German  pub- 
lishers, Messrs.  Karl  Triibner,  in  Strass- 
burg,  I  find  that  unforeseen  difficulties 
have  prevented  the  appearance  of  more 


parts  as  yet,  but  that  negotiations  are 
going  on  with  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  for  giving  Dr.  Wenker  an 
office  there  with  a  sufficient  staff  of 
assistants  to  complete  the  work.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  something  of  this 
kind  should  be  done,  and  I  much  hope 
that  the  Berlin  Academy  will  see  their 
way  to  give  this  necessary  help. 
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the  longitude  is  east  from  Ferro,  and  apparently  about 
17°  40'  greater  than  our  longitude  east  from  Greenwich.) 
The  map  of  this  first  division  pursues  the  Rhine  from  Worms, 
through  Mainz,  Goblenz,  Andernach,  to  Remagem,  with  a 
wide  district  to  the  east  (including  Franckfurt,  Hanau, 
Qiessen,  and  Schlitz  in  Darmstadt)  and  to  the  west  (in- 
cluding Saarbriicken,  Trier,  and  Malmedy).  The  maps 
being  thus  arranged,  coloured  lines  are  drawn  on  them 
marking  boundaries,  which  sometimes  unite  and  form  islands. 
Thus,  sheet  1  gives  the  boundaries  (always  initial)  between 
No.  4  /?-  and  pf- ;  No.  8  w-  and  6-  in  xoer^  was,  wem,  me,  ico ; 
No.  9^-  and  g-  (with  an  island  in  which  they  are  mixed); 
No.  12  j'  and  A;-  in  kein  ;  No.  18  d-  and  t-;  No.  19  dr-  and 
tr-  (the  two  last  boundaries  are  by  no  means  the  same) ; 
No.  28  schiC'  and  s-  (in  Schwester)  ;  No.  33  w-  and  6-  (in 
mit) ;  or  eight  different  boundaries,  which  cross  one  another 
in  various  directions,  but  are  clear  enough.  The  numbers 
refer  to  the  systematic  index. 

In  sheet  2  the  results  relate  to  medial  and  final  consonants, 
and  are  not  quite  so  easy  to  seize.  Thus  No.  35  between 
-w~  and  w  in  iiber,  aber,  oben,  Abend,  geblieben  (which  words 
have  different  boundaries),  an  island  of  -w-  for  -6-  in  Abend, 
between  -/and  -6  (with  islands  of  -w  and  -f,  which  I  suppose 
means  entire  omission).  No.  36  between  -r/*  and  -rb  in  Korb; 
No.  38  between  -p  and  •/,  -ft  and  -/  in  AJfe,  and  between  -/> 
and  -/in  auf;  No.  40  between  -r/*and  -rp  in  Dorf,  and  No.  41 
between  -?(?-  and  -/-  in  Ofen  with  an  island  of  the  entire 
omission  of/.  This  suffices  to  shew  the  kind  of  phonetic 
boundaries  aimed  at,  which  resemble  those  which  I  have 
drawn  between  (som,  sum)  and  (ho'us,  huus)  in  England. 

When  we  come  to  grammatical  points  in  sheets  18  and  19 
the  confusion  of  the  boundaries  and  the  number  of  islands 
greatly  increases.  The  number  of  shades  of  the  same  colour 
in  different  senses  is  also  an  especial  cause  of  difficulty.  In 
sheet  18,  for  No.  151  bist,  the  forms  8eM,  sets  and  wist,  west, 
we^at  are  distinguished,  and  the  boundaries  between  -5  and 
-at ;  -5,  'Ht  and  -scht ;  -scht  and  sch  for  the  final  consonants. 
For  No.  152  ist,  the  finals  -s  and  -«A  and  -r  before  vowels,  are 
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marked  off.  Then  an  attempt  is  made,  which  to  my  eye  is 
very  confusing,  to  distinguish  the  vowels  in  bist,  ist  or  both, 
as  i,  e,  e^,  e  together  with  o,  o  alone,  o,  a. 

This  is  sufficient  to  give  a  notion  of  Dr.  Wenker's  Graphic 
Method.  He  endeavours  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between 
different  usages,  as  the  translations  of  his  40  sentences  given 
by  the  elementary  schoolmasters  indicate.  But  when  he  has 
gone  through  his  36  sheets  in  this  way,  unless  he  gives  in 
his  text  some  of  these  translations  for  typical  places,  the 
reader  will  not  know  much  of  the  actual  speech  of  the  place. ^ 
As  it  is,  to  find  the  usages  for  any  one  particular  place,  we 
have  to  pursue  it  through  all  the  maps,  and  note  within 
what  limits  it  exists  for  every  case  required.  This  is  very 
laborious,  and  might  easily  lead  to  error.  I  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  determine  the  language  used  at  Andernach,  a 
well-known  place  on  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  (that  is,  north- 
west of)  Coblenz,  so  far  as  the  six  maps  which  I  possess  will 
allow.  But  I  feel  by  no  means  certain  that  I  may  not  have 
sometimes  mistaken  the  side  or  the  colour  of  the  boundary- 
line.  I  have  found  the  determination  of  every  point  from 
the  map  exceedingly  laborious.  After  all,  this  only  spells 
out  portions  of  words,  and  to  put  the  whole  word  together 
properly  one  would  have  to  refer  to  the  maps  for  all  the 
vowels  and  consonants.  Thus,  we  find  below  that  -pf-  in 
Ap/el  is  called  -bb-,  but  how  is  a  called  ?  do  they  say  abbl  or 
obbl  ?  and  so  on. 

High  German  in  Roman  letters,  dialect  at  Andernach  in  Italics.     The  numbers 

refer  to  the  points  in  the  systematic  index. 

Sheet  1.     Initial  Consonants.  Sheet  2.  Medial  and  Final  Consonants. 

"So.  4  pf-, /;-.  Xo.  35  -b-,  -u;-,  in  iiber,  aber,  oben, 
No.  8  W-,  b',  in  wer,  was,  wem,  wie,  geblieben ;    -b-,  -»i-,  in  Abend  ; 

wo.  and  -b,  =  -/  (?  bleib,  bit  if) . 

No.  9  g-,  J  and  g  mixed.  No.  36  -rby  -r/*,  in  Korb. 

No.  12  k-,  k-  in  kein.  No.  38  -pf-,  ^bb-  (in  Apfel?). 

No.  18  t-,  d-.  No.  39  -If-,  -/,  in  Atfe;  -f,  -/,  in 
No.  19  tr-,  tr-.  auf. 

No.  28  schw-,  sehw',  in  Schwester.  No.  40  -rf,  -r/*in  Dorf. 

No.  33  m-,  OT-,  in  mit.  No.  41  -f-,  -m;-  in  Ofen. 

*  Since  this  was  in  type,  Dr.  "Wenker  places  from  which  he  has  received  in- 

has  informed  me  in  a  private  letter  that  formation  and  have  the  respective  trans- 

this  suggestion  agrees  fully  with  his  own  lations  written  down  on  the  spot  with 

plans,  and  that  he  intends  to  make  a  phonetic  exactness,  to  be  subsequently 

personal  visit  to  a  large  number  of  the  incorporated  with  his  text. 
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Sheets  18  and  19.    Verb  wiVi,  present  Sheets  27  and  28.    Pronouns. 

tense. 

No.  151  -St  -»,  in  bist.  No.  223  du,  dau  dou.- 

No.  152  -8,  -«  in  ist;   -i,  -f,  in  bist  No.  224  dir,  dir,  order. 

iat  {?=bea  es).  No.  225  dich,  deck. 

Nos.  150,  153,  169,  sind  aein  (npure).  No.  227  ihr,  ir.   ^  ^        ^        ^ 

I  cannot  see  whether  bin  or  ben  is  No.  227-8  euch  (dat.  and  ace),  eteh, 

indicated ;  I  think  ben  is  right,  but  No.  235  euer,  eier. 

the  lines  seem  to  have  been  omitted. 

Of  course  these  are  but  a  small  part  (say  a  sixth)  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  local  speech,  and,  essentially  interesting 
as  they  are,  they  fail  in  giving  a  general  view  of  the  speech 
actually  used.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  enormous 
mass  of  information,  applying  in  this  one  map  to  about  3000 
places*  could  have  been  otherwise  given.  But  I  venture  to 
suggest  that  many  improvements  are  possible  in  drawing  and 
colouring  the  boundary-lines,  and  determining  with  ease  and 
certainty  the  parts  they  exclude  and  inclose.* 

I  have  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  this  wonderful 
book,  because  I  consider  it  the  greatest,  the  best-designed, 
and  the  best-executed  attempt  hitherto  made  to  determine 
the  peculiarities  of  local  speech,  and  compare  them  with  the 
artificial  literary  language  of  a  country.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  Dr.  Wenker  will  live  to  complete  his  gigantic  under- 
taking. 

Report  on  the  Yaagan  Language  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
arranged  by  the  president  from  the  papers  of 
THE  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  Missionary  at  Uoshuoeia, 

From  the  consideration  of  variations  in  two  of  the  most 
cultivated  languages  of  modern  times,  with  millions  of 
speakers,  I  turn  to  languages  of  a  few  naked  savages  in  the 
New  World  and  the  Old,  numbering  less  than  3000  speakers 
a  piece.  Yet  these  are  distinct  languages,  with  by  no 
means  small  vocabularies  or  deficient  in  number  of  sounds, 
and  both  excessively  complicated  in  grammar  by  the  minute 

*  Dr.  "Wenker  also  informs  me  in  the  with  in  the  necessarily  small  resources 
letter  already  mentioned  that  he  will  of  the  town  of  Marburg,  where  he  re- 
have  particular  attention  paid  to  the  sides,  but  hopes  that  the  nc^gotiations 
drawing  and  colouring  of  the  boundaries.  now  on  foot  will  remove  these  among 
Hitherto  he  has  had  much  to  contend  other  difficulties. 
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differences  which  in  cultivated  languages  we  have  come  to 
overlook.  Complication  is  by  no  means  a  mark  of  a  good 
language.  It  harasses  thought,  and  prevents  proper  gene- 
ralisation. Earlier  languages,  or  those  of  savage  tribes, 
present  complications  which,  to  my  mind,  are  a  mark  of 
inferiority.  The  languages  of  modern  civilisation  tend  more 
and  more  to  simplicity,  to  the  expression  of  general  thoughts 
by  general  terms,  which  are  then  limited  by  additions,  and 
not  by  making  these  additions  part  of  the  original  word, 
which  would  render  generalisation  impossible,  just  as  if  we 
had  words  for  to  go  in,  to  go  otity  to  go  over^  to  go  by,  etc.,  but 
none  for  to  go  simply.  The  two  languages  with  which  I 
proceed  to  deal  are  one  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  other 
in  the  South  Andaman  Island. 

Soon  aflter  the  invention  of  the  English  Phonetic  Alphabet 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Pitman  and  myself  in  1846  (used  in  printing 
the  Phonetic  News),  the  Rev.  Pakenham  Despard,  of  Redland, 
near  Bristol,  (recently  deceased),  started  on  a  mission  to  Pata- 
gonia, and  particularly  to  that  southern  archipelago  known  as 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  or  the  Land  of  Fire.  He  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  alphabet  then  invented,  and  he  employed  it 
as  most  convenient  for  teaching  the  natives  to  read.  But  it 
was  both  redundant  and  defective  for  his  purposes.  It  sym- 
bolised English  sounds  which  did  not  occur  in  Fireland,  and 
it  had  not  symbols  for  sounds  which  did  occur  there.  The 
former  was  not  of  much  consequence,  as  many  English 
words,  or  English  pronunciations  of  biblical  names,  had  to 
be  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  for  which  these  letters  were 
required.  For  the  others,  new  signs  were  invented.  Until 
last  year  nothing  had  been  printed  in  it.  But  in  1880  the 
Rev.  T.  Bridges,  one  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  living 
in  TJoshuoeia,^  in  the  midst  of  the  pure  native  Yaagan  race, 
and  had  translated  the  Gospel  of  Luke  into  their  speech  (which 
is  one  of  the  three  principal  but  entirely  unrelated  Fuegian 

*  For  a  reason  explained  further  on,  The  name  of  thisplace  is  usually  written 

I  write  all  Yaagan  words  in  Glossic  Ooshooia^  and   I  find  even    Uahuwia. 

explained  presently.     Here  it  should  I   adopt  the  pronunciation  furnished  in 

be  noted  tnat  aa  rhymes  to  English  the  date  of  Maiakaul's  letter  at  the  end 

'  papa/  mmA  to  *pusQ/  and  ei  to  pie,  of  this  report  (p.  43). 

Phil.  Trani.  1882-3^.  3 
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languages,  Yaagan,  Aiakuloof,  and  Anna),  came  to  England 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  it  through  the  press.  This  he 
did,  and  immediately  returned  to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  But 
while  in  England,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Robert  Oust,  a  member  of 
our  council,  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  particulars  of  the 
language.  This  was  to  have  been  used  in  Dr.  Murray's 
address  in  1880,  but  it  required  more  time  to  put  in  order 
than  Dr.  Murray  had  at  his  command.  The  same  reason 
obliged  me  to  pass  it  by  last  year.  But  from  the  language 
being  written  in  an  alphabet  which  I  had  a  chief  hand  in 
inventing,  I  have  cherished  a  kind  of  parental  feeling  to- 
wards it,  and  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  put  Mr.  Bridges's 
account  into  a  suitable  form.  The  first  need  was  to  change 
the  alphabet,  so  as  to  avoid  his  new  letters.  The  phonetic 
alphabet  of  1846,  which  was  the  one  Mr.  Bridges  adopted, 
was  founded  on  the  English  vowel  analogies,  and  though,  as 
was  proved  by  much  printing  and  teaching,  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  the  English  language,  was  not  suitable  for  mis- 
sionary purposes.  But  to  preserve  the  character  of  the 
writing  I  here  transliterate  it  into  Glossic,  from  which  any 
one  could  immediately  recover  the  symbols  used  by  Mr. 
Bridges,  according  to  the  account  given  below.  There  is  also 
no  difficulty  in  finding  Glossic  signs  for  the  new  letters, 
so  that  Mr.  Bridges's  paper  can  be  duly  represented.^ 


*  The  following  gives  the  alphabet 
in  Glossic  and  Yaagan  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Bridges  in  the  paper  given  to  Mr. 
Gust,  following  his  oraer,  and  using  his 
examples,  the  figures  (1)  (2),  etc.,  re- 
presenting his  new  letters.  The  ex- 
amples are  the  italic  letters  in  the 
words  cited.  The  glossic  in  italics 
forms  a  separate  column. 


cr 
o 
u 

U 


oi  boy 

oa  boat 

u  but 

eu  few 

ou  out 

Consonants. 


Taagan. 

Qlostlo.       BngUah. 

Vowels. 

a 

at 

tail 

e 

e 

t<ll 

e 

ee 

iee\ 

• 

1 

i 

fill 

(\ 

aa 

ask 

a 

a 

at 

e 

au 

sau; 

0 

0 

hot 

m 

00 

boot 

u 

uo 

book 

• 

I 

ei 

tron 

ch  j 

P  b 

k  g 

t  d 

f  ^ 

n  ng 

s  z 

ih  th 

th  dh 

I  Ih 

r  rh 

y  y^ 

w  ivh 

h  kh 

m  nh 


cAin 
pin 
cat 
dn 
/in 
no 
«in 


June 

bin 

got 

den 

vain 

sink 

lie« 

wish  your  Fr. 
thin    then 
/ack    Zlajielly  We. 
nm     hrh 
yes     hy 
we      whi\A 
he       \eh  Ge. 
me      hr 
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(1)  M  is  an  1  with  a  loop  in  the 
mid(U6  on  left,  whether  it  is  the  real 
Welsh  II  or  not  is  donhtful,  it  occurs 
in  aalheena,  Luke  xiv.  29. 

(2)  rh  is  r  with  a  loop  in  the  middle 
and  to  the  left  of  the  stem ;  the  sound 
may  he  the  same  as  the  Welsh  rh  as 
here  assumed,  the  only  examples  given 
are  first  the  letters  hrh  and  next  a 
Yaagan  word  »eerh. 

f3)  yA  is  y  with  a  loop  in  the  middle 
ana  to  the  left  of  the  thick  stroke.  The 
only  example  given  is  a  Taagan  word 
OOayhenata. 

(4)  trA  is  Y  with  a  loop  in  the  middle 
and  to  the  left  of  the  thick  stroke  for 
the  capital,  and  an  inverted  a  with  a 
loop  to  the  right  in  the  thick  stroke  for 
the  small  letter. 

(5)  hA  is  n  with  a  loop  in  the  first 
thick  stroke.  But  the  example  hr  is 
perplexing.  The  Yaagan  word  given 
IS  Anhan.  The  nh  is  quite  conjectural. 

In  the  printed  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
several  important  changes  have  been 
made  in  this  alphabet  and  its  use.  The 
letter  iu= oo  is  abolished  alto^ther, 
and  is  replaced  by  i^,  which  in  Mr. 
firidges's  MS.  =  Glossic  eu.  An  acute 
accent  is  used  to  mark  the  aspirate, 
and  a  grave  accent  to  mark  a  preceding 
y,  thus  eian  ouan  for  heian  houan,  and 
dmana  for  yamaua  ;  and  a  long  mark 
means  a  tr,  as  uoru  for  touoru.  All 
these  accents  require  new  types  to  be 
cut  for  the  new  letters,  and  are  very 
expensive.  They  also  add  much  to 
the  complexity  of  the  printing,  and 
were  quite  unnecessary.  This  alphabet 
is  therefore  not  mine  at  all,  ana  could 
not  be  printed  with  the  types  I  had 
cut.  One  of  these  types  a,  the  roman 
modification  of  a,  is  not  used,  but  in 
its  place  the  italic  a  is  employed,  and 
as  the  letter  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
the  page  has  a  disagreeable  dotty  look, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  which  I  lay  on  the  table. 
An  entirely  new  type  is  also  intro- 
troduced,  looking  litce  italic  «,  with  the 
t<>p  hook  bent  round  to  a  circle.  This 
is  used  for  the  English  sound  of  er  in 
the  English  words  introduced,  as  chap- 
ter,  Pet^r,  supp^,  s<frvant,  and  in 
Mary  (quasi  me-er'%)^  and  also  with  a 
grave  accent  over  it  stands  for  the 
word  y^wr  (ch.  xiii.  v.  11).  The  con- 
seouence  is  that  the  printed  book  has 
a  oif  erent  alphabet  from  that  used  for 


30  years  in  teaching  the  natives. 
When  I  saw  Mr.  Bridges  on  his  first 
coming  over  I  told  him  that  my  alphabet 
was  not  well  fitted  for  his  purpose,  but 
a  very  great  mistake  has  been  made  I 
think  in  altering  and  patching  it  up 
in  this  extraordinary  manner.  In  this 
report  I  follow  the  MS.  exclusively. 
Dr.  Bridges  had  prepared  a  dictionary 
of  30,000  words  (what  a  wealth  of 
language  for  a  naked  barbarous  tribe 
now  omy  3000  strong !)  all  in  the  old 
spelling,  without  the  A,  y,  u^,  accents.  I 
have  a  copy  of  an  explanation  of  the 
Yaagan  alpnabet  left  by  Mr.  Bridges  for 
Miss  Gouty  (to  whom  and  her  father,  Mr. 
D.  Gouty,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  American  Mission- 
ary Society,  11,  Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet 
Street,  I  am  much  indebted  for  valu- 
able information),  in  which  the  old 
forms  are  used,  and  I  have  a  facsimile 
copy  of  a  letter  from  a  native  to  Mr. 
Bridges  written  as  late  as  5  Aug.  1880 
with  the  old  letters.  Hence  the  change 
seems  to  be  a  very  unnecessary  break  of 
old  associations.  Mr.  Bridges  has  just 
sent  the  MS.  of  his  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  to  be  printed,  pre- 
sumably in  the  new  way.  How  any 
one  could  have  been  so  ill  advised  as 
to  use  accents  like  a  d  a  for  A<i,  ya,  way 
it  is  difficult  for  a  philologist  to  con- 
ceive. To  me  it  is  an  inscrutable 
riddle,  though  I  have  a  glimmering  of 
how  the  change  arose  in  this  particular 
case.  For  when  m  was  changed  to  q, 
a  single  character  was  wanted  for  the 
Glossic  eUj  because  it  was  a  frequent 
Yaagan  sound,  and  had  been  repre- 
sented by  the  single  character  q  in  the 
old  alphabet.  What  was  easier  than 
to  put  a  grave  accent  over  the  q  re- 

fardless  of  the  consequences  ?  But  y 
eing  commonly  joined  to  other  letters 
the  use  of  this  grave  accent  had  to  be 
extended.  It  lessened  the  number  of 
types  in  a  word.  What  a  great  advan- 
tage !  Then  w  and  A  were  found  to  be 
related  to  y  and  followed  suit.  And  so 
perhaps  this  great  alphabetical  blunder 
was  committed.  Mr.  Bridges  says  he  has 
used  my  alphabet  in  printing.  Against 
this  assertion  I  protest  most  earnestly 
and  vehemently.  I  refuse  to  be  mixed 
up  with  the  representation  of  A,  y,  u;, 
by  an  acute  accent  and  a  grave  accent 
and  a  macron  or  long  mark,  as  a,  a,  a, 
for  ha,  yUf  wa. 
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What  follows  is  a  re-arrangement  and  transliteration  of 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges's  paper. 

The  language  is  called  Yaagan  because  Yaaga  is  a  district 
in  the  centre  of  the  land,  and  the  dialect  spoken  by  the 
people  inhabiting  it,  is  that  which  Mr.  Bridges  has  learned, 
and  which  he  considers  to  be  the  best  standard,  because  it  is 
central,  and  differs  less  from  the  extremes  than  they  do  from 
each  other.  The  name  Yaagans  includes  all  the  Yaagan-speak- 
ing  people  who  occupy  both  shores  of  the  Beagle  Channel  and 
the  shores  of  all  the  islands  south  of  it.  But  the  natives  do  not 
use  the  term.  They  call  themselves  simply  Tamana  or  Man, 
and  their  language  Ydman*  hdasha  ^  or  Man's  Voice.  Ydmana 
literally  means  sound,  whole,  healthy,  well,  living,  and 
ydmandna  to  live,  be  living,  recover  life  or  health,  recover 
after  sickness,  or  to  heal  as  a  wound,  weedmandna  v.  tr.  to 
make  well,  bring  to  life,  heal,  recover,  save  life,  give  life  to, 
raise  to  life,  deliver  life  in  danger,  ydmanaamoota  to  be 
alive.  Yamanaasina^  alive,  living  though  in  a  suffering 
state,  hence  not  readily  dying,  having  a  strong  life,  not 
yielding  quickly  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Yamanaaki,  the 
living  one,  the  sound  healthy  one. 

Doubled  letters  are  really  doubled  in  speech,  as  in  English 
meanness,  thus  annoo  sorry,  kin-nUom  silly,  kit-td  to  creep, 
dttd  to  pare,  wur-ri  to  wade,  y^r-ri  to  flow,  is-sd  to  produce 
fruit  or  seed,  nus-sd  to  chip,  mum-md  to  break,  rend,  iim-md 
what  do  you  say  ?  iil-ld  sores,  uol-ld  to  come  ashore,  il-li  to 
bathe,  iiosh'Shdo  upward,  luk-kd  the  thigh,  uk-kd!  oh  dear 
me !  dp'pi  a  paddle,  wiip-pi  to  sit  by  a  fire,  etc. 

M  attracts  b  and  p,  n  attracts  d  and  t,  as  cumbeibi  two, 
umba  together  up  in  the  hand,  lumbi  black,  unda  to  gather 
mussels,  tuntookoo  dust,  tekindika  to  put  one's  foot  upon,  etc. 

When  a  word  ending  in  kh,  rh,  sh  or /is  inflected  or  takes 
an  affix  beginning  with  a  vowel,  these  sounds  mutate  1.  kh 
to  k  or  g,  2.  rh  to  t,  3.  sh  to  r,  4.  /  to  p,  as — 

1.  hukh  an  egg,  hukaaki  with  an  egg,  houa  haaguon  my 
egg,  haagoopei  for  or  with  respect  to  an  egg. 

*  The    acuto    accents  used  in  this      employed  whenever  they  were  written 
report,    imply    stress    only,   and    are      in  Mr.  Bridges's  MS. 
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2.  seerh  a  thing,  houa  aietuon  my  thing,  sMoopei  with 
regard  to  the  thing. 

3.  «(/*  a  hearth,  aapuon  on  the  hearth,  aapoopei  into  or 
towards  the  hearth  or  fire,  yif  narrow  or  ridge,  t/eepuonatft 
to  get  narrow ;  hakoo  yeeptMn  the  other  ridge. 

Conversely  when  1.  A;,  ^,  2.  t,  d,  3.  r  and  4.  p  are  followed 
by  a  vowel,  but  in  course  of  inflection  become  final,  they 
mutate  back  to  1.  kh,  2.  rh,  3.  «A,  and  4./.  Thus  {k  or  A«« 
being  the  pronominal  prefix)  the  infinitives  1.  tdagoo  to  g^ve, 
dakoo  to  rake  out,  2.  dautoo  to  run,  3.  wra  to  cry,  weep,  and 
4.  aapoo  to  pluck  up,  become  in  the  3  p.  s.  of  perf.  indie. 
1.  kutdakh,  kaakh,  2.  kuddarh,  3.  k*uo8h  (where  '  is  simply 
an  apostrophe  denoting  the  omission  of  n  in  ku),  4.  kaaf. 

PREPOsmoNS.  The  relations  usually  expressed  by  prepo- 
sitions in  Aryan  languages  are  indicated  by  a  composition  of 
one  verb  with  another,  as  follows  : 

1.  By  suffixes  :  tnuc/n  to  go  or  come  in,  eelina  to  feel  (tran- 
sitive), to  put  one's  hand  out;  but  eeli-muchi  to  put  one's 
hand  in,  as  into  a  pocket,  eiyi  to  call,  ^iyi-miichi  to  call  in. 
dta  to  take,  tu-muchi  to  take  in.  tstdagata^  to  lead  by  the 
hand,  tstukh  fniichi,  to  lead  into,  ddatoo  to  run,  durh-muchi 
to  run  into. 

mdanaatsikuriy  to  go  or  come  out,  is  used  in  the  same  way, 
as  durh-manaatsikuri,  to  run  out. 

ookeia  to  go  or  come  up.  hateiyakeidai  cunjima  I  called 
him  up. 

meena  to  go  or  come  down,    hateiyi-meennodai  I  called  down. 

oot^ka  to  put  one  thing,  and  wusella  to  put  several  things, 
out  of  the  hand,  in  composition  answer  to  the  prepositions 
on,  upon,  across,  over,  down  on.  Thus,  tekila  to  tread,  put 
one's  foot,  tikindeka  to  put  one's  foot  upon,  eelina  to  reach 
out  one''s  hand,  eelind^ka  to  put  one's  hand  or  finger  upon. 
eelaana  to  build,  eeland^ka  to  build  upon,  as  a  house  upon  its 
site,  aaguoloo  to  leap,  aaguond^ka  to  leap  across  or  over 
and  so  on  ad  libitum,  diipa  to  take  ofl*  oneself  a  single 
article  of  clothing,  duof-tika  to  do  so  and  also  to  put  it  down 
on  any  place,  dup^auasella  to  do  the  same  for  several  articles 
of  clothing. 
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2.  By  prefixes. 

muta  or  mutj  to  go  or  come  in.  mufata  to  go  or  come  in 
and  take.  muVeiyi  to  go  or  come  into  and  call,  mut  eelina 
to  go  or  come  into  and  feel,  mutaamdotoo  to  go  in  and  sit 
down.  muCeea  to  go  or  come  in  and  lie  [down,  from  tciea  to 
lie  down. 

man  or  manaa  to  go  or  come  out,  are  prefixed  to  these 
several  words,  thus  man^ata,  maneiyiy  man^eelina,  manaamootoo, 
maneea. 

koopa,  koopaa  or  koop'  to  go  or  come  down,  as  koopaa-Utukh- 
muchinna  cunjima  ukaatoopei  go  down  and  lead  him  into  the 
house,  hakoopatuodai  sin*  halichin  I  went  down  and  took 
your  axe. 

ku*  or  kaag  before  a  vowel,  to  go  or  come  up,  as  ha  kuag^ 
eiyi-manaatsikurooa  skeia,  I  will  go  up  and  call  you  out. 
lmknag*atuodai  sin*  halichin  I  went  up  and  took  your  axe. 

These  prefixes  have  also  still  more  definite  meanings,  and 
with  some  others,  indicate  exactly  in  what  direction  motion 
takes  place,  as  East,  West,  North,  South,  up  towards  the  head 
of  a  creek  or  valley,  or  further  out,  or  down  from  the  shore 
or  from  the  head  of  a  valley  or  bay. 

a)  ku,  or  kaag  before  a  vowel,  implies :  1.  to  go  or  come 
westward,  2.  to  get  up  from  a  sitting  or  prostrate  position, 
3.  to  go  out  or  come  up,  that  is,  higher  up,  as  up  a  beach,  or 
up  further  from  the  shore,  or  up- stairs,  or  higher  up  a  hill, 
as :  kaag*  at*  heia  hukh  go  or  come  up  (as  1.  and  3.)  or  get 
up  (1.)  and  get  me  the  egg. 

fi)  mut  or  mutUy  1.  to  go  or  come  eastward,  2.  to  go  or 
come  into  a  house  from  any  direction,  when  the  house  is 
near,  3.  to  go  or  come  home,  4.  to  get  to  do  thoroughly,  as 
mut*  at*  heia  hukh,  go  (in  any  of  the  above  meanings)  and 
fetch  me  an  egg. 

7)  koapa  or  koop*,  1.  to  go  or  come  down,  that  is,  lower 
down  as  from  a  higher  room  to  a  lower,  or  down  a  hill  or 
towards  the  sea,  2.  to  go  or  come  when  the  direction  is  East, 
and  the  distance  great,  3.  down  towards  the  earth.  Thus 
koop*  at  heiah  hukh  go  down  and  get  me  an  egg, 

h)  ma,  maat,  or  mei,  1.  to  go  or  come  northward,   2.  to  go 
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or  come  ashore  to  do  the  action  stated  by  the  verb  with 
which  it  is  conjoined,  3.  from  off  the  fire,  and  then  position 
close  to  the  fire.  Thus  maaV  at  heia  hukh,  go  (northward) 
and  get  me  an  egg.  Thus  if  there  were  two  henhouses,  one 
to  the  North  and  the  other  to  the  South  of  the  house,  the 
above  phrase  would  very  clearly  state  to  which  of  the  two 
the  person  sent  was  to  go.  maatootik  heia  eian,  come  bring 
my  fuel  and  put  it  on  the  shore,  mdatoomootreen  h4ia  sampan, 
put  my  saucepan,  which  is  on  the  fire,  on  the  hearth  by  the  fire. 

€)  koot  or  koota,  1.  to  go  or  come  southward,  2.  to  go  or 
come  towards  the  end  or  edge  of  any  cliff,  or  out  to  the  end 
of  a  yard  or  boom,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  3.  to  go  or  come  to 
the  fireplace  in  the  centre  of  wigwam  from  either  side  of  the 
wigwam,  4.  to  go  or  come  out  into  deeper  water  and  further 
out  from  the  shore. 

§)  koo^  or  before  verbs  beginning  with  eu  or  y,  kto,  1.  to  go 
or  come  when  the  direction  is  west  and  the  distance  not 
great,  2.  to  go  or  come  towards  or  to  the  door  of  a  wigwam 
from  the  upper  end,  or  from  either  side  of  the  wigwam  or  room. 
3.  it  conveys  the  idea  of  coming  to  an  end  or  being  spent. 

rj)  kaap,  1.  to  go  or  come  up  towards  or  to  the  head  of  any 
creek,  cove,  bay  from  the  outer  parts,  2.  to  go  or  come  to- 
wards the  head  of  any  valley  from  the  lower  parts  of  the 
valley,  3.  to  go  or  come  from  the  door  end  of  a  wigwam  to 
the  upper  or  inner  end,  or  to  go  or  come  from  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  to  the  upper  part  of  it  in  order  to  do  any  action  the 
combined  verb  may  declare. 

"Whenever  we  use  our  phrase,  "  go  and  do  this  or  that," 
one  or  other  of  these  prefixes  must  be  used  to  indicate  the 
nature  and  direction  of  the  going,  they  cannot  be  used  pro- 
miscuously. There  is  a  proper  verb  answering  to  our  verb 
**  to  go,"  but  when  "  go  "  is  conjoined  to  some  other  verb, 
then  one  or  other  of  these  seven  prefixes  must  be  used,  and 
'*  these  prefixes,"  adds  Mr.  Bridges,  "  are  a  source  of  great 
beauty  and  perfection  to  the  language." 

3.  By  both  suffixes  and  prefixes. 

waana  to  pass,  used  as  a  suffix,  with  man  or  manaa  used  as 
a  prefix  as  in  2,  thus  daatoo  to  run,  durh-wdana  to  run  past. 
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mana'durhwaana  to  run  right  through,  ookoo  to  shoot  an 
arrow,  man-uok-wdana  to  shoot  an  arrow  right  through  and 
thus  past. 

Verbs. 

Besides  the  peculiar  mode  of  comhining  verhs  to  express 
relations  of  place,  just  explained,  the  Yaagan  language  has  a 
series  of  verbs  referring  to  a  single  object  only,  and  another 
series  referring  to  several  objects  as  distinct  from  a  single 
object.  These  are  singular  and  plural  verbs,  and  they  save 
the  necessity  of  expressing  the  plurality  of  nouns.  But 
these  verbs,  whether  single  or  plural,  are  also  inflected  to 
agree  with  a  single,  dual,  or  plural  subject.  Such  verbs  are 
of  course  transitive,  but  there  are  also  neuter  verbs  which  are 
inflected  for  the  subject.  Mr.  Bridges  seems  to  consider  the 
singular  verbs  as  rather  an  *'  inflection  "  of  the  plural,  than 
conversely,  quoting  gdoloo  pi.  tr.  v.  to  pull  out,  as  arrows 
from  the  body  of  a  seal,  but  giiolata  to  pull  out  one  (arrow  e.g.). 
ooseu  to  pluck  a  bird,  that  is  to  pull  out  many  feathers,  but 
oosata  to  pull  out  one  feather  or  one  hair,  g^ia  to  put  several 
logs  on  end,  ook4ia  to  put  a  single  log  on  end.  The  singular 
and  plural  forms  sometimes  difier  materially. 

Examples. 

a)  transitive  verbs. 

atupeueen'  out  put  the  stone  on  board,  wagupeueen  out  put 
the  stones  on  board. 

Mian  chkindecaua  blangket  we  will  spread  the  blanket  (as 
on  a  bed),  h^ian  chkiwusellana  we  (more  than  two)  will  spread 
the  blankets. 

Mian  ikeemooa  out  we  (more  than  two)  will  put  the  stone 
in,  ha-teiyigooa  oui  I  will  put  the  stones  in. 

mdagoo  to  bear  or  have  a  child,  kumukh  moot  a  wulaiwa  she 
has  one  son,  kulmhshaamoota  wulaiwa  she  has  sons. 

/8)  intransitive  verbs. 

hakoochidai  I  went  abroad,  hipa-koochidai  we  (two)  went 
abroad,  heian  toomupidai  we  (more  than  two)  went  abroad, 
toomupi  being  the  plural  form  of  koochi. 
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aanan  kugaaraf  uoahsha  there  is  a  canoe  up  at  the  head  of 
the  creek  on  the  water,  aanan  kaaP  uoshsha  there  are  canoes 
at  the  head  of  the  creek  on  the  water,  from  cuna  a  single 
object  to  be  on  the  water  and  aaho  several  objects  to  be  there. 

kunna  kootang  kunuodai  what  single  person  spoke  on  the 
water,  that  is  when  aboard  the  canoe,  kunnai-i  kootang  kunaa- 
pikindai  what  two  persons  did  so,  kunneian  kooian-aaluoda 
what  three  or  more  persons  did  so. 

unda  kaatakara  did  he  or  she  go  P  unda  kaatakaraapei  did 
they  (being  two  persons)  go  ?  und^  ootuoshura  did  they  (being 
more  than  two  persons)  go  ?  ootuoshoo  being  the  plural  form 
of  kdataka. 

idea  to  lie  down,  sing.,  oopeiashana  pL,  motoo  to  sit  down, 
sing.,  toowaagoo  pi.,  mimi  to  stand,  sing.,  paldna  pi.,  ikinieea 
to  be  in  a  thing,  as  a  bag,  sing.,  teiyigoora  pi. 


The  Yerb  "To  Take. 


» 


The  principal  form  is  ata,  but  this  conveys  the  idea  of 
taking  with  the  hand,  paw,  or  claw,  ittata  to  take  with  the 
mouth  as  a  dog,  from  ^ua  to  bite,  gaatnata  to  take  some- 
thing upon  something  else,  as  a  joint  of  meat  on  a  dish,  a 
corpse  on  a  stretcher,  or  anything  in  a  spoon,  ikeemata  sing., 
teiyeegata  pi.  (from  the  verbs  ikeemoo  and  teiyigoo)  to  take 
anything  inclosed  in  something  else,  that  is,  taking  both  the 
thing  and  what  holds  it.  kusi  to  stuff,  ata  to  take,  kusaiata 
to  take  anything  (as  grass)  stuffed  into  a  bag  or  pocket 
together  with  the  bag  or  pocket,  kilina  to  put  boots  on  one- 
self, kilinata  to  walk  off  with  a  pair  of  boots,  while  wearing 
them,  maagoo  to  wear  round  one's  neck,  kumugatuodai  hou 
mpuoshka  she  took  my  shell  necklace  (not  in  her  hand  or 
pocket,  but)  by  wearing  it.  dupa  to  wear  or  put  on  oneself, 
said  of  any  shawl,  cloak,  mantle,  jacket,  coat,  blanket,  etc., 
cunna  who  doopatura  took  away  by  wearing  hoiia  meiaka  my 
guanaco  mantle  ?  at^ga  to  paddle  or  row  and  hence  to  go  by 
canoe  or  boat  either  by  paddling  or  sailing,  tatoogata  to  take 
away  any  canoe  or  boat  by  going  in  it  and  paddling  it  away 
to  some  other  place. 

To  the   above   indications,  the  fragmentary  character  of 
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which  is  very  tantalising,  I  am  able  by  the  kindness  of  Miss 
Couty  to  furnish  a  rather  interesting  specimen  of  the  lan- 
guage itself.  It  consists  of  the  first  13  verses  of  the  gospel 
according  to  Luke  in  the  original  draft  in  the  old  notation, 
with  what  Mr.  Bridges  considered  to  be  a  literal  rendering 
back  of  the  same  into  English.  This  rendering  follows  the 
original  draft  and  not  the  printed  edition,  with  which  there- 
fore I  shall  not  trouble  you.  As  before,  I  transliterate  into 
Glossic.  The  place  of  the  stress  is  marked  by  an  acute 
accent  in  the  first  8  verses  only.  The  Yaagan  is  printed  in 
Italics.  The  literal  rendering  is  added  in  Roman  letters 
opposite  to  each  verse. 

Luke,  chap.  i.  w.  1-13. 


1.  Wuoroo  ydmana  kookuna»htda»i- 
yaageidai  heian  ouwiin  toomuoahuorh' 
geuUakuon. 

2.  Kookiinjita  hiiandnima  koomuri' 
sinddi  yundoulitom  dlagoomootcuhin  too- 
tnooeianunashin  yaageiipei, 

3.  Bei  yundSuhtom  tvuVeiaualenO' 
tdaki  hdla  kuoruodai  ake'ia  Idimarh 
yaagiia  Theeofiius  ouwiin  makuorooa. 

4.  Ouwiin  tkeia  hawiiV ookitnaihtaa' 
8aanaa-kuort4odai  »a  t6omeeaageiashin. 


5.  Her  ad  yatstSueenashin  Joodeea 
keiya-ydmrtnaa-mdoluodai  Zakar^ias, 
matweedagi-muni-way  Abiaudoulumna^ 
ktetdoktwn  kuwdapa-mdotuodai  Eeliza' 
beth  Airanehee-ukan'douluom'keepa, 

6.  Kunddi  matdokoopei  kutoomooteki' 
pikindai  Oaudnchikeia  hiima  outcunaa' 
wdapan  kuwuV -tutroomoomootoo-pikin' 
dai  Tdueenmdotooaakinchikeia. 

7.  Kunddi  keiyooaV dpiayoodapeis  E^' 
lizabeth  auaieieldakin-daagiay  kunddi 
baav  ehila  ydaruoma  ydmanaapei. 

8.  Zakareins  wushtukhmunidaara  ki' 
china  wushtdagoo  keetoo  toomoogdalikh' 
munishin  kichina  mushtdagoo-ddara, 

9.  Kook*  hakwmdeian  wuahtukh' 
munishin  kunjin  hakuon  kula  gdama 
murhida  Toueenaakinchi  ukaatoopei 
kuon  hapntuoshkooa  matootoogntaaki. 

10.  Kunjin    tukhmunidaara    kuon 


Many  persoiu  have  made  plainly 
manifest  the  things  which  we  truly 
have  heard  and  received. 

In  the  selfsame  manner  as  they  re- 
vealed them  to  us,  who  from  the  he- 
ginning  constantly  saw  (them)  and 
were  sent  to  declare  them. 

I^  who  have  from  the  he^nnine 
heen  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
things,  have  desired  to  orderly  tell 
thee,  0  Theophilus,  truly  beloved. 

I  have  honestly  desired  to  make  all 
things  plain  unto  thee  that  thou 
mightest  believe  the  truth  of  these 
things  which  thou  hast  been  taught. 

when  Herod  lived  and  ruled  in 
Judea,  there  lived  a  man  Zacharias,  a 
man  who  was  an  appointed  teacher 
(Priest  or  Officer)  in  the  course  of  Abia, 
his  wife  was  named  Elizabeth,  a 
woman  of  the  family  of  Aaron. 

These,  the  man  and  his  wife  did 
both  so  live  as  to  be  seen  by  God  to  be 
good,  they  did  both  truly  comply  with 
all  the  commands  of  Him  who  lives 
the  Ruling  one  (the  Holy  God). 

They  were  both  without  children, 
because  Elizabeth  was  barren ;  and 
they  were  no  longer  young  persons. 

As  (whilst)  Zacharias  was  occupied 
in  his  duties,  which  had  been  appointed 
him  to  do,  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
duties. 

Even  as  others  fulfilled  their  duty, 
he  also  bore  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
the  sweet  oil  in  a  burning  state  (in  his 
turn  burnt  the  sweet  oil). 

Whilst  he  was  offering  the  burning 
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nuUootoogntaaJn  yamanaad€Mra  kutoo- 
v^aaguodai  tuin  Oaud* nehikeia  kaamuO" 
9hi$indai. 

11.  KuUlekidai  ToueenaakineM  too- 
mooeiamimunia  toamunithin  kuon  UUhh 
malukhmuni  uonigocpei. 

12.  Zakareia*  tekiahin  kufijima  ku- 
thaapuoruodai  kumaiakunatwjdai. 

13.  Toolwneiammaakin  kunjima  ku- 
kootaanuodai  :  oola  yingganika  Zaka- 
reias,  m  mamuaroomunaaki  sa  munit' 
atrmuothashinf  »a  tookuon  Eelizabeth 
skeia  ktoomukh'  taagooaamuoih  wulaiwa 
ta  UtooapunauamtMsh  kunjima  Jon, 


oil   all    the   people   were 
without  praying  to  God. 


assembled 


At  this  time  he  saw  a  messenger  of 
the  Lord,  who  was  standing  on  the 
rifipht  hand  side  of  the  place  (structure) 
where  the  oil  was  burned. 

When  Zacharias  saw  him  he  was 
dismayed  (distressed),  he  was  afraid. 

He  (the  Messenger)  who  was  sent 
said  to  him.  Don't  be  sifraid  Zacharias, 
thou  art  one  who  is  heard  in  the 
prayers  thou  art  in  the  habit  of  asking, 
thy  wife  Elizabeth  bearing  shall  give 
thee  a  son,  whom  thou  art  to  name  John. 


While  we  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
Mr.  Bridges  has  endeavoured  to  reduce  this  very  difficult 
passage  to  the  comprehension  of  savages  who  can  have 
formed  no  conception  of  the  usages  of  Je^^rish  life  at  that 
time,  yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  as  no  native  Fuegian 
could  have  thought  out  such  a  history,  so  no  native  Fuegian 
could  have  used  such  phrases.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
have  in  the  letter  of  Stirling  Maiakaul,  from  XJoshuoeia, 
5  Aug.  1880,  a  native  Fuegian  expressing  himself  in  his 
own  language.  I  conclude  this  Report  therefore  by  giving 
the  commencement  of  this  letter  (transliterated  into  Glossic), 
wit^  the  translation,  which  is  printed  after  the  lithographed 
facsimile  in  my  possession.  The  pointing  follows  copy.  I 
should  say  that  the  writing  would  be  good  for  an  average 
English  elementary  schoolboy  of  twelve  to  fourteen,  but  I 
may  easily  have  made  some  mistakes  in  transcribing. 


Mr.  Brijit,  houa  tugaktwloo  oca. 
Met  hatoomuraah  abagoodadai  skeia  haa 
pit,  kuonji  daara  aa  mooeiatMlang- 
geiata  akuom.  apa  sin  Yamalim  unda 
haap  is  kundeian  tuola  God  tkeia  mu- 
tawukhmuni  annoo.  skeia.  ha  chila 
istekiskabagoodaua  hex  hatannoongeiata 
skeia  toomaa  geiatoosh  abagoodoopei 
ejaudnchi — goota  heibaavouwun  eiaunla 
hotioosi  goota  eekamamupei  hei  skeia 
hachisinayak  tvoota  Godnchikeipei  son- 
daugta.  mukuorooa  wttoroo  Yamana 
skeia  kutai  nuok.  moota  hei  skeia  ha- 
thabaguor  Teloodai  kuokun  hei  sa  Ye- 
lashin  sa  taa  goodai  heia  reis,  annoo 
hataamoonatamoodai  hatiwwushtukala' 
moodai  kuvje  rets  hatoom  ouitooatn-. 
moodaipign  ehi  keiai  kulluom  /uiwaim 


Mr.  Bridges,  my  friend  man,  I  am 
made  glad  by  the  news  of  your  good 
health.  At  what  time  do  you  think  of 
coming  here  ?  How  are  your  peo])le  ? 
Are  they  in  good  health?  If  God  is 
gracious  we  shall  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  you  again.  I  lone  after  you, 
that  you  may  rejoice  us  by  making 
known  to  us  &od.  I  do  not  correctly 
understand  how  to  write  the  language 
of  my  country.  I  have  great  comfort 
in  your  instructions  concerning  God, 
seeing  you  are  a  man  worthy  of  love. 
Many  persons  are  waiting  to  see  you. 
I  was  grateful  to  you  when  you  left 
us  for  the  rice  you  left  for  me  :  I  used 
it  up  in  feeding  men  whom  I  employed 
to  do  some  work  for  me,  and  some  of 
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ou  sttMkgeiat  a  gimlit  sau  bag  tiamaa- 
ffoosee  oundai  Joondaara  ooapig  kupti^ 
uoodai  heiannoo  hateelenatoodai  see 
outoowuseluk  ou  eian  avoaidtndai. 


it  I  gave  to  my  pigs.  Of  the  things 
you  gave  me  I  nave  still  gimlets,  a 
saw,  a  bag,  and  a  file.  In  June  my 
male  pig  died.  I  have  built  a  store- 
room for  packing  away  my  tools,  and 
for  storing  fuel  and  swedes. 


Report  on  Eesearches  into  the  Language  of  the  South 
Andaman  Island,  Arranged  by  the  President  from 
the  Papers  of  E.  H.  Man,  Esq.,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent OF  THE  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
AND  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  of  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps,  Cantonment  Magistrate  at  Ambala,  Panjab. 

Proceeding  from  Sumatra  northwards  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  we  find  first  the  Nicobar,  and  then  the  Andaman 
group  of  islands.  The  latter  is  composed  of  the  North, 
Middle,  South  and  Little  Andamans,  with  numerous  smaller 
ones  adjacent.  In  1858,  Port  Blair,  an  inlet  on  the  south-east 
of  South  Andaman,  was  selected  as  a  penal  settlement  for  the 
Sepoy  rebels,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Indian  Viceroy,  Lord 
Mayo,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  prisoner  in  1872.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Man  went  to  the  Andamans  oflBcially  in  1869,  and  in  July, 
1875,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Andamanese  Homes,  which 
threw  him  into  immediate  and  close  connexion  with  the 
natives,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  studying  tlieir 
language,  habits  and  customs.  In  several  most  interesting 
communications  to  the  Anthropological  Institute  this  year, 
Mr.  Man  has  described  the  physical  and  social  condition 
of  these  tribes.  I  may  mention  in  passing  that  the  Anda- 
manese are  almost  entirely  naked  ^  and  totally  uncivilised, 
but  seem  to  have  many  good  qualities,  and  are  very  moral 
in  respect  to  marriage,  being  strictly  monogamous.  They 
are  dwarfish  in  stature,  the  average  height  of  men  being 
4  ft.  lOf  inches  and  of  women  4  ft.  7\  inches.^  The  accounts 


^  The  women  af tongs  wear  an  o'bu- 
tjgada  or  apron,  consisting  of  one  or  two 
leaves  of  the  mimusfps  Indica^  in  front, 
as  well  as  a  bo'd'ia  or  girdle  with  an  ap- 
pendage hehimd  like  a  bustle,  and  tne 
men  sometimes  wear  a  waistbelt  and 
girdle  of  shells  {Dentaltum  octogoftum). 
Soth  men  and  women  also  frequently 
paint  their  bodies  with  white  and  red  in 
patterns,  and  tattoo  themselves  more 


or  less,  and  wear  necklaces  and  other 
ornaments. 

*  The  maximum  and  minimum  height 
of  men  are  6  ft.  i\  in.,  ^uite  a  giant, 
and  4  ft.  6|  in.  respectively.  Those 
of  women  bemg  4  ft.  11 1  in.  maximum, 
and  4  ft.  4  in.  minimum.  The  average 
weight  of  men  is  98J  lbs.  or  7  stone, 
and  of  women  93|  lbs.  or  slightly  over 
64  stone. 
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of  travellers  in  former  times  were  not  only  very  meagre, 
but  have  been  found  to  contain  important  inaccuracies  both 
as  respects  the  language  and  customs  of  the  natives,  (p.47,  n.l). 

The  Andamanese  have  no  means  of  writing,  and  no  notions 
of  religious  worship.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Anda- 
man group  are  Negritos  and  seem  ta  have  all  descended  from 
a  common  source.  They  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Nicobar  Islands,  who  are  allied  to  the 
Malays.  There  are  at  least  nine  Andamanese  tribes  speak- 
ing mutually  unintelligible  languages,  all  of  which  are, 
however,  formed  after  a  common  type  of  construction,  and 
althouorh  in  two  of  them  an  occasional  resemblance  in  roots 
can  be  traced,  the  relational  words  and  particles,  postpositions, 
prefixes  and  suffixes  which  form  the  principal  peculiarity  of 
the  language,  are  totally  different  for  the  different  tribes. 

Between  July,  1875,  and  April,  1876,  Mr.  Man  had 
prepared  a  vocabulary  of  from  1800  to  2000  South  Andaman 
words,  with  numerous  illustrative  phrases,  and  this  he  had 
intended  to  incorporate  with  his  report  to  Government.  But 
before  doing  so,  about  May,  1876,  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple, 
who  was  at  that  time  in  the  1-2 1st  Fusiliers,  was  transferred 
from  the  head- quarters  of  his  regimenj^  in  Burmah,  to  do 
duty  with  a  detachment  then  stationed  at  Port  Blair.  Mr. 
Temple  had  already  worked  at  the  Burmese  language,  and 
published  a  transliteration  of  it.^  Hence,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Man's  collections,  he  took  the  greatest 

hk^  hty  hp,  hs  for  the  postaspirates, 
which  would  here  be  written  >t',  ^*, 
p%  «*,  the  *  representing  the  Greek 
spiritus  asper.  He  also  uses  au  for 
the  sound  of  unaccented  English  an  m 
authority,  and  ato  for  the  accented  aw 
in  rtM;ful.  He  likewise  distinguishes 
e  in  md;,  e  in  French  pere  (which  he 
identities  with  at  in  Euj^lish  p^n'r)  and 
e  in  French  fete.  He  also  uses  ou  for 
the  English  sound  of  ou  in  mound. 
These  are  his  chief  deviations  from  Dr. 
Hunter's  Indian  system,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  a  subsequent  note  (p.  48,  n.  1) 
that  he  bases  his  Andamanese  system 
upon  this,  although,  not  having  a 
native  orthography  to  deal  with  in  the 
present  case,  he  has  modified  it  in  part. 


^  Notes  on  the  Transliteration  of  the 
Burmese  Alphabet  into  Roman  Cha- 
racters, to  which  is  attached  a  Note  on 
the  Vocal  and  Consonantal  Sounds  of 
the  Peguan  or  Talaing  Languages.  By 
Lieutenant  R.  C.  Temple,  21st  R.N.B. 
Fusiliers.  Rangoon,  printed  at  the 
Central  Jail  Press,  1876  ;  folio,  pp. 
viii.  21.  iv.  In  this  transliteration 
Mr.  Temple  endeavours  to  combine 
"  literal "  with  "  phonetic  **  transcrip- 
tion on  the  basis  of  Sir  "William  Jones's 
system  for  Sanscrit  as  modified  by  Dr. 
Hunter.  But  as  Burmese  has  the 
sound  of  English  th  in  Min,  as  well  as 
the  postaapirated  t  ort^aa  here  written, 
and  has  a  postaspirated  «  or  «*,  but  not 
English  th  in  «Ae,  Mr.  Temple  employs 
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interest  in  them,  and  proposed  an  improved  system  of  speU- 
ing,  which  Mr.  Man  adopted,  and  they  then  agreed  to 
work  together.  One  consequence  of  this  was  that  Mr.  Man 
translated  the  Lord's  Prayer  into  South  Andamanese — a 
natural  but  rather  an  unfortunate  selection  perhaps,  as  the 
Andamanese  have  scarcely  a  proper  word  for  God,^  and  could 
only  call  prayer  '  daily  repetition '  ^  from  observing  the  habits 
of  the  imported  Mussulmans — ^while  Mr.  Temple  wrote  a 
comment  and  introduction,  based  entirely  on  the  facts 
furnished  him  by  Mr.  Man.  The  result  was  published  in 
Calcutta  and  London  (Triibner,  1877),  in  a  little  book  of  81 
pages,  called  "  The  Lord's  Prayer  translated  into  the  South 
Andaman  Language  by  E.  H.  Man,  with  preface,  intro- 
duction, and  notes  by  R.  C.  Temple."  The  preface  is  dated 
September,  1876,  only  four  months  after  Mr.  Temple  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  language.  To  have  written  such 
a  precis  in  so  short  a  time  (seriously  diminished  by  his  being 
engaged  in  studying  for  the  higher  standard  examination  in 
Hindustani,  which  he  passed  while  at  Port  Blair)  evinces 
great  powers  of  appreciation  and  coordination  in  Mr.  Temple. 
It  was  the  first  book  which  gave  any  trustworthy  account  of 
this  language,  the  nature  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  in  this  report. 

Messrs.  Man  and  Temple  then  determined  to  work  together 
for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  complete  grammar  of  the 
language,  Mr.  Man  collecting  the  data,  and  Mr.  Temple 


^  Fu'luga  (the  system  of  spelling 
will  be  explained  on  p.  49)  "is,"  says 
Mr.  Temple,  "as  near  an  equivalent 
for  'God'  as  can  be  found  in  the 
language,  and  conveys  nearly  all  the 
ideas  we  attach  to  tbe  word  *  God  * 
likely  to  occur  to  a  savage  mind. 
Fu'luga  is  a  spirit,  who  dwells  in 
md'tOy  the  sky  {Fu'luga  li'a  i'rda  md'ro 
koktd't'len,  1*.  of  dwelling-place  sky 
middle-in,  and  Fu'luga  md'ro  koktd'rlen 
pol'ike  P.  sky  middle-in  dwell -does) ; 
he  is  the  Creator  of  all  things  and 
supreme  over  all,  he  was  not  bom,  has 
existed  from  time  immemorial  and 
cannot  die ;  his  house  is  of  stone  {i.e, 
of  the  most  magnificent  materials)  and 
invisible;  he  is  the  cause  of  rain,  of 


thunder,  of  natural  death  (Fu'luga  Ira 
pai'chatek  (or  e'rtek)  ywmla  pd'ke^  P. 
his  lap-from  (or  house-from)  rain  fall- 
does,  Fu'luga  ijiri'lkej  P.  angry-is !  (an 
exclamation  used  when  it  thunders). 
Fu'luga  is  distinctly  the  embodiment 
of  goodness  and  power  ...  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  idea  of  evil  embodied 
in  ^e'rem-ehdwgalaf  the  Evil  Spirit  of 
the  jungles  or  land,"  {i'rem  jungle, 
ehdwgala  ghost). — Lord's  Prayer,  p.  48. 
'  Hence '  the  Lord  s  prayer  *  is  trans- 
lated as  Fu'luga  Ira  d'rlalikyd'bf  P. 
of  daily-repetition,  from  d'rla  day,  i 
euphonic,  ikgd'b  repetition,  where  ydb 
means  speak,  and  ik  or  »7  is  a  modify- 
ing prefix,  thus  51  yd'bnga  Vigyd'p  that 
wora  repeat  I 
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arranging  the  results.  Mr.  Man  also  endeavoured  to  obtain 
as  much  information  as  possible  respecting  the  other  tribes. 
On  account  of  the  narrow  limits  to  which  I  must  necessarily 
confine  myself,  and  the  fragmentary  nature  of  these  latter 
collections,  I  shall  deal  exclusively  with  the  South  Andaman 
language,  at  which  these  gentlemen  principally  worked. 
But  the  arrangements  for  joint  authorship  were  un- 
fortunately interfered  with  by  Mr.  Temple's  being  ordered 
off  on  duty  to  different  stations  in  India  in  Oct.  1876,  so  that 
all  the  manuscript  and  all  correspondence  between  him  and 
Mr.  Man  had  thus  to  pass  through  the  post,  entailing  great 
delay,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  personal  communi- 
cation, which  would  have  been  so  valuable.  Nevertheless,  in 
the  two  years  ending  July,  1878,  when  Mr.  Temple  (who 
was  then  in  the  Ist  Goorkhas)  was  ordered  off  on  active 
service,  and  all  papers  were  returned  to  Mr.  Man,  Mr. 
Temple  contrived  to  put  together  and  make  a  fair  copy  of 
a  very  copious  grammar,  of  which  a  short  specimen  of 
11  pages,  containing  the  first  section,  "On  Nouns,"  was 
printed  for  private  circulation  at  Calcutta  in  1878.  On  the 
MS.  being  sent  back  to  Mr.  Man,  he  went  over  it  carefully, 
to  bring  it  up  to  his  advanced  knowledge  in  a  series  of 
voluminous  notes.  These  and  the  MS.  were  returned  to  Mr. 
Temple  after  the  war.  But  he  was  then  appointed  a  Canton- 
ment magistrate  in  the  Panjdb,  and  the  great  press  of 
business  prevented  him  from  obtaining  privilege-leave,  and 
thus  having  an  opportunity  to  correct  his  grammar  by  the 
help  of  these  additional  notes.  In  the  vain  hope,  however, 
that  he  might  find  time  to  do  so,  he  retained  the  MSS.  till 
July,  1881,  when,  with  great  regret  and  reluctance,  he  re- 
turned them  to  Mr.  Man,  who  was  at  the  time  on  leave  in 
England.  The  "specimen"  and  the  "Lord's  Prayer"  are 
the  only  papers  that  they  have  printed  on  the  South 
Andaman  language.  Those  which  Mr.  Man  has  read  before 
the  Anthropological  Institute  only  touch  incidentally  upon  it.^ 

^  It  would  be  really  more  correct  to  language.  For  Colebrooke's  vocabulary 
say  that  these  are  the  only  papers  that  {Asiatic  Researches^  iv.  393-4),  quoted 
have  been  printed  on  any  Andaman      by  Crawfurd,  is  certainly  unintelligible 


L 
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In  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Man  was  introduced  to  me 
through  Mr.  Brandreth,  a  member  of  our  Council,  in  order 
to  settle  the  alphabet  before  printing  it  in  his  Anthropo- 
logical papers.  I  was  then  quite  ignorant  of  the  facts  just 
detailed,  and  merely  endeavoured  to  complete  the  alphabet  on 
the  lines  which  Mr.  Man  had  used.  These  had  been  laid 
down,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mr.  Temple,  and  were  to  some 
extent  Anglo-Indian,  especially  in  the  use  of  a,  not  only  for 
a  in  America,  but  for  a,  u,  o  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation 
of  asst^mption.  A  minimum  of  change  was  thus  produced. 
The  alphabet  was  extended  to  the  Nicobarese  language, 
which  has  all  the  Andamanese  sounds  and  several  others, 
and  among  these  a  peculiar  double  series  of  nasal  vowels. 
The  following  is  the  alphabet  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Man  and 
myself,  with  examples  in  Andamanese  and  Nicobarese.  This 
scheme  is  found  to  work  well,  and  will  be  employed  in  all 
Andaman  words  used  in  this  report.^  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  South  Andaman*  language  is  very  rich  in  vowel 
sounds,  but  is  totally  deficient  in  the  hisses/,  th,  8,  sh,  and  the 
corresponding  buzzes  t?,  dh,  x,  zh.  Of  course  this  alphabet 
has  been  constructed  solely  upon  Mr.  Man's  pronunciation 
of  the  languages,  and  hence  the  orthography  might  require 
modification  on  a  study  of  the  sounds  as  produced  by  the 
natives  themselves.  This  refers  especially  to  the  distinctions 
</  d,  d  d,  au  du,  o  d,  6,  and  the  two  senses  of  i,  e,  according  as 
they  occur  in  closed  or  open  syllables.  But  as  the  natives 
understand  Mr.  Man  readily,  his  pronunciation  cannot  be  far 
wrong. 

to  six  of  the  Andaman  tribes  ;  Tickeirs  e  eyce  and  e,  ^  ^,  i  t,  1 1  and  t,  o  o  and  6, 

(Journal  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengaly  6  o  and  o,  6  6,  aw  ^,  u  u,  ii  t<  and  «,  ai 

No.  ii.  1864),  though  referring  to  Soath  at,  an  nu,  uu  du,  oi  ot,  b  b^  ch  ch,  d  d, 

Andaman,  is  coriously  incorrect,  trans-  g  ^,  h  A,  j  y,  k  Ar,  1  /,  m  m,  n  n,  ng 


lating,  for  instance,  '  yAd  d6*  as^  much  ng  n  n^,  p  ;?,  r  r  and  f,  t  /,  t  ^*,  w  u;, 
fish,' and  giving  separately  y4</ *  much,'  y  y.  In  Mr.  Temple's  writing,  short 
d6  ^fish,'  in  place  of  yiid  '  fish,'  do'gaya      a  e  %  o  um.  open  syllables  were  not  dis- 


tish,'  and  giving  separatelyj(4</  *  much,'      y  y.     In  Mr.  Temple's  writing,  short 
*  much  * ;   and  de  Eoepstorff's  is  also      tinguished  from  tne  long  sounds,  and 


full  of  error.     See  Mr.  Temple's  pre-  the  position  of  stress  was  rarely  marked, 

face  to  "  The  Lord's  Prayer.'  I  adopted  his  short  a  e  %  o  u  and  made 

*  In  the  following  comparative  list  Mr.  the  long  of  them  5,  c,  7,  o,  u.     Then 

Temple's  symbols  stand  first  (and,  with  adopting  his  *  eI,  6,'  I  made  their  short 

one  exception,  are  roman),  those  here  and  long  sounds  respectively,  d,  6y  and 

adopted  stand  second  (and  are  all  in  thus  got  rid  of  the  exclusively  English 

italics) :  Ka^aa^kd  and  a,  a  &  and  d,  symbol  aWk 
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Alphabet    for 


WRITING      THE       SoUTH      ANDAMAN      AND 
NiOOBAR  LaNQUAQES. 


tI02f.   XXeLISH,  STC.         SOUTH  ANDAMAN. 


KICOBAK. 


d(l) 

•  (2) 


.-(3) 

t 

t 

0 

5(4) 

o 
6 

0 

H 
U 

a 

at 
«w 
aw 
6i 


an 

an 

m 

en 

in 
oil 

•  • 

OK 

aiii 


h 
ch 

d 
f 

9 
h 


k 
I 

M 

n 
n 


idea  cut 
CUT  (with  un- 
unmlled  r) 
Ital.  caM 
father 
fathom 

chaotic 

H' 

police 

indolent 

pole 

pot 

awbal 

Germ,  konig 

inflMenoe 

piK/l 

Germ.  «ber 

h»te 

house 

Germ,  haws 

boil 


Fr.  UH 
(6) 

Fr.  vm 
Port,  aim 
Fr.  on 

(6) 
(7) 


ehiueh 

dip 
/en 


Oral  Voweis  and  Biphthongt, 

al'oba  kind  of  tree  yang  without 

ba  fmall,  pa'ba  not 


ald'kd  region 
dd'~k$  don't  (imperatiye) 
Jar'awa  name  of  a  tribe 
i'mej  name  of  a  tree 

pwd'r$  bum-did 
i'ia  pig-arrow 
iff'bu'dig're  see-did 
yA'd'i  turtle,  pid  hair 
.boi-goli  European 
j^  basket 
p6l'i'k$  dwell-does 
to'go  wrist,  shoulder 
not  found 

bu'hura  name  of  a  tree 
pu'd-re  bum-did 
not  found 

dav'k$  understand -does 
ehopawa  narrow 
ehdu  body 
.boiyoli  European 


P 


kdn  wife 

li'dt  finished 

anyd'h  (A  heard,  see  note  8)  after 

(in  time),  heng  day,  sun 
Irbare  book 
Hang  word 
ifd'  sweep 
u^f  make 
yo'kolai  bathe 
laro'm  Pandanus  Mellori 
omto'm  all 
16-0  cloth 

kdto-  remain,  dols  come 
ho'la-rue  landing  place 
hwya  c^ 
ehu'a  I 

taiyd'k  cocoanut  shell  cup 
kareaw  a  charm 
odw  vomit 
enloi'n  wallow 


Natal  VOW0U  and  Diphthongs, 

not  found  holran  spinster,  imgvhanh  (6)  wood 

not  found  midh'  spear  having  prongs,  mom'dii  ya 

two  pronged  spear,  ko-ydnh'wa  guava 

not  found  hen' ha  otherwise,  h%nu?enh'  harpoon  spear 

not  found  koin'ha  scrape,  aminh  (5)  rain 

not  found  haronh'  stalk  game 

not  found  shin-kmi- -hata  knock  down,  oiiA  fuel, 

not  found  tanain'  five,  iain-ya  white 

not  found  om-Aoi'ii  tobacco 


Consonants. 

bud  hut 

ehdk  ability,  mieh'nlen 

,ruch  Ross  Island 
do'ga  laree 
not  founa 


why. 


gob  bamboo  utensil 

he  ho  !  dweh'  {h  sounded,  see 

note  8)  etcetera 
j'a'bag  bad,  e-mej  name  of  a  tree 
kd'gal'ke  ascend-does 
log  navigable  channel 
mu'gu  face 

ndu'ke  walk-does,  rd'pan  toad 
Fr.  gainer     otnd'ba  another,  one  more 

PMl  Trans.  1882-8-4. 


JMdge 

ttng 

hp 

man 

nun 


U'bare  book 

ehakd'  face,  raieh  micturi- 
tion 

kamin'do  rainbow 

i/'e  you  ^said  of  three  or 
more)  J  fdp  thick 

kog-nare  be  off ! 

hu'ya  eg^^ paiyu'h  married 
or  widowed  person 

ehij  abstain 

kd'nedl  last  quarter  of  moon 

ie'ang  word 

omto'm  all 

not  pig 

manU'na  exorcist 
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NICOBA&. 


flff 

nff{9) 
P 


brin^ 


p&p 


r  (10)     rest 


r(ii) 

M 

8h 

t 

V 
W 

wh 

y 


ngl'ji  friend,  erki'dnng-k^  in-  pang  without 

trees-search-does  (14) 

ngd  more  not  found 

p^dhair  paiyu-h    (8)    married 

widowea  person 

r&b  necklace  of  netting,  r&*td  karw  large 

wooden  arrow 


or 


torrent 
«ad 
she 
ten 

evil 
u^et 

tt'Aet 
yolk 


fd'ta  sea  water 

not  found  (12) 

not  found 

ti  blood 

t*t  tear  (from  the  eye)  (13) 

not  found 


not  found 
sd'la  anvil 
shO'ho-ng  west 
to'ak  toddy 
not  found 
ben-whd'va  ashes 


tpo'lo  adze,  »bal'awa  name  of  toot  don*t  (imperative) 

a  tribe 

not  found  bett'wM'va  ashes 

yaba*  a  little  yang  without 

Rules. 


The  syllable  under  stress  in  any  word  is  shown  by  placing  a  turned  period  (*) 
after  a  long  vowel,  or  the  consonant  following  a  short  vowel,  in  every  word  of 
more  than  one  syllable. 

As  it  is  not  usual  to  find  capitals  cast  for  the  accented  letters,  the  capital  at 
the'  beginning  of  a  word  is  for  uniformity  in  all  cases  indicated  by  prefixing 
a  direct  perioo,  as  .bal'awa. 

Notes. 


(1)  a  accented  before  a  consonant, 
is  tlie  English  a  in  mat,  as  distinguished 
from  d,  which  is  the  short  of  d  or 
Italian  a  in  anno. 

(2)  e  accented  in  closed  syllables,  as 
in  W ;  in  open  sjllables  unaccented  as 
in  chaotic  or  Italian  padr«,  amor^. 

(3^  No  vanishing  sound  of  i  as  in 
English  say. 

(4)  No  vanishing  sound  of  m  as  in 
English  know, 

(6)  "Where  nh  is  written,  as  in  anh^ 
t'liA,  the  nasal  is  followed  by  nasalised 
breath,  remitting  the  voice,  but  re- 
taining the  position  of  the  vocal 
organs. 

(6)  In  dn  the  sound  has  more  of  the 
d  in  it,  than  the  French  aw,  and  in  on 
it  has  more  of  the  o  than  the  French  an. 

(7)  In  the  diphthongs  am,  om,  the 
nasality  principally  affects  a  and  o,  but 
it  is  retained  tnrough  the  whole  diph- 
thong, that  is,  the  nasal  passages 
remain  open. 

(8)  k  IS  sounded  after  a  vowel  by 
continuing  breath  through  the  position 
of  the  mouth,  while  remittmg  the 
voice. 

(9)  n^  is  a  palatalised  ng^  and  bears 


the  same  relation  to  it  as  n  bears  to  n. 
To  pronounce  n  attempt  to  say  n  and 
y  simultaneously ;  to  pronounce  ng  do 
the  same  for  ng  and  y. 

(10)  This  r  is  soft  and  gentle,  with 
no  sensible  ripple  of  the  tongue,  as  very 
frequently  in  English,  but  not  merely 
vocal, 

(11)  This  r  is  strongly  trilled,  as  r 
in  Scotch  or  Italian  r,  or  Spanish  rr. 

n2)  The  Andamanese  cannot  hiss, 
and  hence  they  substitute  ch  for  «,  thus 
Jiuch  for  SuSf  the  Hindi  corruption  of 
Ross. 

(13)  This  ^*  is  a  post-aspirated  t, 
like  the  Indian  M,  quite  different  from 
English  thf  and  hence  to  prevent  con- 
fusion the  Greek  apiritus  atper  is 
imitated  by  a  turned  comma.  The 
sound  t^  is  common  in  Irish  English, 
and  may  often  be  heard  in  England. 

( 1 4)  When  ng  is  followed  by  a  vowel, 
it  must  run  on  to  that  vowel  only,  and 
not  be  run  on  to  the  preceding  vowel 
either  as  in  *  finger  *  or  in  *  singer,*  thus 
be'-ri-nga-da  *  good,*  not  bi'-ring-a-da^ 
be'-ring-ga-da,  or  be'-Hn-ga-da.  It  is 
only  when  no  vowel  follows  that  ng  is 
run  on  to  the  preceding  vowel. 
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All  the  papers  mentioned  above  have  been  placed  in  my 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  this  report,  and  Mr. 
Man  has  also  given  me  much  personal  instruction  and 
looked  over  the  whole  of  what  I  have  written  to  guard 
against  any  error  of  fact  or  language.  I  have  examined  the 
grammar  drawn  up  with  such  care  and  acuteness  by  Mr. 
Temple,  and  the  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Man,  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  at  which  they 
have  arrived. 

The  following,  written  by  Mr.  Temple  in  July,  1881,  on 
finally  returning  the  MSS.  to  Mr.  Man,  sums  up  his  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  South  and  other  Andaman  languages : 

"  The  Andaman  languages  are  one  group.  They  are  like, 
that  is,  connected  with  no  other  group.  They  have  no 
affinities  by  which  we  might  infer  their  connexion  with  any 
other  known  group.  The  word-construction  (the  *  etymology ' 
of  the  old  grammarians)  is  two-fold,  that  is,  they  have  affixes  ^ 
and  prefixes  to  the  root,  of  a  grammatical  nature.  The 
general  principle  of  word-construction  is  agglutination  pure 
and  simple.  In  adding  their  affixes,  they  follow  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ordinary  agglutinative  tongues.  In  adding 
their  prefixes,  they  follow  the  well-defined  principles  of  the 
South  African  tongues.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  two 
principles  in  full  play  have  never  been  found  together  in  any 
other  language.  Languages  which  are  found  to  follow  the 
one  have  the  other  in  only  a  rudimentary  form  present  in 
them.  In  Andamanese  both  are  fully  developed,  so  much  so 
as  to  interfere  with  each  other's  grammatical  functions.  The 
collocation  of  words  (or  *  syntax '  to  follow  the  gld  nomen- 
clature) is  that  of  the  agglutinative  languages  purely.  The 
presence  of  the  peculiar  prefixes  does  not  interfere  with  this. 


^  Mr.  Temple,  following  the  usual  un- 
etymological  definition  given  in  diction- 
aries, here  uses  ajix  in  place  of  sujix. 
In  what  follows  I  shall  adopt  the  prac- 
tice of  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  in  his 
* 'Affixes  in  their  origin  and  application/ 
Philadelphia,  18C5,  p.  27.  ''Affixes 
are  additions  to  roots,  8tems,«Rnd  words, 
serring^  to  modify  their  meaning  and 
use.   They  are  two  kinds,  prejixes^  those 


at  the  heginning,  and  st^fixesy  those  at 
the  end  of  the  word  bases  to  which  they 
are  affixed.  Several  affixes  occur  in  long 
words  like  in'Cotn'pre-hen-s-ib-il-it'yf 
which  has  three  prefixes  and  fivesuffixes." 
Affixes  also  include  injixeit  (or,  as  l*rof. 
Haldeman  calls  them,  inler/ixea)^  where 
the  modifying  letter  or  syllable  is  intro- 
duced into  the  middle  of  the  base,  as  in 
the  Semitic  and  other  languages. 
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The  only  way  in  which  they  affect  the  syntax  is  to  render 
possible  the  frequent  use  of  long  compounds  almost  poly« 
synthetic  in  their  nature,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  of 
long  compounds  which  are  sentences  in  themselves.  But  the 
construction  of  these  words  is  not  synthetic,  but  agglutina- 
tive. They  are,  as  tcords,  either  compound  nouns  or  verbs, 
taking  their  place  in  the  sentence  and  having  the  same 
relation  to  the  other  words  in  it,  as  they  would  were  they  to 
be  introduced  into  a  sentence  in  any  other  agglutinative 
language.  There  are,  of  course,  many  peculiarities  of 
grammar  in  the  Andaman  group,  and  even  in  each  member 
of  the  group,  but  these  are  only  such  as  are  incidental  to 
the  grammar  of  other  languages,  and  do  not  affect  its  general 
tenor.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  Andaman  languages 
belong  to  the  agglutinative  stage  of  development,  and  are 
distinguished  from  other  groups  by  the  presence  in  full 
development  of  the  principle  of  prefixed  and  affixed  gram* 
matical  additions  to  the  roots  of  words." 

The  South  Andaman  language,  called  by  the  natives 
ho'jig-ngVji'dUy^  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  series  of  base 
forms,  which  Mr.  Temple  reduces  to  roots.  These  forms 
may  answer  to  any  part  of  speech,  and  in  particular  to  what 
we  call  substantives,  adjectives  or  verbs.  These  forms  do 
not  vary  in  construction,  and  are  not  subject  to  inflexion 
proper.  Hence  there  is  nothing  resembling  the  grammatical 
gender,  declension  or  conjugation  of  Aryan  languages;  but 
the  functions  of  such  Aryan  forms  are  discharged  by  prefixes, 
postpositions,  and  suffixes.  It  is  only  in  the  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives  that  there  is  anything  which  simulates 
declension.  And  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes  that 
anything  like  concord  can  be  established. 

The  Andamanese  have  of  course  words  which  imply  sex, 


^  The  word  bo'jig  appears  to  mean  bo'jig  dd-kar*  our  make  of  bncketB, 

our-make-of,  according  to  our  habits.  bo-jig  btrj'  our  make  of  cooking-pots, 

Mr.  Man  only  knows  it  in  the  names  of  etc.    The   M'jig-yA'bda    inhabit  the 

the  tribes. ^oy/^-ft^'V't- and. 3o;;tiQr-^(l*3-,  Southern  portion  of  Middle  Andaman, 

oiu-'make-of  friends,  our  make  of  speech,  and  most  closely  resemble  the  South 

and  in  such  expressions  as  bo'jig  kd''  Andamanese  in  speech. 
ramu'  our  make  of  bows  to  shoot  with, 
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but  they  are  in  general  quite  unrelated  forms ;  thus :  dbu'iada 
man,  dpai'lda  woman;  dkdkd'dakada  boy,  aryd'ngida  girl; 
dro'dingada  father,  dbetingada  mother.  *  Male '  and  '  female ' 
are  represented  even  for  animals  by  the  above  words  for 
'man'  and  'woman,'  without  the  affixes,  which  are  usually 
omitted  in  composition,^  as  bu'la,  pail,  and  when  the  animals 
are  young  by  the  names  abwd'rada  bachelor,  or  abjad'yo'gda 
spinster,  rejecting  the  affixes  as  trd'ra,  jad'ijd'g,  see  letter  to 
Jam'buy  p.  63,  sentences  15  and  16.  Even  in  the  Aryan 
languages  '  gender,'  the  Latin  '  genus,'  means  only  a  '  kind,' 
and  as  it  so  happened  that  the  kind  with  one  termination 
included  males,  with  another  females,  and  with  a  third 
sexless  things,  the  time-honoured  names  masculine,  feminine 
and  neuter  arose.  But  the  classification  thus  formed  has, 
properly  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  sex,  as  may  be  seen 
at  once  from  sentinel  being  feminine  in  French  {la  senii)ielle) 
and  woman  neuter  in  German  (das  Weib).  We  may  see 
from  the  discussions  in  Grimm's  grammar  how  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  it  is  to  recover  the  feeling  which  led  to 
that  grouping  in  German,  and  the  same  difficulty  is  felt  in 
other  languages.  The  Andamanese  grouping  which  takes 
the  place  of  gender  is,  on  the  contrary,  clear  enough  in  the 
main.  The  Andamanese  consider,  first,  objects  generally, 
including  everything  thinkable.  Then  these  are  divided 
into  animate  and  inanimate.  Of  course  the  vegetable  king- 
dom is  included  in  the  latter.  The  animate  objects  are  again 
divided  into  human  and  non-human.  Of  the  human  objects 
there  is  a  sevenfold  division  as  to  the  part  of  the  body 
referred  to,  and  this  division  is  curiously  extended  to  the 
inanimate  objects  which  affect  or  are  considered  in  relation 
to  certain  parts  of  the  body.  These  group  distinctions  are 
pointed  out  by  prefixes,  and  by  the  form  assumed  by  the 
pronominal  adjectives.  So  natural  and  rooted  are  these 
distinctions  in  the  minds  of  the  Andamanese  that  any  use  of 
a  wrong  prefix  or  wrong  possessive  form  occasions  unintel- 
ligibility  or  surprise  or  raises  a  laugh,  just  as  when  we  use 

^  This  expression  includes  both  prefix      suffix  -da  is  occasionally  retained  at  the 
and  suffix,  see  foot-note,  p.  51.     The      end  of  clauses,  p.  54, 1.  15. 
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false  concords  in  European  languages.  I  shall  give  ex- 
amples on  p.  57,  which  have  been  drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr. 
]SIun.  These  prefixes  are  added  to  what  in  our  translations 
become  substantives,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  and  which  for 
purposes  of  general  intelligibility  to  an  Aryan  audience  had 
better  be  so  designated.  But  we  require  new  t^rms  and  an 
entirely  new  set  of  grammatical  conceptions  which  shall  not 
bend  an  agglutinative  language  to  our  inflexional  trans- 
lation. With  this  warning,  that  they  are  radically  incorrect, 
I  shall  freely  use  inflexional  terms,  as  Mr.  Temple  does 
throughout  his  grammar,  meaning  merely  that  the  language 
uses  such  and  such  forms  to  express  what  in  other  languages 
are  distinguished  by  the  corresponding  inflexional  terms, 
which  really  do  not  apply  to  this. 

Substantives,  adjectives,  and  adverbs,  generally  end  in  -da, 
which  is  usually  dropped  before  postpositions  and  in  construc- 
tion ;  hence  when  I  write  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a  word,  I 
shall  mean  that  in  its  full  form  it  has  -da.  Subs,  and  adj.  also 
occasionally  end  in  -re  for  human  objects,  and  this  -re  is  not 
dropped  before  postpositions.  This  same  suffix  ~re  is  also 
extensively  used  in  verbs,  for  our  past  tense  active,  or  past 
participle  passive.  A  common  termination  is  also  -la,  which 
as  well  as  -re  implies  human,  and  -o/a,  which  is  also  honorific. 
What  answers  to  our  verbal  substantives  denoting  either  actor 
or  action,  is  expressed  by  the  suffix  -nga  added  to  verbal  bases, 
both  active  and  passive.  What  corresponds  to  the  Aryan 
declension  is  carried  out  entirely  by  postpositions,  as  in  fact 
it  might  be  in  English  by  prepositions,  if  we  had  a  pre- 
position to  point  out  the  accusative  as  in  Spanish.  In 
Andamanese  these  postpositions  are  generally  ia  of,  or  more 
usually  Ad  of  (where  the  /,  as  very  frequently,  is  merely  a 
euphonio  prefix  to  vowels) ;  len,  to,  in  (but  len  also  frequently 
marks  oat  the  objeot) ;  tat  to^  towards ;  iek  from  and  by ;  ia 
by  meant  of  (instrument). 

The  p  is  expressed  by  the  addition  of  iO'ng-kd'iak  ^ 

f  when  the  distinction  is  considered  necessary, 

ImUj  *  their,'  4th  person,  see  CI.  6,  p.  69.     kd'Uk  is 
Mptrttely. 
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which  is  not  often,  as  the  plural  is  left  to  be  implied  by  the 
context,  or  is  indicated  by  a  prefix.  Abstract  subst.  are 
formed  from  adj.  by  adding  yo'ina-  quality,  or  property,  as 
Id'pangada  long,  Wpanga-yo'mada  length.  Negatiye  subst. 
are  formed  by  adding  ha,  an  abbreviation  for  yd'ha,  as 
abtl'gada  child,  abh'gaba  not  a  child,  but  a  boy  or  girl. 
Active  verbs  use  the  suffixes  -ke  for  our  gerundial  form  of 
infinitive,^  for  our  pres.  part.,  pres.  ind.,  and  occasionally 
future ;  -re  for  past  time,  -ka  imperfect,  -ngabo  for  future,  -nga 
for  verbal  subst.,  actor  and  action ;  with  numerous  auxiliaries 
answering  to  our  *may,  might,  shall,  should,  will,  would.' 
Passive  verbs  use  -nga  for  the  gerundial  infinitive,  the  future, 
and  verbal  substantive,  ^ngaha  for  pres.  and  imperf.  indie, 
-ngafa  for  perf.  and  entd'ba — ngata  pluperf.,  and  -re  for  past 
participle.^  Certain  verbs  distinguish  the  subject  and  others 
the  object,  as  human  and  non-human,  by  change  of  prefix, 
but  no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  when  a  verb  does  one  or  the 


1  In  his  glossary  Mr.  Man  uses  the 
fonn  in.  'ke  (just  as  we  say  gerundially 
*  to  exist ')  to  shew  that  he  means  a 
Terbal  form.  H6  says  that  if  you  ask 
an  Andamanese  the  name  of  any 
action  which  you  shew  him,  he  will 
gire  you  the  form  in  -ke.  But  it 
remains  to  be  established  that  this 
corresponds  to  our  gerundial  infinitive, 
at  least  I  hare  not  detected  it  in  any 
example  which  Mr.  Man  has  furnished, 
nor  could  he  recall  one.  In  Latin  dic- 
tionaries audioy  amoy  are  Englished  ^  to 
hear,  to  love,*  which  they  certainly  do 
not  mean.  But  as  it  is  usual  to  give 
Latin  verbs  in  this  form,  so  it  may  be 
usual  to  give  Andamanese  verbs  in  the 
form  in  -**,  which  would  be  like  usins 
audit,  atnat  in  Latin.  Our  gerundial 
or  supine  infinitive  answers  to  the  Latin 
ad  audiendum,  auditwn.  Dr.  Morris 
prefers  calling  it  the  * 'dative  infinitive" 
(Hist.  Outlmes  of  Engl.  Accidence, 
1872,  p.  177).  It  is  frequently  used 
for  the  pure  infinitive  in  English.  The 
pure  infanitive  is  properly  only  a  verbal 
Bubst.,  and  most  nearly  corresponds  to 
one  of  the  senses  of  tne  Andamanese 
form  with  the  suffix  -n^a,  but  in  point 
of  fact  there  is  nothing  in  Andamanese 
identical  with  the  Aryan  infinitive. 

'  Mr.  Man  *  conjugates'  a  verb  thus. 


using  the  inflexional  names.  I  translate 
the  suffixes  -ke  do,  does,  -ka  -ing  -was, 
-re  did,  etc.,  as  the  nearest  inflexional 
representatives,  but  they  do  not  give  the 
true  feeling  of  the  original,  to  which 
we  have  nothing  which  corresponds  in 
English. 

AcTiVB.  Inf.  md-mi'ke  sleep-to. 
Pres.  dol  md-mi-ke  1  sleep-do.  Imperf. 
dolmd'mi'ka  I  sleep-ing-was.  Perf.  dol 
md'ini-'re  I  sleep-did  (I  slept).  Pluperf. 
dol  entd'ba  md'mi-re  I  already  sleep- 
did.  Fut.  dot  md'tni-ngabo  I  sleep- 
will.  Imperative  do  md-mi-ke  me 
sleep-let,  md'mi  sleep  !  ,  o  tud'tni-ke 
him  sleep-let,  mo-eho  mdmi-ke  ua  sleep- 
let.  Optative  dol  md'tni-nga  to'guk 
I  sleep- (verbal  subs.)  might.  Con- 
tinuative  participle,  md'mi-nga  be- dig 
sleep -(verbal  subs.)  while  =  while 
sleeping. 

Passive.  Inf.  A;o*p-«^a  scoop (ed)- to- 
be.  Pres.  kd'rama  do.l-la  ko-p-ngaba 
bow  rae-by  scooped-is -being.  Imperf. 
kd'rama  do'l-la  dchi'baiya  ko'p-vgaba 
bow  me-by  then  scooped-was-being. 
Perf.  kd'rama  do'l-la  kd'p-ngata  bow 
me-by  scooped-has-been.  Pluperf. 
kd'rama  dol-la  ento'ba  kop-ngata  bow 
me-by  already  scooped-had-been.  Fut. 
kd'rama  do'l-la  ko'p-nga  bow  me-by 
scooped-will-be. 
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other,  80  that  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  practice.     There  are 
also  reflective  verbs  formed  by  pronouns. 

The  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  language  is  the  treatment 
of  the  personal  and  possessive  pronoun.  All  the  pronouns 
are  sexless,  but  the  forms  used  for  the  so-called  dative  seem 
to  vary  with  the  group.  The  normal  form  is  that  for  the 
third  person,  *  he,  she,  it,'  for  which  I  will  use  *  it '  only  for 
brevity,  and  *  they '  for  the  plural.  We  have  then  sing.  Ol 
it  (subject),  ia  of  it,  en,  ul,  at,  ik,  eb  to  it,  in  different  forms, 
en  it  (object),  and  in  it ;  pi.  dl'oichik  they,  6'nta  of  them, 
et,  u'lat,  at'at,  dental,  d'lkt,  eh'et  to  them,  in  different  forms, 
et  them,  o'llet  in  them.  These  relations  may  also  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  postpositions  answering  to  case.  Then  for  the 
first  person  d^  sing,  and  m-  plur.,  and  for  the  second  ng-  sing, 
and  plur.,  are  prefixed  to  these  forme ;  as  6l  it,  d6l  I,  ngol 
thou,  mol'dichik  we,  ngdl'oichik  you.  There  is  also  what 
Mr.  Temple  calls  a  "  fourth  person,"  obtained  by  prefixing 
/  to  those  forms  of  the  third  person,  which  are  not  the 
subject  of  the  sentence,  and  these  give  common  postpositional 
forms,  as  li'a  of  a  or  the  (or  English  possessive  'a),  len  to 
or  in  a  or  the,  and  also  the  object  of  a  verb,  lat,  leb  to  a,  or 
the. 

These  preliminary  explanations  will  serve  to  make  in- 
telligible the  following  examples  which  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Man,  and  will  shew  the  structure  of  the  language 
better  than  a  long  series  of  grammatical  explanations. 
Observe  that  in  all  these  examples  a  hyphen  at  the  end  of 
a  word  means  that  the  suffix  -da  (applied  to  all  things)  may 
be  added,  but  that  it  is  omitted  in  construction,  and  heard 
only  in  isolated  words  or  at  the  end  of  a  clause.  The 
hyphens  between  parts  of  a  word  separate  the  prefix,  the 
suffix,  the  postposition  and  the  parts  of  which  the  word  is 
compounded,  and  are  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  unaccustomed  reader,  generally  they  should  all  be 
written  together  in  one  word  without  hyphens,  just  as  in 
German  ereifern  and  not  er^ei/er-ny  though  the  latter  shews 
the  approximate  oomposition. 
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Prefixes  Illustrated. 


CiUd  at  No, 

No.  1.  be'ri'ttffth'  good  (animate  bat 
non-human,  or  inanimate). 

No.    2.  jh'bc^'  bad  (ditto). 

No.    3.  d-be'ri-nga-  ^ood  (homan). 

No.    4.  ab-ja'bag-  bed  (ditto). 

No.  6.  ad-bi'ri'nga'  well,  that  is,  not 
sick  (animate^. 

No.  6.  ad-ja'bag-  ill,  that  is,  not  well 
(ditto). 

No.  7.  un-be'ri-nga^  clerer  (that  is, 
hand-good,  un  referring  to  ong 
its,  applied  to  k6'ro'  hand^  see 
CI.  6,  p.  69), 

No.  8.  un-Ja-bag-  stupid  (that  iS) 
hand-bad,  ditto). 

No.  9.  ig-bi'ri'figa-  sharp  -  siehted 
(that  is,  eye-good,  ig  its,  being 
applied  to  dal-  eye,  see  CI.  4, 
p.  68). 

No.  10.  f^-^a ■30^- dull-sighted  (that  is, 
eye-bad,  ditto). 

No.  11.  d'kd^be'ri-nga'  nice -tasted 
(that  is,  mouth-good,  d'kd  its, 
applied  to  bang-  mouth,  dtli-ya- 
palate,  see  CI.  3,  p.  58). 

No.  12.  wi'tig-be'ri-nga-  good  "all 
round"  (that  is,  un  hand  and 
ig  eye,  good,  t  beine  euphonie). 

No.  13.  tif»-%-yaia^- a  "duffer  "(that 
is,  hand  and  eye  bad). 

No.  14.  ot'be'ri-ngtt'  virtuous  (that  is, 
head  and  heart  good,  ot  its,  ap^ 
plied  to  ehtta-  head  and  kiig' 
neart,  see  CI.  6,  p.  59). 

No.  16.  ot'ja'bag-  vice,  evil,  vicious 
(that  is,  head  and  heart  bad). 

No.  1-16.  Example:  d-rtdm  .dd'ra 
ab-ja'bag  Veda'rCj  dona  d'chidk 
d-be'ri-nga  (or  d'he'ri-nga-ke). 
Free  translation :  DA*ra  was  for- 
merly a  bad  man,  but  now  he 
is  a  good  man.  [Analytical 
translation  :  d'rtdm  formerly, 
.do'ra  name  of  man,  ab-ja'bag 
(human) -bad,  Vedii're  exist- 
did,  do^na  but,  d-ehitik  now, 
d'he'ri'nga-  (human) -good  [or 
d'bS'ri-nga-ke    (human) -good- 


1,  2,  etc. 

is].  The  *is'  generally  un- 
expressed, in  Veda' re  the  /*  is 
the  common  euphonic  prefix, «<iS* 
V.  exist,  -repast  time ;  which  may 
be  expressed  as  *  exist-did,*  the 
verb  being  always  put  in  the 
infinitive  (properly  unlimited, 
undefined)  form,  and  the  suffix 
-re  being  expressed  by  *  did,*  as 
'ke  may  be  oy  *does,'  etc.,  as 
the  simplest  way  of  expressing 
present  and  past  time,  see  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  in  note 
2,  p.  66 ;  the  simple  copula  is 
never  expressed,  but  in  the 
second  form  dbi'rwga  is  treated 
as  a  verb,  and  ke  being  added 
makes  it  present,  so  that  there 
is  an  apparent  expression  of  the 
copula.  Mr.  Man  believes  the 
termination  -da  as  applied  to 
anything  which  exists,  to  be 
derived  from  the  partially  ob- 
solete V.  edd'  exist. 

No.  16.  ifn-ld-ma-  one  who  misses 
striking  an  object  with  hand  or 
footy  see  Nos.  7  and  8  above. 

No.  17.  ig-id'ma-  one  who  fails  to  tee 
or  Jiiid  an  object  such  as  honey, 
a  lost  article,  etc.,  see  Nos.  9  and 
10  above. 

No.  18.  ot-ld'tna-  one  who  is  wanting 
in  headj  that  is,  tente,  see 
Nos.  14  and  Id  above. 

No.  19.  a*-/<3'ma- onewhoisa^duffer" 
at  getting  turtles  after  they  are 
speared,  that  is,  by  diving  and 
seizing  them,  where  nb  his,  refers 
to  chdu  body,  see  CI.  1,  below. 

Na.  20 .  rf  •  ko'  Id  -ma-  applied  to  a  weapon 
which  fails  to  penetrate  the 
object  struck  through  the  fault 
of  the  striker. 

No.  21.  d'kd-ld'ma-  who  uses  a  wrong 
word  to  express  his  meaning 
{d'kd  its,  bcmg  applied  to  ban<f 
mouth,  and  teg-ili  voice,  see  CI. 
3,\p.  68). 


This  will  suffice  to  show  the  curious  action  of  the  South 
Andaman  prefixes,  which  it  will  be  seen  presently  refer 
especially  to  the  different  forms  of  the  possessive  pronoun 
when  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  human  body.  The 
following  table  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Man,  and  has  only 
been  sligbtly  rearranged. 
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The  forms  of  possessive  pronouns  are  arranged  according  to 
the  alphabetic  order  of  the  word  signifying  Aw,  her,  or  its, 
singular  and  plural,  from  which  the  forms  for  the  first, 
second,  and  so-called  fourth  person,  can  be  deduced  by  pre- 
fixing c?,  nQy  r  for  the  singular  my,  tht/y  — 's,  and  m,  ng,  V  for 
the  plural  owr,  yowr,  — «'. 


The   Seven   Forms  op  the   Possessive   Pronouns  in  re- 
lation TO  PARTS  OF  THE   HuMAN  BoDY. 

{Cited  as  CI.  1,  2,  etc.) 
Glass  1.  Sing,  ahy  pi.  at. 


chdu-  body,  gu'dur-  or  Idn-  back, 
gorob-  spine,  pai-cha-  thigh,  lap, 
chd'lta-  shin,  ch&'lta-dam'a-  shin- 
(fleshy  part),  calf,  pe'ke^  groin,  ko-po' 
elbow,  ko'pfi'dam'a-  fore  arm- (fleshy 
part) ,  ku'rupi-dam'a-  upper  arm-  (fleshy 
part),  /o-knee,  6'pita-  nollow  of  knee, 
pd'retd'  rib,  er-  navel,  dpa-chdu-  belly. 


abdominal  walls,  u'pta'  stomach  proper, 
jo'do'  entrails,  bowels,  mug-  liver, 
primU'  spleen,  fiS'tna-  gall-bladder, 
rj-nga»  womb,  jrri'  supra-renal  fat 
and  omentum,  d'wa-  armpit,  pd'dik- 
ma-  shoulder-blade,  yvl-nya-  tendon  of 
Achilles. 


Class  2.  Sing,  ar,  pi.  arat. 


ehdg-  leg,  chS'rog-  hip,  i'te-  loin, 
gTid-win-  os  coccygis,  mifga-  rectum, 
tu'tnur-  anus,  m'/m- urine,  u'lu-lra-e'r- 
bladder  (urine -of-abode),  kol'am-  me- 
sentery, mdl'wit'  large  intestine,  d-ta- 
testicle,  to-,  6'iio-j  or  dam'tf-  buttocks. 
Example  :  uied'a  (or  mol'oichik)  jar'- 
awa  Var'at  chd'glen  ahlu're,  we  saw 
the  legs  of  the  Jdr'awa.  [tned'a  we,  a 
contracted  form  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  regular  mol'oichik .  .far' awa 
the  South  Andaman  name  for  a  tribe 


inhabiting  Little  Andaman,  and  having 
settlements  in  South  Andaman,  where 
they  are  much  feared  by  the  natives. 
Par- at  (/  euphonic)  their,  agreeing 
with  ehdg  le^,  which  is  made 
plural  by  the  preceding  plural  form 
I* arat.  len  marks  the  ooject  on  to 
which  the  action  passes,  ab-lu're 
(human) -see-did,     the   ^  human  '     ab 

*  agrees '   with  the  '  human  *   subject 

♦  we.'] 


Glass  3.  Sing,  d'kdy  pi.  akat. 


hang-  mouth,  deli-ya-  palate,  d'dal- 
chin,  pai'  \iy^pai'-la-p/'d-  moustache, 
that  is,  lip- (/a  euphonic) -hair,  e'tel- 
tongue,  del'ta-  gullet,  ormo'  throat, 
drma-bd  wind-pipe,  i.e.  throat-small. 

Glass  4.   Sing,  ig^  pi.  ii'igi  contracted  to  f,  it'i  with  the  words 

marked  *. 


ted'imo'  uvula,  e'kih^  jaw-bone,  i'kib^ 
p'i'd'  beard,  that  is,  jaw-bone  -  hair, 
go'd'la-  collar-bone,  ehd-qa-  side, 
tu'bal'  saliva,  chai'od'  breath. 


*dnl'  *d6J'  eye,  ^dal'-dr-pi'd-  and 
*ddl'-dr'prd'  eyelash,  that  is,  eye- its- 
hair,  *dal-  'dl-i'd'  or  *d6l' -ot-e'd'  eyelid, 
that  is,  eye-its-  (t.^.  belonging  to  the 
head) -skin,  pH'-ngur-  eyebrow,  di'ti- 
ya-  gum,  mi/'^M-face,  forehead,  ;?m*A:m- 
ear,  ehS'ro-nga-  nose,  db-  cheek, 
d'b'p'rd'  whiskers,  that  is,  cheek-hair, 


tt'tnar'  temple  (of  head),  tug-  tooth, 
tdgo'  shoulder,  gud-  arm,  ku'r^tpi" 
upper  arm,  ko'pa-  forearm,  go-ta' 
biceps  of  upper  arm,  kdm-  breast,  kdm 
Vot  che'ta-  nipple  of  the  breast,  that  is, 
breast-its-heaa,  see  ot^  Class  6,  ^*i- 
tear  (of  the  eye). 
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Class  5.  Sing.  5»^,  pi.  i^i'ot. 


k6'ro-  hand  or  finger,  el' ma-  palm  of  the 
hand  and  sole  of  the  foot,  ko'ro'vnu'-gu- 
ehdl'  middle  finger,  that  is,  hand- (third 
of  fiye),  [the  fourth  of  fire  is  mwguehal 
tdro'lo ;  the  first  is  o'tolu'-  and  the 
second  (general)  dro'lo-y  bat  (animate) 
u'rtondu-'' ;  the  last  but  one  S'toti-r' 
tdro-lo' ;  and  the  kst  tdro-lo ;  there  are 
only  twocardinal  numbers  u-ba-tu'l-  one, 
ana  Ikpd'r-  two,  beyond  that  they  can 
in  general  only  tap  tneir  nose  with  their 
fingers,  commencing  ^th  the  little 
finger,  or  say  drdwru-  several,  10  to 
20,  jeg'chdu'  (human)  many,  say  50, 
jrbaba-  very  many,  u'baba-  (non- 
human)  but  ot 'U'baba  (lower  animals) 
and  aiu'baba-  (human^  countless,  a 
few  of  the  most  intelligent  natives, 
however,  occasionally  use  words  for 
numbers  np  to  7,  though  different 
speakers  aiffer  as  to  their  precise 
meaning.]       i'ti-prl'     little    finger, 


k6'r(h-do'ga'  thumb,  that  is,  finger-big, 
tSgO'  wrist,  ku'tur-  knuckle,  b^'do- 
nail  of  finger  or  toe  (in  this  sense 
the  0  of  b^'do  is  inordinately  lengthened, 
to  distinguish  it  from  bo- do  sun,  in 
which  the  5  is  rather  of  medial  length 
than  long,  hence  we  may  distinguish 
bo'dc'f  nail,  and  bo-do-  sun),  pdg-  foot, 
ro'kBma-  toe,  tu'chab-  great  toe,  i'lam- 
small  toe,  gu-ehuU  heel,  idr-  ankle, 
eMg-  kidney,  tiiya-  peritoneum,  td'ba- 
nga-  small  mtestine.  Example  :  dottg 
koro  ugo'ngtek  ke'tia-f  my  hand  is 
smaller  than  thine,  [ddng  my,  ko'ro 
hand,  ngo'ng-tek  thy-n'om  (that  is,  thy 
hand- from = than  thy  hand,  correspond- 
ing precisely  to  the  ablative  case  after 
comparative  in  Latin),  ketia-  small  in 
size  (not  in  quantity,  for  which  ba  or 
do'gaba  not  much,  is  used).  No  mark 
of  second  degree  of  comparison  is 
added,  as  that  is  implied  by  tek.'\ 


Class  6.  Sing,  fl^,  pi.  6'tot. 


^A^'to-head,  /o*ft^o/a- neck,  ehdl'tna" 
chest,  mun-  brain,  yd'  occiput,  Idp'ta^ 
nape,  kd'kd-  scalp,  d'wa-  lung,  tu'lepo- 
phlegm,  »i^-  prostate  gland,  kltg-  the 
seat  of  the  affections  and  passions,  also 


the  bosom,  the  heart,  kit' kid- bona-  the 
heart  itself.  Example:  .mo'da  Vot 
ehe-ta  bo'dia-  Moda*s  head  is  large. 
\.mb-da  a  man's  name,  Vot  his,  cheta 
head,  bo'diada  large.] 


Class  7.  Sing,  and  pi.  6'to. 

krnab-  waist,  this  is  apparently  the      pronoun  is  used ;  it  also  means  *  nar- 
only  part  of  the  body  for  which  this      row,*  see  48,  p.  68. 

From  this  determinate  use  of  possessive  pronouns  arises 
the  custom  of  omitting  the  name  of  the  part  of  the  body 
referred  to  after  a  possessive  pronoun,  where  it  is  clear  what 
it  must  be.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  word  could 
refer  to  many  parts  of  the  human  body,  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  the  possessive  pronoun,  as  pid-  hair, 
ed'  skin,  td-  bone,  tl-  blood,  mu't^iuii-  gore,  gu'mar-  sweat, 
yi'lnga-  vein,  muscle,  wainya-  cuticle,  dtkia-  pulse,  mun-  pus. 
When  any  doubt  is  felt,  the  full  phrase  is  used. 


Examples. 
{Cited  as  Om.  1,  2,  etc.) 

Omission  1.  mo'tot  che'la  pld-  the  This  is  contracted  into  mo'tot  p'fd-,  as 

hair  of  our  heads,      [md'fot  our,  see  6t  out  of  the  Class  6  above,  it  is  only 

No.   6  above,  and  hence  che'ta  heads  the  head  to  which  j9/e/- hair  applies, 
must  be  taken  as  plural,  pid-  hair.]  Omission  2.  ngak-ai  pai  id-  the  skin 
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of  yonr  lips  [npak'at  yonr,  plural  in 
Class  3,  pai  lip  must  therefore  be  plu- 
ralised,  ed-  skm],  might  be  contracted 
to  ngahat  ed'j  but  this  would  be 
slightly  ambiguous,  as  d'dal'  chin 
belongs  to  this  class. 

Omission  3.  dig  gud  td-  the  bone  of 
my  arm  [dig  singular  of  Class  4,  gud 
arm,  td  bone],  might  be  contracted,  but 


not  with  much  certainty,  except  the 
arm  were  stretched  out,  to  dig  td-. 

Omission  4.  ngar  ekdg  tU  the  blood 
of  thy  leg  [ngar  thy,  in  Class  No.  2, 
ehdg  le^,  ti  blood],  might  be  con- 
tracted  mto  ngar  ti-  with  considerable 
risk  of  ambiguity,  unless  the  leg  had 
been  preriously  referred  to,  or  was 
otherwise  indicated. 


As  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  expand  this 
report  into  a  treatise  on  the  South  Andaman  language, 
I  looked  about  for  some  genuine  native  utterances,  not 
translations,  which  might  illustrate  the  natural  speech  of 
the  country.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Man  was  able  to  furnish  me 
with  precisely  what  I  wanted*  When  he  was  sent  officially 
to  the  Nicobar  Islands,  he  took  with  him  several  young  native 
Andamanese,^  and  in  order  to  keep  up  their  connection  with 
their  friends,  and  especially  with  their  head-man,  Jam'bu  (as 
he  was  always  called,  though  that  was  not  his  real  name), 
Mr.  Man  wrote  letters  for  them  at  their  dictation.  He  had 
to  treat  them  quite  like  children  for  whom  one  writes  letters, 
suggesting  subjects,  asking  what  they  would  say  if  they  saw 
Jambu,  and  so  on.  It  was  laborious  work,  which,  however, 
Mr.  Man  did  not  regret,  as  it  often  furnished  him  with  new 
words  or  phrases.  These  letters  were  then  sent  to  the  British 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Homes  at  Port  Blair,  who  did  not  know 
the  language,  but,  from  an  explanation  furnished,  read  the 
phonetic  writing  to  jam^bu,  sufficiently  well  to  be  under- 
stood, but  to  assist  this  officer  Mr.  Man  furnished  a  free  and 
an  interlinear  translation.  I  give  two  of  these  letters, 
which  certainly,  if  any  exist,  are  genuine  specimens  of  South 


^  Their  names  and  nicknames  (in 
parenthesis)  were  .Ira  {.kd'to-  hana), 
.brela  {.I'dal"  eye,  as  he  had  large 
saucer  eyes),  .16- ra  (Henry,  his  name 
when  at  the  lloss  orphanage),  .wo'i 
(Tom,  the  name  Mr.  iMan  gave  him 
when  he  first  came  to  Viper  Island^, 
.i-ra  {.jo'do-  entrails,  so  called  from  his 
protuberant  belly  when  a  child).  These 
names  may  be  preserved  as  those  of  the 
unwitting  originators  of  Andaman 
literature.  One  other  name  of  a  native 
should  be  added,  although  he  was  not 
taken  with  Mr.  Man  to  the  Nicobars,  on 


account  of  illness,  and  indeed  he  died 
shortly  after  Mr.  Man  left.  This  was 
.bi'a  {.pd'g-  foot,  so  called  from  his 
large  leet).  He  was  the  elder  brother 
of  the  above-named  ,16- r a  (Henry). 
All  the  time  that  Mr.  Man  was  in 
charge  of  the  Andaman  Homes,  about 
four  years,  M-a  worked  with  him. 
He  was  the  most  intelligent  and  helpful 
native  Mr.  Man  met,  and  was  his 
Drincipal  informant  throughout.  Mr. 
Man  often  told  him  that  he  would 
bring  his  name  to  notice,  and  thus  re- 
deems his  promise. 
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Andaman  literature,  but  to  make  them  as  instructive  as 
possible  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  language,  I  divide 
them  into  numbered  sentences,  putting  the  text  first,  the 
free  translation  next,  and  afterwards,  in  square  brackets,  an 
analytically  literal  translation  in  the  order  of  the  original, 
in  which,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Man's  translation,  vocabulary 
and  personal  assistance,  I  endeavour  to  shew  or  explain  the 
meaning  and  composition  of  each  word  and  its  parts,  and  its 
grammatical  connection,  occasionally  adding  other  notes. 


First  Letter  to  Jam*bu. 
Cited  hy  the  simple  numhers  of  the  sentences. 


1.  .mdm  Jam'bu.  Worshipful  Jam'bu 
[mam  is  a  term  of  respect  by  which 
chiefs  or  head  men  are  addressed, 
perhaps  *  honourable '  or  *  your  honor ' 
would  be  a  nearer  translation,  .jam'bu 
was  only  a  nickname,  but  as  he  was 
always  so  called,  Mr.  Man  cannot  recol- 
lect any  other.    See  his  song  below, 

p.  70]. 

2.  Med*  drdfrru  adbe'ringa.  We 
are  all  in  good  health,  [med'  we,  a 
contraction  for  med'a^  the  final  -a  being 
lost  before  the  following  d  of  drdu'ru 
all.  The  full  form  for  *  we  *  is 
mol'oichik.  For  ad-be'ri-nga  well, 
see  No.  5.] 

3.  bi'rma-ehi'lewa  tdro'lo  tek  tnij'i* 
at  yed  ya'ba.  Since  last  steamer  no  one 
has  been  ill.  [btrma  funnel,  ehe'lewa 
ship,  not  one  of  their  own  boats ;  the 
Andamanese  prefer  if  possible  making 
a  new  word  to  adopting  a  foreign  one, 
the  present  compound  is  more  original 
than  the  modem  Greek  krfxSfwXoioi^, 
which  is  a  mere  translation  of  *  steam 
TesseL'  tdro'lo  last,  see  CI.  5  under 
kd'ro  '  muyu  •  ehul.  tek  from,  since, 
postp.  tniJ'Vat  a  contracted  form  oif 
m'j'ia  at,  properly  a  plural  possessive 
interrogative,  'whose?'  but  used  idio- 
matically in  negative  sentences,  for  an 
indefinite  personal  pronoun,  correspond- 
ing to  English  *  any.'  yed  sick  or  ill. 
ya'ba-  not,  always  placed  at  end  of 
a  sentence.] 

4.  .mar  .lo'ra  A'chitik  igbd'digngalen 
dd'kar'bo'dia  nai'kan.  Master  .lo-ra 
is  now  like  a  tub  in  appearance  (so  fat 
is  he),     [.mar  applied  to  a  young  un- 


married man,  or  a  man  who  remains 
childless  for  the  first  4  or  5  years  after 
marriage,  after  which  time,  he  is 
called  mai'a^  the  ordinary  name  for 
a  married  man  who  has  children,  of 
which  the  honorific  form  mai'ola  is 
applied  to  chiefs  only.  ,l6'ra  (Henry) 
the  name  of  the  youth,  d'chitik  now, 
dehi'haiya  then,  ig-  bd'dig-ngo'len  ap- 
pearance-in,  see  Kos.  9  and  10.  (This 
IS  one  of  the  verbs  which  change  the 
final  letter  of  the  base  according  to  the 
suffix,  but  the  law  of  change  is  not  yet 
fully  ascertained.  In  this  case  g  is 
apparently  inserted  before  -re  and  -w^a, 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  simply 
omitted  before  -ke).  dd-kar  a  tub  or 
bucket,  bodia  big.  dd'kar-bo'dia^  big 
as  a  tub.    (There  are  five  words  for  big, 

1.  bo'dia-  which  when  *  human'  be- 
comes dbo'dia-y  but  here  has  no  prefix 
on   account  of   being  in  composition, 

2.  do'ga-,  3.  chd-nag-,  and  4.  td'ba- 
nga-f  which  are  *  humanised  *  by  ai,  6. 
ro'chobo'  *  humanised '  by  <i.  Without 
the  prefixes  bo'dia-,  do-ga-j  and 
ehd'nag-  are  applied  to  any  non-human 
objects,  and  rd'chobo-,  td-banga-,  to 
ammals  only.)     naikan  like.] 

5.  ngd'ka  o'llen  ed'a  did'dirya  y&ba. 
He  as  yet  has  had  no  fever,  [ngd'ka 
as  yet,  ngd  simply  meaning  'then.' 
ol-l€n  him-to,  the  3rd  pers.  pron.  with 
postpos.,  ien  to.  ed'a  ever,  did'dirya 
fever,  that  is,  ague,  trembUng.  ya'ba 
not,  see  3.] 

6.  .mar  .tod' i  un-to6t'tai'jnga  td'pa- 
ya.  Master  .wo'i  is  a  great  flying-fox 
shot,     [.mar  see  4.    ,wd'%  the  name  of 
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a  youth  (about  16  years  old),  of  the 
trioe  that  the  South  Andamane&e  call 
,oko-ju'wa%'day  who  came  in  a  canoe 
from  Middle  Andaman  to  Port  Blair, 
where  he  made  an  important  statement 
concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  tribe,  which  was  reduced  to  writing 
by  Mr.  Man,  and  is  published,  chiefly 
in  English,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  xi.  pp. 
280-2.  When  he  arrived  at  Port 
Blair,  his  language  was  unintelligible  to 
the  natives  there,  but  he  quickly  learned 
their  language,  and  as  he  was  a  very 
nice  fellow,  he  was  induced  to  remain 
by  marrying  him  to  a  pretty  girl 
(named  in  2G),  who  was  still  very 
young.  As  they  had  at  that  time  no 
lamily,  he  was  still  called  mar.  un 
refers  to  skill,  see  Nos.  7,  8,  16.  u?^rf- 
or  w6t  in  construction,  flying-fox.  tay 
shoot  with  an  arrow,  nga  sign  of 
verbal  subst.  The  whole  word  is, 
therefore,  skilled  shooter  of  flying 
foxes,  td'pam  excellent  (human  only), 
marks  superlative  degree.] 

7.  arat  dil'u    di'laya  d'kdrd'mga 
hi' dig y  51  ij'ila  bud  long -pd' ten  wSi  leb 
erke'dangke.     While    the    others    are 
finishing    their    evening    meal    with 
dainty    morsels,   he    goes    alone    and 
searches  among  the  trees   for  flying 
foxes  near  the  hut.     \arnt  their,  see 
CI.  2.    dil'u  rest  or  remainder,    d'rla^ 
ya    evening-at.       d'kd    referring    to 
palate,  see   No.    11.      rd'r-tiga  tasty 
things,  which  conclude  a  meal,  from 
rdry   V.   taste,    determine   flavour  of. 
bf'dig  while  or  during,  as  a  postposition 
to  the  whole  preceding  clause,  so  that 
it   means  :    tne  rest  of-them   in-the 
evening    tasty  -  bits  -  finishing    while. 
ol  3rd  pers.,  hence  *  he*  in  this  case. 
y  ila  alone,  unaccompanied,     bud-  an 
occupied  hut,  ir-  an  unoccupied  hut. 
{td'rdod'  hut  belonging  to  a  married 
couple:  kdtd'go'  bachelor's  hut;  chdng' 
hut,  or  roof,  jfor  the  huts  are  almost  all 
roof,  chdng 'te'pinga-  best  kind  of  hut, 
with  well  plaited  roof,  to  last  2  or  3 
years;  chdng -to-rttga-  next  best  hut, 
formed  of  leaves  bound  together  with 
cane,  lasting  a  few  weeks  or  months ; 
chdng-davanga'  a  temporary  shed,  roof 
of  loose  leaves,  to   last  a  few   days. 
The  species  of  palm  leaf  ordinarily  usied 
for  these  roofs  is  called  chdng- ta-).  long. 
pd '  l«n  near  an  inanimate  obj  ect.   (Other 
terms  are  d'kd'pd'len  or  oUpavcha-len 
near  to  an  animate  object;  eb-e-r'teg^ 


iUn  near  a  tree  or  post ;  yapd'Un  near 
as  one  place  to  another,  ya  giving 
indefiniteness  of  object,  compare  ba  and 
yaba'  little.)  w6(  flying  fox.  Ub  for, 
postp.  er'ke'dang''ke  search  in-trees- 
-does,  {e'rem  jungle),  dta  v.  search  on 
the  ground  for  an  inanimate  object, 
ab-d'tO'  V.  for  an  animate  object.] 

8.  en  lu'ftga  bi  dig  ol  Id'kdehl'ke 
ya'bada.  On  seeing  one  he  does  not 
miss  it.  [en  it.  lit' "nga  see  (verbal 
subst.)  ss seeing,  be' dig  while,  conse- 
quent on,  see  7.  ol  he,  Id-kdehi'-ke 
(euphonic  /,  CL  3),  miss-does,  yaba^ 
da  not,  see  6,  where  final  da  is  not 
added  to  ya'baJ] 

9.  kd'rin  eho'wai  ro'ehoboda.  There 
are  enormous  clams  here,  [kd'rin 
here,  eho'wai  clam,  the  plural  is  not 
indicated,  ro-choboda  big,  applied  to 
animals,  see  bo'dia  in  4.  This  shell- 
fish in  the  Nicobars  is  the  Tridaena 
giganteOf  and  measures  3  or  4  feet  in 
length ;  in  the  Andamans,  they  have 
only  the  small  species  Tridaena  eroeea 
ana  T.  squamosa.l 

10.  u'bado'galen  ydt  atu'babaleb 
du'rumada.  There  is  sufficient  food 
in  one  for  a  great  number  of  persons. 
[Hba-dd-ga'  one,  u'ba-tu'l"  is  atso  used, 
out  H'ba-do'ga-  is  the  emphatic  form 
like  our  *  a  single  one,*  see  CI.  6,  under 
mu'gu'chdl',  len  in,  postp.  ydt  in 
construction,  ydd'  final,  food,  at- 
u'bnba  countless  numbers,  see  01.  6. 
leb  for,  postp.     du'rumada  sufficient.] 

11.  mo'dn  ngol met atted'inga lHake^ 
,pd'di'i  ehdb  .rUeh-ya  pol'%  yd'te 
bu'dkn  li'rtiga  bi'dig,  d'kd-td  igbd'di- 
ke.  If  you  don't  believe  us,  go  to 
the  Padre  sahib's  house  at  Ross,  and 
see  the  shell  (we  are  sending),  [mo-da 
if,  ngol  you.  met  us,  obj.  pi.  at-ted'i- 
nga  (human) -lie-telling- (verbal  subst.). 
at  is  plural  ab.  Iwa-ke  consider-do 
(present  time),  lu  v.  look  or  see. 
.pd'dri  Italian  padre,  father,  but 
applied  as  **Rev.'^  to  all  clergymen, 
here  the  chaplain  was  meant,  ehdb 
Andamanese  attempt  at  pronouncing 
the  Hindi  sci'hib.  .ruch  Andamanese 
attempt  to  say  Rub^  the  Hindi  corrup- 
tion of  Ross,  an  island  at  the  entrance 
of  the  inlet  of  Port  Blair,  -ya  at, 
postp.  pol'i  dwell,  yd'te  that,  the 
relative,  bud  hut,  see  7,  but  here 
meant  for  house,  len  postp.  to.  li-r-nga 
go,  verbal  subst.  bi'dig  while,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  see  7.  The  phraJse  means : 
upon  going  to  the  house  of  the  chaplain 
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who  dwells  at  Boss,  d-kd  see  No.  11, 
in  relation  to  taste  or  month,  td  bone, 
that  is,  taken  together,  u'kdtd  bone 
coTering  food  i.e.  shell,  ig^bd'di-ke 
lee-will,  see  4,  pres.  for  fnt.] 

12.  ngol  5' lien  igbd'di  yd'te  wai'kan 
ngab-ped'inga  kieh'ikan-nai'kan  tdr" 
ehl'ke ;  bad'i  ireha  d-kdtd'da!  On 
seeing  it  we  are  sure  you  will  slap  your 
side  and  exclaim:  what  a  whopping 
big  shell !  [ngol  you.  oU-Un  it,  obj. 
igbd'di  see,  see  4.  ydte  who,  see  11 ; 
tiiat  is,  you  who-see  it.  wai'kan  cer- 
tainly, ngab  your,  see  CI.  1  and  Om. 
4  for  the  omission  of  ehdu-  body,  or 
some  such  word,  ped'i-nga  slap 
(yerbal  subs.)  =  slapping,  kich'ikan 
and  nai'kan  both  mean  '  like '  and  to- 
gether, *  just  like.*  tdrehl'-ke  say- will. 
bad'i  exclamation  of  surprise,  ii'eha 
this,    d-kd-td  shell,  see  11.] 

13.  med*  drdu'ru  .pu'lo-pildw  el-d'r- 
jana  bud  lo'gaba  yd'te  len  d'kangai're. 
We  all  went  to  .pA'lo-.pildWy  which  is  a 
Tillage  a  long  way  off  to  the.  north. 
\me^  drdu'ru  we  all,  see  2.  .pu'lo' 
pilaw  name  of  a  place  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  el'd  *  ryana  north,  el-igla  *  -  south 
(district),  el-d'rmu'gu-  (appearing-face) 
east  (in  these  words  el  stands  for  e-r- 
country),  tdr-mu-gu-  (disappearing  face) 
west.  bud  hut.  Tillage.  Id' y aba 
distant,  yd-te  which,  len  to,  postp., 
affecting  the  whole  phrase,  which 
means:  to  P.  P.  whicn  is  a  distant 
Tillage  to  the  north,  d'kan-gai-  go  a 
short  1  ourney  by  water,  6  •  to-ju'tnii  is  used 
for  a  long  journey,     -re  past  time.] 

14.  ku'to  d'rUi  jl'baba  pol'ire.  W^e 
stayed  seTcral  days  there,  [kd-to  there. 
u'rla  days,  plural  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing word.  Ji'baba  seTeral,  very 
many,  see  CI.  6.  poH-re  dwell-did, 
see  11.] 

16.  charkd'r  leb  ro'go  jad'ijo'g  dr- 
du'ru  Jgal're  do'na  mo'to-kukli're 
ya'bada.  We  bargained  for  a  lot  of 
young  female  pigs  for  Government,  but 
did  not  forget  ourselves,  [charkd'r 
Andamanese  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
Hindi  Sarkd'r  government,  leb  for, 
postp.  ro-go  pigs,  plural  indicated  by 
the  loUowino;  drdu'ru^  ro-go-  is  a  female 
pig,  reg-  either  male  or  female.  Jad'i- 
jb-g  spinster,  implying  a  full-grown 
sow -pig  which  has  not  littered,  see  the 
mode  of  expressing  sex  mentioned  on 
p.  53.  drdu'ru  several  (see  CI.  6)  or 
all,  as  in  2.  Igal'-re  barter  did.  do'na 
but.     tno'to    ourselves,    kukli're    for- 


get-did.  d'to'kiikll'-ke  oneself  forget- 
does  {md'to  is  only  the  form  of  the 
first  person  plural,  see  p.  68),  was  one 
of  the  new  words  discoyered  by  Mr. 
Man  from  the  dictation  of  these  letters 
to  Jam'bu.  The  common  verb  for 
forgetting  is  ot-kuklrkey  which  is  re- 
flective, as  do  d*  ol-kukli're,  1  forgot, 
where  do  d*  or  dol  d*  answers  to  French 
je  me  {inje  m* en  eouviene)  and  similarly 
ngo*  ng*  or  ngol  ng*  ot- kukli're  you 
forgot.  The  relation  of  d'to-k.  and 
ot'k.  is  similar  to  that  in  otrd'jke  de- 
fend-does,  6'tord'jke  oneself  defend 
does.  *  Selves*  is  also  expressed  by  e-kan 
See  examples  in  40.  ya'bada  not, 
see  7.] 

16.  kmnehd'  reg-tod'ra  go'i  ji'baba 
mo'yut-te'mar  leb  o'more.  We  accord- 
ingly fetched  several  prime  young 
male  pigs  for  our  own  use.  [kianchd' 
therefore,  reg  pigs,  either  male  or 
female,  see  15.  wd-ra  bachelor, 
young  but  full  grown,  see  p.  63.  go'i 
iresh,  and  hence  in  good  condition. 
Ji'baba  several,  properly  *  very  many,' 

see  CI.  6,  but  as  there  were  really 
only  five  or  six,  Mr.  Man  translated 
the  word  *■  several '  at  the  time ;  he 
supposed  that  the  young  men  wished 
to  surprise  their  friends  at  Viper  by 
leading  them  to  suppose  by  this  term 
that  they  had  got  many  more  pigs  than 
was  actually  the  case,  tnoyut-te'tnar 
ourselves,  the  meaning  of  the  separate 
words  is  not  known,  but  we  have 
do'yun-t.  myself,  ngo'yun-t.  thyself 
and  o'^un-^  himself,  o-yut  t.  themselves, 
ngo'yuM.  yourselves,  leb  for,  postp. 
omo-re  fetch-did.] 

17.  med'a  ngd'kd  m'dk'nga-ba  yd'te 
len  ehl'lyuke.  Those  we  have  not 
eaten  yet  we  are  fattening,  [med-a 
"we.  iigd'kd  as]  yet,  see  6.  mak'-nga 
eat-  (passive  participle,  p.  65,  n.  2)  = 
eaten,  ba  not.  yd'te  which,  len  postp. 
pointing  out  object,  meaning:  we  are 
fattening  those  which  have  not  been 
eaten  as  yet.  The  construction,  though 
common,  is  somewhat  involved,  and 
would  be,  in  English  order,  as  boys 
** construe"  Latin:  med'a  we,  chrlyuke 
are  fattening,  len  (mark  of  accusative 
relation),  yd'te  (those)  which,  ngd'kd 
as  yet,  mdk'nga-ba  (are  or  have  been) 
eaten-not. 

18.  d'kdlo'dongalen  med'a  d'kd^ 
/ai'ngke  tdro'lolen  othd'ba  rb'go  lo'inga 
be'dig  .bai'par  lat  mit'ik-7'kke.  These 
we  will   slaughter  one    by  one,   and 
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afterwards  ^et  some  more  pigs  to  take 
with  us  to  Viper,  [d'kd-lo'do-nffa  one 
by  one,  idiomatic  expression,  origin  nn- 
known,  len  postp.  marks  the  object. 
med'a  we.  c2'ii:<i-^'af'n^-Ar«  slaughter-do, 
this  expression  is  used  for  pigs  only. 
tdro'io-len\a8t''ix>f  afterwards,  see  CI.  6. 
ol'tid'ba  other  in  addition  to  the  former, 
see  CI.  6  for  o/,  this  prefix  also  occurs  in 
ot-pag'i  once  more,  ro'po  pig,  see  15. 
lo'i'ttga  ^t-(Terbal  subs.;  s=  getting. 
brdtg  while,  or  consequent  upon ; 
meaning:  afterwards  on  getting  ad- 
ditional pi^.  .bai'par  Andamanese 
mispronunciation  of  Viper,  an  island 
within  the  inlet  of  Port  filair.  lat  to, 
postp.  mit'ik  in  company  with  us, 
m-  us,  it'ik  in  company  with,  vk-ke  take 
away-will,  see  20.j 

19.  ,mar  .rra-.Jo'do  .mar  .ioo'i  lot 
py  •  Ifn  Ja'bag  tAla-tirn're,  Master 
,rra-Jd'do  has  tonsured  Master  .too'i 
very  badly,  [.mar  see  4.  .vra-.jo'do 
is  the  suoject  of  the  verb,  .ioo'i  lot 
pTj  is  the  object,  as  .wo'i's  hair,  lot 
his  (head  understood),  see  CI.  6,  and 
Om.  1.  pij  hair,  the  usual  form  of 
pJd  in  construction,  thus  ot-prj.pa'ba' 
his  (head)-hair-not=bald.  ^  postp. 
obj.  j'd'baff  hadly.  td' la-tim' -re  ton" 
sure-did.  This  shaving  of  the  crown  of 
the  head  is  the  business  of  the  women 
and  especially  of  the  wife,  but  in  this 
case  tne  women  were  left  behind. 
The  razors  used  are  extremely  fine 
chippings  of  glass.] 

20.  mo-da  .d-ra-^brela  abrk-pA'te 
d'chitik  igbd'dike  ngdicai'kan  d^'i'mga- 
len  igp*d'ike  61-be'dig  abto'goke.  If 
.tt'o-t*s  wife  .d'ra-.bl'ela  were  now  to 
see  him,  she  would  certainly  box  the 
barber's  ears  and  abuse  him.  [tno'da  if. 
ab'Vk  (female)-take  away,  yd'te  who, 
that  is,  who  is  wife.  For  Ik  see  end  of 
18,  where,  but  for  the  mit'ik^  there 
would  have  been  the  prefix  ab  as 
abrkke  take-away-does  (present),  an 
animate  object.  But  en *t  is  to  take,  as 
ablvga  Id'kd-bang  teh  paip  en'ike  child 
its-mouth  from  pipe  tuke-do  =  take  the 
pipe  from  the  child's  mouth,  "ke  being 
also  used  for  the  imperative.  Now  in 
marrying,  the  chief  who  unites  the 
couple  tot-gd'p'ke  their  (persons,  CI.  6) 
•speak-docs,  the  man  ad-en- ike  (ani- 
mate, see  No.  6)  -take-does,  the  woman 
ab'1-k'ke  (human,  No.  4)  -take-away- 
does.  The  husband  is  spoken  of  as 
ad'i'k'y&'te-f  and  the  wife  as  ab-rk- 
ydte-t  as  here.    For  the  first  few  weeks 


the  young  couple  are  called  ong-tag' 
gb'i-  their-bed-of-leaves-fresh,  and 
after  that  for  the  first  year  un-jdui^ 
go'i'f  where  un  refers  to  the  hands. 
No.  7)  and  go'i  is  fresh,  but  j'd'ti  is 
not  known.  d'chUik  now,  see  4. 
tO'bd'di'ke  see-does,  see  4,  pros,  time, 
tliough  in  English  it  becomes  past 
subjunctive,  after  mo'dm  if.  iigd 
then,  see  6.  wai'kan  certainly,  dt* 
je'r^nga  his  (head  understooo,  see 
Om.  1)  -shave- (verbal  subst.),  that  is, 
his  head's  shaver,  len  postp.  marking 
object,  iff'ped'i'ke  face  (see  Nos.  9, 
10  and  17,  and  CI.  4),  (in  anger) 
slap  (see  12)  will,  ar-ped'i-ke  would 
be,  *leg  (see  CI.  2)  -slap-will,'  as 
women  do  when  delighted.  ol-U'dig 
it-while  or  it-after,  used  for  'and.' 
or  *  as  well  as.'  ab-fo'oo-ke  (human 
prefix  No.  4)-abuse-will.J 

21.  .mar  ,wo*i  ottek'tknga  bi-dig 
py-go'l  len  enotji'rke  ya'ba.  Master 
.tro't  is  so  ashamed  of  his  appearance, 
that  he  is  letting  the  new  hair  grow. 
[ot-tek'ik-nga  for-his-head  (CI.  6), 
-ashamed- (verbal  subst.),  te/e'lk  be 
ashamed,  but  t*e'ktk  weep,  bi'dig 
consequent  on,  see  11.  pij-go't  hair- 
fresh,  len  postp.  marking  object. 
en-ot'je'r-ke  cause-head-shave-does,  en 
prefixed  gives  a  causal  signification  to 
the  verb  =  causes  his  head  to  be  shaven. 
ya'ba  not.] 

22.  med'a  ydt  ba  ngol  ititd'n  yd't$ 
len  6'rokre.  We  duly  obtained  the 
few  presents  you  sent,  [med'a  we. 
ydt  properly  nsh,  food,  see  10,  here 
presents,  ba  few,  little,  a  father  or 
mother  having  one  or  more  little  ones 
is  called  uhbwda.  ngol  you.  ititd'n 
send  away  any  animate  or  inanimate 
thing,  entitd'n  send  away  a  human 
object,  en'itdn  shew  (v.  refl.),  itd'n 
permit.  yd'te  which,  len  postp. 
marking  the  whole  phrase  as  an  ooject. 
6'rok-re  obtain-did.J 

23.  ngot  pai'ehalen  mln  drdu'ru 
ofjeg-nga  Vedd're  ngd  ititd'nnga  ya*- 
balen  med'a  mo'tot-kukja'bagire.  As 
you  have  so  much  in  the  **  go-down" 
(store),  we  were  much  disappointed  at 
your  not  sending  more,  \ngdt  your, 
CI.  6.  pai'cka-len  lap-to,  that  is,  in 
your  possession,  min  thing,  plural  only 
mdicated  by  following  word,  drdwru 
several,  see  16.  bt-jeg'-nga^  CI.  6,  collec- 
tion of  shell-fish,  meat,  jack-fruit  seeds, 
iron,  fiint,  or  anythins^  in  a  heap,  but 
bt-pu'j-nga  is  used  for  honey,  fruity 
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jams,  fibre,  and  ar-ngavj'nga  for  bows, 
anows,  and  other  implements  or  orna- 
ments, and  also  animate  objects. 
fedd're  because  of,  i.e.  because  of  your 
haTing  many  things  collected  in  your 
possession,  ngd  more  (see  6 1 ) ,  as  well  as 
'  then '  (see  5) .  ititd  'nnga  sending,  see  22. 
fSrha-Un  not-to,  without,  tned'a  we. 
fad'tot-kuk'ja'bag-i-re  our  (poss.  from 
Class  6)  -heart-bad- was,  we  were  dis- 
appointed, t  seems  to  be  a  euphonic 
insiertion  to  separate  g  and  r.] 

24.  til'ik  brrma-ehe'lewa  k&'gal 
yu'te  ngd  mtn  met  d'kdwi'rke.  Per- 
haps the  incoming  steamer  is  bringing 
more  things  for  us.  [til'ik  perhaps. 
bi'rma-ehe'tewa  steamer,  see  3.  kd'gal 
arriving,  this  and  yo-boli  are  said  of 
the  amyal  of  a  boat  or  ship  only,  or  of 
going  to  an  elcTated  spot,  yd'te  which. 
ngd  more,  see  23.  mln  thmg,  see  23. 
met  to  us,  one  of  the  forms  answering 
to  the  dative  of  pers.  pron.  d'kd,  see 
CI.  3.  d'kd-tae'r  and  un-tdr-teg'i  are 
said  of  conreying  any  animal  or  inani- 
mate objects  by  boat  only ;  Ik  is  used 
for  conreying  either  by  land  or 
water,  and  for  human  objects  becomes 
abrk,  see  20.  -ke  future  time,  not 
distinguished  from  present.] 

2o.  med'a  tdrtrt  idavre  an'a  d'chitik 
ngol  barai'jbo  lo  IJ'a  otyu'burda.  We 
have  learnt  that  you  are  now  the  head- 
**bos8*'  at  the  JBrigade  Creek  home. 
[med'a  we.  tdrtvt  news,  idai'-re 
know-did.  an'a  that,  conjimction. 
d'ehttik  now.  ngol  you.  barai'j  old- 
established  encampment,  whether  occu- 
pied or  not,  otherwise  er-,  er-drlu-a- 
are  unoccupied,  and  bud-^  biid-ldrdU'ru- 
occupied  encampments,  d-bo'lo-  is  a 
human  orphan,  omitting^  the  prefix 
barai'j-bo'lo-  is  an  orphan  encamp- 
ment, or  one  of  which  the  old  chief  is 
dead  and  the  new  chief  not  yet  ap- 
pointed. This  was  the  case  with  the 
Brigade  Creek  Andaman  Home,  which 
is  the  one  here  meant.  Ira  of,  postp. 
di-yu'bur-da  head  (CI.  6)  -chief,  from 
yH-bur  govern.] 

26.  kd'to  ngong  jo'bo  ol-be'dig  kd'r- 
ttpta  ehd'pikok !  May  no  snakes  or 
centipedes  bite  you  there,  [kd'to 
there,  ttgong  your,  CI.  5,  one  of  the 
words  in  that  class  being  understood. 
jobo snake,  plural unindicated.  ol-be'dig 
and,  see  20.  kd'rapta  centipedes,  from 
ku'rap  bite  as  a  stinging  insect,  ehd-pi 
bite  in  any  way.  kok  would- tjiat-they- 
may-not,   dd'k§  and  ngb'ke  are  used 
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as  the  imperative  don't !  kd'to  5'yu 
Irr-kok  there  permission  go-I  hope  may 
not=I  hope  they  won't  let  you  go 
there ;  ngo  pd'kok  I  hope  you  won't 
fall.  As  to  the  wish  expressed  see  the 
farewell  in  29.1 

27.  dl'raptek  ngd  yd'bnga  ya'ba. 
There's  nothing  more  to  say  at  present. 
[di'rap  lately,  tek  from,  postp.,  the 
whole  meaning,  *  at  present,  ngd  more, 
see  23.  ydb-nga  say,  verbal  subst.= 
saying,    ya'ba  not.] 

28.  med'a  drdii't-u  len  ij'imd'gu- 
en'inga  ititd'nke.  We  send  salaam  to 
to  all.  [med'a  we.  drdU'ru  all.  leu 
to,  postp.  ij'i  a  common  prefix,  im- 
plying apparently  *  separation,*  but  its 
signihcation  in  compounds  is  lost,  it 
is  frequently  omitted  in  this  word. 
mii'gu  face.  en'i-nga  take- (verbal 
Bubst.].  The  natives  mean  by  the  word 
to  bend  the  head  and  touch  the  fore- 
head, that  is,  to  salaam,  as  they  were 
taught  to  do  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  (Jorbyn, 
the  first  person  who  had  charge  of 
them ;  it  is  a  case,  then,  of  a  new 
word,  which  may  be  advantageously 
compared  with  the  Greek  vpocKwuif 
to  piay  the  dog  to ;  sometimes  chiltd'my 
a  mispronunciation  of  salaam,  is  used. 
ititd'n-ke  send-do,  see  22.] 

29.  kam  wax  mdl'oichik  !  Good-bye ! 
[kam  here,  tvai  indeed,  mol'oichik 
we,  full  form.  The  ceremony  of  taking 
leave  by  word  of  mouth  is  rather  long. 
The  host  accompanies  his  visitor  to  the 
landing-place,  or  at  least  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  On  parting,  the 
visitor  takes  his  host's  hand  and  blows 
upon  it;  after  the  compliment  is  re- 
turned, the  following  dialogue  ensues. 
Departing  Visitor:  kam  wai  dot, 
here  indeed  I.  Host  :  6  aye  (a  con- 
traction for  6' no  yes),  d'chik  wai 
on,  hence  indeed  come,  tain  Id'lik 
kach  on  yd'te?  when  again  hither 
come  who  ?  =  very  well,  go,  when  will 
you  come  again  ?  Dep.Vis.  :  ngd' tek 
do  ngat  mln  l-kke^  then-from  (pre- 
sently) I  for-you  thing  take -away -will 
=  I  will  bring  away  something  for  you 
one  of  these  days.  Uost:  jo'bo  la 
ngong  chd'pikok  !  snake  (euphonic  la) 
you  bite-may  not=I  hope  no  snake 
will  bite  you,  compare  26.  Dep.  Vis  : 
taai  do  ergelepke,  indeed  I  on-the- 
land  (er)  -watchful-be-will.  They 
then  repeat  the  ceremony  of  blowing 
on  each  other's  hands,  and  part  shout- 
ing  invitations    and   promises    for  a 
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fatare  date  until  beyond  earshot. 
There  are  no  Andaman  words  of  greet- 
ing. Relatives  on  meeting  throw  their 
arms  round  each  other  and  weep  for 
joy.    When  any  other  persons  meet, 


they  simply  stand  looking  at  each 
other  in  suence  for  a  long  time,  some- 
times as  mach  as  half  an  hour,  before 
one  of  them  Tentures  to  speak.] 


Second  Letter  to  Jam'bu. 
The  sentences  are  numbered  in  continuation  of  the  former. 


30.  .mdm  Jam'bu,  Worshipful 
Jumboo  [see  1]. 

31.  mid'  drdU'ru  adbe'ringa.  We 
are  all  in  good  health  [see  2]. 

32.  ngd'kd  mar*du'ru  tek  o'gun  .mar 
.I6'raabyed'r$ya'ba,  Up  to  the  present 
Master  J6'ra  is  the  only  one  of  us  who 
has  not  been  ill.  \ng&kd  as  yet,  see  5. 
ma'r*du'ru  contraction  for  mavat- 
drdwru  our  (Class  2)  -all,  the  whole 
of  us.  tek  from,  postp.  o'gun  only. 
,mar  .16'ra  see  4.  ab-yed'-re  human 
(No.  4)  -sick-was.     ya'ba  not.] 

33.  ol  kichikaehd'  Stoid'laire  meda 
idai'nga'bat  til'ik  ydt  mdk'nga  do'ga 
redd' re.  We  don't  know  how  he  has 
escaped  (being  ill],  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause he  eats  so  much,  [oi  he.  kiehi- 
kaehd'  how,  in  what  manner.  Sto-id'- 
lai-re  (CI.  7)  escape-did.  tned'a  we. 
idav-nga-ba  know-(verbal  8ub8t.)-not  = 
we  are  knowers  not ;  ba  at  the  end  is 
a  contraction  for  yd'ba,  and  never  be- 
comes  bd  (meaning  *  small '),  but  is 
kept  short  and  unaccented,  til'ik  per- 
haps, see  24.  ydt  food,  see  10.  mak'-nga 
eat  •  (verbal  subst.)  -eating,  see  17. 
do'ga  much.    Vedd're  by  reason  of,  23.1 

34.  mar'ot  dil'u  abyed*  yd'te  d'chitii 
b'told  nai'knn  dpd'tada.  The  rest  of 
us  who  have  been  ill,  are  now  in  as 
eood  condition  as  before,  [marat  our, 
Cl.  2.  dil'u  remainder,  see  7.  abyed- 
(human.  No.  4) -sick,  yd-te  who. 
d'ckitik  now.  b'told  first,  see  Cl.  6. 
futi'kan  like.  dpd'tn-da  (animate. 
No.  3)  •fat-(thin^  generally).  The 
natives  grow  rapidly  thin  when  ill, 
hence  to  grow  fat  is  to  regain  health.] 

3d.  o'gar  Vditer'ire  med'a  .kdt'chu 
ten  yo'boiire,  Isst  month  we  visited 
Katchall  Island,  [b'gar  moon,  o'gar- 
i<i*rrXra-|rada*-moon-baby-small,  or  new 
moon,  ab-di'reka-  human  baby,  o'gar' 
di'rtka-  the  moon  two  or  three  ^ys  old, 
b-gar-ehd-nag'  moon-big,  first  quarter, 
b'gtir^hdu'-  moon-body,  full  moon, 
(so  bo'd^^kdu'  sun-body,  is  noon,  and 
gu'trug-chdu'  night-body,  is  midnight). 


o'gaT'kvnab'  moon -thin,  last  quarter, 
iO'Wal'aga'nga'  waxing,  ldr-o'dou>d'- 
nga  waning.  Vd-  human.  No.  3,  with 
euphonic  /,  because  apparently  they 
regard  the  moonasamale,  ,mava  .d'gar-^ 
Mr.  Moon,  and  seem  to  look  upon  it 
as  more  like  a  man  than  any  other 
inanimate  object.  The  sun  is  regarded 
as  female,  and  is  hence  called  .eXdii'a- 
,bd'do'f  Mrs.  Sun.  So  also  in  German 
and  Anglo-Saxon,the  moon  is  masculine 
and  the  sun  feminine,  itdri-re  extin- 
guished-was,  like  any  other  light. 
med'a  we.  .kdt'chu  Katchall  Island, 
one  of  the  Nicobar  group,  len  to  or  at, 
yo'boH're  disembark -did,  see  24.] 

36.  kd'to  d'rla  Ikpd'r  len  pbl'inga 
be' dig  reg  i^drdU'ru  leb  igal're  mU'rgi 
be'dig.  During  the  few  days  we  stayed 
there,  we  bartered  for  a  lot  of  pigs  and 
fowls,  [kd'to  there,  see  26.  d'rla 
day,  pi.  indicated  only  by  the  following 
word,  ikpd'r  really  two,  but  often 
used  for  a  few,  especially  with  d'rla, 
see  Cl.  5.  ^  to  or  tor,  postp.  pdl'i-nga 
dwelling,  see  U-  bi'dig  consequent 
on,  see  11.  reg  pigs,  male  or  female, 
see  15  and  16.  PdrdU'ru  several,  leb 
for,  postp.  igal'-re  barter-did,  see  16, 
the  subject  is  meda  we,  in  preceding 
sentence,  mii'rgi  fowls,  an  adoptea 
Hindustani  word,  be'dig  also,  when 
placed  last,  see  ol-bS-dig  in  20.1 

37.  kd'to  igbU'dwa-ldngkd'lak  M*- 
ringa-Vigld'  drdil'ru  unrd'nda.  The 
people  of  that  part  are  the  best  of  all, 
they  are  all  liberal,  [kd'to  there,  ig- 
Nos.  9,  10,  17.  bH'owa  dweller  in  a 
hut  or  village,  fellow-countryman,  see 
7.  long-kd'Uk  sign  of  plural,  used 
because  there  is  nothiiu[  else  in  the 
sentence  to  indicate  plurality,  be'ringa 
good.  Vigld'  {I*  euphonic)  used  alone 
means  *  distinct,*  but  when  joined  to  a 
word  of  quality  it  shews  the  highest 
degree,  superlative,  most  good,  best, 
mai'a  igld'"  hoad  ohiof.  drdA'ru  all. 
uH-rd'H-i^  (Not.  7,  8,  12,  13,  16) 
liberal.] 


^ 
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38.  .mw  .wd'ij  .t'ra-.jo'do  he' dig 
k&rU  re^pd'tm  igh&'dignga  be' dig  mu'- 
§um  len poi'ehatnga  V edd're reg-gumul 
le-re.  While  there,  Masters  .wo-i  and 
A'ra  .Jo-dOf  seeing  the  fat  pigs  for 
which  their  stomachs  crayed,  broke 
their  pig-fast,  [be'dig  also,  see  36. 
ry  pd-ta  pig  fat,  that  is,  fat  pig,  not 
pig's  fat,  see  34.  ig-bAdig-nga  seeing- 
(Terbal  snbst ),  see  11.  hedig  conse- 
quent on.  mu'gum  inside  or  belly, 
tArmu'gum  beneath,  len  to,  postp. 
poi'ekat-nga  fond  of  (any  kind  of  fooa) 
-(verbal  subst.) .  redd- re  because  of  (see 
23),  f.#.  feeling  fond  of  food  to  their 
innde.  reg-gu'mui  pig-ceremony.  We 
haTe  no  corresponding  word  to  gu-muf, 
it  belongs  to  the  pecmiar  institutions  of 
the  Andamanese.  Mr.  Man  says  :** Al- 
though .woi  had  been  recently  induced 
to  marry,  he  was  only  a  youth  of 
about  16,  and  had  not  yet  gone  through 
the  ceremony  of  *  young  man  making  ' 
known  as  gwrnul  le'ke  {gu'tnul  devour- 
does),  when  the  young  neophyte  who 
has  for  some  time  past  evinced  his 
powers  of  self-denial,  and  thereby,  in  a 
measure,  his  fitness  to  enter  upon  the 
cares  and  trials  of  married  life,  is  en- 
abled after  a  course  of  three  ceremo- 
nies (known  as  yddi-gu'mul'  turtle 
ceremony,  (2 *ya-$rM'mu/- honey  ceremony, 
and  reg-jl-ri-  or  simply,  as  here,  reg- 
gu'inui'  pig's  kidney-fat  or  simply  pig 
ceremony),  which  take  place  at  mter- 
vals  with  a  degree  of  external  cere- 
mony, to  resume  the  use  of  these 
favourite  articles  of  food,  le-re  devour- 
did.  These  ceremonies  apply  to  the 
young  of  both  sexes  before  reaching 
puberty.  After  this  period  the  indi- 
vidual is  said  to  be  dS'tiga-y  which 
implies  that  he  or  she  may  indulge  in 
any  kind  of  food  at  pleasure.  During 
the  period  (lasting  sometimes  2  or  3 
years)  of  their  abstention  they  are  called 
d'kd-jfd'b',  or  d'kd-ya'ba-  and  the 
fasting  period  is  termed  d'kd-pd'ba-^\'\ 

39.  tdro'lolen  atged're  yn'bada. 
They  have  suffered  no  ill  consequences 
thereby.  [tdro'to-Un  last-to,  that  is, 
afterwards,  see  18.  at-yed'-re^  at  is  the 
plural  fcrm  of  the  human  prefix  ab 
(see  1 !).  ytd  be  sick,  re  past  time,  that 
is,  men  were  sick,  ya-ha-da  not.  They 
ftncT  that  to  break  the  gu-mul  (see 
38)  will  entail  serious  consequences,  the 
fiet  hcSi?  that  they  then  generally  gorge 
tbemseilTes  vith  these  nch  articles  of 
diet,  void  hcaee  make  themselves  ill.] 


40.  med'a  d'ehitik  ekan  Ub  royo 
ikpS'r  md'tO'pmi'ehalen  ehi'lffuke.  We 
are  rearing  a  few  pigs  for  ourselves. 
[med'a  we.  d'ehitik  now,  r Aran  selves. 
leb  for.  ro-go  pig.  ikpS'r  two,  that 
is,  a  few ;  as  two  is  the  largest  number 
for  which  they  have  a  name,  they  use 
it  indefinitely,  see  36.  n.S'to  our  own, 
pai'eha  lap,  len  to,  that  is,  *  in  our 
midst.'  do- to  s.  mi' to  pi.  ngd'to  and 
6- to  s.  and  pi.  are  the  reflective  forms 
of  ^/  s.  mo'tot  pi.,  ngot  and  o/,  etc., 
as  51  dotje'rke  he  my-head  shave-does, 
but  4^1  do' to  je'rke  I  my -own -head 
shave-do.  ehi'lyu'ke  fattening -are, 
see  17.] 

41.  td'rdi'lea  mar^du'ru  otpdg'i 
kdt'ehu  len  ydwgare.  The  day  before 
yesterday  we  all  went  a^ain  to  catchall. 
\tdr  probably  ' beyoncf*  di'lea  yester- 
day, mar^du'ru  we  all,  see  32. 
dt-piig'i  again,  ig-pag't  is  also  used, 
see  otj  igy  in  Nos.  14,  15,  and  9,  10, 
pdg'i  repeat,  .kdt'ehu  Eatchall.  len 
to,  postp.  ydwga-re  go-did,  used  for 
going  to  a  particular  place,  otherwise 
llr  is  used.] 

42.  kd'to  5'gun  d'rla  u'batu'l  bar- 
mire,  (but)  spent  only  one  day  there. 
[kd'to  there,  o-gun  only,  d'rla  day. 
wba-td't  one,  see  CI.  6,  and  also  10 
and  43.  bar'mi-re  spend-did,  passing 
the  night  there,  as  on  a  visit.] 

43.  me'kan  leb ro'go  H'bado'ga  mu'rgi 
ji'baba  be'dig  omore.  We  fetched  a 
pig  and  very  many  fowls  for  our  own 
consumption,  [me'kan  ourselves,  see 
e-kan  in  40.  leb  for,  postp.  rogo  pig. 
u'ba-do'ga  one,  or  rather  only  one,  an 
emphatic  form  of  u'ba-tu'l,  see  10. 
mu'rgi  fowl,  see  36.  jl-baba  very 
many,  be'dig  also,  o'mo-re  fetch-did, 
see  16,  td'yu-re  bring-did.] 

44.  jU'rulen  yd'dl  cho'ag  drdfrru 
be'dig  igbd'digre,  do'na  du'tre  yd'badn. 
On  the  way  we  saw  several  turtles  and 
porpoises,  but  speared  none,  [ju  -  rw  sea. 
len  to  or  in,  postp.  pd-di  turtle. 
cho'og  porpoise,  botn  rendered  plural 
by  the  following  word,  drdfrru  several. 
be'dig  also,  ig-bd'dig-re  see-did.  do-tia 
but.  du'tre  spear-did.  yd'bada  not. 
The  usual  way  to  catch  turtles  is  to 
harpoon  them  with  a  spear  called 
kowai'a  16'ko  dd't^nga',  consisting  of 
the  t6g-,  or  a  long  bamboo  baft,  at 
one  end  of  which  a  socket  is  provided 
for  the  kowai'a- y  which  is  a  short 
pointed  and  notched  iron  harpoon; 
these  are  connected  by  a  long  line, 
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be'tma-.  The  thick  end  of  the  tdg-  is 
called  dr-bS-rod",  and  the  socket  end 
d'kd-chdng'',] 

45.    m^'a     di'Ua    e'remien     mai'i 
Vd'kdtdnp    id'lia  -  go'tya    igbd'digre; 
ktancM'  d'ehitik  kd'rin  to'ug  pdtke. 
Yesterday  for  the  first  time  we  saw  a 
mai'i    tree    in    the   jungle;    we   can 
therefore  make  torches  here,     [tneda 
we.     dl'lea   yesterday,    rrein   iunele. 
Icn  in,  postp.     mai-i  name  of  a  kind  of 
StercfUia    tree.     Vd'kd-tdttgy    V    eu- 
phonic,  d'kd    No.    II,   tang  topmost 
part,  this  is  any  kind  of  tree,  a^  fruit 
tree  is  <i*A'a-M7a-,  which  may  be  from 
the  same  root,     id'lia-go  iya^  possibly 
a  contraction  of  ed'a-lva'go'iya  ever-of- 
fresh,  quite  the  first,     igbd'dig-re  see- 
did,        kianchd'    therefore.       dchUik 
now.     kd'rin  here,     tbug  torch,  con- 
sisting of  the  resin  of  the  mai'i  tree 
wrapped  in  leaves,  and  principally  used 
when  fishing  and  turtling  at  night, 
full  name  toug- pd't-nga-.  ;?a/make, 
only  said  of  this  torch,   ke  future  time. 
The  word  for  *  making '  varies  with 
different  things  made,  thus,  tcal'igma- 
ehug  make  an  oar,    butdn'i  make  a 
house  or  hut,  kop  make  a  canoe,  bow, 
etc.,  te'pi  make  anything  with  cane, 
bamboo,  etc.,  as  in  thatching,  wearing, 
said  also  of  a  bee  constructing  it»  comb, 
tdtvi  make  a  pail,  lUt  make  a  cooking- 
pot,  mdr  make  waistbelts,  wristlets,  or 
garters  with  pandanus  leaves  and  string, 
td'i  make  arrowheads  by  hammering  out 
pieces  of  iron,  see  46,  wai'a  make  string 
uy  twisting  the  strands  with  the  fingers.] 
46.  .mamjo'la  drtdm  d'riaUm  ehii'i 
yl  tikcy     to'batek    med'a    e'la   do' gaga 
td'ikr.  The  former  .matnjo'la  is  always 
writing,  meanwhile  we  are  making  lots 
of    pig-arrows,     [.mam-j'o'la    homes- 
chiet,  a  word  coined  since  the  Andaman 

*  Homes '  were  established,  and  used  in 
addressing  the  officer  placed  in  chaise 
of  them.  The  first  syllable  appears  to  be 
a  form  of  mdm  (see  1),  and  the  whole 
word  is  an  abbreviation  for  mdm- 
mai'ola  worshipful  chief,  of  which 
some  persons  suppose  it  was  first  an 
Englisn  cor^ption,  afterwanls  adopted 
bv  the  natives.  In  this  letter  Mr. 
Man  himself  is  referred  to,  as  he  ceased 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  *  Homes  *  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Nicobars. 
d'rtdm  old,  applied  to  animate  or  in- 
animate objects,  but  here  it  only  means 

*  former,*  for  Mr.  Man  was  not  aged. 
d'rUt'len  day-to,  always,    ehii'i  letter. 


a  Hindustani  word,  yl'ti-he  tattoo - 
does.  They  have  applied  the  word 
*  tattoo  *  to  writing,  as  it  were, 
scratching,  scribbling,  td'ba-tek  mean  - 
while,  compare  entdba  already,  before, 
to'laba  wait  a  little,  dentb'bare  elder 
brother,  med'a  we.  e'la  pig-arrows, 
pi.  indicated  by  next  wora.  dbgaya 
many,     td-i-ke  make-do.] 

47.  mo'tot  pai'ehalen  d'ehitik  delta 
d'tO'Chd'nga  jl'baba.  We  have  now 
got  very  many  bundles  of  arrows  in  our 
possession,  [mo'tot  our.  pai'cha-len 
lap-to,  in  our  possession,  see  23. 
d'ehitik  now.  d^l'ta  arrows,  generic 
name  for  all  arrows  except  the  chdm-, 
which  w  more  of  an  ornament  or  toy. 
The  several  kinds  are:  rd'id-  with 
blunt  wooden  point  for  play,  or  before 
conversion  into  a  <t*r/<»rf-sharp  wooden- 
pointed,  for  shooting  fish  ;  td'lbod-  with 
iron  point,  with  or  without  barb,  for 
shooting  fish  and  small  animals,  etc. ; 
e'la-  with  movable  iron  blade-head, 
for  shooting  pigs  and  other  animals, 
etc. ;  e'la  Id'kd  la-pa-  with  fixed  iron 
blade- head,  for  the  same  purposes. 
d'io-cho'-nga  bundle  of  arrows  or 
bows  (see  6' to  in  CI.  7,  it  is  often  used 
as  a  prefix  to  verbs),  ch6  bind,  as  a 
parcel  with  string.  Jl'baba  very  many.] 

48.  .malai'  Iva  ehd'rigma  dt-lo'biuga 
Unjd'bagda;  ot-mu'gu  kvnab  Veda're 
51  tog  Im  tiik'lake.  The  Nicobar  out- 
rigger canoe  is  ill-suited  for  turtling ; 
the  narrowness  of  the  bows  prevents 
one  from  making  full  use  of  the  spear. 
[.malai-  Malay,  meaning  Nicobarese, 
who  are  probably  remotely  Malavs, 
and  are  quite  different  from  the  Anoa- 
manese.  Iva  of.  ehd'rigma  outrigger 
canoe,  the  generic  name  for  all  canoes 
is  rb'ko-y  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Blair  are  generally  witliout 
outrigger,  and  much  larger  than  the 
ehd'rigma-,  ot-to'bi-nga  (No.  14) 
hunt  for  turtles  along  the  shore  by 
poling- (verbal  subst.).  len  for,  postp. 
jd'bngda  bad.  ot-mu'gu  (No.  14;  bow 
of  boat,  ig-mu'gu-  face,  kvnab  thin, 
that  is,  narrow.  Vedd're  because  of, 
that  is,  because  of  the  bow  being  nar- 
row, ol  it.  t6g  turtle-spcar,  see  44.  len 
for.   tdk'la-ke  inconvenience-does.] 

49.  kianchd'  lo'biuga  bedig  met 
en-to'lat-ke.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  poling  the  canoe  we  (frequently) 
fall.  [kianchd'  therefore,  lo'bi-hga 
hunting  the  turtle  by  poling- (verbal 
subst).   be'dig  while,    met  us.  en-to'" 
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iat'If$  caose-fall-does ;  td-lat  is  to 
drop,  and  is  here  made  causative  by 
prenxing  en,  =  makes  us  fall,  see  t!n-ot' 
ji'rke  in  21.] 

50.  mo-da  ngol  bvrma-ehS'lewa  ten 
mln  drdii-ru  ngd'na  yd'te  iiitd'nke 
ya'ba,  mol'oiehik  kukja'bagike.  If  you 
don't  send  us  by  the  (incoming)  steamer 
all  the  things  we  asked  for,  we  shall  be 
very  disappointed,  [mo'da  if.  ngol 
you.  bt-nna-ehe'lewa  steamer,  see  3. 
Un  in,  postp.  min  things,  see  23. 
drdu-ru  all.  ngd'na  v.  beg,  ask  for, 
f/ti-te  which  we  asked  for,  but  there  is 
no  indication  of  person  or  time,  itit&'nke 
send,  see  23.  yH'ba  not.  mol'oiehik 
we.  kuk-jn-bagi'ke  heart-bad->are  see 
23,  euphonically  inserted  t  before  -ke,"] 


61.  kA-rin  ng&  tdrtl't  ya'ba.  There 
is  no  more  news  to  tell  you.  [ku-rin 
here.  ngd.  more.  idrtVt  news,  ga'bu 
not.] 

52.  med'a  ngolV  drdu'ru  tek  tdrtl  t 
bi'Hnga  ig&'rike.  We  are  longing  to. 
have  good  accounts  of  you  all.  [med'a 
we.  ugot'la  you.  drdu'ru  all.  tek 
from,  postp.  tdrtl' t  news,  i-gd'ri-ke 
long-for-do,  t  prefix,  an  abbreviation 
of  tg,  Nos.  9  and  10.] 

53.  ngd'kd  yiim  &  Utpd're,  But 
little  rain  has  fallen  up  to  the  present 
time,  [iigu-kd  as  yet,  see  5.  yum 
rain,  ba  little,  la-pd-re  (euphonic  /a, 
frequently  prefixed  to  verbs),  fall -did.] 

54.  kam  wai  mol'oiehik.  Good- 
bye.    [See  29.] 


The  above  examples  shew  the  mode  of  thought  of  the 
natives,  and  what  most  occupies  their  attention.  They  are 
some  of  the  very  few  expressions  of  genuine  untutored 
barbarians  which  we  possess.  The  analytical  translation 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  give,  by  the  help  of  Mr.  Man 
(who  has  very  carefully  revised  the  whole),  shews  not  only 
the  meaning  of  the  parts  of  the  words  and  the  method 
of  construction,  but  the  great  depth  to  which  Mr.  Man  has 
been  able  to  penetrate,  entirely  from  oral  instruction,  into 
the  genius  and  vocabulary  of  the  language. 

The  agglutinative  nature  of  the  language  tends  directly 
to  the  detection  of  basic  forms,  and  Mr.  Temple  has  very 
acutely  pursued  this  into  the  theory  of  roots.  He  conceives 
that  the  roots  are  all  properly  monosyllabic,  and  generally 
end  with  a  consonant,  but  that  these  monosyllables  are 
frequently  extended  by  the  addition  of  a  vowel  or  diphthong, 
or  the  same  preceded  by  a  consonant,  in  which  the  real 
meaning  lies  in  the  first  syllable,  though  it  has  now  been 
lost,  while  thie  expansions  serve  as  modifications.  Occasionally 
the  roots  are  of  three  syllables.  This  chapter  in  Mr.  Temple's 
grammar  is  one  of  the  longest  and  most  carefully  studied, 
but  his  materials  were  too  scanty,  and,  as  the  vocabulary 
increased,  Mr.  Man  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  such 
multifarious  points  for  reconsideration,  that  it  would  be 
obviously  premature  to  give  the  lists  which  Mr.  Temple  has 
furnished.      It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fuller  vocabulary 
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(which  has  now  aboat  6000  entries  of  the  English- Andamanese 
part  only),  and  the  corrected  grammar  will  be  published  in 
course  of  time.  They  are  obviously  of  great  uuportance  to 
the  Indian  Government,  on  account  of  its  penal  settlement  at 
Port  Blair,  and  are  well  worthy  of  its  patronage. 

The  Andamanese  have  poetry,  and  that  of  a  most  remark- 
able kind.  Their  only  musical  instrument  is  a  stamping 
board  to  keep  time,  and  to  this  rhythm  everything  seems 
to  be  sacrificed.  The  words,  their  order,  the  prefixes,  the 
suffixes,  the  postpositions,  are  all  more  or  less  changed,  the 
order  of  the  words  suffers,  in  short  the  poetical  language 
re«}uires  a  special  study,  which  is  the  more  difficult  to  give, 
as  songs  are  always  impromptu,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  sung 
again  aft4^r  the  one  occasion  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  then  only  by  the  composer.  Of  the  music  Mr.  Man 
regrets  to  state  that  he  is  unable  to  give  any  information,  as 
he  is,  unfortunately,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  subject 
The  following  specimen  of  a  song  composed  by  the  jam'hu^ 
to  whom  the  above  letters  were  addressed,  after  his  liberation 
from  a  six  months'  imprisonment,  about  1865,  for  having 
shot  down  a  sailor  whom  he  found  taking  liberties  with  his 
wife,  was  given  to  Mr.  Man  by  the  author. 

I.  As  rr  WAS  sung. 

Solo.  ngd\io  kuk  Vdrid^lagVka^ 
md'ro  eima  kd  igbd'ddla 
md'to  etmo  i€  aden'ifard 
p4-t6t  idA. 

CuoRVs.  adenyard  pd-tdi  Idh. 

II.  Literal  Translation  of  the  Poetry. 

thou  heiut  sad 
skv  surface  there  look-at 
•kj  surfiic*^  of  ripple 
bamboo  spear. 
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UL  Prose  An  daman  bsb  Version  by  Mr.  Man. 

figdl  kuk  I'drid'lagike 
md'tv  el'ma  ien  kd'to  igh&'dignga  bedig, 
md'ro  el'ma  li'a  en't/ar  Ien  igbd'dignga  bidig 
pS'tdg  Ien  tdg'imike. 

TV.  Literal  Translation  of  Prose  Version. 

thou  heart-sad-art 
sky-surface  to  there  looking  while, 
sky-surface  of  ripple  to  looking  while, 
bamboo  spear  on  lean-dost. 

V.  Free  Translation  of  Prose  Version. 

thou  art  sad  at  heart, 
gazing  there  at  the  sky's  surface, 
gazing  at  the  ripple  on  the  sky's  surface, 
leaning  on  the  bamboo  spear. 

The  rhythm,  as  read  by  Mr.  Man,  was : 

-"      I      "21     I      -w      I      -w 

-'  I  -- 1  -- 1  — 

-l-l-l 

The  syllables  marked  ::  were  of  medial  length.  There 
were  two  short  syllables  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  third 
lines.  The  three  long  syllables  in  the  fourth  line  were  very 
long  and  slow,  each  filling  up  a  whole  measure.  Strange  as 
some  of  the  changes  and  omissions  were,  this  is  one  of  the 
least  altered  of  the  songs  in  Mr.  Temple's  grammar.  We 
must  suppose  the  man  to  be  standing  before  his  companions 
after  liberation  from  prison,  gazing  sadly  at  the  sky  again 
and  resting  on  his  bamboo  spear,  and  then  the  action  would 
make  the  words  intelligible. 

An  important  question  arises  as  to  the  durability  of  the 
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language.     The  English  have  been  there  for  so  short  a  time 
(only  twenty- four  years),  and  the  only  trustworthy  vocabulary, 
that  of  Mr.  Man,  has  been  made  for  so  much  shorter  a  time, 
that  there  is  no  proper  record  by  which  the  past  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  present  state  of  the  language.    But  there 
are  some  names  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Blair 
which  cannot  be  explained.     The  Andaman  names  of  places 
are   all  significant,  and  this  shews  that  some  words  have 
entirely  dropped  out  of  use,  or  have  become  unrecognisably 
modified  since  such  places  were  named.     There  will  also  be 
found  in  the  examples  I  have  given  many  evidently  compound 
words  of  whose  parts  Mr.  Man  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  explanation.     This  therefore  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the 
words  may  alter  rapidly,  while  the  constructions  may  remain. 
The  difierence  of  words  and  sameness  of  construction  in  the 
various   Andaman   tribes   might  be   accounted   for   on  the 
principle  of  independent  development,  owing  to  little  inter- 
course, during  many  hundreds  of  years.    The  ease  with  which 
young   ,w6*if  an   .dko-ju'waida^  or  native   of  South   Middle 
Andaman,  learned  the  South  Andaman  language,  may  be 
mainly  explained  by  the  similarity  of  construction.     It  is 
not  so  much  the  words  of  a  foreign  language  which  puzzle 
us,  as  the  native  method  of  putting  those  words  together,  for 
this  depends  upon  an   original  divergence  in  the  lines  of 
thought,  which  soon  become  impossible  to  reconcile.     When, 
therefore,  the  construction  remains  the  same,  the  shifting 
from  one  set  of  words  to  another  is  comparatively  easy.     At 
the  same  time,  this  example  may  serve  to  shew  with  what 
ease  any  one  of  these  languages  may  change  its  words.     If 
Messrs.  Man  and  Temple  succeed  in  getting  their  vocabulary 
and  grammar  of  the  South  Andaman  tongue  officially  re- 
cognised, and  books  come  to  be  printed  in  accordance  with 
them,  and  used  in  the  Andaman  Homes,  and  finally  over  all 
those  parts  of  the  South  Andaman  and   Rutland   Islands 
which  are  in  the  occupation  of  the  Mjigngljida  (isolated 
parts  of  these  islands  are  in  the  possession  of  the  ^fdrawada, 
who  own  Little  Andaman,  the  Sentinels,  and  small  inter- 
mediate  islands),  and  the  people  themselves  do  not  die  out 
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(as   is   unfortunately  quite   possible,   for  the   deaths   much 
exceed  the  births,   and   the  1500  South  Andamanese  that 
are  estimated  to  have  been  there  when  we  took  possession 
of  the  islands  in  1858  have  dwindled  down  in  24  years  to 
less  than  500),  then   the  change  of  the   language  may  be 
arrested,  a  literary  or  book  language  may  be  acknowledged 
as  that  used  at  Port  Blair,  and  the   speech  of  the  other 
islanders   recognised   as  provincial.      Even   if    the   present 
South  Andamanese  died  out,  the  language  would  remain  that 
of  government,   and   be  adopted  by  the   natives  of  other 
islands  who  naturally  come  to  Port  Blair.     In  the   mean 
time,   thanks   to  the  two  gentlemen  whose  papers  I  have 
been  entrusted  with,  a  very  fair  notion  of  this  language  as 
it  now  exists  can  be  formed,  and  its  position  in  the  whole 
family  of  human  speech,  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Temple  in  the 
observations  with  which  I  began,  can  be  duly  appreciated  by 
philologists.     Even  if  the  language  became  extinct  before 
the  end  of  the  present  century,  the  researches  of  Messrs. 
Man  and  Temple,  as  preserved  in  their  manuscripts,  would 
retain  their  philological  value.     Exceptional  opportunities, 
well  utilised,  have  resulted   in   a   thorough,  practical,  and 
trustworthy  exposition  of  a  remarkable   agglutinative   lan- 
guage, as  yet  almost  entirely  free  from  external  influences. 
The   excellent    memoirs    on    the  people,   their   habits   and 
customs,  which  Mr.  Man  has  read  before  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  and  are  published  in  its  Transactions,  complete  one 
of  the   most   satisfactory  accounts   of  an   uncivilised   tribe 
which  we  possess.     I  beg  in  conclusion  to  tender  the  thanks 
of  the  Philological   Society   to   Messrs.  Man  and  Temple, 
and    especially   to   Mr.    Man,    without   whose    presence    in 
England  and  unstinting  personal  explanations  the  present 
report  could  not  have  been  drawn  up. 

Notice  by  the  President  of  Prof.  B.  Julg's  Report  on 
THE  Present  State  of  Mongolian  Researches. 

Prof.  B.  Jiilg,  of  Innsbruck,  kindly  undertook  to  prepare 
a  report  on  Mongolian  for  Dr.  Murray's  first  Presidential 
Address,  three  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  ready  in   time. 
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even  for  his  second  address,  and  was  not  in  fact  completed 
till  last  summer.^  And  then,  by  a  curious  miscarriage,  of 
which  Professor  Jiilg,  according  to  his  correspondence 
with  me,  was  not  aware,  and  at  which  he  was  much 
surprised,  it  was  passed  over  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  and 
before  I  could  claim  it,  had  been  accepted,  translated  and 
prepared  for  press.  It  has  therefore  by  mutual  consent 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  that  Society,  where  it  will  be 
accessible  to  any  member  of  our  Society  who  wishes  to 
study  the  subject.  But  as  it  was  originally  intended  for  us, 
it  seems  best  to  give  the  following  short  account  of  its 
contents.' 


1  In  hU  first  address,  1879,  Dr. 
Marray  says:  "We  confidently  ex- 
pected a  report  from  Professor  Teza,  of 
Pisa,  on  Manchu,  and  until  a  few  days 
ago  one  from  Professor  Jiilg,  of  Inns- 
bruck, on  Mongolian.'' — Trans.  Phil, 
Soe.  1877-8-9,  Part  III.  p.  686.  In 
his  second  address,  1880,  he  had  to 
say,  alluding  especially  to  the  two 
ahiove-mcntioned  reports  :  "  Sevend 
contributions,  lon^  promised  for  the 
present  occasion,  me  failure  of  which 
nas  been  a  disappointment  to  me,  will, 
I  hope,  be  ready  by  next  year." — Trans, 
Fhtl.  Soe.  1880-1,  p.  118. 

'  Prof.  Jiilg's  paper,  as  printed,  b^ns 
with  the  foUowmg  words,  address^  to 
Robert  N.  Oust,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 
R.A.8. :  "My  dear  Sir,-In  reply  to 
your  request  tnat  I  would  send  a  brief 
accountof  the  present  state  of  MongoUan 
Besearches,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
forwarding  to  you,  for  pudlieation  in 
thi  Joutftal  of  the  Rnyal  Asiatic  Society 
of  London^  the  following  notes,  etc.*' 
As  this  is  apparently  in  direct  opposi* 
tion  to  what  1  have  said  in  the  text,  and 
was  indeed  appeal(>d  to  when  I  read  my 
address  as  disposing  of  my  assertion, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  quote  the 
words  of  Prof.  Jiilg' s  letter  to  me, 
which  will  show  that  the  passage 
italicised  above  must  have  been  msertiMl 
after  the  arrangement  mentioned  in  the 
text  had  been  concluded,  in  which  case 
of  course  it  became  perfectly  correct. 
But  the  point  is  the  original  destina- 
tion of  the  report.  I  had  previously 
written  to  Prof.  Jiilg,  asking  if  his 
paper  was  ready,  and  he  replied  on 


23  Nov.  1881,  that  Mr.  Oust  (through 
whose  instrumentality  Prof.  Jiilg  had 
been  induced  to  undertake  what,  on 
account  of  his  numerous  engagements, 
proved  to  be  the  very  laborious  task  of 
writing  this  report^  nad  acknowledged 
its  receipt,  and  had  said  he  had  passed 
it  on  to  t)r.  Rost,  an  old  friend  ot  l^f . 
Jiilg's ;  hence.  Prof.  Jiilg  referred  me  to 
these  gentlemen.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Yaux, 
the  paid  secretary  of  the  R.A.S.,  and 
learned  from  him  that  the  paper  had 
come  from  Dr.  Best  to  the  Asiatie 
Society,  and  had  been  already  accepted 
and  translated,  in  ignorance,  so  far  as 
the  Council  and  Mr.  Yaux  were  con- 
cerned, that  it  had  been  meant  for  any 
other  Society.  But  this  fact  was,  of 
course,  known  to  Mr.  Gust,  who  had 
previously  frequently  written  to  Dr. 
Murray  about  it,  and  on  19  Not. 
1881,  after  I  had  vrritten  to  Prof. 
Jiilg,  but  before  I  received  his  reply, 
wrote  to  me :  **  Dr.  Jiilg  sent  me  ms 
long  promised  report  on  Mongolian  in 
the  summer  in  German,  and  I,  thinking 
that  the  Philological  Society  had  no 
occasion  for  it,  made  it  over  to  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society.  It  has  not 
been  utilised,  and  you  can  have  it  still, 
if  you  wish  ;  please  decide  at  once,  as 
it  18  a  very  valuable  paper."  Mr.  Cust 
had  been  absent  from  England,  and  did 
not  know  exactly  what  had  been  done, 
but  he  wrote  and  told  me  in  part  on 
23  Nov.  1881,  and  Mr.  Yaux  told 
me  all  about  it  on  24  Nov.  1881. 
I  wrote  the  particulars  to  I*rof.  Jiil^, 
and  said  that  in  that  case  I  thought  it 
best  to  assent  to  the  appearanoe  of  the 
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Prof.  Jiilg  first  describes  the  boundaries  of  the  Mongol 
region,  occupying  most  of  Asia,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  works, 
ancient  and  modem,  which  record  the  history  of  the  Mongol 
empire,  and  describe  the  country  and  the  people,  with  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  their  religious,  political,  and  literary 
development.  Then  dividing  the  whole  Mongol  tribe  into 
three  branches,  1.  East  Mongols ;  2.  West  Mongols  (Kal- 
muck, Oelod) ;  and  3.  Buriats,  Professor  Jiilg  describes  the 
people,  always  giving  the  titles  of  the  works  on  which  he 
relies,  and  proceeds  to  consider  their  respective  languages, 
which  are  in  close  connection  with  each  other  in  roots,  inflec- 
tions, and  grammatical  structure,  so  much  so,  that  he  who 
understands  one,  may  be  said  to  understand  all.  The  chief 
phonetical  characteristic  consists  in  the  harmony  of  vowels, 
which  are  divided  into  hard  /7,  o,  u,  and  soft  e,  o,  ii,  between 
which  stands  u  The  vowel  of  the  first  svllable  determines 
the  class  of  the  rest,  and  the  consonants  preceding  the  vowels 
are  also  affected  by  them.  The  languages  all  use  postpositions, 
which  serve  as  inflections  of  the  noun  (just  as  in  the  South 
Andaman  language  considered  above). 

In  East  Mongolian,  or  Mongolian  proper,  the  writing  is  a 
complicated  syllabary,  arranged  vertically  from  top  to  bottom, 
the  columns  proceeding  from  left  to  right.  It  is  extremely 
imperfect.     Thus  there  are  no  means  of  distinguishing  a  and 


report  in  the  Journal  of  the  Eoyal 
Asiatic  Society.  He  replied  as  follows 
on  4  Dec.  1831  (I  ^Te  the  original 
first  and  the  translation  afterwards) : 
**  Ihr  lieber  Brief  vom  28  Not.  hat 
mir  ahermals  eine  Ueherraschung 
bereitet.  Yon  all  dem  was  Sie  mir 
mittheilen,  habe  ich  auch  nicht  die 
geringste  Ahnung  gehabt,  kein  Mensch, 
weder  Hr.  Cnst  noch  Hr.  Rost  hat 
mir  auch  eine  Silbe  dariiber  mitgetheilt. 
Ich  danke  Ihnen  yon  ganzem  Herzen 
fiir  Ihre  Gilte.  Aber  ich  bedaure  sehr 
wenn  die  Abhandlung  nicht  in  den 
Proceedings  der  Philological  Society 
erscheint,  fiir  die  ich  sie  doch  in 
gutem  Glauben  mit  rieler  Miihe  zusam- 
eestellt  habe.  Habent  sua  fata  libelli ! 
Natiirlich  kann  ich  nichts  dagegen  thun 
wenn  die  Abhandlung  in  den  Transac- 


tions der  E.  Asiatischen  Gesellschaft 
erschcinen  soil.  Wenn  Sie  damit 
eiuTerstanden  sind,  so  muss  auch  ieh 
es  sein . *  *  ( Translation  :  *  *  Your  kind 
letter  of  the  28  Nov.  has  nven  me  a 
new  surprise.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  all  that  you  tell  me,  no 
one,  neither  Mr.  Gust  nor  Mr.  Kost, 
told  me  a  syllable  about  it.  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart  for  your  kindness. 
^ut  I  am  Tery  sorry  that  the  paper  will 
not  appear  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Philological  Society,  for  which  nerer- 
theless  (doeh)  I  composed  it  in  good 
faith  and  with  much  trouble.  Habent 
sua  fata  libelli !  Of  course  I  can  do 
nothing  against  the  paper's  appearing 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  R.  Asiatic 
Society.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  it, 
/must  be  so  too.*') 
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ti,  0  and  tt,  g  and  k,  d  and  t,  j  and  «  [di)  ;  while  a  and  ^, 
0  (w)  and  o  (w),  a  (e)  and  w,  g  and  cA,  ^  (a?)  and  ou  are  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  each  other.  But  in  1648  the  Saja  Pandita 
composed  a  new  alphabet,  the  Kalmuck,  in  which  these 
ambiguities  are  avoided,  the  angular  clumsy  shapes  rounded 
off  (although  the  graphic  differences  are  but  small),  and  every 
sound  has  its  distinct  symbol,  any  two  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  confuse  with  each  other.  Professor  Jiilg  therefore  lays  it 
down  as  an  axiom  that  Kalmuck  is  the  key  of  Mongolian,  and 
should  form  the  foundation  of  all  Mongolian  studies.  The 
Buriatic  follows  the  East  Mongolian. 

A  clear  distinction  exists  between  book  language  and 
colloquial.  All  grammars  and  dictionaries  treat  of  the  literary 
form,  except  A.  Pozdnjejew's  Obraztsy,  etc.,  or  "  Specimens 
of  the  Popular  Literature  of  the  Mongolian  Tribes,"  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  1880,  in  which  the  conversational  language  was  first 
reduced  to  writing.  The  literature  consists  mostly  of  transla- 
tions from  the  Tibetan,  which  is  even  yet  the  language  of  the 
learned,  and  as  the  Tibetan  literature  is  itself  principally 
translated  from  the  Sanscrit,  we  thus  became  acquainted  with 
Indian  Buddhistic  literature,  of  which  the  originals  have  been 
lost,  as  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  tales  of  the  Siddhi' 
Kur, 

Prof,  Jiilg  then  gives  a  long  list  of  the  grammars,  dic- 
tionaries, and  texts  published  in  each  of  the  three  divisions, 
several  of  which  are  due  to  himself,  especially,  for  Kalmuck, 
his  "Tales  of  the  Suldhi-Kiir;  with  Kalmuck  text,  German 
translation,  and  Kalmuck-German  dictionary  to  the  same,*' 
Leipzig,  1866.  Good  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been 
published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

From  its  very  full  list  of  works  bearing  on  the  subject, 
Prof.  Jiilg's  report  is  of  great  importance  to  all  intending 
students  of  Mongolian,  and  although  we  have  accidentally 
been  unable  to  print  the  whole  report  in  this  address,  we 
cannot  feel  less  grateful  to  Prof.  Jiilg,  who  freely  ga\e  us, 
in  intention,  his  best  work  on  this  interesting  subject. 
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In  my  Address  for  1874  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  you 
a  brief  report  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce  upon  Assyrian  Phi- 
lology. But  as  great  progress  has  been  made  since  that 
time,  I  am  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  lay  before  you  the 
following  excellent  report  by  one  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  at  once  so  accurate  and  so  extensive,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  feel  deeply  indebted  to  the  learned  Reporter 
for  the  great  trouble  he  has  taken  to  render  it  complete. 

Report  on  the  Progress  of  Cuneiform  Research,  by 
Theo.  G.  Pinches,  Esq.,  of  the  Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities,   British  Museum. 

"  A  description  of  the  progress  made  in  Cuneiform  research, 
that  is  to  say,  the  languages  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
Wedge-writing,  during  the  last  few  years,  is  no  easy  task. 
The  subject  has  become  so  wide,  di£Bculties,  instead  of  lessen- 
ing, have  increased,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  there  were,  in 
ancient  times,  no  less  than  fourteen  languages  in  which  the 
Wedge-writing  was  used.     (See  the  list  on  p.  92.) 

"  The  progress,  however,  which  has  been  made  since  the 
year  1874  is  very  great,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
up  to  that  time,  only  three  of  those  fourteen  tongues,  namely, 
Persian,  Median,  and  Assyrian,  had  been  studied  with  any- 
thing like  thoroughness,  tjie  object  being  then  to  try  to 
make  out  what  the  Assyrian  records  had  to  tell  with  the 
help  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  other  cognate  languages — 
a  method  which,  when  we  come  to  consider  it,  was  but  an 
unsatisfactory  one  at  the  best,  but  which  served  admirably 
in  the  beginnings  of  the  study.  It  was  left  for  the  German 
Assyriologists,  Professors  Schrader  and  Friedrich  Delitzsch, 
to  inaugurate  a  new  and  perfectly  scientific  method  of  trans- 
lating the  records  which  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
empires  had  left  for  the  information  of  the  world. 

"  Students  of  the  Assyrian  and  Akkadian  languages  enlarge 
constantly,  and  with  great  justice,  on  the  diflSculties  of  their 
special  branch  of  study,  the  uncertainties  of  the  readings  of 
words,  and   the  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  method  of 
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those  ancient  scribes ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  these  very  difficulties,  almost  all  bat  the 
Historical  inscriptions  would  have  been  a  sealed  book  for  us. 
The  difficulties  which  the  Babvlonians  and  Assyrians  them- 
selves  felt  in  using  their  own  cumbersome  way  of  writing, 
caused  them  to  draw  up  those  syllabaries  and  bilingual  lists 
without  which  much  of  the  full  value  of  the  inscrip- 
tions would  have  been  lost  to  us.  Had  this  fact  been  well 
kept  in  mind,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  such 
criticisms  as  Gut«chmid's  *  Assyriologie  in  Deutschland,*  or 
for  such  a  polemic  work  as  Haupt's  *  Sumerische  Familien- 
gesetze.'  Tet  our  thanks  are  due  to  these  writers  for  pointing 
out  to  Assyriologists  the  weaknesses  and  unscientificnesses  of 
their  system,  and  so  enabling  them  to  remedy  these  defects. 

^'The  reform  came,  as  above  remarked,  from  Germany, 
and  was  brought  in  by  Prof  Fried.  Delitzsch.  He  it  was  who 
first  used  to  the  fullest  extent  those  bilingual  tablets  which  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  wrote  in  such  number.  Parallel 
passages  and  synonyms  were  thus  easily  noted,  variant 
readings  could  be  found  also  with  greater  ease.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  keys  thus  obtained  to  the  one-tongue  texts 
gave  most  excellent  and  interesting  results.  In  some  cases, 
however,  philology  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  allowed  to 
override  archaeological  facts,  and  the  result  of  this  too  great 
devotion  to  science  has  not  always  been  satisfactory. 

"  The  French  system,  represented  by  the  many  pupils 
whom  Prof.  Oppert  in  Paris  has  trained,  has  brought  forth 
also  good  results,  but  they  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  far  behind 
the  German  system.  This,  however,  has  not  been  from  want 
of  either  talent  or  enthusiasm,  but  from  want  of  that  rigorous 
scientific  exactness  so  needful  in  such  a  difficult  study. 

"The  system  in  use  in  England  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most 
unsatisfactory  of  all.  Far  too  unflinchingly  have  the  English 
Assyriologists  kept  to  the  old  methods,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing that  the  talent  was  of  the  best  and  most  brilliant 
kind,  the  results  have  been  very  far  from  what  could  have 
been  wished.  The  old  and  uncertain  system  of  comparison 
with  the  cognate  languages  is,  even  now,  in  full  force,  and 
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the  insufficient  nature  of  such  aids  can  not  but  be  recognized 
by  all  familiar  with  the  science  of  philology,  for  one  might 
as  well  try  to  Bead  an  English  book  by  comparing  the  words, 
both  the  Romance  and  the  true  English,  with  words  of 
similar  sound  in  the  other  Teutonic  languages. 

**  In  spite,  however,  of  the  defects  of  the  systems  of  both 
the  old  and  the  new  school,  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory, and  continued  excavations  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
have  brought  to  light  treasures  to  add  zest  to  the  labours  of 
students.  The  excavations  recommenced  in  1873,  at  Nine- 
veh, soon  after  the  first  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  *  Chaldean 
Account  of  the  Deluge,'  by  that  scholar,  under  the  direction 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  *  Daily  Telegraph,'  aroused  a  new 
interest  in  the  study.  The  next  year,  the  excavations  were 
continued  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  with  equal  success.  The  results  of  the  excavations 
were  the  publication,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaeology,^  of  most  interesting  articles,  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Smith,  upon  the  subject  of  the  Flood,  as  told  by  the 
tablets  from  Nineveh.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  also,  published*  a 
commentary  on  the  same  text,  which,  though  filled  with 
somewhat  fanciful  etymologies,  nevertheless  contained  a  few 
good  things.  Some  new  bilingual  lists,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Geo.  Smith,  were  also  published,  with  a  commentary,  by 
the  same  author.^  An  important  chronological  paper,  en- 
titled *  A  portion  of  a  tablet  from  which  the  Canon  of  Berosus 
was  copied,'  was  also  published  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith  in  the 
above-mentioned  work.* 

''Before  his  departure  on  his  third  and  last  journey  to 
Assyria,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him,  Mr.  Smith  published 
the  results  of  his  researches  in  the  ancient  and  most  interest- 
ing legends  of  Ancient  Babylonia,  in  a  work  entitled  *  The 
Chaldean  Genesis,'  a  work  which  gave,  in  a  rough  though 
fair  translation,  the  contents  of  all  the  tablets  referring  to 
the  Creation,  the  so-called  fall  of  man,  and  the  war  between 
the  gods  and  Bisbis-tiamtu  *  the  monster  of  the  sea,'  which 


»  Vol.  iii.  p.  630. 

*  *  Tnuuactions,'  vol.  iv.  p.  49. 


'  *  Transactions,'  vol.  iii.  p.  496. 
*  *  Transactions,'  vol.  iii.  p.  361. 
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is  supposed  to  typify  the  Waterohaos.^  To  this  was  also 
added  the  legends  of  Izdubar,'  an  ancient  hero  whom  Mr. 
Smith  identified  with  Nimrod.  It  is  in  the  account  of  the 
wanderings  and  adventures  of  this  prince  that  the  story  of 
the  flood  occurs,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  told  by  Um- 
napistim  ^  to  the  Babylonian  hero.  This  legend  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  most  poetical  and  interesting  composition,  and 
affords  material  both  to  the  philologist  and  the  historian. 
So  great  was  the  popularity  of  the  book,  that  a  German 
edition,  translated  by  Hermann  Delitzsch,  with  notes  by 
his  brother,  Prof.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  was  published  soon 
after.*  Four  other  works,  also  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  may  be 
noticed.  These  are  his  *  Assyrian  Discoveries,'  *  containing 
a  record  of  travel  as  well  as  translations  of  all  the  most 
interesting  and  important  texts ;  the  history  of  Assyria,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh* — ^a  thoroughly 
useful  book,  indispensable  to  students ;  the  history  of  Baby- 
lonia,'' a  book  which,  though  somewhat  out  of  date  and 
needing  revision,  nevertheless  contains  a  large  amount  of 
most  useful  information ;  and  the  history  of  Sennacherib,® 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  'History  of  Assurbanipal,' 
published  in  1871.    The  two  last-named  works,  the  '  History 


*  **  The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis, 
etc."  By  George  Smith.  London, 
Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  1876. 

^  The  more  correct  Akkadian  read- 
ing would  be  Gis^ubar  (or  Gi<dubarJ. 

^  Read  by  Mr.  Smith  first  Sisit,  tnen 
Adra-hafis,  and  lately,  by  Prof.  De- 
litzsch l*ir-napl^tim  **the  offspring  of 
life."  None  of  these  renderings  are, 
howeTer,  to  my  mind  satisfactory.  The 
most  usual  way  in  which  the  name  is 

given  is:  |  ^]  >-]]^^  i-^J^,the 

first  sign  of  which,  though  it  have  the 
value  of  pify  can  hardly  be  the  word 
for  ** offspring"  in  Assyrian,  which  was 

more  usually  written  -^T  -<^^>r- 
pir-*  (/?»>-•«).  ^T  means,  when  taken 

ideographically,  both  **the  sun,"  the 
Sungou,  and  **day."  As,  however,  to 
express  the  name  of  the  sun,  or  the 
ISungod,  it  should  have  the  prefix  of 


divinity  ►>-Y,  the  most  probable  pro- 
nunciation and  rendering  are  Um-na- 
pistim,  *'day  of  life." 

*  George  Smith's  Chaldaische  Gene- 
sis. Eeinnschriftliche  Berichte,  etc., 
etc.     Leipzig,  1876. 

B  Assyrian  Discoveries,  an  account  of 
explorations,  etc.,  during  1873  and 
1874,  by  Geo.  Smith.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co.,  1875. 

•  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments. Assyria,  by  Geo.  Smith.  Fcp. 
8vo.  Society  for  l^moting  Christian 
Knowledge,  1876. 

^  Ancient  History  from  the  Monu- 
ments Babylonia,  by  Geo.  Smith. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  1877. 
Uniform  with  the  above. 

8  **The  History  of  Sennacherib,** 
translated  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce. 
London,  Williams  and  Norgate,  1878. 
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of  Babylonia/  and  the  'History  of  Sennacherib/  were 
published  after  Mr.  Smith's  death  in  1876,  under  the  able 
editorship  of  Prof.  Sayce.  There  has  also  been  published, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
and  edited  by  Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia/  containing  prin- 
cipally bilingual  tablets  and  texts  (in  Assyrian),  refer- 
ring to  magic,  incantations,  etc.,  and  the  first  instalment 
of  the  fifth  volume^  (35  plates),  containing  historical 
texts  and  bilingual  lists.  Besides  the  above  works.  Sir 
H.  C.  Bawlinsou  has  found  time,  notwithstanding  his 
many  diplomatic  occupations,  to  write  several  articles,  of 
which  his  translation  of  the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  and  his 
remarks  upon  the  antiquities  found  at  Bahrein  are  worthy 
of  notice.* 

"  Among  the  productions  of  the  pen  of  Prof.  Sayce  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  editions  of  his  *  Assyrian  Grammar,'  ^  a 
book  which  has  now  become  rather  out  of  date;  a  most 
interesting  article  upon  'Babylonian  Augury  by  means  of 
Geometrical  Figures,'  ^  in  which  are  published  for  the  first 
time  the  contents  of  some  very  curious  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum ;  a  translation  of  a  tablet  brought  from  Assyria 
by  Geo.  Smith,  entitled,  'Ancient  Babylonian  Moral  and 
Political  Precepts.'^  A  paper,  read  before  this  Society, 
upon  Accadian  Phonology ;  ^  another,  upon  *  The  Tenses  of 
the  Assyrian  Verb,'®  and  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
book,  written  in  popular  style,  upon  Babylonian  Literature  ® 
— a  work  that  can  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  all  who 
wish  to  get  a  general  idea  of  the  interesting  contents  of  the 


^  The  Oimeifonii  Inscriptions  of 
Western  Asia.  Prepared  by  Sir  H. 
C.  llawlinson,  assisted  by  6.  Smith. 
1876.     Folio. 

*  A  Selection  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria.  Prepared  by 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  assisted  oy  Theo. 
G.  Pinches.     1880.     Folio. 

*  Journal  of  Roy.  Asiatic  Society, 
Tol.  xii.  pp.  70  and  201. 

*  An  elementary  grammar,  etc.,  of 
the  Assyrian  language,  by  the  Rev.  A. 

Phil.  Tranf .  1S82-3-4. 


H.  Sayce,  M.A.  (Originally  Bagsters, 
now)  Triibner,  1875,  a  2nd  edition  has 
since  been  published. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl. 
Archffiol.  Tol.  iv. 

®  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  vii. 
^  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  1877-79,  pt.  1. 
8  Journal  of  the  R.  Asiatic  Society, 
London,  vol.  ix.  pt.  1. 

*  Babylonian  Literature.  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.  8vo. 
London,  Bagsters,  1877. 
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treasures  of  the  Mesopotamian  libraries.  Of  this  book  a 
translation  was  published  in  Germany  in  1878.^  A  new 
edition  of  Geo.  Smith's  Chaldean  Genesis^  edited  by  Prof. 
Sayce,  appeared  also  last  year.  Although  it  hardly  belongs 
to  cuneiform  research,  yet  it  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
mention  here  the  most  valuable  papers  contributed  by 
Prof.  Sayce  upon  the  Hittite  Inscriptions,  entitled,  *  The 
Monuments  of  the  Hittites,'^  and  'The  Bilingual  Hittite 
and  Cuneiform  Inscription  of  Tarkond^mos.'  *  The  Rev.  J. 
Dunbar  Heath,  who  has  studied  these  texts  for  many  years, 
believes  them  to  be  written  in  a  language  closely  allied  to 
the  Chaldee,  and  he  has  reasoned  out,  with  a  view  to  proving 
this,  the  values  of  several  characters,  by  means  of  which  he 
gives  a  rendering  of  these  texts. 

"  Returning,  however,  to  English  Assyriology.  The  next 
important  writings  of  which  we  have  to  speak  are  those  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Houghton,  who  has  taken  up  the  natural  history 
of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  as  his  special  study.  One  paper, 
upon  the  mammalia  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,^  has  appeared, 
and  in  a  future  paper  it  is  his  intention  to  treat  of  the  birds. 
An  interesting  paper,  upon  *The  Hieroglyphic  or  Picture 
Origin  of  the  Characters  of  the  Assyrian  Syllabary,'  *  by  the 
same  author,  has  also  been  published. 

"  From  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  Bertin  has  appeared  a  paper  in 
which  the  Assyrian  numerals  are  explained,  and  their  forms 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  Semitic  languages.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Budge  has  published  *  Assyrian  Incantations  to  Fire  and 
Water,'  *  *  The  Nebbi-Yunus  inscription  of  Sennacherib,'  "^  '  A 
newly-discovered  text  of  Assur-natsir-pal,'  ®  and  two  works, 
entitled,  *  Assyrian  Texts,'  ^  and  *  The  History  of  Esarhad- 
don,'  ^^  the  latter  being  upon  the  model  of  Geo.  Smith's  'Assur- 

>  Babylonische  Literatur.    Leipzig,  "  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  ArchsBol  vol.  vi. 

0.  Schulze.  pt.  2,  and  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  xi. 

'  Transactions    of   the    Society    of  '  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  xi. 

Bibl.  Archaool.  vol.  vii.  pt.  2.  ^  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Arch.  vol.  vii. 

3  The  same.  pt.  1. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl.  *  Assyrian    Texts.      Selected    and 
Archajol.  vol.  V.  pt.  1.  Arranged,    with    Philological    Notes. 

*  Trans.  Soc.  iibl.  Archa)ol.  vol.  v.  London,  Triibner. 

pt.  2.  ^^  The  History  of  Esarhaddon  (son 
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banipal '  and  *  Sennacherib.'  The  following  papers  have  also 
been  published :  *  Notes  upon  Babylonian  Contract  Tablets 
and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy/  ^  in  which  the  author  of  the 
present  report  gave  the  results  of  his  examination  of  these 
important  texts,  with  special  reference  to  one  dated  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Cambyses;  'On  a  Tablet  relating  to  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  events  which  preceded 
and  led  to  it,'  ^ — a  historical  study  of  a  most  interesting 
tablet,  giving  the  annals  of  the  latter  years  of  Nabonidus ; 
'  The  Bronze  Gates  discovered  by  Mr.  Bassam  at  Balawat,'  ^ 
in  which  the  form  of  these  monuments  is  fully  described  and 
illustrated,  and  a  rather  important  philological  communication 
*  Upon  the  consonants  S,  R  and  L  in  Assyrian,'  ^  where  the 
hitherto  puzzling  change  of  8  into  /  before  a  dental  is  fully 
explained,  and  examples  given.  Precis  of  forthcoming  papers 
have  also  been  given  (notably  upon  'A  new  list  of  Babylonian 
kings,'  *  Remarks  upon  the  Recent  Discoveries  of  Mr. 
Rassam  at  Aboo-habba '  ^),  and  two  short  articles  have  been 
published  upon  certain  tablets  found  in  Cappadocia,^  having 
a  rather  important  bearing  upon  the  language  and  geography 
of  the  East  in  ancient  times.  By  the  Society  of  Biblical 
ArchsDology  two  works  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication,^ 
namely,  *  The  Bronze  Ornaments  of  the  Palace  Gates  at 
Balawat,'  a  splendid  series  of  autotypes  containing  repre- 
sentations of  the  expedition  of  the  Assyrian  king  Shal- 
maneser  II.,  and  a  small  work  intended  to  assist  students  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  style  of  writing  in  use  in 
ancient  times  in  Babylonia.^  M.  de  Lacouperie,  the  well- 
known  Chinese  scholar,  has  made  some  interesting  researches. 


of  Sennacherib),  Kin^  of  Assyria,  b.c. 
681-668.  Translated  from  the  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions,  etc.,  etc.  London, 
Triibner.  Both  the  **  Assyrian  Texts  " 
and  the  "History  of  Sennacherib*' 
have  been  yery  severely  criticized  by 
the  reviewers. 

*  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Archseol.  vol.  vi. 
pt.  2. 

'  Both  in  Trans,  vol.  vii.  pt.  1 . 

'  Proceedings  Soc.  Bibl.  ArchaeoL 
April  5th,  1881. 


*  Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  of  Bibl. 
ArchflBol.  Dec.  7th,  1880,  Jan.  11th 
and  June  7th,  1881. 

*  Proceedings,  Nov.  and  Dec.  1881. 
®  Four    parts    have    been    already 

issued. 

'  "  Texts  in  the  Babylonian  "Wedge- 
writing,"  auto^phed  from  the  original 
documents,  with  a  list  of  characters 
and  their  meanings,  by  Theo.  G. 
Pinches.  London,  Society  of  Biblical 
Archseology,  1882. 
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which  seem  to  point  to  a  connection  between  the  wedge- 
writing  and  the  writing  in  use  in  early  times  in  the  east 
of  Asia. 

"  Among  the  French  Assyriologists,  that  busiest  of 
scholars,  Fran9ois  Lenormant,  takes  the  first  place.  This 
author  has  published  several  most  interesting  works  upon- 
the  bilingual  syllabaries  and  lists,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  his  'Etude  sur  quelques  parties  des  syllabaires 
cuneiformes/  'Les  syllabaires  cun^iformes/  etc.,  and  his 
'Chaldean  Magic'" — a  most  interesting  and  instructive  book. 
He  has  also  given  some  exceedingly  valuable  papers  entitled 

'  Sur  la  lecture  et  la  signification  de  Tldeogramme  ^uy  et 
a  cette  occasion  sur  quelques  noms  de  maladies  en  Accadien 
et  en  Assyrien/^  and  *  Les  noms  de  Tairain  et  du  cuivre  dans 
les  deux  langues  des  inscriptions  cuneiformes  de  la  Ohald^e  et 
de  TAssyrie,''  and  a  work*  in  which  he  has  tried  to  prove 
the  Turanian  nature  of  the  Akkadian  language. 

"By  Prof.  Oppert  have  been  published  new  translations 
of  the  Annals  of  Sargon,'  the  Inscriptions  of  the  Persian 
Monarchs,^  and,  in  conjunction  with  M.  M^nant,  some  trans- 
lations of  Babylonian  Public  Documents,^  and  a  book  en- 
titled '  Documents  Juridiques  de  TAssyrie  et  de  la  Chald^e/* 
a  work  upon  which,  unfortunately,  very  little  praise  indeed 
can  be  bestowed.  From  Prof.  Oppert's  pen  have  also  come 
several  short  papers,  among  which  may  be  noted  his  '  Revised 
chronology  of  the  latest  Babylonian  kings,'*  several  transla- 
tions of  Khorsabad  Inscriptions  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,^® 
and  an  article  entitled  *  L'arabre  jaune  chez  les  Assyriens,'  *^ 
in  which  appear  some  gratuitously  unpleasant  translations  of 
certain  words  in  the  6th  tablet  of  the  legends  of  the  hero 

^  Chaldean  Magic ;   its  ori^^n  and  ^  Records   of  the   Fast,    Tola.   tu. 

dcvtjUipment.      Translated    from    the  and  ix. 

Frencli.    8vo.   London,  Baxter,  1877.  •  Records  of  the  Past,  Tol.  ix. 

*  Transactions  Soc.  Bibl.  Archajol.  '  The  same. 

vol.  Ti.  pt.  1.  ^  Paris,  Maisonnenye. 

*  The    same,   pt.  2.      Republished  ®  Trans.  Soc.  Bibl.  Archffiol.  Yol.  vi. 
M-parately  (J'aris,  Maisonneuve).  pt.  1. 

*  Ia's  prinrijM»8  de  comparaison  de  ^^  Vol.  xi. 

rAkku(li«u  et  d<'s  langues  touranienncs.  "  Recueil  des  TraT.  relatifs  k  la  Phi- 
I'arls,  Maisonncuve.  lologic,  ii.  2. 
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Gistubar.  Prof.  Oppert  has  also  published  a  most  important 
little  book,  in  which  he  exposes  the  language  ^of  the  Median 
Inscriptions,^  but  it  is  deprived  of  much  of  its  usefulness  by 
the  total  absence  of  references. 

"  The  well-known  French  Assyriologist,  M.  J.  M^nant,  has 
published  several  most  interesting  works  upon  the  hard-stone 
cylinders,  among  which  may  be  noted  his  catalogue  of  the 
cylinders  of  the  Museum  of  the  Hague,^  and  his  remarks 
upon  the  impressions  of  cylindei's  on  the  contract-tablets  of 
the  British  Museum.'  Two  other  works  have  also  been 
published  by  this  scholar,  the  one,  a  small  book  written  in  a 
popular  style,  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  library  of 
Nineyeh,  with  translations  of  texts  ;^  and  a  large  work  upon 
the  cuneiform  writing,  the  Assyrian  grammar,  etc. — a  book 
which,  if  it  had  a  few  more  references,  would  be  invaluable 
to  the  beginner  in  cuneiform  studies.^  M.  Hal^vy,  who  has 
an  idea  that  everything  cuneiform  is  Semitic,  has  published 
several  books  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  this  theory — a 
theory  which  he  holds  almost  alone.  This  scholar  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  non-Semitic  languages, 
contending  that  they  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  crypto- 
graphies. His  principal  works  upon  the  subject  are :  '  La 
pretend  ue  langue  d'Accad  est-elle  touranienne  ?'®  'La 
nouvelle  evolution  de  Taccadisme.'^  Of  other  works  from 
this  author's  pen  may  also  be  noticed  a  paper  entitled  '  Baby- 
lonian Fragments/  in  the  Records  of  the  Past,*  in  which  are 
translated  some  texts  which  are  of  importance  because  they 
seem  to  bear  witness  of  the  Assyrians'  and  Babylonians' 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (a  belief  received  by 
them  from  the  Akkadians  and  Sumerians  of  old-time) ;  and 


1  Le  people  et  la  lan^ne  des  MMes. 
Paris,  MauonnettTe,  1879. 

*  Catalogue  des  cylindres  orientaux 
du  cabinet  royal  des  Medailles  de  la 
Have.     Haye,  impr.  de  I'Etat,  1879. 

3*  Empreintes  aes  cylindres  assyro- 
chaldeens  relevees  sur  les  contrats  d*in- 
teret  privtf  du  Musee  britannique 
claaaees  et  expUqnees.  MaisonneuTe, 
1880. 

*  D^couvertes  assyriennes.    La  Bib- 


lioth^que  du  palais  de  Ninive.  Paris, 
Leroux,  1880. 

*  Elements  d'6pigraphie  assyrienne. 
Manuel  de  la  langue  assyrienne.  I.  Le 
Syllabaire.  IL  La  Grammaire.  III. 
Cnoix  de  lectures.  Paris,  Maisonneuve, 
1880. 

«  Paris,  Leroux,  1876. 

"*  Revue  de  philologie,  t.  iii. 

8  Vol.  xi. 
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one  entitled  *  Cyrus  et  le  retour  de  Texil/  ^  being  a  study 
upon  the  cylinder  of  Cyrus,  and  the  unbaked  clay  tablet, 
written  during  the  reign  of  the  same  king,  giving  the  annals 
of  the  reign  of  Nabonidus  and  a  full  account  of  the  taking  of 
Babylon.  The  question  whether  the  Akkadian  and  Sume- 
rian  languages  are  cryptographies  or  not  the  reader  will  be 
in  a  position  to  determine  for  himself,  if  he  read  this  section 
to  the  end.  In  France  has  been  also  published  a  very  well- 
written  and  reasoned  work  upon  the  important  historical 
text  of  Sennacherib  known  as  the  Bavian  Inscription,  by 
M.  Pognon,^  and  several  articles  by  M.  St.  Guyard,  princi- 
pally notes  upon  the  difEcult  words  found  in  the  texts,  with 
philological  comparisons,*  an  article  upon  the  Assyrian  god 
Ninip,*  and  another  upon  the  Babylonian  religion.* 

"  It  is  in  Germany,  however,  that  the  study  of  Assyriology 
has  made  the  greatest  strides.  A  cutting  critique,^  by 
Gutschmid,  of  Prof.  E.  Schrader's  *  Keilinschriften  und 
das  Alte  Testament,'  in  which  the  author  criticized  that 
work  right  and  left,  brought  forth  from  Prof.  Schrader  his 
latest  book,  entitled  '  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,*''  in  which  were  answered,  long  and  exhaustively, 
most  of  the  historical  and  geographical  questions  to  which 
Gutschmid  had  taken  exception.  The  system  of  the  wedge- 
writing  is  there  fully  discussed,  and  the  means  of  gaining 
certainty  in  doubtful  readings  shown,  many  geographical 
and  historical  questions  are  there  gone  into,  and  thoroughly 
and  systematically  reasoned  out,  and  the  conclusions,  whether 
they  turn  out  hereafter  to  be  right  or  wrong,  are  always 
intelligently  given.     In  a  smaller  work  Prof.  Schrader  gives 


*  Rovue  des  Etudes  jiiives,  No.  1. 

'  L*  inscription  do  Bavian,  texte, 
traduction  et  coramentaire  philologique, 
avec  trois  appendices  et  un  glossaire, 
par  II.  Po^on.    Paris,  Vieweg,  1880. 

^  See  the  Journal  asiatiquey  1878, 
Sept. -Oct.  ;  1879,  Mai-Juin ;  1880, 
Jan.,  Mai-Juin,  etc.  ;  Memoires  de 
I.in*^uistique  de  Paris,  iv.  3 ;  Recueil  de 
Travaux rt^latifs  h.  la  Philol.  etc., 6gypt. 

*  I^  dieu  assyrien  Ninip.  Revue 
critique  d'histoire  !«»"  Mars,  1879. 


^  Bulletin  critique  de  la  Belieion 
a8S}Tio-babylonienne.  Revue  de  PKU- 
toire  dcs  Religions,  Mai-Juin,  1880. 

®  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des 
Alten  Orients.  Die  Assyriologie  in 
Deutschland,  von  Alfred  von  Gut- 
schmid.    Leipzig,  Teubner,  1876. 

"^  Keilinschriften  und  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,  von  Eberhard  Schrader. 
Giessen,  J.  Ricker'sche  Buchhandlung, 
1878. 
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a  geographical  discourse  upon  the  names  of  the  seas  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions^  In  another  dissertation  he  makes  a 
critical  study  of  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.,* 
Esarhaddon,  and  Assurbanipal,^  principally  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  correct  order  of  the  campaigns,  etc.,  of  these 
kings,  and  elsewhere  he  gives  a  critical  examination  of  the 
chronological  testimony  of  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus,*  com- 
paring these  authors  with  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions. 
Other  historical  or  geographical  papers  of  this  author  are 
'  The  Leka  of  Kamses  II.  and  the  land  of  Laki  of  the  Assy- 
rian Inscriptions/  ^  '  The  eleventh  year  of  Cambyses,'  * 
'  Additional  remarks  upon  the  newly- found  Babylonian 
Nebuchadnezzar-inscription,'  '^  and,  later  on,  additional  re- 
marks upon  the  tablet  dated  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Cambyses.®  A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Prof.  Schrader's 
Eeilinscriften  und  das  Alte  Testament '  has  been  for  some 
time  in  preparation,  and  it  is  promised  that  it  shall  appear 
shortly.  This  book,  when  revised  to  date,  will  be  undoubt- 
edly of  great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  latest  and  most  interesting  results  of  the 
study. 

"  Most  important,  however,  in  the  study  of  the  Philology, 
has  been  the  work  of  a  young  scholar,  Dr.  Paul  Haupt. 
Carrying  critical  research  much  farther  than  it  had  ever  been 
carried  before,  he  undertook,  in  his  most  exhaustive  study 
'Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze,'^  the  translation  of  a  most 
difficult  bilingual  text.     This  work  is,  in  itself,  a  model  of 


*  Die  Namen  der  Meere  in  den  assy- 
rischen  Inschriften.  Berlin,  Diimmler, 
1878. 

*  Really  the  third  king  of  Assyria 
of  that  name. 

3  Zur  Kritik  der  Inschriften  Tiglath- 
pileser's  II.,  des  Asarhaddon  und  des 
Asnrbanipal.    Beriin,  Diimmler,  1880. 

*  Zur  Kritik  der  chronologischen 
Angaben  des  Alex.  Polyhistor  und  des 
Abvdenus,  Ton  Eberh.  Schrader.  Leip- 
zig^  1880. 

^  Zeitschrift  fiir  agyptische  Sprache, 
1879,  i. 

*  Ztschft.  f.  agypt.  Sprache,  i. 


'  The  same. 

®  Das  elfte  Jahr  des  Kambyses. 
Nachtrag.  Zeitschrift  f.  agypt.  Sprache, 
1880. 

^  Die  Sumerischen  Familiengesetze, 
in  Keilschrift,Tranf5scription,und  Ueber- 
setzung,  nebst  ausfiihrlichem  Com- 
mentar  und  zahlreichen  Excursen. 
Eine  Assyriologische  Studie  von  Dr. 
Paul  Haupt.  Leipzig:  Hinrichs'sche 
Buchhandlung,  1879.  Only  one** law," 
the  11th  and  r2th  paragraphs  of  the 
third  column  of  the  tablet,  is  translated 
and  fully  discussed,  but  it  is  promised 
that  the  rest  shall  follow. 
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what  a  thoroughly  critical  and  scientific  work  should  be,  but 
it  contains  so  many  hard  and  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  the 
older  Assyriologists,  that  it  was  far  from  favourably  received 
by  them,  and  several  criticisms  appeared  which,  while  ad- 
mitting the  ability  with  which  the  work  had  been  done, 
showed  much  resentment  at  the  style  in  which  it  was  written. 
The  principal  things  there  explained  are :  that  the  Snmerian 
(or  Akkadian)  copula  ^y»-]^T|  *  and '  is  to  be  read  sa,  and 
not  u;   that  the   true   reading  of  the  sign  ^^  'silver,'  is 

rather  azag  than  ku,  or  ku-babbar ;  the  vowel-harmony  that 
exists  so  extensively  in  the  Sumerian  (or  Akkadian) 
language ;  that  the  Assyrians  never  prefixed  a  y  to  the  3rd 
person  of  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  in  the  voices  taking  the 

prefix  u ;  and  that  the  groups  YI  yj  and  ^^T J  are  to  be  read 

respectively  aa  or  d  and  ia,  instead  of  at  and  ya  as  heretofore, 
and  that  therefore,  instead  of  there  being  three  forms  of  the 
Ist  pers.  sing,  of  the  possessive  pronoun  in  Assyrian,  namely 
-ya,  ai,  and  a,  there  was  but  one,  namely  d,  throughout. 

"  Since  the  appearance  of  the  above  work,  several  others 
have  been  given  forth  by  the  same  author.  These  are  *  Ueber 
einen  Dialekt  der  Sumerischen  Sprache,'  ^  also  a  popularly- 
written  little  book  upon  the  old  Flood-story,*  and  the  first 
four  parts  of  his  'Akkadische  und  Sumerische  Keilschrifit- 
texte,' '  the  last-named  being  a  most  excellent  text-book  for 
students,  for  the  texts,  though  not  entirely  faultless,  are 
nevertheless  much  better  than  any  yet  published. 

"From  the  pen  of  another  promising  Assyriologist,  Dr. 
Lotz,  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  we  have  a  thoroughly 
scientific  translation  of  some  most  interesting  historical  texts, 
containing  the  Annals  of  Tiglathpileser  I.,^  accompanied  by 

^  IJeber  einen   Dialekt  der  smner-  zig:     ninrichs*8che     Buchhandlang» 

iMhen  Spnche,  Odttinger  Nachr.  1880.  1881  and  1882. 

IXo,  ^f  ^  ^  *  Die  Inschriften  Tiglathpileser's  I., 

*  '.     r    keilinflohriftliche    Sintfluth-  in  transscribirtem  assmtichcm  Grund- 

^  I       Babylonifohe   Nim-  text,  mit  Uebereetzung  und  Kommen- 

1881.  tar,    yom    Dr.  Wilhelm    Lotz.     Mit 

I  }he  Keil-  Beifpiben  Yon  Professor  Dr.  Friedrtch 

MmmfUMM.  uAu  xj     uialen  im  Delitzsch.       Leipzig,     Hinrichs'solM 

.  ««iO.    Leip-  Buchhandlung,  18S0. 
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a  most  excellent  commentary,  a  word-list,  alphabetically 
arranged,  a  list  of  proper  names,  etc.  In  this  book,  however, 
the  thorough  Germanness  of  the  whole  work  is  unmistakably 
shown  by  the  too  great  readiness  to  criticize  the  work  of 
others,  and  some  most  unwarranted  faultfinding  with  the 
work  of  M.  M^nant,  the  French  Assyriologist,  in  the  Intro- 
duction (p.  10),  has  a  most  insufficient  apology  (if  apology  it 
can  be  called  at  all)  in  the  Nachtrage  und  Berichtigungen. 
A  noteworthy  example  of  too  great  readiness  to  lay  down 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  readings  of  words  is  to  be  found 
on  pp.  147  and  166,  where  the  names  of  the  horse  and  the 
elephant  in  the  Assyrian  language  are  discussed.  There,  it 
is  stated,  that  the  word  for  horse  was  not  susu,  as  had  been 
formerly  read,  but  murnisku,  and  this  reading,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Prof.  Delitzsch,  whose  initials  are  attached  to  the 
note  in  question  :  '  cannot  be  doubted.'  To  prove  to  Assy- 
riologists,  then,  how  widely  they  had  wandered,  the  author 
goes  on  to  show  that  the  name  for  '  elephant,'  which  was  on 
all  sides  admitted  to  be  doubtful,  was  neither  bazidti^  nor 
anything  else  of  that  kind,  but  that  same  siUu  which  had 
formerly  been  thought  to  be  the  name  of  the  horse.  About 
six  pages  are  devoted  to  this  word,  and  to  its  etymology.  It 
is  explained  from  the  Akkadian  8u  *  tooth,'  and  it  is  con- 
tended that  it  had  the  name  silsu  (lit.  '  toothtooth ')  on 
account  of  its  having  tusks.  The  whole  argument  is 
certainly  well  reasoned  out,  but  nevertheless  the  reasoning  is 
wrong,  for  the  name  of  the  horse,  in  spite  of  its  '  undoubted- 
ness,'  is  not  niurnisku,  but  sku,  and  the  name  for  the 
elephant  is  not  ausu,  but  piru,^  of  which  the  plural,  pirate,  a 
feminine  form,  appears  on  the  Black  Obelisk.  The  fixing  of 
the  meaning  '  elephant,'  however,  to  the  Akkadian  group 

^!^^   *>^Yy    (lit.  homed  or   toothed  bull),  is   a   gain   upon 

which  the  author  may  well  be  congratulated.  The  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  carefully  and  scientifically  written,  and  greatly 
to  be  recommended. 

^  Houghton,  "  The  mammalia  of  the  ^  With  thia  may  be  compared  the 

Assyrian  inscriptions.**      Trans.   Soc.       Hebrew  IB, 
BibL  Archaeol.  vol.  y.  pp.  33  and  319. 
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"  The  principal  works  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch,  whose  time 
is  greatly  occupied  in  preparing  the  lectures  which  he  gives  to 
his  students,  are  the  second  edition  of  his  Assyrian'  Chresto- 
mathy^ — a  book  which,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  critical  edition 
of  all  the  most  important  texts  needful  for  the  study,  as  well 
as  several  well-selected  extracts  by  way  of  exercise  for 
students,  will  always  be  of  great  value.  The  science  of 
Assyriology  owes  much  to  this  excellent  edition  of  what  may 
be  called  the  ground-texts  of  the  study.  His  latest  work, 
whose  inquiring  title,  *  Where  lay  Paradise  P '  *  will  rouse  the 
curiosity  of  all  Biblical  students,  is  a  monument  of  careful 
and  painstaking  study.  The  book  is,  however,  rather  a  long 
disquisition  on  geography  (only  about  a  quarter  of  the  whole 
being  really  devoted  to  the  subject  to  which  the  book  owes 
its  title)  than  an  attempt  to  settle,  once  and  for  all,  the 
question  as  to  the  position  of  Paradise.  The  author  deals 
with  his  subject  systematically.  He  begins  by  determining 
the  full  and  right  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  story.  He 
discusses  the  name  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  its  position, — more 
southwards  than  northwards, — the  rivers  by  which  it  was 
watered,  and  the  streams  with  which  they  are  now  to  be 
identified.  The  author  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  opinions 
that  have  been  entertained  hitherto — the  Paradise  in  Utopia, 
the  Paradise  in  Armenia,  and  the  Paradise  in  South  Baby- 
lonia. In  the  first  of  these  three  sections  is  disposed  of  the 
question  of  an  Indian  Paradise,  in  the  second  the  northern 
position  is  discussed  and  negatived,  and  in  the  third  the 
author  seeks  to  prove  that,  as  the  identifications  hitherto 
recognized  that  the  Pison  is  the  Karun,  and  the  Gihon  the 
Karasu,  run  directly  against  the  Biblical  account,  therefore 
the  position  of  the  Paradise  in  South  Babylonia  cannot  be 
entertained.  He  places  therefore,  in  his  second  section,  the 
position  of  Paradise  in  that  part  of  Babylonia  called  Kar- 
Duni^,  '  the  garden  of  the  god  Duniis.'     For  this  identifi- 

>  Assyrische    Lesestucke    nach  den  '  "WolagdasParadies?  einebiblisch- 

Orijnnalen,  theils  revidirt  theils  zura  assyriologische  Studie,  etc.,  von  Dr.  F. 

crsten  Male  herausffep:eb(5n,  etc.,  von  Delitzsch.       Leipzig,      Hinrichs'sche 

Dr.    FritMlrich    Delitzsch.      Leipzig,  Buchhandlung,  1881. 
Ilinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung,  1878. 
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cation,  the  Cash  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the 
Kas-da  or  Kassd  (Kassites  or  Cossseans)  of  the  inscriptions, 
the  Gihon  is  the  Guhanna  or  Arahtu  (the  Araxes)  of  the  in- 
scriptions, and  the  name  of  the  stream  Pison  the  author 
connects  with  the  Akkadian  pisanna,  a  word  as  yet  unfound 
as  a  geographical  name.  This  pisannay  which  went  over  into 
Assyrian  under  the  form  pisannu,  is  used  to  designate  a 
water-reed,  most  likely  the  papyrus.  The  author  ends  by 
referring  to  the  various  Babylonian  legends  which  agree 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  the  creation,  flood,  and  early 
history  of  Babylonia.  Little  need,  however,  is  there  to  force 
such  geographical  identifications.  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch  has 
helped  greatly,  by  his  book,  the  final  decisions  that  students 
must  come  to ;  but  new  researches  have  thrown  fresh  light 
upon  this  question,  and  it  is  now  certain  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  identify  the  Cush  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  with  the  Kassites  or  Cossaoans  of  the  Inscriptions, 
seeing  that  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  Ethiopia,  was  of  old  called 
Kflsu  or  Cush  by  the  Babylonians.  As  to  the  identificatipn 
of  the  Gihon  with  the  so-read  Guhanna  or  Arahtu  of  the  in- 

w  w 

scriptions,  that  is  quite  untenable,  the  real  name  of  the 
stream  (or  rather  canal)  being  Gu-gande,  a  name  meaning 
'  may  he  speak,'  ^  and  not  Guhanna.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  Pison  is  also,  of  course,  equally  untenable.  The  geo- 
graphical portion  of  the  book  is,  notwithstanding  some 
identifications  now  found  to  be  wrong,  full  of  most  valuable 
material,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  all  interested 
in  the  subject. 

"  The  works  of  the  two  other  pupils  of  Prof.  Fried.  Delitzsch 
may  also  be  noticed.  These  are  Dr.  Reinhart  Hoeming  and 
Dr.  F.  Hommel.  The  former  has  published  a  very  valuable 
little  treatise  containing  a  translation  of  the  annals  of  Sen- 
nacherib,^ and  the  latter,  a  scholar  well  known  by  his  book 
entitled  'Die  Namen  der  Saugethiere  bei  den  Siidsemiten,' 

*  Compare  also  the  name    of    the      often  gave  names  of  this  kind  to  the 
well-known  river  called  in  the  inscrip-       rivers  of  the  land. 

*;«,.„    Tiki  X-v.^/  «<«,«,,  u   /4.i,«  ^-.r^^N           ^  Das  sechsseitiffe  Prisma  des  San- 

taons  Libil-gigal  "may  it  (tne  nver)  i     m   •    .            -i.-  i.       n       ji.    j.      j 

,   .         e  __^y-     It  mi       T. V  1     •  henb  m  transscnbirtem  Gnmdtext  una 

brmg    fertility.  The    Babylonians  Uebersetzung,  etc.     Leipzig,  1878. 
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has  published  several  papers  and  small  works,  among  whioh 
may  be  mentioned  his  disquisition  upon  the  sibilants  in 
Assyrian,^  and  his  parallel  list  of  events  of  Babylonian, 
Assyrian,  and  Israelitish  history.^ 

'*  In  Denmark  the  principal  book  published  is  the  work  of 
Valdemar  Schmidt,  entitled :  *  The  Ancient  History  of 
Assyria  and  Egypt/ ^  The  author  gives  a  full  and  very 
complete  view  of  what  we  have  gained  from  the  study  of  the 
monuments  of  these  two  nations,  with  regard  to  their  history, 
literature,  etc.,  together  with  the  geography  of  these 
countries,  accompanied  by  copious  references,  and  a  most 
useful  map. 

Philological  Progress, 

"  The  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last  few 
years  in  this  branch  of  the  study  has  been  most  gratifying. 
Not  only  has  much  light  been  thrown  upon  the  Assyrian  and 
Akkadian  languages  themselves,  but  new  dialects  and  even 
new  languages  have  been  discovered,  raising  the  total 
nflmber,  as  before  stated,  to  about  fourteen.  I  give  here  a 
,  list  of  the  names  of  these  dialects  and  languages,  including 
those  of  which  I  have  only  been  able,  as  yet,  to  find  traces : 

Assyrian  or  Babylonian.  Sugite  or  Suhite. 

Akkadian.  Lulubite  (or  Lullubite). 

Sumerian.  Vanite. 

Kassite.  Cappadocian. 

Marite.  Median. 

Nimite  (or  Elamite).  Persian. 

Suite.  Scythian. 

No  coherent  texts,  however,  of  any  of  the  new  dialects  of 
Akkadian  have  been  found,  except  in  the  case  of  Sumerian, 
but  two  texts  are  known  in  the  old  Cappadocian  language.^ 

*  Zwci  Jagdinschriften   Assurbani-  BabcPs,   in  Tabellenform.      Leipzig, 

bal's,   nebst  einem    Excurs   iiber  die  Hinrichs,  1880. 

Zischlaute    im    Assyrischen,    wio    im  '  Assyriens    og    -Slgyptens    gamle 

Seraitischen  iiberhaupt.   Leipzig,  Hin-  Historie,   eller    mstorisk-geographiske 

richs,  1879.  Unders^gelser  om  det  ^mle  Testa- 

^  Abriss  der  babyloniscb-assyrischcn  mentes  Lande  og  Folk.   Kj^benhayen, 

und  israelitiscben  Geschicbte  von  den  1872  and  1877. 

altesten    Zeiten   bis    zur    Zerstorung  *-  Proc.Soc.Bibl.Arch.Noy.Dec.188I. 
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**The  discovery  that  Sumerian  was  only  a  dialect  of  the 
Akkadian  tongue  was  effected  by  means  of  the  trilingual 
lists  furnished  by  the  Assyrian  scribes,  which  show  in  parallel 
columns  the  peculiarities  ^  of  each  tongue,  and  the  vocal  and 
consonantal  change-laws.  The  most  noteworthy  are  the 
following : 

''  initial  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  d  in  Sumerian,  as  :  guba 

*  to  fix/  Sum.  duba  ;  agar  *  inclosure/  Sum.  adar ; 

"  initial  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  m  in  Sumerian,  as :  gara 

*  to  make/  Sum.  mara  ;  gala  *  to  be/  Sum.  mala  ;  igar  (or 
engar  *  roof/  Sum.  dmar ; 

final  g  in  Akkadian  becoming  b  in  Sumerian,  as :  duga 

*  to  be  good,'  Sum.  siba ;  saga  *  heart,'  Sum.  iaba ; 
d  in  Akkadian  becoming  s  (or  z)  in  Sumerian,  as :  duga 

'  to  be  good,'  Sum.  siba ;  dima  *  to  make,'  Sura,  sim ; 
**«  in  Akkadian  becoming  n  in  Sumerian,  as :  nirgal  *  ruler,' 
Sum.  sernial ;  anir  *  servant,*  Sum,  aser,  and  many  others 
of  the  same  kind. 

**  The  values  of  several  characters  (notably  those  containing 
the  consonant  g)  supply  us  with  the  key  to  these  changes,  so 

that  we  find  given,  for  example,  to  the  character  ^^  the 
values  gur,  gur  (or  hiir),  mur,  and  ur,  in  which  the  progres- 
sive weakening  and,  in  the  end,  the  complete  falling  away  of 
the  original  hard  g,  through  ^  or  A  (= German  ch)  and  m 
(= English  ic)  to  the  simple  u  is  easily  traced.  We  some- 
times meet,  however,  with  changes  that  are  more  difficult  to 
understand,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  character  JSlT, 
which  haa  the  values  of  gis,  his,  mm  {=wti8),  and  tis.  The 
g,  however,  was  probably  palatal,  hence  its  change  to  s 
(=Eng.  ah,  compare  the  different  pronunciations  of  the 
German  words  ich,  euch,  etc.).  In  other  mouths,  however, 
instead  of  becoming  s,  it  passed  through  the  same  changes  as 
the  word  gur,  given  above,  to  m  (=tr),  and  ultimately  fell 
away  altogether.  The  polyphony  of  the  characters,  as  used 
by  the  Assyrians,  arises,  in  some  measure,  from  these  dialectic 
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changes,  the  values  being  taken  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians  almost  indiscriminately  from  the  two  dialects, 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian. 

''As  such  a  subject  as  the  dialects  of  the  Akkadian  lan- 
guage is  quite  new  to  the  members  of  the  Philological 
Society,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  here  specimens  of  these 
dialects,  with  short  remarks  thereon.  The  following  extracts 
will  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  language,  and  the 
remarks  will  show  something  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
student  has  to  contend  with — difficulties,  however,  which 
might  not  exist  at  all  if  we  had  complete  texts  to  study, 
instead  of  the  mere  shards  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them 
too  often  consists. 


(( 


Example  of  the  Akkadian  Language. 


"1.  En:  As     gula  galla-kime         lu-ra 

Incantation :    A  curse  evil  demonlike  upon  a  man 
baningar^ 
is  fixed, 

"2,  nig-me-gar  lahba-kit  mu^d-na    garra 

what  a  voice  makes    of  evil   over  him  is  fixed, 

"3.  nig-tne-gar  nu  duga   mugd-na  garra 

what  a  voice  makes  not  good  over  him  is  fixed. 

"4.  As  ^ula         sag-ba  saga-giggam 

The  curse  evil  (is)  the  disease  of  head-sickness  (i.^. 
madness). 

"5,  (lu)  gisgallU'bi       as       gula  lu-l^ime    summa 
That  man         the  curse  evil  lamblike  slaughters. 

"6.  dingirdni         sudna  badu 

his  god     from  his  body  has  departed 

"7.  ama-Nindni  sa-kusa^       maSa-su       badagub 
his  goddess  consoling  by  (his)  side  sits  down 

1  Lit.  "heart-resting.'* 
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'*8.  nig-me-gara  gi-kime  bandul 

what  a  Yoice  makes   garmentlike  covers  him  (and) 
gtisa-amaaa} 
clings  (to  him). 

"  Incantation :  *  An  evil  curse,  like  a  demon,  has  fixed 
npon  a  man,  a  voice  of  evil  has  fixed  upon  him,  a  voice 
which  is  not  good  has  fixed  upon  him.  The  evil  curse  is 
the  disease  of  madness.  The  evil  curse  slaughters  that  man 
like  a  lamb,  his  god  is  departed  from  his  body,  his  consoling 
goddess  sits  down  by  his  side,^  the  evil  voice  covers  him  like 
a  garment  and  clings  to  him.' 


^  nu-mundadi 

a  house    is  not  equal 


"  Example  of  the  Sumerian  Language. 

"  1.  {dimmer)  Mu-sibba-nd  d-zu-ta  d 

Nebo,  with    thy    power    a    power 

nu-mundadi 
is  not  equal 

"2.  E'zu  E'zida 

(with)  thy  house,  E-zida, 

"  3.   UrU'ZU  Bad'8iaba(Jci)    uru  nu-mundadi 

(with)  thy  city,      Borsippa,  a  city      is  not  equal 

*'  4.  Asa-zu  TinHr{ki)ta 

with  thy  field,        Babylon, 

"5 

"  6.  ditga-zu  ana-dim       nu-kunnida  ana 

thy  command,  heavenlike,  not  it  changes  (in)  heaven 
zae  magmen? 
thou  supreme  art. 


asa 


nu-mundadi 
a  field      is  not  equal 


*  The  Assyrian  version  of  the  above 
is  as  follows :  Arrat  limuttim  kima 
galle  ana  nisi  ittaskan,  kCLlu  kuru  eli-Su 
itta^an,  killu  la  tabu  eli-su  ittaskan. 
Arrat  limuttim  mdmtt  ^*u.  Amelu 
Suatum  arrat  limuttim  kima  immeri 
itbuh-§u,  ili-§u  ina  zumri-su  ittest, 
i^tar-su  mu^taltum  ina  dhati  ittaziz, 
kulu  kdru  kima  ^ub&tim  iktum-su-ma 
itana^a§-Su. 


'  Instead  of  being  within  him. 

^  The  Assyrian  is  as  follows :  Nabii, 
itti  emuki-ka  emul^u  CLl  isannan ;  itti 
biti-ka,  E-zida,  bitu  ill  iSannan;  itti 
dli-ka,  Bar-sip(ki),  ^u  ul  iSannan; 
itti  e^-ka,  Babilim,  £klu  ill  iSannan ; 

kibit-ka,  kima  Samd,  id 

uttakkar,  ina  Same  attam  firat ! 
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"  *  Nebo,  no  power  is  equal  to  thy  power;  no  house  is  equal 

A 

to  E-zida,  thy   house ;    no  city  is   equal  to   Borsippa,    thy 

city ;  no  land  is  equal  to  Babylon,  thy  land 

thy  command,  heavenlike,  changes  not,  in  heaven  thou  art 
supreme ! ' 

"The  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  latter  example  are  as 
follows : — 

"  The  use,  in  the  first  line,  of  the  form  §ibba  or  §iba  for  the 
Akkadian  duga  *  good '  ^  (see  line  three  of  the  Akkadian 
extract) ;  the  peculiar  spelling,  Badaiaha  for  the  Akkadian 
form  Bar-siba  (Borsippa)  in  the  third  line  ;  and  dim  for  Icime 
(or  gim)  '  like,'  in  the  sixth  line.  In  the  third  line  also  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  read  erif^  as  the  Sumerian  form 
of  the  word  for  '  city '  than  urn.  The  other  peculiarities  of 
this  example  are  more  of  grammatical  forms  than  of  change 
of  letters.  The  real  differences  of  grammar,  however,  are 
hard  to  detect,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  these 
languages.  It  will  be  seen,  nevertheless,  that  the  particle 
'ta  *  with,*  is  here  left  out  in  two  of  the  lines,  but  in  Akka- 
dian it  would  have  been,  most  likely,  repeated  every  time. 
To  the  root  kur  '  to  change '  is  added,  instead  of  a  prefix, 
which  the  Akkadian  dialect  preferred,  the  suffix  -da,  which  is 
here  evidently  the  pronoun.  Da  as  a  prefix  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  word  mun-da-di,  where  we  have  mun, 
evidently  another  form  of  men  Uo  be '  (compare  ma^-men  in 
line  6),  here  used,  however,  with  a  pronominal  force,  the 
inserted  pronoun  da^  and  the  verbal  root  di  *  to  rival.' 

'*  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  these  early  Meso- 
potamian  languages  is  the  verb.  Not  only  could  it  be 
expressed  by  the  simple  root  (as  gara  *  to  make '  in  lines 
2  and  3  of  the  Akkadian  example,  given  above),  but  to  it 
might  be  added  a  whole  row  of  prefixes,  expressing  the 
persons  (both  subject  and  object),  or  the  passive,  causative, 
or  intensive  idea.  These  prefixes  generally  express  the 
subject  and  the  object,  the  former  being  inserted,  as  a  rule, 

*  In  this  case  it  forms  part  of  the      changes    above,    p.    93).      The    fall 
name  of  the  god  Nebo  in  Sumerian.  Akkadian  form  of  the  word  was  guru» 

*  Or  meriy  (see  the  list  of  soimd- 


.d 
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between  the  object  and  the  root,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  word 
f  «/d,  which  means :  '  he  weighed,'  the  form  with  a  direct 
object  being  innanla  (for  inna-inld)  *  he  weighed  it/  So  also 
mtiezu  or  ingaezu  is  *thou  knowest  it,'  literally  *it  thou 
knowest ' ;  immungama  {inimu-in-gama)  *  he  has  bowed  down 
before  me '  (lit.  '  me  he  has  bowed  down  to ') ;  the  subject 
being,  in  all  these  examples,  between  the  direct  object  and 
the  verb.  The  above,  however,  show  only  some  of  the 
simpler  forms,  for  we  meet,  in  many  cases,  with  verbal  roots 
having  at  the  beginning  long  clusters  of  prefixes^  whose 
precise  meaning  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine. 

"  Of  the  other  dialects  very  little  is  at  present  known,  but 
some  examples  of  the  Kassite  language,  preserved  in  a  few 

y         names  of  kings,  will  give  materials  for  comparison.     From 
these  we  learn  that  the  Akkadian  for  '  man,'  hiy  in  Sumerian 

jj         mulu,  was  in  Kassite  meliy  a  form  from  which,  evidently, 
the  Semitic  Babylonian  word  amelu  *man,'  with  which  we 

J  are  familiar  in  the  well-known  name  Amel-Marduk  (Evil- 
Merodach)  '  Man  (or  servant)  of  the  god  Marduk,'  came. 
Also  the  name  of  the  goddess  Gula,  which  is  another  form  of 
the  Akkadian  gala  'great,'  appears  in  Kassite  as  Gall  (read 
JSTiali),  where  we  have  an  interesting  example  of  the  soften- 
ing of  the  initial  g.  Of  other  comparisons  there  are  very 
few,  but  a  connexion  may  be  traced  between  the  Kassite 
\        gira  and  the  Akkadian  kara  (both  rendered,  in  Assyrian,  by 

ec/irii),  and   between   the   Kassite   J^  ]J*^1   {dur)  and  the 

I  Sumerian  ^t^tttt  {dun)  'shepherd,'  'prince,'  and  a  few 
.{         other  words. 

!  "  Of  great  importance  for  the  determining  of  the  nature  of 

the  ancient  languages  of  Chaldea,  Akkadian  and  Sumerian, 
is  the  question  as  to  what  was  the  original  seat  of  these 
peoples.  The  opinion  hitherto  entertained  by  scholars  is 
that  the  Akkadians  and  Sumerians  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian  inscriptions  came  from  the  eastern  highlands,  Elam 

*  A  good  example  are  the  words  zae-  enough,  but  -why  an  «  is  prefixed  to 

sinya-mennej  the  meaning  of  which  is  the  incorporated  object  inffa  cannot, 

simply  *'thou  art."    The  meaning  of  at  present,  be  explained, 
the   words   zae    and    u>enne    is    clear 

FMl.  Tram.  1882-3-4.  7 
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and  Media.  Kecent  discoveries,  however,  point  rather  to 
the  region  around  Cappadocia  as  their  first  home. 

"The  reason  for  supposing  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
Elam  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the  ancient  Akka- 
dians was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the  monogram  for  the 
word  '  horse  *  is  t^T^  V"  &TT  ^^  *^^*  language.  This  group 
Assyriologists  translated  as   'animal  (t^T^)  of  the  east 

(  V"  ^tfl )/  ai^d  with  it  was  connected  the  Arabic  word  ^1 
*  horse/  which  was  compared  with  the  proper  name 
\Jt4j^   'Persia/    and    explained    as    *the    Persian   animal.' 

This  explanation,  however,  must  be  admitted  as  rather  forced, 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  that,  because  the  Arabic  name 
for  'horse'  and  the  Arabic  form  of  the  word  '  Persia '  contain 
the  same  radical  letters,  that  therefore  the  horse  came  from 
Persia.  The  explanation  of  the  Akkadian  compound,  also, 
is  hardly  satisfactory,  for  the  word  for  *  east '  in  that  lan- 
guage is  always  written  with  the  sign  -^^l"  '  ^^^^ '  ^  ^ 
prefix.  The  word  for  *  horse '  therefore  means  literally  *  the 
animal  of  the  country,'  and  may  be  explained  as  the  animal 
of  the  land  from  which  the  Akkadians  came.     The  reason 

why  the  group  -^4f  ^^  ^^TT  came  to  mean  *  the  east  wind ' 
is  most  likely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  sign  <^  (with 
lengthening  "X"^  ^^H  ^^^'^('^t  to  be  read  liurd)  means  not 
only  '  land,'  but  also  *  mountain,'  and  ^41"  V"  B^Tf  ^  there- 
fore to  be  explained  as  '  the  wind  of  the  mountainous  region,' 
namely,  the  country  to  the  east  of  Babylonia. 

"The  Akkadians,  therefore,  most  likely,  came  from  the 
region  of  Cappadocia,^  a  district  of  old  celebrated  for  its 
horses.  What  direction  they  took  after  leaving  their  original 
home  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  they  journeyed 
eastwards  until  they  reached  the  district  of  Eassi,  where  a 
part  of  them  settled,  and  became  the  Eossseans  of  the  Greek 
writers.  The  migration,  however,  was  continued,  but  in  a 
■outhem  direction,  until  they  reached  the  shores  of  the 

^  '  k  in  is  efidentlj  to  be  oonnected  with  tii« 

Omh  of  the  Snd  ohtptor  of  Qenflrii. 
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Persian  Gulf  (then  much  farther  inland  than  now).  There 
they  settled,  and  gradually  mingled  with  the  original  Semitic 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  Akkadians  occupying  northern 
Babylonia,  and  the  Sumerians  the  south,  and  on  that  account 
these  districts  were  called  Akkad^  and  Sumer  respectively. 
The  new-comers,  however,  did  not  enter  the  country  empty- 
handed,  for  they  brought  with  them  their  agriculture, 
science,  art,  and  religion,  which  they  taught  to  the  less- 
civilized  Semitic  Babylonians  whom  they  found  there.  The 
Akkadian  and  Sumerian  languages,  however,  in  course  of 
time  died  out  before  the  more  vigorous  and  practical  Semitic 
Babylonian,  the  old  languages  being  retained  as  classic 
tongues,  the  ideographs  of  which  were  used  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians  as  a  kind  of  secret  writing,  but  short 
historical  inscriptions  were  sometimes  written  in  pure  Akka- 
dian. When  the  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  first  began, 
probably  about  2000  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  Gammurabi,  to  send 
out  more  extensive  colonies  northwards,  forming  what  became 
afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  the  Akkadian  and 
Semitic  Babylonian  languages  were  both  in  use,  in  about 
equal  proportion.  Akkadian  seems  to  have  become  quite 
extinct,  however,  about  1000  b.c.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
while  the  Semitic  Babylonian  languages  incorporated  a  great 
many  Akkadian  and  Sumerian  words,  these  languages  seem 
to  have  been  kept  quite  pure.  Not  only,  however,  did  the 
Babylonian,  but  also  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  Semitic 
languages,  borrow  words  from  Akkadian  and  Sumerian,  so 
that  we  have,  in  these  tongues,  a  valuable  by-help  in  the 
science  of  Semitic  philology,  and,  in  the  history  of  the  people 
who  spoke  them,  most  important  confirmations  of  the  truth 
of  the  Bible  narratives.^ 

"  Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  progress  and  the  brilliant 
results  of  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  the  difficult 

1  The  Akkadian  inhabitants  of  the  or  to  suppose  that  Nimrod,  the  son  of 

liod  called  it  Ur.  Cosh,  was  an  Ethiopian,  nor  did  the 

'  In  ooDflequence  of  the  identification  Hittitcs  bring  horses  to  Solomon  from 

of  the  country  called  Cappadocia  with  Ethiopia,  but  from  that  northern  Cush 

Cu^  tfaeie  ii  now  no  need  to  seek  in  which  seems  to  hare  been  the  original 

TOiii^  l2io  conne  of  the  ri?er  Gihon,  home  of  the  Akkadian  race. 
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study  of  the  mystic  lore  of  the  old-time  Chaldeans,  so  long 
hidden,  and  only  in  late  years  brought  to  light.  The  work, 
however,  is  constantly  going  on,  pushed  forward  by  earnest 
students,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  yec^rs  to  come, 
the  results  will  be  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the  past  few  years. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  government  will  carry 
on,  with  a  liberal  hand,  the  excavations  in  these  most  in- 
teresting districts,  so  that  we  may  complete,  as  far  as  we  can, 
the  documents,  now  so  fragmentary,  which  contain  the  im- 
portant records  which  those  old  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 
have  bequeathed  to  us." 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  insert  in  this 
place,  three  concise  but  important  reports  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet 
on  subjects  to  which  he  has  paid  special  attention,  and  which 
my  own  work  during  the  last  year,  would  not  have  allowed 
me  to  touch.  They  relate  to  General  Phonetics,  General 
Philology,  etc..  Special  Germanic  and  English  Philology,  all 
subjects  of  particular  interest  to  our  Society,  which  will  feel 
itself  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  these  most  acceptable 
contributions. 


Report    on   Phonetics,    by   Henry  Sweet,   Esq.,   M.A., 
Vice-President  (formerly  President). 

**  The  contributions  to  phonetics,  both  general  and  special, 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  are  both 
numerous  and  important. 

"  Few  works  have  been  so  anxiously  expected  as  the  pro- 
raised  revision  of  Visible  Speech  by  the  author.  The  progress 
of  phonetics  has  been  so  great  during  the  fourteen  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  that  epoch-making 
work — a  progress  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  influence  of 
Visible  Speech  itself — ^and  Mr.  Bell's  views  have  been  sub- 
jected to  such  criticism  both  by  friend  and  foe,  that  great 
curiosity  was  felt  as  to  how  he  would  meet  these  changed 
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conditions.  The  book  has  at  last  appeared/  and,  I  regret 
much  to  say,  must  be  pronounced  a  disappointing  one. 
Those  who,  like  myself,  after  a  long  study  of  Visible  Speech, 
have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  not  only 
admits  of,  but  urgently  requires  supplementing  and  revision, 
think  they  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more  than  a 
mere  restatement  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  inaugural 
edition.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  popularizing  Visible  Speech  is 
an  unfortunate  one,  and  until  the  system  has  been  completely 
tested,  and  has  assumed  a  permanent  form,  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  scientific  phoneticians,  the  attempt  to  popularize 
it  seems  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 

"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr,  Bell  has  improved  his 
Visible  Speech  typography,  and  that  he  has  so  far  profited, 
by  criticism  as  to  make  his  exposition  less  dryly  schematic, 
Dor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has  made  it  clearer  by  the  more 
liberal  use  of  key-words.  He  has  also  reversed  the  former 
values  of  the  symbols  for  s  and  sA,  and  of  those  for  the  front- 
point  and  point- front  consonants,  the  last  being  now  identi- 
fied by  him  with  English  th.  The  only  information  we 
receive  about  the  grounds  of  this  change  is  (p.  32),  that 
*  experience  has  shown  that  the  present  arrangement  is 
preferable.'  I  miss  detailed  argument  here  especially,  for 
the  good  reason  that  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  change  as  regards  s  and  «/*,  and  still  believe  that 
Mr.  Bell's  original  analysis  is  the  most  correct  one  yet 
published,  with  the  slight  modifications  made  in  my  Hand- 
book of  Phonetics  (p.  40).  His  analysis  of  the  ordinary 
English  th  and  /  as  divided  consonants  is,  I  believe,  not 
accepted  by  any  one  but  the  author,  and  is  evidently  due  to 
an  attempt  to  maintain  the  symmetry  of  a  defective  conso- 
nant-system. In  my  paper  on  Sound- Notation  (Trans. 
1880-1,  II.)  I  suggested  a  symbol  for  the  teeth,  formed  by 
a  simple  modification  of  existing  V.S.  symbols,  as  a  necessary 

^  Sounds  and  their  relations,  a  com-  English  in  varions  styles,  and  of  other 

plete  manual  of  universal  alphabetics  ;  languages  and  dialects,  by  Alex.  Mel- 

illustrated  by  means  of  Visible  Speech  :  ville   Bell,    F.E.I.S.,    etc.     Londou, 

and  exhibiting  the  pronunciation  of  Triibner  &  Co.,  1882. 
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supplement  to  the  original  consonant-system,  which  would 
enable  us  to  put  th  and/  into  their  natural  places  as  point- 
teeth  and  lip-teeth  consonants  respectively.  This  suggestion 
has  probably  been  made  by  others  as  well,  for  Mr.  Bell 
indulges  (p.  92  foil.)  in  a  polemic  of  some  length  against  it, 
but  without  mentioning  any  names.  His  main  contention  is 
that  it  is  practically  useless  to  symbolize  the  fixed  parts  of 
the  mouth.  The  author's  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell,  and  his 
fellow- workers  in  America,  are  not  only  of  the  same  opinion 
as  I  am,  but  think  I  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

"  But  it  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  the  merits  than  on  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Bell's  work.  His  analysis  of  the  vowels  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  really  great  achievements  of  modern  science, 
and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  Handbook  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  Continental  students. 
The  German  edition  of  Storm's  English  Philology}  in  which 
the  valuable  section  on  ^  general  phonetics,'  containing  a  full 
account  of  the  work  done  by  the  English  school  with  Ellis 
and  Bell  at  their  head,  has  been  made  accessible  to  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  than  it  was  in  the  original  Norwegian 
edition,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  end. 

**  Sievers,  the  leading  German  phonetician,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  IntrodHction  to  the  phonology  of  the  Indo* 
germanic  languages}  has  very  generously  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  what  he  justly  calls  the  *  English- Scandina- 
vian' school  of  phonetics.  He  says  (Preface,  p.  v) :  'I  must 
openly  confess  that  even  the  first  edition  of  my  book  would 
have  received  a  materially  different  form  if  I  had  at  that 
time  been  acquainted  with,  or  had  utilized  better,  the  two 
works  which  have  founded  modern  phonetics — Bell's  Visible 
Speech^  and  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation.^  Again, 
'I  mention  by  way  of  example  the  important  theory  of 
transition-sounds  or  '*  glides,'*  of  which  I  had  given  only  a 

*  Engrlische  Philologie :     anleitung  fuhranff  Id  das  studium  der  lautlelire 

zum  wisaenschaftlichen  studium  dor  en-  der  indogermanischen    sprachen,   von 

glischeu  sprache,  von   Johan   Storm,  Eduard    Sievers.      Zweite   wesentlich 

vom   vorfasser  fiir  das  deutsche  pub-  umgearbeitete  und  vermehrte  auflage 

likura    bearbeitet.      I.    Die    lebende  der '*  Orundzuge  der  Lautphysiologie?* 

sprache.   Hcilbronn,  Henninger,  1881.  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  und  HArtel,  1881. 

'  Grundziige  der  Phonctik  zur  ein- 
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few  scanty  hints,  while  the  whole  system  of  them  had  been 
made  clear  by  Ellis  and  Bell  for  years  past.* 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  not  only  that  English  pho- 
neticians are  thus  paying  back  the  large  debt  they  owe  to 
German  science,  but  that  in  this  way  we  are  beginning  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  really  international  school  of 
phonetics,  for,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (Spoken  Swedish, 
Trans.  1877-9,  p.  542),  phonology  without  comparison  is  a 
sheer  impossibility ;  and  as  no  one  can  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  more  than  comparatively  few 
languages,  each  investigator  bringing,  according  to  his 
nationality,  special  qualifications  and  disqualifications  to  the 
task  of  observing,  comparing,  and  analyzing  the  sounds  of 
the  group  he  is  dealing  with,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  constantly  compare  his  results  with  those  of  others. 
It  is  now  an  axiom  with  phoneticians  that  no  one  can  under- 
stand the  sounds  of  his  own  language  unless  he  is  able  to 
compare  them  with  those  of  several  others.  Often,  indeed, 
some  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  are  more  correctly  appre- 
ciated by  foreigners  than  by  natives. 

"An  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  by  a 
foreigner  is  thus,  though  likely  enough  to  contain  errors  of 
detail,  tolerably  sure  to  notice  points  which  may  escape 
native  observers.  Even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than 
stimulate  natives  to  do  the  work  over  again  in  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  form,  it  is  amply  justified.  Kurschat's 
Lithuanian  grammar,  the  work  of  a  native,  is  no  doubt  a 
great  improvement  on  that  of  the  German  Schleicher,  but 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  have  been  under- 
taken without  the  imjentive  of  Schleicher's  example.  In 
the  same  way  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my  above-mentioned 
essay  on  spoken  Swedish  has  induced  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  Prof.  Storm's  Norwegian  pupils  to  write  a 
similar  treatise  on  the  phonology  of  the  spoken  educated 
Norse,^  which  very  closely  resembles  Swedish.  Strange  to 
say,   this   is    the   first   scientifically   accurate    and    detailed 

*  Bidra?  til  dansk-norskens  lydlaere,       og  Voss's  skoles  indbydelsesskrift  for 
af  K.  Brekke.     Separataftryk  af  Aars       1881.     Kristiania,  FabritiuB,  1881. 
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account,  by  a  native,  of  the  pronunciation  of  any  standard 
language,  as  opposed  to  a  dialect,  that  has  yet  appeared. 
"When  the  same  work  has  been  done  for  English,  French, 
German,  and  other  European  languages,  we  shall  be  able 
to  say  that  the  foundations  of  a  rational  practical  study  of 
these  languages — which  at  present  do  not  exist — have  been 
laid.  The  author  is  a  thorough-going  adherent  of  the 
English  school ;  he  even  retains  the  English  names  of  the 
vowels — '  high-front-narrow,'  etc. 

"On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Trautmann,  of  Bonn,  in  a  review 
of  Sievers's  Lautphysiologie  (Anglia,  iv.  2,  p.  56,  foil.),  has 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  English  school,  and  on  those  of 
his  degenerate  countrymen  who  have  confessed  to  having 
learnt  something  from  it.  The  reckless,  almost  boyish, 
conceit  of  Trautmann's  tone  has  certainly  excited  more 
amusement  than  indignation  among  his  adversaries,  but  is 
nevertheless  to  be  deplored.  I  have  criticized  Trautmann's 
attack,  and,  I  think,  refuted  it  in  a  review  of  Storm's 
Englische  Philologie  in  the  Gottinger  gelehrte  anzeigen 
(1881,  No.  44),  and  need  not  go  into  details  here.  Anyhow, 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  Trautmann's  promised  work  on 
'Sounds  in  general,  and  those  of  French,  English,  and 
German  in  particular,'  and  to  learn  from  it  what  is  to  be 
learnt,  although  most  of  us  will  think  that  he  has  made 
a  bad  beginning  to  his  phonetic  career. 

"Techmer,  in  his  Phonetik,^  has  also  gone  a  way  of  his 
own,  but  what  that  way  really  is,  or  what  his  object  was  in 
publishing  this  elaborato  and  expensive  work,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  book  consists  of  a  mass  of  anatomical  details, 
many  of  which  have  scarcely  the  remotest  bearing  on 
phonetics,  with  remarks  on  acoustics,  psychology,  the  origin 
of  language,  and  other  general  questions,  together  with  a 
mass  of  undigested  quotations  from  the  most  incongruous 
authorities.  The  author's  views  on  phonetics  proper  are 
expressed  in  the  vaguest  and  most  abstract  way,  and  he  has 

^  Phonftik :      lur     Torgleiohenden      Anmerbiiigcn.     II.  Atlas.     Leipzig, 
pb^ol(]^i(>  dor  ittimme  und  tfpniche,      Engelmann,  1880. 
Ton  Dr.  F.  Teohmor.     I.  T«xt  und 
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added  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  sounds 
of  language.  Not  a  single  key-word  is  given  to  explain 
what  sound  the  author  means  by  *  open  e/  etc.  Nor  is  there 
any  clear  definition  of  the  author's  standpoint  compared 
with  that  of  his  predecessors.  Although  the  work  no  doubt 
contains  many  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  specialists,  it  is 
an  entire  failure  as  a  guide  to  general  phonetics. 

"  Lastly,  I  may  call  attention  to  a  short  essay  on  the 
*  Arrangement  of  the  Vowels  *  by  G.  Michaelis.^  The  main 
object  of  the  work  is  the  comparison  of  Bell's  check-board 
tabulation  of  tlie  vowels  with  the  older  triangular  arrange- 
ment still  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
latter,  but  the  really  valuable  part  of  it  is  the  excellent 
historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  vowel- theories  from 
Roman  times  till  the  present  day." 

Report  on  General  Philology,  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Vice-President  (formerly  President). 

"  The  most  important  work  on  general  philology  that  has 
appeared  of  late  years  is  perhaps  Paul's  Principles  of  the 
History  of  Language,^  in  which,  following  mainly  the  psycho- 
logical views  of  Steinthal,  he  has  summed  up  the  views  on 
the  growth  of  language  which  have  been  lately  developed 
among  the  younger  school  of  German  philologists,  in  many 
cases  carrying  them  out  more  rigorously  and  consistently, 
and  adding  many  original  ideas  of  his  own,  and  has  produced 
a  comprehensive,  though  necessaril}''  somewhat  curtailed, 
outline  of  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  life  and 
growth  of  language  in  general.  What  strikes  one  most  in 
the  work  is  its  extreme  soundness;  it  inspires  the  reader 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  but  also  in  his  logical  and  critical 
handling  of  them. 

*  Ueber  die  anordnnn^  der  vokale,  von  nermann  Paul,  professor  dcr 
▼on  G.  Michaelis  [AbdrucK  aus  Herrigs  deutschen  sprache  und  literatur  an 
Archiv,  Bd.  64  und  65],  Berlin,  Bar-  der  universitat  Freiburg.  Hallo, 
ihol,  1881.  Xiemeyer,  1880. 

*  Principien   der    sprachgeschichte, 
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"  In  his  introductory  chapters  lie   argues  the  necessity 
of  a   general  theoretical  science  of  language,  discusses  the 
relation  of  this  science  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
makes  some  general   remarks  on   the  nature   of   linguistic 
development,  laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  spoken 
word  or  sound  has  no  history — that  changes  are  not  in  words, 
but  in  the  organs  and  organisms,  physical  and  mental,  which 
produce   those  words.      In  treating  of  the  laws  of  sound- 
change,  he  argues  that,  j  ust  as  in  writing,  one  and  the  same 
person  never  forms  any  two  letters  identically  alike,  so  also 
in  speaking  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  slight  shifting  of  the 
positions   and  actions   by   which  we  form   a  sound,  which 
cluiuges  are  only  partially  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the 
spoken  sound.     [Curiously  enough,  Paul    does  not  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  much  more  potent  cause  of  change  which 
exists  in  tlie  fact  that  one  generation  can  learn  the  sounds  of 
tlie  preceding  one  by  imitation  only.     It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  modifications  made  by  the  individual  in  a  sound 
he   has   once   learnt,    independently   of  imitation   of  those 
around  him,  are  not  too  infinitesimal  to  have  any  appreciable 
effect.]     He  then   proceeds   to  deal  with  the  formation  of 
those  associated  groups  of  sounds  and  ideas  which  constitute 
words  and  sentences;    with  the  destruction  and  confusion 
caused  in  these  groups  by  changes  of  sound  and  meaning ; 
and   with  the   reaction  by  moans  of  analogical  formation. 
[Thus,   to   take    an    English    example,    the    sound-change 
known   as   'mutation'    obscured   the   relation  between  the 
Old  English   gold  and  the   adjective  gylden    (the   original 
forms  having  been   gulpo^   gulpvw), hwt  in   Modem    Eng- 
lish,  gilden  has  been  made    into   gohlen  by  the    analogy 
of  goklf  and  the  etymological  relation  has  thus  been  made 
as  clear  as   it  was   at  the  beginning.]      Paul    well    says 
(p.  100):   'We  can  hardly  realize  to  what  an  extent  the 
(      onneotednesSy  oonfusion,  and  unintelligibility  of  language 
yn     d  1|  if  it  had  to  endure  patiently  all  the  ravages  of 

ihoat  the  possibility  of  any  reaction  against 

ooeeda  to  show  that  the  disconnecting, 

ind-  and  other  changes  also  have 
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a  positive,  creative  value,  for  it  is  only  by  '  isolation '  that 
proper  names  and  pronouns  (such  as  French  on  from  homo) 
can  be  developed  out  of  nouns,  etc.  He  then  proceeds  to 
treat  of  the  development  of  the  parts  of  speech  from  this 
point  of  view.  The  concluding  chapters  treat  of  the  develop- 
ment of  dialects,  the  relation  between  written  and  spoken 
IsJigu&ge,  and  between  standard  languages  and  dialects. 

"  This  work  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  productions 
of  our  own  'Drawing-room'  school,  of  which  Prof.  Max 
Miiller,  with  his  fascinating  and  facile  pen,  is  both  the 
founder  and  still  the  worthiest  representative.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  some  of  those  whose  mental  digestions  have  not  been 
hopelessly  impaired  by  the  toflFy  and  Turkish  delight  served 
up  to  them  in  the  pages  of  Prof.  Miiller  and  his  numerous 
followers,  will  turn  with  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
the  plain  loaf  of  whole-meal  bread  provided  by  Prof.  Paul, 
.  tough  as  its  crust  undoubtedly  is.  Perhaps,  too,  those  who 
have  vainly  tried  to  grasp  the  brilliant,  but  unsubstantial 
theories  of  what  may  be  called  the  *  Soap-bubble  *  school,  will 
find  the  severely  consistent  logic  of  Prof.  Paul  more  satisfy- 
ing in  the  end,  much  as  they  may  be  exasperated  by  the 
exaggeratedly  German  abstractness  and  cumbrousness  of  his 
style. 

"While  on  the  subject  of  English  popular  philology,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  chapters  on  language  in  Dr. 
Tyler's  Anthropology  ^  as  being  among  the  best  of  their  kind 
that  have  been  published  in  England.  Not  only  are  the 
details  on  the  deaf-and-dumb  gesture  language  of  great  value 
to  the  specialist,  but  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject 
strikes  me  as  remarkably  sound  and  clear. 

"The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  Indogermanic 
grammars  headed  by  Sievers's  Phonetik  is  Delbriick's  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Language}  The  first  part  of  this 
short  work  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Arian  philology  from 

*  Anthropology :   an  introduction  to  ein  beitrag  zur  geschichte  und  methodik 

file  itm^  of  man  and  ciyilization,  by  der    vergleicheudeu    sprachforschung, 

K.  B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  F.K.S.     Lon-  von  B.  Delbruck.     Leipzig,  Breitkopf 

doB,  Macmillan^  1881.  und  Hartel,  1880. 

>  Einkitimg  in  das  sprachstudium : 
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Bopp  to  the  present  time,  showing  how  the  problems  which 
are  now  engaging  the  attention  of  philologists  have  developed 
themselves.  Bopp,  his  contemporaries  and  successors  down 
to  Schleicher,  and  Schleicher  himself,  are  treated  of  in 
separate  chapters,  followed  by  one  which  deals  with  modern 
tendencies.  These  last  are  summed  up  by  the  author  as 
follows :  1)  the  interest  in  the  history  and  origin  of  inflexion 
decreases ;  2)  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  separate  languages 
(Greek,  Latin,  etc.)  had  no  power  of  making  new  words  and 
forms,  except  by  analogy ;  3)  increased  strictness  in  applying 
sound-laws,  culminating  in  the  axiom  (flrst  stated,  ap- 
parently, by  Leskien)  that  sound-laws  admit  of  no  exception, 
and  that  apparent  exceptions  are  due  to  the  workings  of 
analogy;  4)  recognition  of  the  importance  of  living  lan- 
guages. The  second  part  deals  with  the  problems  themselves, 
namely,  Bopp's  agglutinative  theory,  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  only  plausible  one  against  Westphal's  evolution  theory  and 
Ludwig's  adaptation  theory ;  the  various  questions  connected 
with  sound-laws ;  and  lastly  with  the  genealogical  relations 
of  the  separate  languages.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is 
undoubtedly  the  historical.  As  a  whole,  it  is  hardly  full 
enough  to  serve  as  an  efficient  guide  to  the  student.  The 
author  often  gives  his  own  conclusions  in  too  dogmatic— 
often  dogmatically  sceptical — a  way,  and  without  accurate 
references  to  the  works  he  is  criticizing,  although  half  the 
value  of  an  introduction  like  this  consists  in  its  guiding  the 
beginner  and  outsider  to  the  exact  places  where  information 
and  suggestions  are  to  be  found,  help  which  even  the 
specialist  is  often  glad  of. 

"One  branch  of  Arian  philology  which  Delbriick  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own  is  that  of  comparative  syntax.  The 
four  volumes  of  his  St/ntucticai  Investigations  ^  now  published 
have  indeed  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  not  only  for 
the  Arian  family,  but  for  language  in  general.     In  the  third 

*  Syntaktische  forschungen,  von  B.  tempuslebre,  1877.     III.   Die  altin^ 

Delbriick.     Halle,  Buchhandlung  des  discne  wortfolge  aus  dem  Qatapatha- 

Waisonhauses.     I.  Der  gcbrauch  des  brabmapa  dargestellt,  1878.     Iv.  Die 

conjunctirs  und  optatiy8  in  saoHkrit  und  grundlagen   der  griechiscben   ayntax, 

grieobiflcben,   1871.      II.  Altdndiscbe  1879. 
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vol.  he  shows  (though  partly  anticipated  by  Bergaigne,  as 
he  himself  points  out)  that  parent  Arian  had  already 
developed  a  perfectly  definite  word-order,  so  that  each 
separate  language  received  not  only  its  words  ready-made, 
but  also,  to  a  great  extent,  its  sentences,  the  primitive  order 
having  been  faithfully  preserved  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  prose 
— that  of  the  fore-classical  brdhmanas.     The  fourth  volume 

ft 

18  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  philologists.  In  it  the  more 
certain  results  of  comparative  syntactology,  as  far  as  they 
apply  to  Greek,  are  summed  up  much  in  the  same  way  as 
Curtius  has  summed  up  the  results  of  the  comparative  study 
of  the  formal  side  of  the  language  in  his  well-known 
Griechtsche  etymologie, 

"Passing  from  general  principles  to  their  application  to 
the  detailed  investigation  of  the  structure  of  each  Arian 
language  separately,  one  is  simply  appalled  by  the  vast  mass 
of  undigested,  scattered,  and  conflicting  investigations  the 
student  has  to  try  and  master.  Schleicher's  Compendium  is 
now  so  utterly  antiquated  that  no  one  thinks  of  using  it 
except  for  the  sake  of  its  word-lists  and  inflection  tables,  and 
in  the  present  revolutionary  state  of  all  things  philological, 
it  is  hopeless  expecting  any  real  philologist  to  make  himself 
the  butt  of  his  fellows  by  attempting  to  supersede  it.  The 
only  feasible  plan  is  evidently  that  of  a  series  of  grammars 
of  each  language  on  a  uniform  plan.  When  the  series  of 
ludogermanic  grammars  (see  Trans.  1877-9,  p.  383)  was 
first  announced,  it  was  hoped  that  the  promise  of  their 
appearance  *in  quick  succession'  would  be  fulfilled  more 
literally  than  has  been  the  case.  Whitney's  Sanskrit 
Grammar  (to  which  I  shall  return  again)  worthily  opened 
the  series,  and  was  followed  the  next  year  by  Gustav  Meyer's 
Griechtsche  gra/nmatik,  but  nothing  more  has  appeared  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  I  am  told  that,  although  the  Slavonic 
grammar  may  be  expected  soon,  the  others  are  indefinitely 
behindhand — each  one  waiting  for  the  other's  investigations, 
and  afraid  to  commit  itself  to  doubtful  views. 

"The  Greek  grammar — in  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  series — confines  itself  to  phonology  and  inflections, 
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but  the  Sanskrit  one  is  on  a  totally  different  plan.  Here  the 
comparative  method  is  kept  in  the  background,  and  the 
treatment  is  almost  purely  descriptive,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grammar  is  complete,  derivation  and  composition 
being  treated  almost  with  the  same  fulness  as  sounds  and 
inflections,  the  leading  facts  of  the  syntax  being  also  stated. 
But  Whitney's  is  not  only  the  first  complete  Sanskrit 
grammar  that  has  been  published — it  is  the  first  grammar 
that  has  been  constructed  on  a  rational  historical  plan.  The 
author's  main  principles  have  been,  '  to  make  a  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  the  language  primarily  as  they  show  them- 
selves in  use  in  the  literature,  and  only  secondarily  as  they 
are  laid  down  by  the  native  grammarians,'  to  include  the 
fore-classical  period,  beginning  with  the  Rig-veda,  and  '  to 
treat  the  language  throughout  as  an  accented  one.'  Of 
course,  Whitney's  grammar  will  not  supersede  the  special 
study  of  the  works  of  native  grammarians,  nor  has  it 
supplied  the  want  of  a  comparative  Sanskrit  grammar,  in 
which  the  less  primitive  features  of  the  language  (above  all, 
its  vowel-system)  would  be  explained  from  the  cognate 
languages  ;  but  it  has  relegated  the  former  to  its  proper 
place,  and  has,  for  the  first  time,  made  the  latter  a  possible 
undertaking. 

**  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  comparative 
philologist  approaches  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  quite  a 
diftorent  way  from  the  would-be  Sanskrit  specialist;  the 
latter  may,  if  he  likes,  resolve  on  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the 
native  grtunmatical  system,  but  he  has  no  right  to  impose  his 
Hpoi^iulty  ou  his  comparative  philology  pupils,  as  is  too 
iihtMi  done.  Now  that  the  labours  of  Aufrecht,  Grassmann, 
Whituoy  and  Delbriick  have  provided  us  with  a  romanized 
text-tHlitiou  and  glossary,  a  translation,  a  romanized  grammar 
and  ohrt^Mtomuthy  of  the  oldest  Sanskrit — so  that  its  study  is, 
in  a  mtmauro,  popularized — wo  are  beginning  to  see  that  not 
tmly  the  gramnmtieal,  but  also  the  whole  of  the  classical 
Huuttkrit  Utt^ruture  has  for  the  comparative  student  only  the 
ituiMindary  value  of  a  supplement  to  the  older  literature.  It 
is  only  iVom  the  latter  that  a  practical  command  of  the 
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accentuation  and  of  the  verbal  forms — perhaps  the  two  most 
valuable  features  of  the  language  for  the  comparative 
philologist — can  be  gained,  not  to  mention  that  it  alone  gives 
the  key  to  comparative  mythology  and  the  origins  of  Hindu 
civilization.  This  suggests  the  question  whether  the  mastery 
of  classical  Sanskrit  is,  after  all,  a  necessary  stepping-stone 
to  the  older  language.  This  is  a  question  which  only 
experience  can  settle  conclusively,  but  I  think  that  a 
judicious  selection  of  simple  narrative  pieces  from  the  prose 
of  the  brdhmanas  would  prove  the  very  best  introduction  to 
the  language  in  general,  while  familiarizing  the  student  with 
the  only  natural  prose  that  it  has.  Hence  it  would  be  an 
easy  step  both  backwards  to  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  and 
forwards  to  the  classical  Sanskrit.  The  selections  should,  of 
course,  be  made  from  accented  texts,  and  should  be  ac- 
companied with  a  special  grammar  and  glossary. 

"  Another  question  which  Vedic  studies  cannot  fail  to  bring 
prominently  forward,  is  that  of  transliteration.  The  argu- 
ment that  Sanskrit  forms  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  memory 
by  means  of  that  alphabet  through  which  we  learn  nearly  all 
European  languages  applies  only — ^if  it  applies  at  all — to 
that  vicious  method  which  masters  a  language,  not  by  sound, 
but  by  eye.  But  the  really  fatal  objection  to  the  devanSgarl 
alphabet  is  that  it  is  simply  incapable  of  representing  the 
sounds  of  the  older  language  with  even  approximate 
accuracy.  It  is  only  the  defects  of  this  alphabet  that  forces 
us  to  write  such  monstrosities  as  drya^  niartya^  etc.,  in  direct 
defiance  of  the  metre,  which  everywhere  requires  dria^  mariia^ 
these  being,  as  Sievers  has  shown  (Zur  accent-  und  lautlehre 
der  germanischen  sprachen,  p.  89),  not  only  the  original 
Sanskrit,  but  also  the  original  Arian  (not '  Aryan  ')  forms. 
So  also  Vedic  metre  requires,  as  shown  by  Kuhn,^  the 
admission  of  short  e  and  o  before  vowels,  which,  again,  the 
conventional  alphabet  is  incapable  of  representing.  It  is 
really  time  we  had  a  metrically  correct  text  of  the  Vedas  in 
Boman  spelling. 

^  Cp.Bloomfield' On  non-diphthongal      American   Oriental  Society,  Oct.  26, 
e  ana  0  in  Sanskrit,*  in  Proceedings  of      1881. 
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"  Outsiders,  too,  who  can  only  give  a  limited  time  to  the 
language,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  external  diffi- 
culties of  its  study  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Ifeveninafamiliarlanguagetheabsenceofworddivisionadequate- 
punctuationandofanydistinctionbetweenmisterbakerthesmith- 
andthevariousscotchandgermanbakersofthemetropolis  is  exas- 
perating, these  peculiarities  must,  to  say  the  least,  retard  the 
mastery  of  an  unfamiliar  one. 

"Not  but  that  the  other  alphabets  may  not  learn  some- 
thing from  the  devauagarl.  If  it  is  a  sensible  feature  of  the 
latter  invariably  to  mark  the  quantities,  it  cannot  but  be 
the  reverse  for  Greek  to  mark  those  of  only  two  Towels,  and 
for  Latin  to  mark  none  at  all.  But,  again,  if  it  is  a  rational 
practice  to  print  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  books  in 
the  alphabet  at  present  in  general  use,  and  not  in  imitations 
of  the  manuscript  hands  in  which  they  were  originally 
written,  it  cannot  but  be  an  absurdity  to  persist  in  printing 
Greek  in  a  special  form  of  letters,  which,  besides,  bear 
only  a  remote  resemblance  to  those  of  the  oldest  MSS.  I 
hope  that,  parallel  with  the  present  agitation  for  spelling- 
reform,  we  shall  soon  have  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  general 
system  of  Roman  transliteration  on  rational  principles. 

"  Of  special  investigations  there  is  a  large  number,  which 
I  have  neither  ability  nor  space  to  mention  here  at  length. 
The  most  important  are,  perhaps,  those  contained  in  Osthoff 
and  Brugman's  Morphological  Lwestigatiom}  The  last  volume 
(the  fourth)  contains  a  very  important  essay  by  Osthoff  on 
Arian  I  and  u  (Die'tiefstufe  im  indogermanischen  vokalismus), 
in  which  he  has  cleared  up  the  mysterious  fluctuation  between 
long  and  short  vowel  in  such  pairs  as  Sanskrit  mnu  and 
Germanic  sunuy  Sanskrit  jlwd  and  Greek  hios  hy  explaining 
2,  u  as  the  intermediate  stages  between  original  eiy  eu  and 
their  weakenings  i  and  u.  His  view  is  that  the  change 
from  diphthongs  to  long  vowels  took  place  originally  in 
every  syllable  that  had  not  full  stress,  that  the  length  of 

1  Morphologische      untorsuchungen       Dr.  K.  Brujorraan.     Leipzig,  Ilirzel,  4 
auf  dera  gebiete  dur  indogermanischen       voIp.,  1878-81. 
tjprachen,    von    Dr.   II.   Ustholf    und 
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these  contractions  was  preserved  where  the  syllable  had  a  se- 
condary stress,  while  they  were  shortened  to  i  and  u  wherever 
the  syllable  lost  its  stress  altogether.      He  assumes  that  a 
syllable   might   have  different  degrees  of  stress  according 
to  its  position  in  the  sentence  and  the  degree  of  stress  of 
any  syllable  that  preceded  it,  so  that  duplicates  arose,  only 
one  of  which  was  often  preserved   in   the  later  languages. 
This  view  has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  cannot  as  yet  be 
accepted  as  fully  established.     I  certainly  agree  with  Osthoff 
in  rejecting  the  ordinary  view  which  disassociates  pitch  and 
force,  but  I  feel  doubtful  whether  parent  Arian  really  made 
such  delicate  discriminations  in  stress  as  is  implied  by  his 
theory.     But  the  facts  themselves  he  has  certainly  estab- 
lished, as  also  a  formerly  disputed  one,  namely,  that  a/-roots, 
such  as  aidh  '  burn,'  undergo  the  same  weakening  as  ^«- roots, 
as  shown  in  Sanskrit  Idhriya,  Greek  ithards,  etc.     He  also 
shows  very  clearly  the  impossibility  of  explaining  Arian  a  as 
e  +  a  consonantal  element,  and  assumes  three  distinct  series, 
each  with  its  three  stages,  dependant  (as  he  assumes)   on 
strong,  medium,  and  weak  stress  respectively : — 


et 

I 

% 

eu 

u 

u 

ai 

I 

9 

I 

au 

a 

u 

01        t       t  ou       u       u 


"  He  finds  the  o-series  in  such  Greek  presents  as  othomai 
compared  with  peiomai,  oik/iomai  with  leipOy  kroiib  with 
pheugo, 

"In  an  article  in  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  (vol.  vii.  1880,  Die  ent- 
stehung  des  o)  H.  Moller  has  explained  the  three  stages  ^,  o, 
and  loss  of  vowel,  as  due  solely  to  the  influence  of  pitch- 
accent.  His  view  is  that  original  a  became  e  when  it  had 
the  acute  accent  (Sanskrit  uddtta),  o  when  it  had  the  circum- 
flex (independant  svarita),  and  was  dropt  when  it  had  only 
the  grave  accent  (enclitic  svarita).  He  would  thus  refer 
such  a  form  as  ecwozuljiiiin  eqims  (-os)  back  to  original  *dcw& 
(or  dctcdy  as  he  would  write  it). 

"  Without  attempting  to  go  into  further  details,  I  will  only 
remark  that  this  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  explains  the  change 

Phil.  Tram.  18S2.3-i.  8 
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from  the  neutral  a  to  the  clear  e  (of  course,  through  the  (b  of 
English  man)  as  due  to  raised  pitch,  and  that  of  a  to  o  as  due 
to  lowered  pitch,  has  really  given  the  best  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  as  yet  published,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dropping  of  the  vowel  in  krid,  etc.,  can  hardly  be 
explained  except  on  the  theory  of  stress-gradation.  Probably 
both  views  must  be  accepted  and  harmonized.  It  seems 
certain  that  parent  Arian  had  fixed  pitch-accent,  and  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  (even  on  purely  a-priori  grounds) 
that  gradations  of  stress  were  associated  with  the  pitch- 
accents. 

''A  question  of  great  morphological  importance  has  been 
brought  forward  by  these  new  theories,  namely,  that  of  the  re- 
lation of  roots  and  stems.  Fick  was  the  first  (Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage  I.)  ^  to  question  the  existence  of  a  '  theme- vowel,* 
and  to  explain  the  o  and  e  of  hippos^  hippe,  etc.,  as  constituting 
part  of  the  root.  This  view  has  been  taken  up  by  Paul, 
MoUer,  and  lastly  by  Eogel  (P.  u.  B.  B.  viii.  1880,  Qegen 
nasalis  sonans).  The  general  result  arrived  at  is  that  the 
Arian  root  was  originally  (when  uncompounded  with  other 
roots)  dissyllabic,  always  ending  in  a  vowel,  all  the  vowels 
in  a  root  being  capable  of  the  three  '  gradations,'  so  that  the 
second  vowel  of  hippos  is  to  that  of  hippe  as  the  first  oiphdrm 
is  to  that  o{ ph^ro,  while  the  dropping  of  the  second  vowel  in 
the  so-called  root-stems,  such  as  pad-,  is  paralleled  by  the 
dropping  of  the  original  root- vowel  of  krid,  etc. 

"  This  view  is  so  far  from  being  new  to  me,  that  I  have 
simply  never  been  able  to  realize  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
ventional one,  according  to  which  the  primitive  Arians  first 
discoursed  in  monosyllabic  *  roots,'  such  as  bhar,  dam,  then 
(for  no  apparent  reason)  made  them  into  '  stems  '  by  sticking 
on  a  *  demonstrative '  a  (as  if  they  were  not  overburdened  by 
demonstrative  roots  already),  and,  lastl}',  raised  these  stems 
to  the  dignity  of  'words'  by  adding  inflections.  I  have 
always  seen  fossilized  Arian  roots  (or  fore-inflectional  words) 
in  vocatives  and  imperatives,  such  as  hippe,  ph^re,  and  re- 

*  I  can  only  quote  this  article  second-hand. 
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garded  hippo-  in  hippo-mak/ios,  etc.,  as  a  fossilized  Arian 
wordy  all  compounds  being  nothing  else  but  fragments  of 
fore-inflectional  sentences." 


Report  on  Germanic  and  English  Philology,  by  Henry 
Sweet,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Vice-President  (formerly  Pre- 
sident). 

"  All  Germanic  students  are  anxiously  awaiting  Sievers's 
Deutsche  Oratntnatik,  which  will  form  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  have  to  wait  some  time.  The  main  cause  of 
the  delay  is  the  want  of  a  reliable  collection  of  the  Oldest 
English  texts — a  want,  however,  which  ray  forthcoming 
edition  will  soon  supply.  Of  all  the  contributors  to  the 
series,  Sievers  certainly  has  the  most  formidable  task.  The 
Germanist  has  none  of  the  helps  which  ancient  and  modem 
scholarship  afford  to  the  Sankritist  and  classical  philologist : 
he  has  laboriously  to  recover  every  word  and  form  from  the 
manuscripts  themselves,  and  to  construct  his  grammars  and 
dictionaries  on  this  uncertain  and  shifting  basis.  Nor  has 
he,  like  the  Romanist,  the  advantage  of  a  definite  back- 
ground. It  was,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  assumed  that 
Gothic  practically  represented  the  Germanic  parent  lan- 
guage, but  this  view  is  now  abandoned,  having  proved  the 
source  of  many  errors.  Such  recent  discoveries  as  Vomer's 
law  have  taught  us  two  lessons :  1)  not  to  reason  about  any 
Germanic  form  or  word  till  we  have  traced  it  through  all  the 
Germanic  languages,  and  2)  that  we  must  always  be  pre- 
pared to  seek  the  explanation  of  Germanic  forms  in  the 
older  Arian  languages.  Thus,  for  a  sound  historical  study, 
even  of  a  single  language  like  Old  English,  it  is  not  enough 
to  trace  the  forms  to  their  Gothic  equivalents,  or  even 
through  all  the  other  Germanic  languages,  for  the  real  key 
may  be  a  Greek,  Sanskrit,  Slavonic,  or  even  Celtic  form.  It 
is  not,  of  course,  possible  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  all 
these  languages,  but  that  general  knowledge  of  their  struc- 
ture, which  will  enable  the  investigator  to  utilize  the  material 
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collected  in  grammars  and  dictionaries,  can  and  must  be 
mastered  by  all  historical  students  of  Old  English,  or  any 
other  old  Germanic  language. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  series  of  short,  purely  descriptive  gram- 
mars edited  by  Prof.  W.  Braune,  are  a  great  boon,  even  to 
advanced  students.^ 

"  Paul  and  Braune's  Beit  rage  zur  geschichte  der  deutschen 
sprache  und  literatur,  of  which  the  eighth  volume  is  now 
appearing,  still  continues  to  be  the  chief  organ  of  the  most 
advanced  school  of  Germanic  philologists. 

"  Among  general  investigations  which  have  been  published 
separately  may  be  specially  mentioned  von  Bahder's  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  verbal  abstract  nouns,^  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  scarcely  touched  subject  of  Germanic 
derivative- formation. 

"  Not  attempting  to  enumerate  the  many  text-editions 
published  every  year  in  Germany,  I  may  pass  on  to  Denmark, 
to  notice  the  foundation  of  an  Old-Norse  text  society.^  The 
subscription  is  a  very  moderate  one  (6s.  yearly),  and  every 
English  philologist  ought  to  support  this  society — unless, 
indeed,  he  is  already  a  member  of  all  the  six  societies 
founded  in  this  country  by  our  worthy  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Furnivall. 

"  The  Swedish  Dialect  Society  is  continuing  its  work  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  editor  of  its  periodical,*  Kand.  J.  A. 
Lundell,  has  lately  been  appointed  lecturer  in  phonetics  at 


^  Sammlung  kurzer  grammatiken  ger- 
manischer  dialecte  herausgegeben  von 
W.  Braune.  I.  Gotische  CTaramatik 
mit  einigen  lesestiicken  una  wortver- 
zeichnis  von  W.  Braune,  1880.  II. 
Mittolhochdeutsche  grammatik  von  H. 
Paul,  1881.  III.  Angelsachsische 
grammatik  von  E.  Sievers,  1882.  In 
preparation  : — Althochdeutsche  ^m- 
matik  von  W.  Braune.  Altnordische- 
Altschwedische  grammatik  von  A. 
Noreen. 

'  Die  verbalabstracta  in  den  german- 
ischen  sprachen  ihrer  bildung  nach  dar- 
gestellt  von  Karl  von  Bahder.  Halle, 
Xiemeyer,  1880. 


'  Samfund  til  udgivelse  af  gammel 
nordisk  litteratur,  1880  :  1)  Peder 
Smed,  udg.  af  S.  Grundtvig.  2)  Agrip 
af  Noregs  konunga  sogum,  V.  Dahlerup. 
3)  Erex  Saga,  G.  Cedersehiold.  1881:4) 
Kiddara-rimur,  Th.  Wi86n.  6)  Man- 
devilles  Rejse  p&  dansk  fra  15de  &rh., 
M.  Lorenzen,  Iste  og  2deth8efte.  6] 
G}r5inga  Sagd,  G.  porl&ksson.  Secre- 
tary :  Dr.  K.  E&lund,  Eortadelersgade, 
KoDenhavn  K. 

*  Nyare  bidrag  till  kiinnedom  om  de 
Bvenska  landsm&len  och  svenskt  folklif. 
Stockholm,  Samson  och  Wallin,  1879- 
81. 
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the  university  of  TJpsala.  This  is  the  first  official  recognition 
of  the  science  that  has  taken  place,  but  I  have  little  doubt 
that  before  many  years  there  will  be  professors  of  phonetics 
and  elocution  at  many  of  the  Continental  universities.  One 
of  the  publications  of  the  society  for  1881  is  a  paper  by 
Lundell  on  the  study  of  dialects  (Om  dialektstudier  med 
sarskild  hansyn  till  de  nordiska  spr&ken),  which  ought  to 
interest  English  dialectologists,  as  also  an  earlier  one  of  his 
in  the  same  periodical  (1879-80)  on  dialectology  and  folklore 
in  Sweden  and  other  countries  (Landsra&l  och  folklif  i  Sverige 
och  andra  lander),  with  a  very  full  and  valuable  list  of 
dialectal  works  in  the  chief  European  languages.  In  noticing 
the  work  of  our  English  Dialect  Society,  Lundell  justly  re- 
marks (p.  474) :  "  When  they  hope  within  ten  years  to  see 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  done,  and  the  Society*s 
task  completed,  they  are  certainly  greatly  mistaken,  or  else 
have  failed  to  see  what  that  task  really  consists  in."  After 
praising  Mr.  Elworthy's  work,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  "  Otherwise 
it  is  remarkable  that  phonetics  is  on  the  whole  neglected, 
although  England  possesses  phoneticians  of  the  first  rank, 
and  in  this  respect  stands  on  more  than  an  equality  with 
Germany,  although  in  the  latter  the  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  undoubtedly  more  widely  extended."  In  Norway 
also  a  dialect  society  has  been  founded,  mainly,  as  far  as 
the  linguistic  side  of  its  task  is  concerned,  under  the 
guidance  of  that  leading  phonetician,  Prof.  Johan  Storm, 
of  Christiania. 

"Passing  to  English,  I  have  first  to  chronicle  the  completion 
of  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary,*  which,  although 
necessarily  on  a  not  always  perfectly  sound  basis,  especially 
as  regards  the  Old  French  derivations,  is  a  real  contribution 
to  general  English  philology;  it  is  a  distinct  step  towards 
making  English  etymology  a  really  scientific  study,  and 
even  where  the  author's  views  may  be  doubtful,  the  large 
mass  of  reliable  materials  collected  by  him  will  always  afford 

*  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Oxford, 
the  English  Language,  by  the   ELey,      Clarendon  Press,  1882. 
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a  sound  basis  for  future  investigation.  The  abridgment  he 
has  made  of  this  work^  will,  of  course,  address  itself  to  a 
much  larger  public,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  speedily 
supersede  the  miserable  compilations  now  current. 

**  Prof.  Schipper's  historical  treatise  on  English  metres,  of 
which  the  first  part,  treating  of  the  Old-  and  Middle-English 
periods,  has  just  appeared,^  will  no  doubt  help  to  fill  a  lament- 
able gap  in  English  philology  and  text-criticism — especially 
the  latter,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  on  its  merits. 

"  The  contributions  to  Old  English  are  numerous  and  im« 
portant.  Sievers's  Grammar,  mentioned  above,  p.  116,  n.  1, 
is  the  first  one  on  a  historical  basis,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  gives  a  general  view  of  the  dialects.  Unfortunately  it 
includes  only  sounds  and  inflections.  I  may  also  mention 
my  elementary  book  in  Old-English,*  in  which  I  have  tried 
to  make  the  subject  as  easy  as  I  possibly  could. 

"  Prof.  Cosijn,  of  Leiden,  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
an  Old- West-Saxon  Grammar,*  which  I  hope  to  see  con- 
tinued. A  short,  but  thorough  grammar  of  the  language  of 
the  Vespasian  Psalter,  by  a  promising  pupil  of  Sievers,*  is 
another  of  those  special  investigations  on  which  alone  a 
general  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Old  English  can  be 
based.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Prof.  Cook,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  now  studying  under  Sievers  at 
Jena,  is  preparing  a  similar  work  on  the  Bushworth  and 
Durham  glosses. 

"  The  first  volume  of  Wiilcker's  re-edition  of  Grein's 
Library  of  Old- English  Poetry*  from  the  MSS.,  containing 


*  A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat.  Oxford,  Clarendon 
Press,  1882. 

'  Englische  Metrik  in  historischer 
und  systematischer  entwickelung  dar- 
gestellt,  von  Dr.  J.  Schipper.  Erster 
thcil  :  altenglische  metnk.  Bonn, 
Strauss,  1882. 

^  An  Anglo-Saxon  primer,  with  gram- 
mar, not^,  and  glossary,  by  Henry 
Sweet,  M. A.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press, 
1882. 


^  Eurzgefasste  altwestsachsische 
grammatik  von  P.  J.  Coeijn.  I.  Die 
vocale  der  stammsilben.  Leiden,  Brill, 
1881. 

^  Die  sprache  des  kentischen  psalters 
(Yesp.  A.  1),  ein  beitrag  zur  angel- 
sachsischen  grammatik,  von  R.  Zeuner. 
Halle,  Niemeyer,  1882. 

^  Bibliothek  der  angelsachsischen 
poesie  begriindet  von  C.  W.  M.  Grein, 
neu  bearbeitet,  vermehrt,  und  nach 
eignen  lesungen  der  handschriften  hgg. 
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Beowulf,  has  appeared,  as  also  a  selection  of  the  shorter 
poems  by  the  same  editor.^ 

"Zupitza  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  elaborate 
edition  of  -^Ifric's  Grammar  and  Glossary.^ 

''A  serious  fault  of  these  two  editors  is  that  they  both 
deliberately  suppress  the  accents  of  the  MSS.  in  their  texts. 
Zapitza  has  apparently  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  exhibiting  his  own  views  on  O.E.  quantity — views  which 
the  clear  evidence  of  MSS.  accentuation  show  to  be  untenable 
for  -^Ifric's  period — but  Wiilcker  gives  us  an  absolute  blank 
— he  neither  gives  his  own  views  nor  lets  the  MSS.  speak 
for  themselves !  The  truth  is  that  the  accents  are  not  only 
as  much  a  part  of  the  spelling  of  a  word  as  the  difference 
between  i  and  y,  eo  and  to,  etc.,  but  are  often  the  most 
important  of  all :  such  a  gloss  as  ovum  :  (eg  is  of  very  little, 
such  a  one  as  ovum  :  (kg  is  of  very  considerable  value.  It  is 
an  unjustifiable  inconsistency  to  register  one  class  of  dis- 
tinctions and  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  another  on  mere 
subjective  grounds. 

"  I  may  lastly  mention  the  first  part  of  ^l/ric's  Lives  of 
Saints,  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Prof. 
Skeat,  which  came  out  last  year. 

''  It  is  humiliating  to  see  how  little  share  England  has  in 
all  this  progress.  We  have  now  two  professors  of  *  Anglo- 
Saxon  ' — one  of  them,  for  a  wonder,  a  real  working  one,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  school  of  young  specialists  rising  up 
around  them.  Anglo-Saxon  is  abandoned  to  ladies  and 
foreigners :  our  undergraduates  and  young  dons  are  too 
much  exhausted  with  ornamental  scholarship  and  the  resus- 
citation of  decayed  philosophies  to  have  any  time  for  the 
earnest  study  of  their  own  language — they  have  only  just 
strength  enough  left  to  let  Browning  Societies  be  founded 
for  them." 

V.  R.  P.  Wiilcker.   I.  Band,  i.  halfte.  yersehen,  von  R.  P.  Wiilcker.    Halle, 

Kasfeel,  Wigand,  1881.  Niemeyer,  1882. 

^  Klcinere  angelsachsische  dichtun-  ^  iblt'rics    grammatik    und    elossar 

gen.     Abdnick  der  handschriftliclien  hgg.  v.  J.  Zupitza.    I.  Text  iind  vari- 

iiberlieferung,   mit    den    lesarten   der  anten.     Berlin,  Weidmannsche  buch- 

hand^hriften  und  einem  worterbuche  handlung,  1880. 
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To  the  address  T  deKvered  in  1874,  M.  Paul  Meyer  con- 
tributed an  excellent  and  exhaustive  report  on  Romance 
Philology  subsequent  to  1870,  and  he  supplemented  it  in 
Dr.  Morris's  address  in  the  following  year.  But  since  that 
time  no  report  on  general  Romance  Philology  has  found  a 
place  in  the  annual  addresses  of  our  Presidents,  although 
Prof.  Pio  Rajna  favoured  us  with  a  brief  report  on  the  Italian 
Dialects  in  Dr.  Murray's  address,  1879.  This  year,  however, 
Dr.  E.  Stengel,  of  Marburg,  who  has  done  so  much  for 
Romance  Philology  himself,  and  trained  so  many  pupils  to 
go  and  do  likewise,  has  most  kindly  undertaken  to  fill  up  the 
gap  from  1875  to  1882,  in  the  following  report,  for  which 
our  Society  will  feel  very  grateful.  It  gives  an  excellent 
r^sumi  with  a  brief  criticism  of  all  the  recent  works  and 
essays  bearing  on  this  important  branch  of  philology,  and 
jointly  with  the  preceding  third  report  by  Mr.  Sweet,  gives 
a  survey  of  the  state  of  Philology  for  the  principal  European 
languages. 

Report  on  the  Philology  of  the  Romance  Languages 
FROM  1875  TO  1882,  by  Dr.  E.  Stengel,  Professor 
OF  Romance  Philology  and  Director  of  the  Romance 
Seminary  at  Marburg. 

"There  has  been  so  much  activity  and  in  such  various 
directions  during  the  last  seven  years  in  the  field  of  Romance 
Philology,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  clear  account  of  it 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  report.  Moreover,  the  boun- 
daries of  our  science  have  extended  so  widely,  both  in  time 
and  space,  and  its  cultivators  are  scattered  through  so  many 
lands,  that  a  single  writer  is  hardly  capable  of  giving  a 
general  survey,  comprehending  all  the  particulars,  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  either  to  others  or  himself.  I  must 
therefore  crave  the  indulgence  of  the  Philological  Society 
for  the  following  attempt. 

"  When  Paul  Meyer,  in  1875,  gave  his  second  report,  in 
the  Presidential  Address  of  Dr.  Morris,  Friedrich  Diez,  the 
founder  of  Romance  Philology,  was  still  alive.  He  has 
since  passed  away,  and  with  him  the  Nestors  of  our  science 
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in  France,  Paulin  Paris  and  Littr^.  We  have  also  to  lament 
the  loss  of  two  Englishmen,  Thomas  "Wright  and  Henry 
Nicol,  not  to  mention  other  prominent  scholars  who  have 
followed  them  to  the  grave.  A  daily  increasing  host  of 
younger  men  endeavours  meanwhile  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in 
our  ranks,  and  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for  in  point  of  dili- 
gence and  productiveness.  On  the  contrary,  the  interests  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  whole  science  indicate  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  slower  and  more  cautious  march,  especially  when 
we  consider  how  the  work  is  being  continually  and  increas- 
ingly split  up  into  fragments,  and  the  almost  total  absence 
of  any  systematic  co-operation  or  co-ordinated  advance. 

"I.  The  principal  jousting- place  of  our  science  remains  as 
before — the  elder  French  language  and  literature.  Methodi- 
cal advance  may  here  be  generally  first  and  most  thoroughly 
observed,  and  even  the  majority  of  the  new-comers  seek  to 
earn  their  spurs  in  this  field.  No  explanation  of  this  is 
needed,  for  not  only  is  this  preference  justified  by  the  prac- 
tical interests  of  the  future  career  of  many,  but  it  may  be 
also  established  on  purely  scientific  grounds. 

"The  old  French  system  of  sounds  and  grammar  is  an 
especially  favourite  subject  for  those  little  essays,  mostly 
dissertations,  written  for  the  attainment  of  the  doctor's 
degree.  In  these,  phenomena  of  phonetic  or  grammatical 
nature  are  pursued  through  the  whole  field  of  the  old  French 
language  or  through  a  determinate  section  of  it,  or  else  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  establish  the  complete  phonetic  or 
grammatical  relations  of  some  single  linguistic  document  or 
of  a  group  of  such.  In  the  first  case  the  object  is  to  con- 
tribute towards  our  knowledge  of  the  chronological  and 
geographical  development  of  the  Latin  speech-sounds  and 
grammatical  forms  in  French  territory,  and  in  the  second 
case  to  determine  more  precisely  the  chronological  and  geo- 
graphical derivation  of  determinate  linguistic  documents. 
But  the  majority  of  these  latter  investigations  lead  to  no 
tangible  result,  and  hence  must  be  looked  upon  in  general  as 
merely  well-intended  attempts,  adapted  rather  to  shew  the 
present  insolubility  of  the  problem.     This  is  of  course  not 
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the  view  taken  by  the  authors  of  these  essays  themselves. 
They  rather  consider  that  they  are  able  to  localise  the 
individual  works  simply  by  means  of  an  exact  observation 
of  their  orthography.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  each  fresh 
investigator  generally  arrives  at  a  different  result.  The 
example  of  the  *  Munich  Brut/  ^  which  Hofmann  and  VoU- 
moUer  published  in  1877,  is  very  instructive  in  this  respect. 
According  to  Vollmoller  we  have  here  a  mixed  dialect,  then, 
in  succession,  it  was  considered  to  be  in  the  Anglo-Norman 
dialect,  then  to  have  been  written  by  a  Picard  on  the 
Walloon  boundary,  then  about  Beauvais,  and  most  recently 
in  Namur.  It  would  be  better  therefore  to  give  up  such 
indications,  and  in  preference  to  make  an  earnest  attack  on 
the  history  of  French  Orthography,  which  was  from  the 
first  partly  etymological.  Not  until  more  light  than  we  at 
present  possess  has  been  shed  on  this  point  can  the  question 
be  satisfactorily  answered,  how  far  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
from  the  written  sign  as  to  the  spoken  sound.  It  is  not 
denied  that  here  and  there  a  tolerably  exact  localisation  of 
the  methods  of  writing  has  been  attained  by  means  of 
numerous  such  localised  and  dated  documents.  But  these 
documents  are  not  older  than  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
hence  for  older  MSS.  it  is  only  possible  to  put  forth  more 
or  less  well-founded  conjectures  on  this  point.  But  if,  as 
often  happens,  a  writer  purposes  to  determine  even  the 
place  where  any  literary  work  was  composed,  solely  by  such 
observations,  the  ground  totters  beneath  his  feet,  for  medieval 
copyists  treat  their  originals  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner, 
both  as  regards  their  orthography  and  their  meaning.^  Even 
assonances  and  rhymes  are  insufficient  criteria  in  themselves 
to  determine  the  time  and  place  where  a  poem  was  composed. 


*  DerMiinchenerBrut.  Gottfried  von 
Monmouth  in  franzosischen  Versen  des 
1 2  Jh.  aus  der  einzigen  Miinchener  Hs. 
zum  ersten  Mai  herausgegeben  von  K. 
Hofmann  und  VoUmofler.  Halle, 
1877. 

*  In  the  third  part  of  the  collection 
of  '  Kditions  ana  Essays '  {Ausgaben 
und  Abhandiuiiyvn  am  dem  Oebiete  der 


romanisehen  Philologiey  pp.  vii-xiii, 
Marburg,  1881)  I  have  just  glanced  at 
a  peculiar  method  of  deforming  texts, 
which  is  of  prime  importance,— the 
complete  assimilation  of  some  modes  of 
expression,  that  approach  each  other 
very  closely,  within  the  same  poem. 
The  question  deserves  fuller  treatment. 
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Their  genuineness  must  first  be  proved.  Thus  down  to  very 
recent  times  the  language  of  the  Song  of  Roland  was  identified 
in  many  points  with  the  language  of  the  Oxford  MS.,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  coQsidered  to  be  consistent  with  the  original 
Roland  to  pair  a  with  an,  and  also  ai  with  both  a  and  e, 
Rambeau's  investigations,  'On  those  Assonances  of  the  Oxford 
Roland  which  can  be  proved  to  be  genuine '  ( Ueber  die  ak 
echt  nachweisbaren  Assonanzen  des  Oxforder  Roland,  Halle, 
1878),  have  demonstrated  the  untenableness  of  this  assump- 
tion. Rambeau  has  also  rightly  objected  to  Liicking's 
demonstration,  based  entirely  on  the  mode  of  writing,  in  his 
otherwise  meritorious  work,  *  The  Oldest  French  Dialects ' 
{Die  dltesten  franzosischen  Mundarten,  Berlin,  1877).  Similar 
doubts  can  be  also  established  against  Suchier's  learned  essay, 
*The  Dialect  of  the  Song  of  Leodegar'  {Die  Mundart  des 
Leodegarliedes,  in  Grober's  Zeitachrift).  Peculiar  interest 
as  regards  the  later  old  French  phonetic  and  grammatical 
studies  attaches  to  an  article  of  mine  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Zeihchrift  fur  neu-fvanziosische  Sprache  und  Literatur  on 
'The  Oldest  Introductions  to  the  Learning  of  the  French 
Language,'  which  I  edited  from  an  Oxford  MS.  (All  Souls 
Coll.  182)  dated  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
intended  for  English  readers.  The  beginnings  of  French 
grammar  have  thus  been  shewn  to  be  more  than  100  years 
earlier  than  was  hitherto  supposed. 

"  Numerous  investigations  respecting  the  syntactic  rela- 
tions of  old  French  documents  have  also,  like  those  on  its 
phonetics  and  accidence,  essentially  enlarged  our  knowledge 
of  the  earlier  language  of  France.  Ad.  Tobler  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  delicate  observer  on  this  ground.  His 
*  Miscellaneous  Contributions  to  French  Grammar '  ( Ver- 
mischte  Beitrdge  zur  Orammatik  des  Franzosischen,  in  Grober's 
Zeitschrift)  are  distinguished  alike  by  acumen  and  learning. 
On  the  other  hand,  little  that  is  trustworthy  has  yet  been 
done  in  reference  to  the  special  syntactic  construction  of  indi- 
vidual works,  and  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  absence  of 
previous  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  examples  chosen 
from   these   writings.      Thus,  for   example,  Horning,  in  a 
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very  interesting  Essay  in  vol.  IV.  of  Boehmer's  Romanische 
Studien,  has  demonstrated  that  the  pronoun  tl  in  the  oldest 
French  language  had  not  yet  received  any  neuter  value, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  asserts,  relying  on  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Oxford  MS.,  which  was  written  at  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  that 
this  neuter  value  was  often  to  be  met  with  in  the  Song  of 
Roland  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  results  of  a  close 
examination  of  every  case,  which  I  gave  in  the  preface  to 
No.  III.  of  my  *  Editions  and  Essays,'  p.  xv,  shew  how- 
ever that  in  the  oldest  form  of  Koland  that  can  be  established 
by  means  of  critical  comparison,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a 
neuter  il  to  have  existed. 

"  The  investigations  made  on  the  old  French  vocabulary  and 
the  use  of  words,  and  the  old  French  dictionary  in  general, 
have  hitherto  been  in  a  bad  way.  There  is  certainly  a  large 
number  of  special  glossaries  in  existence,  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  very  scanty,  and  many  are  rendered  quite 
worthless  by  the  total  omission  of  citations.  The  latest  pub- 
lished special  glossaries  also  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
most  carefully  prepared  appears  to  be  that  of  Suchier,  attached 
to  his  edition  of  Aucassin  and  Nicoleitey^  while,  for  example, 
Michel's  glossary  to  the  Cambridge  Psalter  is  far  too  in- 
complete. The  authors  of  many  special  glossaries  have  only 
had  in  view  the  explanation  of  this  or  that  passage  of  their 
texts,  or  the  emphasising  of  this  or  that  rare  word,  whereas 
the  real  aim  of  a  glossary  should  be  to  furnish  the  necessary 
linguistic  materials  for  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the 
whole  text,  and  also  to  open  up  a  productive  vein  for  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  cognate  texts.  The  more 
comprehensive  dictionaries  also  have  hitherto  been  completely 
insufficient.  Lately  in  rapid  succession  two  new  and  very 
copious  dictionaries  have  been  sent  to  press,  which  propose  to 
collect  and  make  accessible  the  whole  of  the  words  of  the 
old  language.  Each  work  proposes  to  occupy  the  important 
space  of  ten  volumes.     The  first  is  nearly  complete,  entitled, 

^  Aucassin  und  Nicolette,  neu  nach      yon  Hermann  Suchier.    2te  Auflage. 
der  lis.  mit  Paradigma  and  Gloasar      Paderbom,  1881. 
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Dictionnaire  historique   de  Vancien   langage  frangoU,  and   is 
edited  by  L.  Favre.      It  was  put  together  as  early  as  the 
last  century,  by  the  well-known  industrious   collector,  La 
Curne  de  Sainte-Palaye.     That  its  publication  should  have 
been  delayed  till  now,  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because 
it  can  naturally  no  longer  come  up  to  our  present  standard. 
It  would  therefore  have   been  better  not  to  print  it.     The 
second   dictionary,  called   Dictionnaire   de   Vancienne   langne 
frangaisef  is  also  the  fruit  of  an  enormous  industry  in  making 
collections.     Its  author,  Godefroy,  has  for  decads  rummaged 
in  its  behalf  all  possible  works  written  or  printed,  and  thus 
even  brought  to  light  many  a  MS.  hitherto  unknown,  without 
however  being  always  conscious  of  his  own  discovery.     Un- 
fortunately, too,  this  author  has  an  insufficient  grammatical 
knowledge  of  old  French,  and  consequently  his  selection  of 
passages  to  serve  as  proofs,  instead  of  being  suitable,  is  often 
rather  fortuitous.     To  give  only  a  single  example,  Godefroy 
has   a  long   article  on   the  word   altain,  but  the  passages 
alluded  to  by  him  leave  the  important  question  unsettled 
whether  the  word  ought  not  to  be  more  properly  written 
haliain,  with  the  h  sounded.     If  this  is  the  case,  the  reading 
of  the  Oxford  MS.  of  the  Song  of  Roland,  1.  3, 

*  Tresqu'en  la  mer  conquist  la  tere  altaigne.' 

would  be  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  other 
MSS., 

*  Conquist  la  terre  jusqu'  a  la  mer  altaine.' 

Moreover,   aitaigne,  which  Godefroy  considers  merely  as  a 
different  spelling  of  aliain,  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  different 
word,  as  is  proved  by  its  masculine  form  in  three  syllables, 
compare 
*  Mort  le  trebuce  del  bon  destrier  autaine.* — Anseis  de  Carthage, 

Only  the  first  volume  of  Godefroy's  Dictionnaire  is  com- 
plete. The  author  admits  only  that  part  of  the  old 
French  vocabulary  which  has  been  lost  in  modern  French. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  limitation  which  entails  many  other 
disadvantages   and   inconsistencies.     Notwithstanding  these 
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and  other  shortcomings,  we  may  gladly  hail  the  appearance 
of  this  book,  and  hope  important  assistance  from  it  in  the 
successful  progress  of  old  French  studies.  A  special  dic- 
tionary to  a  number  of  the  oldest  French  texts,  which  has 
just  been  finished  by  myself,  in  eleven  sheets,^  will  form  a 
kind  of  supplement  to  the  above.  In  this  I  have  aimed  at 
absolute  completeness  in  words  and  citations. 

"  The  etymology  of  specially  French  words  has  also  not 
been  neglected  in  recent  times.  The  researches  on  the 
Germanic  element  of  the  French  language  have  certainly 
not  produced  anything  essentially  new,  but  in  its  place  we 
have  had  discussed  in  the  various  journals  a  number  of 
isolated  etymologies,  and  amongst  them  of  course  those  of 
the  inevitable — and  still  not  yet  explained — etymology  of  the 
word  aller. 

"  Old  French  texts  had  been  published  in  large  numbers 
in  former  years,  but  the  number  of  such  publications  has 
very  considerably  increased  in  the  last  seven  years.  Following 
the  example  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  a  SocHt^ 
des  ancietis  textes  frangais  was  formed  in  Paris  in  1875.  In 
addition  to  a  Bulletin  issued  three  times  a  year,  it  has  already 
published  a  lordly  number  of  volumes.  A  similar  aim  is 
pursued  in  W.  Forster's  *  Old  French  library '  {Altfranzba- 
iache  Bibliothek),  of  which  three  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  in  Suchier's  Bibliotheca  Normannica  (of  which 
two  numbers  have  as  yet  appeared),  and  also  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  frangaise  dn  moyen  age,  which  has  just  been  com- 
menced under  the  editorship  of  Gaston  Paris  and  Paul 
]^Ieyer.  Besides  these  a  series  of  other  texts  are  presented 
in  the  appropriate  journals,  and  a  great  many  others  appear 
as  separate  publications.  The  advance  of  art  has  also 
rendered  it  possible  to  multiply  copies  of  valuable  MSS. 
either  simply  by  photography,  or  by  the  various  processes 
of  photographic  printing.  Thus  the  oldest  monuments  of 
the  French  language  from  the  9th  and  10th  centuries  have 
already  been  heliographed  for  the  Soci^ti  des  anciens  textes, 

^  Worterbuch  der  altesten  franzos-      ans  *  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlun^n,*  I. 
ischen     Sprache.       Separat  -  abdruck      Marburg,  1882. 
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as  well  as  the  Florentine  Alexander  fragment,  the  Kassel 
Glosses,  and  some  proofs  from  the  Vatican  MSS.  in  Monaci's 
beautiful  Facsimili  di  antichi  manoacritti.     I  have  myself  had 
the  Oxford  Song  of  Roland  reproduced  by  photography,  and 
also  at  my  instigation  the  Hildesheim  Alexis  manuscript  has 
been  photographed  at  that  place.     Nevertheless  diplomatic 
printing  (which  was  so  justly  recommended  by  Ellis  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  Philological  Society  for  1874 — 
Transactions    for    1873-4,    pp.    433,   ff.)    retains    its    full 
value,   because    in    the    mechanical    reproduction    passages 
are  frequently   enough   not  clearly  given,  which   however 
can    be    quite    well    deciphered    in    the   originals.      Thus 
Eoschwitz  has    accurately   printed    the    oldest    monuments 
of  the  French   language,   using  however  only   the    helio- 
graphs  for   originals,   and   I    have    also  reproduced,   from 
the   originals,  the   Oxford   Roland   (Heilbronn,   1878),   the 
Hildesheim  Alexis,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  together 
with  them  (in  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen,  I.),  from  the  helio- 
graphs the  Alexander  fragment  and  the  epistle  of  St.  Stephen, 
of  which  Forster  had  given  a  not  very  good  facsimile  in  the 
Retite  des  Latigues  Romanes,     Similar  prints  are  those  of  the 
Venetian  Roland  by  Kolbing  (Heilbronn,  1877) ;  the  Poitou 
Turpin  and  the  Brandan  of  the  French  Arsenal  by  Auracher ; 
as  well  as  the  MS.  of  Songs  at  Montpellier  by  Jacobsthal — 
the  three  last  named  are  contained  in  Grober's  Zeitschrift. 
The  greater  number  of  editions  does  not  keep  so  strictly  to  the 
origrinals,  but  endeavours  to  make  them  more  easily  legible, 
at  least  by  the  resolution  of  contractions,  by  punctuation, 
and  here  and  there  by  diacritical  marks.     Suchier  uses   a 
peculiar  kind  of  diacritical   signs  in  his  handy   edition   of 
Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  of  which    the    second   edition    has 
already  appeared.     Regularisation  of  the  orthography  or  an 
entire  re-writing  into  another  dialect  is  also  much  affected. 
For  example,  J.  Koch  in  his  edition  of  the  poems  of  Chardry, 
Koschwitz  in  the  *  Journey  of  Charlemagne   to   Jerusalem 
and  Constantinople/  Heiligbrodt  in  his  careful  new  edition 
of  the  valuable  fragment  of  the    Chamon   de   Oormunt  et 
liembart,  in  vol.  III.  of  the  Romanische  Studien,  and  Theodor 
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Miiller  (who  died  last  year)  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Song 
of  Roland.^  But  this  process  leaves  far  too  much  room  for 
the  personal  judgment  of  the  particular  editor  and  leads  to 
many  arbitrary  results  and  inconsistencies,  as  well  as  to 
obscuration  of  the  actual  words  employed,  which  it  is  always 
most  important  for  the  reader  to  know.  The  system  of  a 
theoretically  correct  orthography,  independent  of  tradition, 
which  was  formerly  applied  as  an  experiment,  has  been 
properly  enough  entirely  discarded  of  late  years,  and  in  its 
place  Suchier  endeavours  in  his  *  Sermon  in  Rhyme '  {Revti' 
predigt,  Halle,  1879,  forming  part  I.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Nor- 
mannica)  to  restore  the  original  orthography  of  the  poet, 
but  only  so  far  as  he  feels  firm  ground  under  his  feet.  It 
is  evident  that  even  this  system  practically  leads  to  numerous 
disadvantages,  and  hence  it  would  be  best  at  present  to  limit 
ourselves  to  a  theoretical  discussion  of  the  questions  which 
arise. 

"  The  criticism  of  the  matter,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  form  alone,  which  has  hitherto  been  considered,  that  is,  the 
attempts  to  purify  the  old  writings  as  respects  expression  and 
contents  from  all  more  recent  corruptions  and  interpolations 
by  revisers  and  scribes,  and  to  reinstate  them  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  left  the  authors'  hands,  although  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  most  important  problem  of  Romance  Philology, 
has  not  made  any  essential  progress  recently.  Many  editors 
still  think  that  they  can  dispense  with  investigations  on  the 
way  in  which  a  writing  has  come  down  to  us,  or  pass  lightly 
over  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  the  MSS.,  and  yet 
the  possibility  of  a  trustworthy  constitution  of  the  text  de- 
pends upon  these  fundamental  determinations.  A  very  careful 
piece  of  work  in  this  direction  was  furnished  by  Victor  in  his 
treatise  on  *  The  MSS.  of  the  Geste  of  the  Loherains,'  Halle, 
1876,  to  which  refer  further  supplementary  works  by  Hub,^ 

*  Le  Chanson  de  Roland  nach  der  The  second  part,  which  ought  to  con- 

Oxforder    Handschrift,   erlautert   und  tain  the  commentary  and  glossary,  has 

mit  einem  Glossar  versehen  von  Thfodur  not  appeared. 

Miiller^  Professor  an  der  Universitat  ^  La  Chanson  de   Iler^-is  de  Mes. 

Gottingen,  Erster  Theil,  zweite  voUig  Inhaltsangabe    und   Classification  der 

umgean)eiteteAuflage,Gottingen,1878.  Handschnften.    Ileilbronn,  1879. 
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Rhode,^  and  myself.^     Generally  suchlike  investigations,  and 
consequently   editions   of  considerable  texts,  in  which   the 
practical  results  of  a  complicated  pedigree  must  be  deter- 
mined, have  been  gladly  avoided,  and  in  their  place  texts 
have  been  preferred  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  single 
MS.,  or  at  least  in  but  few  MSS.     An  edition  is  thus  more 
quickly  put  together,  and  subjective  criticism  is  less  weighted 
by  a  crowd  of  variants.     For  the  proclivity  to  conjecture  is 
innate  in  the  Romance  Philologist,  and  seeks  every  oppor- 
tunity   to    assert    itself.     Within   proper   limits  it  is   also 
perfectly  justified.     But  then  conjecture  should  always  be 
preceded  by  a  necessary  examination  of  the  author's  special 
habit  of  language,  and  recourse  should  not  be  had  to  it  until 
every  other   means  of  positive   criticism  of  the  text  have 
failed,  and  there  are  many  such  means  besides  variants  of 
MSS.     As  already  mentioned,  not  many  editions  have  lately 
appeared  in  which  the  editor  had  at  his  command  a  con- 
siderable number  of  MSS.  with  strongly-marked  differences. 
I  may  mention  in  the  first  instance  Wolter's  edition  of  the 
story  of  a  Jewish  boy  from  the    Vies  des  ancieris  phres  in 
No.  II.  of  the  Bihliotheca  Nonnannica.      He  communicates 
the  whole  set  of  variants,  clearly  arranged,  but,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  relation  of  the  MSS.  which  he  assumes,  repro- 
duces in  his  text  what  amounts  to  only  the  readings  of  a 
single  MS.     A  similar  course  is  pursued  by  Martin  in  his 
new  edition  of  the   Roman   de  Henarty  lately  commenced. 


^  Die  Beziehungen  zwischen  den 
Chansons  de  geste  de  Hervis  de  Mes 
nnd  Garin  le  Loherain  von  A.  Rhode, 
in  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen  III. 
Marburg,  1881. 

'^  In  Zeitschrif t  f iir  rom.  Philologie. I. 
137  ff.,  II.  347  ff.,  III.  143,  V.  88,  381 
anm.  The  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Marburg  has,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, proposed  the  following  subject 
for  its  * '  I'hfloloeical  Prize'*  in  the  year 
1882-3:  —  *'  To  investigate  whether  the 
Geste  of  the  Lothringers  proper  (Garin 
and  Girbert) ,  without  reference  to  the  in- 
troductory and  concluding  poems  (Her- 
vis and  Anse'is)  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
single  poem,  or  only  as  a  cycle  of  poems. 

PhU.  Train.  1882-8-4. 


In  the  latter  case  the  several  parts  of  the 
cycle  must  be  distinguishea  as  exactly 
as  possible,  and  the  one  which  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  whole  geste  must  be 
clearly  indicated."  (Es  soli  untersucht 
werden,  ob  die  eigentliche  Geste  von 
den  Lothringem  (Garin  und  Girbert), 
abgesehen  von  den  jiingeren  Vor-  und 
Nachdichtungen  (Ilervis  und  Anse'is) 
als  ein  einheitliches  Gedicht  oder  nur 
als  ein  Gedichtscyclus  aufzufassen  ist. 
Im  letzteren  Falle  sollen  die  eizelnen 
Theile  des  Cyclus  moglichst  genau 
ermittelt  und  derjenige  festgestellt  wer- 
den, welcher  den  £em  der  geeammten 
Geste  bildet.) 


9 
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At  any  rate,  the  reader  is  at  least  put  in  a  position  to  form  a 
judgment  for  himself.  Certainly  in  this  case  it  would  be 
preferable  for  the  editor  to  leave  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  and  to  limit  himself  to 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  best  MS.,  with  as 
clear  an  arrangement  as  possible  of  the  variants  of  the  other 
MSS.,  a  course  which  I  have  pursued  in  '  Editions  and 
Essays/  part  I.  for  the  Canc'un  de  Saint  Alexis.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eclectic  system  seems  to  be  an  entire  failure, 
as  Th.  Miiller  applies  it  in  his  new  edition  of  the  Song  of 
Roland,  and  as  L^on  Gautier,  notwithstanding  what  he  h£is 
said  in  opposition,  uses  it  in  his  numerous  editions  of  the 
same  poem.^  Th.  Miiller,  who  considers  that  the  whole  tra- 
dition of  the  Song  of  Roland  falls  into  two  groups,  of  which 
the  Oxford  MS.  alone  represents  one,  does  not  even  go  so  far 
in  his  arrangement  of  variants  as  to  give  those  fundamental 
readings  of  the  second  group  by  which  all  or  most  of  its 
members  are  opposed  to  the  first,  but  in  a  completely 
arbitrary  fashion  adds  the  variants  only  to  those  passages  in 
the  Oxford  MS.  which  caused  him  difficulty.  The  reader  of 
his  edition  is  therefore  quite  incapable  of  forming  an  in- 
dependent objective  judgment  on  the  deviations  of  the  second 
group.  This  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  it  is  as 
yet  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  information  upon  those 
variants  elsewhere,  for  a  number  of  MSS.  (of  the  important 
rhymed  form  of  the  so-called  Roman  de  Roncevaux),  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  been  announced  for  years  as  ready 
for  the  press,  are  still  delayed,  and  the  Song  of  Roland  has 
altogether  such  numerous  ramifications  and  complications 
that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  clear  general  view  of 
them.  The  whole  grouping  of  the  traditions  of  the  Song  of 
Roland,  as  Miiller  puts  it  forward,  awakens  much  hesitation. 
It  has  probably  to  be  replaced  by  another,  for  which  I  and 

^  La  Ohanson  de  Roland.     Texte  des     Inscriptioiis    et    Belles-Lettres. 

critique,   traduction    et   commentaire,  Huitidme    edition,    revue    ayec    soin. 

grammaire    et    glossaire,    par    L6on  Edition  classique  k  T usage  des  ^l^ves 

Gautier,     Professeur    k    Fecole     des  de  seconde.     Tours,  1881.     It  is  re- 

Chartes.       Ouvrage     couronn6     par  ported  that  the  eleventh  edition  has 

TAcademie  £ran9ai8e  et  par  I'Acad^mie  already  been  issued. 
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a  number  of  my  pupils  have  entered^  and  which  has  finally 
been  advocated  by  Perschmann  in  his  dissertation  published 
in  the  third  part  of  Ausgaben  und  Abhandlungen,  Marburg, 
1881. 

"  From  among  other  attempts  to  form  a  critical  text,  I  may 
cite  here  the  edition  of  *  Charlemagne's  Journey/  by  Kosch- 
witz  ^  (with  which  should  be  compared  the  complete  notice  of 
it  by  Suchier  in  Grober's  Zeitschrift,  IV.  401),  and  Andresen's 
edition  of  the  Rotnan  de  liou,  which  Gttston  Paris  has 
fundamentally  discussed  in  Romania.  For  Chardry's  'Poems' 
and  the  '  Sermon  in  rhyme '  there  were  simpler  relations  of 
MSS.  In  respect  of  subject-matter  the  editions  which  have 
appeared  in  the  last  seven  years  are  distributed  over  every 
field  of  literature,  Epics,  Romances  of  Chivalry,  Legends, 
Fabliaux,  Lays,  Songs,  didactic  and  moral  Poetry  and 
Prose,  Drama  and  Translations. 

The  criticism  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  text  is,  however, 
still  more  advanced  than  what  is  closely  allied  to  it,  the 
philological  interpretation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  it  may 
be  complained,  generally,  that  methodical  antiquarian  re- 
searches have  been  hitherto  rather  too  much  neglected. 
Somewhat  more  has  been  done  in  recent  times  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  poetical  art,  for  the  style,  and  the  elucidation  of 
the  numerous  interrelations  between  individual  literary  works, 
>I8  well  as  in  general  for  what  relates  to  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. The  magnificent  undertaking  of  the  Benedictines,  the 
Sistoire  Litiraire  de  la  France^  which  is  being  at  present  con- 
tinued by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  has  been  augmented 
by  two  volumes,  and  now  counts  Gaston  Paris  among  its 
staff  of  contributors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Hiatoire  de  la 
langue  et  de  la  liitSralure  frangaise  au  moyen  Age  by  Charles 
Aubertin,   in   two   volumes,  is    quite   worthless,    because  it 

^  Earls    des    Grossen    Reise    nach  papers  and  texts  referring  to  the  same 

JeniBalem    und    Constantinopel,    ein  subject.     I   may  also  here    refer    to 

altfranzosisches  Gedicht  des  XI  Jahr-  Mussafia's  review  of  this  edition  in  the 

hunderta,  herausgegeben  von  E.  Kosch-  Zeitschrift  fur  osterreichisehe  Oymna- 

»«»f«,  Heilbronn,    1880.     This    forms  «i>;i,  1880,  p.  195,  and  to  my  own  in 

tHe  second  volume  of    W.    Forafer^a  the  Liternturblntt  fur  germaniache  und 

Altfranzosische  Bibliothek.     The  same  romaniache  Fhihlogiey  1881,  No.  8. 

Bctiolar  had  previously  published  several 
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is  only  an  ill-digested  compilation  of  partly  antiquated  works 
by  other  writers.  Of  works  which  treat  of  separate  branches 
of  Literature,  I  may  mention  the  Hhtoire  du  ThSdtre  frangais : 
les  Myst^res,  by  L.  Petit  de  JuUeville,  in  two  volumes, 
a  valuable  work,  and  also  the  new  edition  of  Gautier's 
Epopies  frangaises,  of  which  the  fourth  volume  has  lately 
appeared.  This  book,  it  is  true,  suffers  from  important  defects, 
but  nevertheless  its  very  numerous  statements  of  fact  give 
it  a  value  which  must  not  be  underrated.  A  series  of 
separate  investigations  may  be  considered  as  supplementary 
to  it.  Of  these  I  can  only  mention  the  interesting  work  of 
Darmesteter  De  Floovante,  with  which  we  must  connect  a 
pretty  program  by  Bangert,  *  Contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  Floovent  Legend'  (S^/^ra^e  zur  Geschichte  derFloovent-Sage, 
Heilbronn,  1879) ;  the  instructive  investigations  of  Lognon 
on  the  historical  foundation  of  particular  French  epics ;  the 
learned  article  of  Gaston  Paris,  which  however  is  not  very 
convincing  in  its  main  subject,  on  the  Journey  of  Charlemagne 
in  the  ninth  volume  of  Romania;  A.  Thomas's  interesting 
Reckerchea  mr  VEntrie  de  Spagne  (Bibliotheque  des  Ecoles 
fran9ai8es  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome,  fasc.  25®,  Paris,  1882) ; 
Reimann's  dissertation  on  the  sources  of  the  Chanson  de 
Gaydon,  and  the  Angevine  Thierry- Gaydon  Legend  (in  Ausg. 
u,  Abh.  III.,  Marburg,  1881) ;  H.  Meyer's  investigation  of 
the  Chanson  des  Saxons  in  its  relation  to  the  Song  of  Roland 
and  the  old  Norse  Karlamagnus  Saga  will  appear  in  Ausg. 
u.  Abh.  IV.  (Marburg,  1882) ;  with  many  others.  In  other 
fields  of  old  French  literature,  also,  there  is  no  deficiency  of 
valuable  separate  works,  some  of  which  have  appeared  as 
introductions  to  editions,  others  in  Journals,  and  others  have 
been  published  independently.  I  omit  to  mention  them  by 
name,  and  give  merely  a  passing  notice  to  the  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  old  French  manuscripts, 
among  which,  in  especial,  those  of  Paul  Meyer  in  Romania 
and  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^ti  des  anciens  textes  frangais 
must  be  mentioned  with  approval. 

"  I  shall  only  indicate  a  few  of  the  works  which  advance 
our  scientific  knowledge  of  more  recent  French.    The  first 
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place  here  belongs  to  the  work  of  Charles  Thurot,  lately 
deceased,  De  la  prononciation  frangaise  depuis  le  comtnencement 
du  XVIme  sihcle  d^aprh  les  Umoignagea  des  grammairienSy 
of  which  we  possess  only  the  first  volume,  Paris,  1881. 
Thurot,  it  is  true,  is  no  real  phonetist,  as  we  should  expect, 
but  a  philologist  of  the  old  stamp.  Nevertheless,  his  state- 
ments are  interesting,  and  may  be  useful  in  a  determination 
of  real  French  speech  sounds,  similar  to  that  which  your 
president  has  given  us  for  Early  English  Pronunciation.  Next 
we  must  mention  the  excellent  work  of  Darmesteter,  De  la 
creation  actuelle  de  mots  nouveaux  dam  la  langue  franqai%e^ 
and  the  meritorious  undertaking  of  K.  VoUmoUer,  'French 
Beprints'  (Franzosische  Nendrucke),^  together  with  the 
volume  of  Darmesteter  and  Hatzfeld,  called  Le  aeizibne 
Siiele,  which  presents  a  tableau  de  la  literature,  a  tableau  de 
la  langue  and  morceaux  ckoisis  des  auteurs,  and  has  already 
reached  a  second  edition  ;  ^  and  finally  Lotheissen's  beautiful 
*  History  of  French  Literature  in  the  seventeenth  century  * 
(Oeschichte  der  franzosischen  Literatur  im  17  «7A.).*  The 
Journal  for  modern  French  language  and  literature,"*  edited 
by  Korting  and  Koschwitz,  is  especially  devoted  to  the 
study  of  this  period.  The  same  scholars  also  published 
'French  Studies'  (Franzosische  Studien),^  which  serve  as  a 
sapplement  to  the  above,  but  are  so  arranged  as  to  include 
at  the  same  time  essays  on  the  elder  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  language  and  literature  of  France. 

"  Among  the  works  which  treat  of  both  the  old  and  new 
language  of  France  in  common,  I  may  mention  the  explana- 
tions of  Forster,  Boehmer,  and  G.  Paris  on  the  history  of 
the  French  vowel  o,  in  the  Romanische  Studien  and  Romania ; 
together  with  0.  TJlrich's  remarks  on  *  The  History  of  the 
French  Diphthong  oi,  in  Grober's  Zeitschrift,  vol.  III.,  and 
Darmesteter's  on  La  protonique  non  initiale  nan  en  position,  in 
Romania,  vol.  V.,  as  well  as  his  Traits  de  formation  de  mots 

^  Paris,  1877.  '   Zeitsehrift     fiir     neufranzoaische 

*  Heilbronn,  1881.  Spraehe  und  Litteratur,     Oppeln  and 

*  Paris,  1881.  Leipzig,  from  1879. 

*  Vienna,  1879-80.  «  Heilbronn  from  1880. 
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composes  enfaangais}  and  Ismar  Rothenberg's  dissertation  on 
*  The  interchange  of  Suffixes  in  French '  {Die  Vertamchung 
der  Suffixe  in  der  franzomchen  Sprache).^  The  new  edition  of 
Matzner's  French  Grammar,  Berlin,  1877,  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  better  left  unpublished,  as  the  investi- 
gations made  in  this  field  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  have  not  been  utilised.  A  large  number  of  writings 
deal  with  French  metre.  The  Etudes  hisioriquee  et  philo^ 
logiquee  sur  la  rime  frangaise  *  by  Bellanger,  since  deceased, 
are  very  meritorious ;  so  is  Tobler's  fundamental  work  *  On 
the  structure  of  French  verse  in  old  and  recent  times '  ( Vom 
franzosischen  Versbau  alter  und  neuer  Zeit).  But  the  writings 
of  Grammont,*  Becq  de  Foiiqui^res  *  and  Lubarsch  ®  proceed 
too  much  from  d  priori  theories.  The  following  are  more 
special  metrical  dissertations :  Grobedinkel's  *  The  construc- 
tion of  the  verse  in  Ph.  Desportes  and  F.  de  Malherbe/ 
in  Franzosiache  Studien,  I.,  and  Johannesson's  'Malherbe's 
eflforts  in  the  art  of  poetry '  {Die  Beatrebungen  Malherbe'a  auf 
dem  Gebiefe  der  poetischen  Technik,  Halle,  1881) ;  and  Emile 
Freymond,  Ueber  den  reichen  Reim  bei  altfranzosiachen  Dich- 
tern  bi^  zum  Anfang  des  XIV  Jahr^  Halle,  1882,  which  is 
also  to  appear  in  vol.  VI.  of  the  Zeithchrift  fur  rom,  Phil, 

*'  II.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Proven(al  language  has  like- 
wise been  much  extended  and  improved  in  these  last  seven 
years.  As  respects  grammar,  we  have  the  excellent  Chram* 
maire  limoimn,  now  complete,  by  C.  Chabaneau,  which 
appeared  bit  by  bit  in  the  Revue  des  lauguea  romanes,  and 
has  been  afterwards  published  separately.  It  starts  from  the 
living  language.  Similar  works  on  other  new-provengal 
dialects  are  due  to  Aymeric,''  Constans,^  Luchaire  ^  and  others. 

*  Paris,  1876.  •  Franzdsisclie  Veralehre  mit  neaen 
^  Gottangen,  1881.  Entwicklimgen  fiir  die  theoretische 
'  Paris,  1876.  Begriindung  franzosisclier  Rhythmik. 

*  Les  vers  fran(^ais  et  leur  prosodie.  Berlin,  1879. 

Lois    reorissant  la  po^sie    en   France,  ^  Le  dialeete  Rouergal  par  J.  Ay- 

leurs  variations,  excmples  pris  des  diver-  meric,  in  GrSber's  ZeiUchrifl  fur  rom, 

ees  ^poaues,  formes  de  po^mes  anciennes  Fhil.  vol.  III.  p.  321  ff. 

et    modemes    par  F.   de  Grammont.  ^  Essai  sur  Tnistoire  da  sous  dialeete 

Deuxi^me  Edition,  Paris,  1879.  du  Rouergue  par  L.  Constans.    Paris, 

*  Traitd  general  de  versification  fran-  1880. 

9aise,  par  L.  Becq  de  Fouquidres.  Paris,  *  Etudes  sur  les  idiomes  pyr6n6ens  de 

1879.  la  region  £ran9ai^.    Paris,  1879. 
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To  this  place  also  belongs  Comu's  Phonologie  du  Bagnard  (a 
west  Swiss  dialect),  printed  in  Romania.   Particular  important 
questions  of  the  older  Proyen9al  speech  sounds  and  accidence 
have   also   been    examined,    particularly  by   Paul  Meyer,* 
Chabaneau,^  Thomas^  and  Wiecbmann,*  especially  on  the  basis 
of  the  rhymes,  which  clearly  indicate  vowel  dififerences  that 
have  disappeared  in  writing,  just  as  in  French  itself.     The 
statements  of  the  two  old  grammars,  the  Don  at  proensal  and 
the    Ita908    de    Trobar    by    Raimon    Vidal    are    of    great 
importance  for  this  question.     I  have  provided  a  new  edition 
of  these  (Marburg,  1877),  which,  differing  from  the  pseudo- 
critical  one  by  Guessard,^  faithfully  reproduces   the  MSS., 
which  have  been  sadly  corrupted  in  places,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an   ample   commentary  and  glossary.      In  con- 
nection  with   the  Rasos   there   arose  a   number  of  similar 
essays,  one  even  in  doggrel  verse,  which  Paul  Meyer  has 
printed  in  the  Romania  under  the  title  of  Traces  Catalans 
de  grammaire  et  de  poetique,  and  furnished  with  a  commen- 
tary.    It  is  only  to  warn  scholars  against  it,  that  I  mention 
Demattio's    Orammatica  dMa   lingua  provenzale  (Innsbruck, 
1880),  which  can  be  described  as  merely  a  bad  copy  of  what 
Diez  in  his  grammar,  and  Bartsch  in  the  Tableau  of  his  Chres- 
iomathie  provengale  (now  in  its  fourth  edition),^  have  already 
given.     It  shows  no  new  research,  nor  even  a  knowledge 
of  what  has  been  recently  accomplished.     Ch.  de  Tourtoulon 
and  the  poet  0.  Bringuier  (since  deceased)  endeavoured  to 
fix  the  existing  linguistic  boundary  between  the  Proven9al 
and  the  French  languages  by  actually  travelling  over  the 
limiting  districts.     But  they  only  partially  completed  their 
work.     Their  first  report,  with  a  map  of  the  boundary  so  far 


^  L'imparfait  du  Subjonctif  en  a  par 
Paul  Meyer,  Romania,  V 1 1 1 .  155.  Les 
troisi^mes  personnes  du  pluriel  en 
proTen^al,  oy  the  same,  ibid.  IX. 
192. 

*  In  various  notes  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Revue  des  Languea  romanesj  and  to 
the  Momania. 

^  De  la  confusion  entre  r  et  x,  z,  en 
pruyen9al  et  en  fran9ais,  par  A .  ThamaSf 


in  Monaci's  Giomale  di  filologia  rom. 
No.  6,  July,  1879. 

*  Ueber  die  Aussprache  des  provenza- 
lischon,  von  Ernst  Wiechmanu.  Halle, 
1881. 

*  Grammaires  provencales  de  Hugues 
Faidit  et  de  Raymond  \  idal  de  Besau- 
dun.  Dcuxidme  edition,  corrigde  et 
considcrablement  augment^e  par  F. 
Guessard.     Paris,  1858. 

6  Elberfeld,  1881. 
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as  yet  determined,  is  published  in  the  Archives  des  Missions 
scientifiques  et  littiraires,  Paris,  1876.^     As  respects  lexico- 
graphy    we     must    particularly    allude,    for     the    earlier 
language,  to  the  special  Olossaries  to  Stimming's  edition  of 
Bertran  de  Born ;    to  Paul  Meyer's  edition  of  the  Croisade 
contre  les    albigeois^    and    to  my  edition    of    the  two  old 
grammars,  already  mentioned ;    for  the  recent  language,  two 
comprehensive  dictionaries  are  in  course  of  publication,  first 
the  Dictionnaire  des  idiomes  romans  du  midi  de  la  France,  by 
G.  Azais,  in  three  volumes,  published  by  the  SocidtS  pour 
Vitude  des    langues  romanes,  and,  secondly,  Lou  Tresor  dou 
Felibrige,   by   Mistral,   the   well-known    modern   Proven9al 
poet.     A  large  number  of  editions  of  old  Proven9al  writings 
have  to  be  noticed.     Among  them  are  Monaci's  heliotypic 
reproduction  of    the    drama    8anta  Agnes   (Roma,    1880), 
which    had    been  previously    published    by    Bartsch    and 
Bardou;    my  copies    of   the   Proven9al    Anthology   of  the 
Biblioteca  Chigiana  (Marburg,  1877),  and  the  short  Copen- 
hagen collection  of  poems  (in  Orober's  Zeitschri/t,  vol.  II.) ; 
Constants  extracts  from  two  MSS.  at  Cheltenham,  printed  in 
the  Revue  des  langues  romanes,  1881  ;  various  shorter  texts 
published    by   Ghabaneau,   ibid, ;    Forster's    palseographical 
reprints  of  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  John  (all  in 
the  same  periodical),  and  of  the  Oxford  Oirart  de  Rossilho; 
an  well  as  Stiirzinger's  reprint  of  the  London  Girart  (in 
Boehmer's  Mom.  Studien,  voL  V.) ;  Paul  Meyer's  excellent 
CKlition  of  the  Chanson  de  la  Croisade  contre  les  Albigeois,  in 
two  volumes  (Paris,  1875-9) ;  Stimming's  welcome  collection 
of  the  Songs  of  Bertran  de  Bom  (Halle,  1879) ;  as  well  as 
the   Bongs  of  Ouillem   Figueiras  by  Levy  (Berlin,  1880) ; 
and  that  of  the  Songs  of  Ponz  de  Capdoil  by  M.  v.  Napolsky 
(lEalle,  1880,  rather  unsuccessful) ;  Sardou's  very  defective 
edition  of  the  Vida  de  8.  Ronorat  by  Raimon  Feraut,  Nice,  1875 ; 

>  In  the  Mme  periodical  there  ap-  d^partementdelaCreuse.'  Paul  Meyer, 

p«!ftrwl  in  1870  another  and  Terr  im-  in  Romania,  VIII.  471,  says  it  should 

(K^rtant  n^pfirt,  hjr  a  young  scholar  of  be  regarded   *  comme  modele  k  tous 

f^rtmi  promise  (Ut  whom  I  haTe  already  oeux  c^ui  dordna  yant  etudieront  la  g4o- 

iful  occaNion  to  allude),  A.  Thomas :  graphic  des  patois  romans.* 
'  Kur  uuc  niiMiou  philologique  dans  le 
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and  many  others.  Many  additions  have  also  been  made  to 
the  history  of  literature  and  accounts  of  MSS.  Grober  en- 
deavoured to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  and  sources  of  the 
collections  of  Proven9al  Songs,  in  a  somewhat  too  long  essay 
in  the  Romanische  Studien.  Paul  Meyer  has  written  a  lecture 
De  ^influence  des  troubadours  mr  la  poisie  des  peupka  romana 
(printed  in  Romania,  vol.  V.),  and  {ibid.  VI.  p.  399)  treated 
the  relation  of  the  Proven9al  poem  and  the  Latin  prose  Vita 
of  St.  Honorat  (printed  in  1502),  which  was  also  discussed 
by  Hosch^  and  myself,^  and  finally  decided  by  the  sudden 
discovery  of  two  older  Latin  MSS  at  Dublin  and  Oxford, 
made  almost  at  the  same  time  by  Paul  Meyer  and  myself.' 
The  various  forms  of  the  Giravt  de  Romllon  Legend  were 
investigated  by  Paul  Meyer,^  and  its  historical  foundations 
were  discussed  by  Lognon  in  an  article  in  the  Revue  hiatonque. 
The  part  which  the  celebrated  Sirventes  poet,  Bertran  de 
Bom,  played  in  history,  was  treated  by  Cl^dat.^  Various 
contributions  to  the  history  of  literature  and  discoveries  of 
MSS.,  by  Pio  Rajna,  Mild  y  Fontanals,  Meyer,  Chabaneau, 
Thomas,  Constans,  Bartsch,  and  myself,  will  be  found  in  the 
various  journals  concerning  the  Romance  languages.  To 
these  must  be  added  some  dissertations,  and  Hiiffer's  abortive 
book  The  Troubadours,  London,  1878.  An  equally  useless 
book  is  E.  Brinkmeier's  Die  provengalischen  Troubadours  ah 
It/rische  und  poUtische  Dichter^  mit  Proben  ihrer  Dichtungen^ 
Gottingen,  1882.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  edition  of  Diez's 
splendid  work,  Leben  und  Werke  der  Troubadurs^  lately 
announced,  to  be  produced  under  the  care  of  Karl  Bartsch, 
the  well-known  Proven9al  scholar,  promises  to  be  of  prime 
importance. 

The  discovery  and  publication  of  the  oldest  Alba  of  the 
ninth  century  by  Joh.  Schmidt,  printed  in  Zacher's  Zeitschrift 

*  TJntemichimgen  iiber  die  Qaellen  VIII.  481,  and  Zeitaehr,  f.  rom.  Phil, 

und  das  Verhaltniss  der  provenQalischen  III.  61 1 . 

UDdderlateinischenLebensbeschreibung  ^  In  Romania,  YII.   161-235,  of. 

dee  til.  HonoratOB  von  S.  Hosch.    Ber-  also  ib.  toI.  YIII.  136. 
lin,  1877.  ^  Da  rdle  historiqne  de  Bertran  de 

"-*  In  Grober's  ZeitHhrift  fur  rom.  Bom  par  Ldon  Clcdat   Paris,   1879, 

PAf7.  II.  136-142.  in   the   *  Bibl.    des    ^coles    fran<;aise8 

3  Forfurtherparticularsseei^oinafita,  d'Athdnes  et  de  Eome  faso.  septi^me.' 
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fur  deuhche  Philologie,  voL  XII.,  is  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is 
a  Latin  poem  in  stanzas  with  a  Proven9al  burden,  perhaps 
merely  the  Latinisation  of  an  original  popular  Provencal 
song,  which  is  very  diflferent  in  its  contents  from  the  later 
Albas,  and  must  be  considered  as  a  military  watch  song. 
The  Proven9al  burden  is, — 

**  L'alba  par  umed  mar  atra  sol 
Poy  pas  a  bigil  mira  clar  tenebras."  * 

Its  lines  of  nine  and  twelve  syllables  appear  in  their  metrical 
construction  to  correspond  to  lines  of  eleven  and  fifteen 
syllables,  in  which,  after  the  two  (or  three)  principal  interior 
ictus,  the  syllabic  expression  of  the  thesis  is  suppressed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  oldest  Troubadour,  William  IX., 
unites  lines  of  11  and  15  (or  14)  syllables  in  three  of  his 
poems,  and  these  shew  clearly  marked  ictus  by  means  of 
the  verbal  accent,  on  precisely  the  same  places  as  the 
Alba.  (We  have  here  verses  with  more  than  two  fixed  ictus, 
similar  to  the  lines  of  12  syllables  with  three  ictus,  on 
the  4th,  8th,  and  12th  syllable ;  see  on  this  point  Romania^ 
X.  p.  70,  note  1).  Bartsch^  has  asserted  the  Celtic  origin  of 
these  and  som :  other  kinds  of  verse,  in  opposition  to  Arbois 
de  Jubainville  and  Gaston  Paris,  but  probably  incorrectly, 
because  it  is  very  easy  to  see  in  them  transformations  of  the 
old  long  line  of  16  syllables  with  trochaic  rhythm.  A  paper 
by  Maus,  now  in  the  press,  will  endeavour  to  settle  the 
metrical  imitations  of  Pierre  Cardinal.  I  have  myself  spoken 
of  some  other  very  marked  cases  of  formal  imitation  in 
Grober's  Zeiischrift,  IV.  102. 

"III.  The  philological  contributions  to  Italian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Rumanic,  and  Rhaeto-Komanic,  can  be  even 
more  briefly  summarised  than  those  to  Proven9al.  Toward 
Italian  grammar  Canello  has  contributed  an  essay  on  the 
Vocalismo  tonico  in  Grober's  Zeitschrift,  I.,  and  another  on  Oli 
allotropi  italiani  in  Ascoli's  Archivio,  III.    Caix's  work  on  Le 

^  In  English,  according  to  the  inter-  obliquely  over  the  hill,  shines  brightly 

pretation  in  the  Liter aturblatt,  1882,  upon  the  darkness." 

No.  1  notes:  *< The  dawn  appears,  the  '  Zeitschrift  fiir  rom.   Phil.,    III. 

sun  jtttracts    the   humid   sea,  passes  359  ft. 
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origini  deUa  lingua  poetica,  Florence,  1880,  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  Other  contributions  have  been  made  by  the 
same  writer,  by  d'Ovidio,  Pio  Rajna  (*  On  the  Dialects  of 
Italy '  in  the  eighth  annual  address  of  the  President  to  the 
Philological  Society,  1879),  Grober  and  Gaspary,  but  we 
are  still  in  want  of  a  really  scientific  Italian  grammar 
suitable  to  replace  that  of  Blank,^  which  is  antiquated  on 
many  points.  The  writings  of  Demattio'  in  this  direction 
have  no  great  value,  and  other  grammars,  as  those  of 
Vockeradt^  and  Stadler,*  have  practical  aims  in  view. 

"  Of  publications  of  texts  I  may  name  Forster's  impression 
of  the  Gallo-Italian  sermons  in  Romanische  Studien  (though 
they  perhaps  rather  belong  to  the  Franco-Provenjal  division) ; 
several  publications  of  dialectal  texts  in  Ascoli's  Archivio 
Glottologico,  vols.  IV.  and  VII. ;  Monaci's  impression  of 
the  Cauzoniere  chigiano  in  the  Italian  journal  Propiigna- 
tore  I  mv  own  edition  of  the  Cantare  di  Fi^rabraccia  in 
No.  IL  of  the  '  Editions  and  Essays '  (to  which  is  prefixed 
an  investigation  by  Buhlmann  on  its  relation  to  the  Pro- 
ven9al  and  French  forms) ;  Pio  Rajna's  edition  of  a  Ver- 
sione  d^i  sette  sari  in  otfava  rima,^  on  which  he  had  already 
treated  in  Romania ;  Varnhagen's  impression  of  an  *  Italian 
prose- version  of  the  seven  wise  men  * ;  ^  Castet's  edition  of  an 
Italian  version  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  in  sonnets  by  Durante, 
entitled  Fiore;^  and  finally,  the  excellent  Saggio  on  a  new 
critical  edition  of  the  Rime  di  F.  Petrarca,  with  a  copious 
commentary  by  the  gifted  poet  Giosu^  Carducci  (Livorno, 
1876). 

"  Many  works  are  devoted  to  Italian  literature.  I  may 
name  the  much  appreciated  Storia  della  letteratura  italiana  by 


*  Grammatik  der  italieniRchen 
Sprache  vou  L.  G.  BlanJ^.  Halle,  1841. 

'  Uranimutica  storica  della  liii<rua 
italiana  ad  uso  del  Giunasi  e  doi  caudi- 
dati  alio  insfguamento,  per  F.  Demattio, 
Insbruck,  1875-«.  Orij,nne,  Forma- 
zione  ed  Elcmeuti  della  lingua  italiana, 
ib.  1878,  2»ediziono. 

3  Lehrbuch  der  italienischen  Sprache 
fiir  die  obereu  Klassen  hoherer  Lehrau- 


8talt«n  und  zum  Privat-Studium,  von 
H.Vockenidt.    Berlin,  1878.    2Theilo. 

*  Lehrbuch  der  italieiiischen  Sprache 
zura  Schul-  Privat-  und  Selbts-  Unter- 
richt  Von  K.  Stiidler,  4^«  giinzlich  um- 
gearbeitote  Aurtage.     Berlin,  1878. 

*  Bologna,  1 880.  Scelta  di  curiositu 
Ictterarie,  Dispensa  CJAXVl. 

«  Berlin,  1881. 

'  Montpellier  et  Paris,  1881. 
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A.  Bartoli ;  ^  Canello's  valuable  Storia  della  htteratura  italiana 
nel  secoh  xvi.,  Milan,  1880 ;  and  Korting's  *  History  of 
Italian  literature  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance/  ^  which  is 
planned  on  a  very  extensive  scale  ;  the  two  volumes  already 
published  treating  of  the  lives  and  works  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio.  For  Petrarch  we  have  also  the  thorough  Studj 
by  Zumbini  (Napoli,  1878),  for  Boccaccio  the  important  Studj 
8ulle  ojyere  Mine  by  A.  de  Hortis,  Trieste,  1879,  and  the 
Italian  translation  of  Landau's  Biography  by  G.  Antona- 
Traversi  (Napoli,  1881).  Of  other  works  I  may  mention 
the  Studj  di  critica  by  A.  d'Ancona  (Bologna,  1880) ;  the 
learned  work  Le  fonti  deW  Orlando  fut^o  by  Pio  Rajna 
(Firenze,  1876),  to  whom  we  owe  a  large  number  of  other 
works  on  the  older  romantic  poetry  of  Italy ;  the  Studj 
d^erudiziofie  e  (Parte  by  Adolfo  Borgognoni  (vol.  2°,  Bologna, 
1878) ;  and  finally,  Gaspary's  careful  work  '  The  Sicilian 
school  of  poets  in  the  thirteenth  century '  {Die  aicilianische 
Dichtersckule  des  13  Jahrhutiderts^  Berlin,  1878). 

"  For  Spanish,  we  have  first  of  all  to  welcome  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scientific  Grammar  by  P.  Forster.*  The  first 
volume  is  all  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  of  course  that  does 
not  allow  us  to  pass  a  final  judgment  upon  it.  Next  we 
must  hail  the  *  Studies  on  the  Romanic  making  of  words' 
{Studien  sur  romanuschen  Wort^chopfung)  ^  by  the  learned 
Romanic  scholar  Caroline  Michaelis  de  Yasconcellos,  in 
which  splendid  work  the  Spanish  language  has  been 
especially  considered.  The  independent  nature  of  this 
language,  and  the  way  in  which,  as  regards  the  formation  of 
words,  it  has  cut  itself  loose  from  Latin  and  taken  its  own 
path,  is  especially  what  the  learned  authoress  has  grasped, 
and  for  the  first  time  brought  into  proper  light.  Among  the 
editions  I  mav  mention  VoUmoller's  new  edition  of  the 
Poenia  del  Cid^^  of  which  however  the  second  volume,  in- 
tended to  contain  notes  and  a  glossary,  has  not  yet  appeared. 
In  the  mean  time  Comu  has  begun  to  publish  his  Etudes  sur 

»  Fwnze,  1879.  «  I^ipzig,  1876. 

5  Ltinzi^,  1S7S-S0.  *  Halle,  1879. 

»  Berlin,^  1S81. 
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k  Pokme  dii  Ctd  in  Romaniu,  vol.  X.  Again,  several  publica- 
tions by  H.  Knust  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial  have  to  be 
noticed ;  ^  also  an  edition  of  Juan  Manuel's  El  lihro  de  lu  Caza 
by  Baist ;  ^  another  very  careful  edition  of  Calderon's  Magico 
prodigioso  by  Morel  Fatio,^  and  several  others.  The  Calderon 
jubilee  of  course  produced  a  flood  of  writings  composed  for 
the  festival,  and  mostly  of  no  scientific  value.*  A  useful 
manual  for  the  beginner  is  a  short  grammar  and  chresto- 
mathy  given  by  d'Ovidio  and  Monaci  in  No.  1  of  their 
Manualetti  d^ introduzione  agli  stud)  neolatini^  Naples,  1870, 
which  they  have  followed  up  as  No.  2,  1881,  with  a  similar 
and  somewhat  more  copious  one  for  Portuguese. 

"For  Portuguese,  von  Reinhardstoettner's  'Grammar  of 
the  Portuguese  language'^  is  a  meritorious  work,  although 
objections  of  various  kinds  have  been  made  to  it.  Cornu  has 
published  the  first  part  of  his  Etudes  de  grammaire  portuguaise 
in  Romania^  vol.  X.,  which  promise  to  give  interesting  expla- 
nations. Among  editions  of  texts  the  first  place  belongs  to  the 
careful  diplomatic  impression  of  the  celebrated  Songbook  of 
the  Vatican  in  Monaci's  Communlcazioni  dalle  hiblioteche  di 
Roma  (Halle,  1875).  In  the  second  volume  of  the  same 
collection  Monaci  has  published  the  Codice  Colocci-Brancuti, 
which,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  lost,  .but  rediscovered  by 
Molt^ni,  supplements  the  Vatican  collection  in  a  most 
desirable  manner.  It  is  well  known  that  the  text  of  this  MS. 
was  disfigured  in  the  most  frightful  way  by  the  Italian  scribe, 
who  was  ignorant  of  Portuguese,  and  requires  a  complete 
critical  reconstruction.  Monaci  had  already  attempted  this 
himself  for  some  songs.  Some  others,  similarly  treated,  he 
dedicated  to  me  as  a  wedding  present,  with  the  title  Cantos 
de  Ledino,  Halle,  1875.   Th.  Braga  has  undertaken  to  furnish 

'  Dos  obras  didacticas  y  dos  levendas  *  For  further  particulars  I  refer  to 

sacadas  de  manuscritos  de  la  Biblioteca  A.    Morel     Fatio's     Calderon^    Jtevue 

del  £8corial.   D&las  a  luz  la  Sociedadde  critique  dea  traraiix  (t erudition  publiea 

BiblidfUos   espafioles.      Madrid,  1878.  en  Espagne  d  Voccaaion  du  aecond  cen- 

Mittheilungcn  aus  dem  Escurial  von  H.  tenaire  de  la  mort  du  potte.     Suivie  de 

Kua«»t,  gedr.  turdenliterarischenVerein  docwnenta  relatifa  a   Vaneien   theatre 

in  Stutt^rt.     Tiibingen,  1880.  eapagnol,  Paris,  1881. 

»  Halle,  1881.  *  Strassburg,  1878. 

»  HeUbronn,  1877* 
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such  a  reconstruction,  but  his  Cancioneiro  Portuguez  da 
Vaticana,  edigao  critica,  Lisbon,  1878,  is  a  too  hasty  work,  in 
which  he  has  even  omitted  to  cite  for  comparison  the  56 
Caniiyas  of  the  Cancioneiro  da  AjtAda,  which  recur  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  The  same  Th.  Braga  has  produced  a  whole 
series  of  other  writings  bearing  upon  the  literature  and 
literary  history  of  Portugal.  I  need  only  mention  his 
Antologia  portugufiza.  Oporto,  1876,  and  Manual  da  historia 
da  Utteratuni  jwringueza  desde  as  suas  origens  ati  ao  presente, 
Oporto,  1875. 

*'  For  Rumanic  we  have  first  works  on  its  speech - 
sounds  by  liumbrior,*  Qaster,^  and  Miklosich,'  then  the  com- 
pletion of  the  valuable  Dictionnaire  by  Cihac,*  the  second 
part  of  which  treats  of  the  non-Latin  elements  of  Rumanic. 
Ilusdeu's  journal,  entitled  Cohimna  lui  Traian,  which  ceased 
to  appear  in  1877,  contains  many  interesting  contributions, 
and  especially  older  Rumanic  texts.  A  further  publication  by 
Hasdeu  in  two  volumes,  which  is  also  devoted  to  the  oldest 
texts  of  the  Rumanic  language,  and  is  entitled  Cucente  den 
hiktmniy  Bacuresci,  1878-1880,  has  led  to  unpleasant  explana- 
tions between  Cihac  and  Gaster. 

"The  Rhirtoromanic  language  has  also  some  noteworthy 
grammatical  works  to  shew,  as  Th.  Gartner's  Die  Gredner 
Jfttndarty  Linz,  1S79 ;  Alton's  Ueber  die  ladinisc/ten  Idioine 
in  Ladinien,  Groden,,  Fassa,  Bttchemstein^  Ampezzo,  Innsbruck, 
1879,  and  Boehmer's  contributions  in  various  numbers  of 
his  Bomanische  Studien.  Stiirzinger's  dissertation  Die  Conju" 
gation  im  lilidforomaniiicheH^  also  deservee  attention.  Among 
important  older  texts,  J.  Ulrieh  has  published  Le  sacrifice 
tTAbraham^  Jfy^ftire  engadinoisy  in  Somania^  voL  YIIL,  and  in 
vol.  IX.  of  the  same  the  Catechi$me  romaitt^  by  Bonifaci. 
In  the  Atvhirio  GMMogiiV^  vol.  YII.  C.  Decurtis  gave  an 

^  Emi  ^  phon^tique  rounuune  par  Fnuu  Miklwich,  in  the  *'  Sitzimgs- 

A-  Lamhiior,  JUmmntmy  IX.  99  and  bt  richte  '*  of  the  Academ?  of  Vienna. 

867  ff.  Vienna,  IS^l. 

*  d             intfchen  Lantgiwchiehte.  *  Dii*tionnair«  d'EtvmoIogie  Daco- 

TQB   M.   l«a»ter    in  Roroane.     Klements  slares^  ma^yars, 

••^^  liir  rmm*  I^kii.  11.  turvs.  «TWs-miHierne,  et  albanois,  par 

*:              lnhre  der  raman-  A.  de  Oihao.   Frankfort-a.-M.,  1S79. 

L>  von  ^  Zurich,  1$79. 
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edition  of  four  'testi  soprasilvani/  and  Ascoli  will  in  the 
same  volume  add  a  translation  and  notes  to  one  of  them. 
A.  von  Flugi  has  communicated  some  specimens  of  modern 
Ladin  poetry  in  Grober's  Zeifschn/t,  vol.  III.,  and  in  vol.  I.  of 
the  same  has  treated  of  ^  The  Ladin  Dramas  of  the  sixteenth 
century.'  Rausch  has  also  given  some  linguistic  remarks  on 
the  Miiaser  Krieg,  etc.,  in  the  same  Journal,  II.  99. 

"IV.  Finally,  we  must  cast  a  glance  over  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  Romance  languages  as  a  whole.  Linguis- 
tically I  may  mention  W.  Forster's  'Contributions  to  Rot 
mance  phonetics,  I.  Yowel  Mutation,  properly  speaking 
vowel  elevation,  in  Romance'  {Beitrdge  zur  romaninchen 
Laufiehre,  I.  Umlaut  eigentUch  Vocahteigerung  im  Roman- 
ischm)^  printed  in  Grober's  Zeitschrift,  vol.  III.  (the  theory 
here  upheld  is,  however,  very  open  to  attack) ;  J.  TJlrich's 
Dissertation,  '  The  formal  development  of  the  past  participle 
in  Romance  languages '  {Die  formelle  Enticickelung  dea  Par^ 
ticipium  praeteriti  in  den  romanischen  Sprac/ien^) ;  Diez's  last 
work,  '  The  Romanic  making  of  words '  {Romanische  Wort* 
schop/iing,  Bonn,  1875),  an  appendix  to  his  grammar  of  the 
Romance  languages,  of  which  the  fifth  edition  is  now  pub- 
lishing ;  Foth's  dissertation,  *  The  shifting  of  the  Latin  tenses 
in  the  Romance  languages '  (Die  Verachiehung  der  lateinischen 
Tempora  in  den  romanischen  Sprachen),  in  No.  8  of  Romanische 
Studien ;  Meunier's  work,  published  after  his  death  by  A. 
Darmesteter,  Les  Composes  qui  contiennent  tin  verhe  d  un 
mode  personnel  en  latin,  en  frangais,  en  italien  et  en  cspagnol, 
Paris,  1875,  an  investigation  related  to  Darmesteter's  work 
already  mentioned ;  F.  A.  Coelho's  Os  dialectos  Romanicos  on 
Neo- Latinos  na  Africa,  Asia  e  America,  on  which  very 
interesting  work  compare  an  article  in  the  Litteratiirhlatt 
fur  germanische  und  romanische  Philologie,  1881,  col.  256. 
To  these  must  be  added  numerous  new  Romance  Etymologies 
which  Scheler  has  collected  in  the  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
edition  of  Diez's  *  Etymological  dictionary  of  .the  Romance 
languages,'   Bonn,    1878,   which   has  appeared    under    his 

»  Winterthur,  1879. 
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superintendence.  Many  other  proposed  etymologies  will  be 
found  in  the  various  journals  which  lay  themselves  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  Romance  philology.  Among  these  journals, 
the  following  two  have  ceased  to  appear  within  the  last  seven 
years :  *  The  Annual  (Jahrbuch)  for  Romance  and  English/ 
of  which  15  volumes  have  appeared,  and  the  Mirisfa  di  filo^ 
login  romanza^  which  only  lasted  for  two  volumes.  In  place 
of  the  Annual,  the  '  Journal  for  Romance  philology '  {Zeit- 
schrift  fur  romaniHche  Philohgie)  has  appeared,  edited  by 
Grober.  It  enjoys  the  active  collaboration  of  almost  all 
German  Rr^mance  scholars,  and  has  just  completed  its 
fifth  volume.^  As  was  the  case  in  the  Annual,  a  copious 
bibliography  of  the  preceding  year  is  to  be  added  to  each 
volume.  The  Qiornale  di  filologia  romanza,  under  the 
editorship  of  Monaci,  of  which  3  vols,  have  now  appeared, 
serves  as  the  organ  of  Italian  Romance  scholars  in  place 
of  the  Ririsfa  mentioned  above. 

"A  question  which  reaches  beyond  the  strict  limits  of 
Romance  philology  into  the  Latin  territory  :  what  is  the 
part  played  by  the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Romance  vowels  la 
producing  a  change  of  quality  P  has  been  investigated  by 
Boehmer  and  ten  Drink  in  opposite  directions.  Boehmer's 
thesis  was  SSound  not  length,'^  ten  Brink's  'Both  sound  and 
length.''"'  In  this  discussion,  which  has  unfortunately  beea 
conducted  with  i)orsonal  animosity,  Boehmer  appears  to  have 
defended  the  correct  view,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  speak* 
ing  about  ten  Brink's  Essay  in  the  Jenaer  Literatarzeitung^ 
1879,  Art.  IGS.  At  any  rate  ten  Brink's  assertions  give 
rise  to  considerable  doubt.  Other  questions  of  general  im- 
portance, which  also  touch  on  the  Philology  of  the  Romance 
languages,  have  been  treated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Ascoli 


^  A  new  noriodionl  of  the  mmo  kind, 

snderthe  nlitnrNhip  of  K.  Vollmollcr, 

bM  jitiit  Wn  comniriKMNl  nndor  tho  fit  In 

o(  ••  Romaninohn    F<>rHrliun)^«n,"  Kr- 

a.  .    Krtrni  1880  the M.itom- 

lurKermaniiicho  iind  mmnniKoho 

/fldiUtdby  Ikdmgv^l  mid  Nou- 

miif  hM  Wn  oxrhiKivoIy 

1.   Anoihrr  ptTiiNliciil 

oonflned  to  French 


rhilolofiy,  is  announced  to  begin  in 
July,  1882,  under  the  title  of  Oallia^ 
liCi'pzi^,  1882 ;  it  will  be  edited  bj 
I)r,  Knviimer  of  Cassol. 

^  Romanischc  Studicn,  III.  351  and 
600. 

'  Dauor  und  Klan^.  Ein  Beitrag 
zur  Gt'schichte  dor  \  ocalquantitat  im 
AltfranzusiKchen  von  B.  ten  Brink. 
Straasburg,  1879. 
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in  Una  lettera  gioitologica,  Torino,  1881.  I  cannot  treat  here 
at  any  length  of  the  works  which  specially  deal  with  the  vulgar 
ind  later  Latin,  among  which  those  of  Wolflin  in  particular 
are  of  great  interest  to  Romance  scholars ;  I  must  refer  for 
them  to  K  Ludwig's  reports  in  Bursian's  '  Annual  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  science  of  classical  antiquity'  (Jahres- 
berichi  uber  die  Fortschritte  der  classischen  Alterthumswissen- 
Khqft,  Berlin,  1876-8). 

**  During  the  last  seven  years  some  general  surveys  have 
appeared  of  the  development  of  Romance  philology.  Thus 
F.  I^eumann  reported  on  Romance  philology  during  the  last 
two  years  in  Kuhn's  Zeitachrift  fur  tergkichende  Sprachfor- 
9ehung,  new  series,  lY.  Karl  Sachs  in  an  address  printed  in 
Herrig's  Archiv,  vol.  54,  treated  of  '  The  present  condition  of 
the  investigation  of  Romance  dialects'  (Ueber  den  heutigen 
Stand  der  romanischen  Dialectforachung),  Lastly  Marius 
Sepet  delivered  in  1878  before  the  Congrh  bibliographique 
international  a  short  and  rather  one-sided  report  on  Lea  dtudes 
relatifs  d  la  literature  fran^aise  du  nioyen  dge, 

"I  conclude  with  mentioning  the  writings  which  treat 
of  the  conception  and  method  of  Romance  philology  or  its 
particular  branches.  These  are  a  number  of  rather  popular 
lectures.  'The  science  of  language  and  modem  languages' 
(Sprachwissenschaft  und  neuere  Sprachen)  by  Breymann, 
Hunich,  1876.  Storia  letteraria  e  comparazione  by  A.  Graf, 
Torino,  1876.  La  storia  compnrata  delle  letterature  neo-latine, 
and  Frederico  Diez  e  la  filologia  romanza  by  M.  Angelo  Canello 
in  his  Saggi  di  critica  letteraria j  Bologna,  1877.  Le  letterature 
neo-latine  nelle  nostre  Universitd  by  Pio  Rajna,  printed  in  the 
Nuova  Antoiogia,  1878,  15  January.  Cours  d^Hiatoire  de  la 
langue  Frangaiae,  Geneva,  1876,  by  E.  Ritter.  L'enaeignement 
de  la  philologie  romane  en  France  and  La  langue  et  la  littira- 
ture  frangaise  au  moyen  age  by  Boucherie  (Montpellier,  1878 
and  1881).  La  langue  et  la  litterature  procengale  by  Chaba- 
neauy  Paris,  1879.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'Encyclopedia 
of  the  philological  study  of  modem  languages '  [Encyclopadie 
de9 philologischen  Studiums  der  neueren  Sprachen)  by  the  late 
Prof.  B.  Schmitz  of  Greifswald,  which  is  now  in  its  second 
FhiL  Inuu.  1882-8-4.  10 
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edition  (I^eipzig,  1875-7),  must  be  oharaoterised  as  thoroughly 
unscientific 

"May  Roniance  Philology  continue  to  shew  a  similar 
activity,  hut  at  the  same  time  give  greater  attention  to  those 
parts  which  have  hitherto  been  insufficiently  oultivated  I 
Aad  especially  may  Romance  scholars  of  alt  countries  more 
and  more  sink  petty  jealousies  and  national  antipathies, 
remembering  that  real  science  acknowledges  Truth  as  its 
only  aim  I " 

Conclusion. 

With  this  report  I  conclude  my  address.  The  field 
covered  this  evening  has  been  very  extensive,  reaching  £rom 
the  languages  of  naked  barbarians  that  bad  no  system  of 
record,  through  the  dialects  of  cultivated  nations,  which  are 
equally  unrecorded  by  the  speakers,  but  which  philologists 
are  endeavouring  to  preserve  as  part  of  the  material  whence 
a  science  of  language  may  be  constructed ;  and  then  through 
some  of  the  oldest  records  of  language  in  the  wedge-formed 
characters,  down  to  the  modem  cultivated  forms,  whioh  are 
themselves  only  descendants  of  some  older  European  tongaee, 
together  with  the  principle  of  phonetics  which  underlies 
their  outward  transformation,  and  even  some  of  the  studies 
of  the  principles  of  philology  whioh  regulate  their  inward 
change.  No  one  can  glance  over  the  contents  of  this  address, 
which  the  kindness  of  friends  in  and  out  of  the  Society  has 
enabled  me  to  bring  before  you,  and  the  array  of  treatises 
therein  mentioned,  without  feeling  what  an  enormous 
moss  of  work  there  is  for  a  philologist  to  accomplish  before 
he  ventures  upon  more  than  a  tentative  construotioQ  of  the 
science  of  language.  Everybody  in  this  world  who  is  not 
dumb,  is  daily  chattering.  The  very  barbarians  ohatter  aa. 
glibly  as  speakers  of  our  most  cultivated  languages,  and  in 
their  chattering  make  distinctions  whioh  tha  latter  have  not 
only  not  conceived,  but  whioh  they  find  it  diffloolt  ersp, 
to  conceive  as  habitually  conceived.  What  I  have  boon 
enabled  to  lay  beibra  yon  ooooomii       ■     *"      '  ^Qg  ^^^^  d^^ 
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Andamanese,  demoDBtrates  this  dearly  eaough.  Bat  upon 
vhat  priaoiples  do  they  and  we  chatter?  The  daily,  Day 
the  momentary  operations  of  life,  those  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar,  become  the  moat  difficult  aubjects  of  investi- 
gatioQ.  We  have  to  go  out  of  ourselves,  to  see  the 
phenomena  in  others  before  we  can  appreciate  their  aignifi- 
cance.  And  hence  the  necessity  of  collecting  foreign 
materials  in  abundance,  to  understand  our  home  growth. 
Their  own  dialects  are  to  the  literary  a  really  foreign  growth, 
and  hence  the  scattered  materials  which  I  have  brought 
before  you  to-night  are  all  contributions  towards  the  under- 
standing of  language  by  viewing  it  beyond  ourselves.  Even 
the  great  work  under  Dr.  Murray's  editorship,  which  all 
of  us  must  devoutly  hope  he  will  live  to  complete,  while 
keeping  to  the  cultivated  domain  of  a  single  language,  goes 
beyond  ourselves  at  every  turn  by  tracing  the  use  of  words 
historically,  by  shewing  from  actual  record  the  words  of 
different  centuries,  and  thus  forcing  upon  our  attention  the 
real  growth  of  language,  which  is  going  on  even  now  all 
about  us  without  our  noting  it.  We  that  read  history,  make 
history,  more  especially  in  words. 

With  few  exceptions  all  who  have  helped  me  this  evening 
are  hard-working  philologists.  But  these  themselves,  as  the 
names  they  cite  shew,  are  but  sparse  representatives  of  the 
great  army  which  is  vigorously  endeavouring  to  conquer 
the  immense,  the  multifarious,  the  ever  variable  problem 
of  language.  Like  all  sciences  the  science  of  language  pays 
ill,  except  in  the  pleasure  which  it  gives  to  its  cultivators. 
All  the  more  proud  have  we  to  be  of  the  hosts  which  range 
themselves  under  its  banners  !  That  we  have  advanced  and 
are  advancing  rapidly,  an  extremely  cursory  glance  through 
a  very  few  years  is  suf&cient  to  shew.  See  how  much  Prof. 
Stengel  has  to  record  in  his  one  department  during  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  between  the  two  periods  for  which 
you  honoured  me  with  your  presidency.  But  it  is  like  the  old 
story  of  the  climber — the  more  summits  we  surmount  the 
more  we  see  before  us  to  overcome. 

But  I  nuut  conclude.     Allow  me  first  in  your  name  to 
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tender  the  best  thanks  of  the  Philological  Society  to  Messrs. 
Murray,  Skeat,  Bridges,  Man,  Temple,  Jiilg,  Pinches,  Sweet, 
and  Stengel  for  their  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to- 
wards this  evening's  presidential  address.  For  myself.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  at  my  time  of  life  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  me  to  be  your  President  again.  But  I  shall 
never  forget  your  kindness  in  electing  me  temporarily  at 
first  to  supply  the  place  of  that  eminent  Sanscrit  scholar. 
Prof.  Goldstiicker,  whom  we  lost  so  suddenly  before  the  first 
year  of  his  presidency  had  expired,  and  then  in  your  re-elect- 
ing me  for  the  regular  two  years  of  office.  I  felt  then,  as  I 
felt  when  you  again  called  upon  me  to  take  the  chair,  that 
I  was  not  a  regular  philologist,  that  in  fact  I  indulged  in 
too  many  other  engrossing  pursuits,  and  that  in  philology 
itself  I  was  far  too  one-sided,  far  too  much  of  a  mere 
phonetist,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  President  with 
satisfaction — at  least  to  myself.  I  regret  that  during  my 
second  presidency  external  and  unexpected  circumstances 
have  prevented  me  from  doing  as  much  for  the  Society  as 
a  President  ought  to  do.  But  you  have  kindly  condoned 
my  shortcomings,  and  I  take  leave  of  you  as  President — I 
hope  still  to  be  generally  present  at  your  meetings — ^with  the 
most  profound  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  honour  you  have 
done  me,  in  these  three  elections,  and  in  your  continued 
kind  support  of  me  while  in  this  chair.  I  feel  happy  to 
think  that  my  successor  designate  (Dr.  Murray)  is  in  every 
way  fitter  to  direct  your  deHberations  than  myself.  And 
therewithal  I  bid  you  heartily  fisu^welL 


tu 


IL— SOME  LATIN  ETYMOLOGIES. 
By  Prof.  PosTGATE,  M.A. 

luceo. 

In  Plaut.  Cas.  1, 30  huic  lucebU  nouae  nupfae  facem  and  id. 
Cure.  1.  I.  9  lautua  luces  cereum  occurs  a  remarkablo  active 
use  of  this  verb.  The  meaning  in  both  places  is  not  merely 
the  active  side  of  lucere  to  shine ;  if  luces  cereum  has  anything 
to  do  with  '  shining  '  it  means  to  hold  a  shining  taper,  not  to 
make  a  taper  shine.  The  usage  suggests  two  questions  for 
our  solution.  (1)  Can  we  find  anything  in  the  use  of  the 
other  acknowledged  compounds  of  luceo  to  shine  to  justify 
this  use  P  (3)  Failing  that  can  we  iind  another  explanation 
of  the  word  ? 

(1)  It  may  be  admitted  thot  the  neuter  use  of  hiceo  for 

sUvea  or  other  persona  carrying  a  light  is  both  natural  and 

supported  by  analogies.     So  serum  praeluceiu,  a  slave  going 

in  front  with  s  light,  Suet.  Aug.  29,  'saepe  ■asLtaaii praeluxi' 

Stat.  Silu.  1.  2.  89  'I  often  lighted  his  path  before  him  in 

the  wavea,'  and,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  Auson.  Id.  6.  95 

'his  ego  quaeeiui  meritum  quam  grande  nepoti  consul  anus 

lum«ique  tuae  praeluceo  uitae,'  where  the  verb  has  been  taken 

actively  without  necessity  or  authority.     Tlie  meaning  is 

that '  my  example  is  a  lamp  for  thy  feet,'  '  a  light  for  the  life 

joomey  before  thee.'     It  may  further  be  admitted  that  com- 

pomdi  of  luceo  to  shine  might  under  certain  circumstances 

Ue  an  active  construction.     Thus  in  Plaut.  Bacch.  2.  3.  21 

'Tuletinis  Sol  Lnna  Dies  dei  quattuor  Scelestiorem  nullum 

iMuuiK  ifftuetre  alterura.'  the  ace.  is  quite  intelligible,  being 

practically  governed  by  the  in  of  illuxere  or   the   idea  of 

motion  which  it  contains.     But  it  cannot  be  admitted  that, 

if  tHe  Bimple  luceo  was  originally  neuter,  this  change  of  mean- 

g  uid  construction  is  anything  but  surprising.     It  is  true 

"'^t  the  original  meaning  (tf  luceo  may  have  been  active  and 

fULTnni  !.  11 
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:ho  center  a  s;;:^«:-qaent  dovelopiceiit.  as  in  ihe  Greek  iairfo 
which  is  al?o  us-.xi  absoiutelv  oi*  torches  to  show  the  wav : 
com  pa  IV  <ia;  w  a '  torch/  And  if  this  view  is  thought  generally 
sa:;>:Ac:ory.  I  shaU  not  oppose  it,  although  I  would  have 
pretVrrtvi  tc*  s<'e  more  example*  of  the  active  use.  But  I 
imagitie  tV.at  t:-.:>  is  r»o:  very  likely  to  happen.  I  pass  then 
to  the  ikxv-nd  i::qu:ry. 

C  There  is  an  old  word  ;-:rV.;f;.  'r'-iii  ■■:(■' n — j-'olhtcfu* — 
rrV  •"-; — •:•;".'  :-:}.\'i<  be;or.g:r.g  to  religious  language  which 
mear.t  to  •ctfvr'  and  is  practical'y  eciiivalent  to  j^yrn'cio  *to 
stretch  o;;t  in  cdferir.ff/  See  the  iir-iv^rtant  evidence  of 
Vsrro  L  L.  6  §  o-t  Muiler  'pvHuCtum  subst.  quod  a  porri- 
cionc.o  est  tectum,  cura  e'.:im  ex  mtreibus  libamenta  porrecta 
sunt  Hcrcu'.i  in  anam.  turn  jv-lluctum  est.'  There  has 
K?en  c^ner,il  airreomont  about  the  derivation  of  this  word 
wh:»:h  is  cxrr.nivtcvi  with  Skt.  r. '.  Germ,  rficlcn,  etc.,  by 
Var.icck  Wbuch.  p.  >07  and  the  authorities  there  quoted. 
It  does  net  th^n  seem  an  undu'.y  speculative  proj^osal  to  see 
in  the  »•'  v;  of  Piautus  //'.  i'^*.  the  simp^.e  of  this  compound 
i\\* ■■*>:•  jvr-lucoi^,  ci.  pi^r-ricio.  pcr-rigo^.  pc-l-liceo,  etc.)  and  to 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  •  holdinc  out '  a  ra'per  orlinkbov's  torch. 
It  is  not  Strang  if  it  c»t  contused  with  the  neuter  verb 
v/.*/\"»  to  shine,  and  it  is  not  impossiKe  that  the  above  quoted 
use  of  yrt^fht^-^y-  may  K*  an  outoome  of  the  confusion.  Such 
o\>lonring«  of  one  wot\1  by  another  are  nvM  uncommon,  especially 
in  1«atin  and  its  dojHvndants.  One  may  be  quoted  here. 
iittmrti  ^suginion  from  sugx^  to  'suck'  and  therefore  properly  the 
bnMi*t)  oarly  obtained  a  sjxvial  reference  to  the  breast  of  a 
aow  (jcNit)«  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Romans.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  word  with  smu  became  finally  so  powerful  that 
Jnv^nal  evtm  u(ic«  it  fi^  a  sow,  Sats  12.  73. 

MoNiM  and  the  so-called  I^tin  termination  -tryrc. 

This  with  its  diminutive  tHCMHr^rftif  ^  Alranins,  Statins,  Petro- 
nius)  is  A  rars  irord  and  means  a  kind  of  pastry  or  cake.  It  has 
howaTMr  gmemlly  btwi  assamed  to  be  a  pare  Latin  word  and 
oonncolad  with  iMi^ims,  Xa{iiK,  HcmuK  Vanicek  p.  826,^  in  iq>ite 

L  Uk  p.  16S  (Lcipng,  HinaU  1863). 
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of  the  fact  that  these  confectioners'  words  are  prevailingly 
Greek — in  one  place  Ihcuhh  is  coupled  with  pemma  Varro  ap. 
Non.  131.  24 — in  spite  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  a  flat  pan- 
cake/ TTjyavLTij^  Gloss.  Lab.,  and  in  spite  of  its  un-Latin  ter- 
mination -ini8.  Of  this  I  only  know  three  other  instances : 
Acherwis  (G]s..  'A-xiptov)  Opuns  {^Oiroxs)  and  Arrum  Etruscan.^ 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  certainly  a  LehmcoH  and  from  the  Greek 
TrXoicov?  {Tr\aKovvro<i) y  also  a  flat  cake.  The  nasal  may  be 
either  an  echo  of  the  gen.  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  Acheruns^ 
Opuns  or  indicate  a  nasalised  vowel ;  cf.  ihemauruSy  Scopten- 
aula?  The  loss  of  the  initial  consonant  before  I  need  not 
surprise  us.  Compare  laena=Gr.  '^XaZva,  and  probably  linier, 
lunter  =.Gr,  irXwrijp  and  more  examples  in  native  Lat.  words 
in  Corss.  i.*  113.^  For  the  change  of  a  to  u  we  have  a  very 
close  parallel  in  iucuna  a  bye  form  of  lacuna.  The  unfamiliar 
form  of  the  word  assisted  the  assimilation.  Such  simplifica- 
tions are  not  uncommon  in  borrowed  words.  Either  the 
memory  is  assisted  by  a  borrowed  word  being  provided  with 

'  ^^Acrun*  is  Plautine ;  Opuns  in  Lonjr.  Schol.  Veron.  Virg.  Aen.  3.  705  (Neue). 
We  know  nothing  about  ^txuNtes  (cit^tl  bv  AVeise,  op.  eit.  p.  45),  if,  indeed,  that 
be  the  ancient  form,  which  is  doubtful.  "VVe  ct- rtainly  do  not  know  what  its  worn. 
Wftrt.  It  is  not  the  slightc^st  justitication  for  the  ai^um])tion  of  a  native  origin  to 
appeal  to  the  other  tenuinatioun  in  -//«,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  genuine 
l^tin  endings,  as  -oiu  {fous^  front) ^  -*m  {fftns),  etc.  AVe  shall  hear  next  that 
'in*  is  a  native  Latin  termination.  Those  who  still  think  that  the  support  of 
-6M«,  -r/j«,  etc.,  is  sufficient  for  -unit^  or  that  the  anubi^r}'  ol  Etruscan  forms  is  any 
warrant  for  Latin,  I  would  recommend  first  to  consider  why  it  is  that  we  have 
adieHt,  obicns,  and  the  like  in  the  nom.,  while  we  have  a(Uuntem,  obcuntem  in  the 
aoc.,  and  bo  on  throughout  the  stem ;  and  then  what  they  are  to  do  with  the 
following  passage  of  Cnarisius,  and  the  quotation  from  Pliny  there,  Inst.  Gr.  i. 
17.  p.  106  (Keu  Gramm.  Lat.  i.  p.  130),  "  Frus,  haec  frus,  quia  sic  ab  Ennio  est 
declmatum  annalinm  libro  Yii,  russescunt  frundes,  non  trondes,  'fros  sine  n 
littean  ne  faciat,*  inquit  Plinius  'frontis,'  quasi  non  dicatur  nisi  frons  rh  fidrwrow 
quodseprohare  dicit  qnoniam  antea  cum  u  non  recipiebat  ;<,  sed  nee  cum  m 
uertet  {lurtU  perf.  seems  rather  required) ;  Varro  renim  rusticarum  libro  i  *  ulmos 
et  popnlofl  unae  est  fros,'  idem  antiquitatum  Romanarum  libro  xv  'fros  faenum 
meana.'  In  this  passage  the  best  MS.  (X.)  has  qm  anticum  (or  unticum),  v.  2. 
redpiebat,  «.  «.  nee  cum  Q  tet  in  o,  i.e.  quoniam  antea  cum  m  non  recipiebat  na 
nee  cum  u  uertet  in  o,  nor  do  I  see  why  Keil  deviates  from  N.  But  the  sense  is 
cImt.  In  old  Latin /»o//»,  a  leaf  was  declined //•«», //-m;///!*,  -wis  not  being  admis- 
nble,  and  the  «  was  also  omitted,  even  when  the  o  was  used.  Thb,  Pliny  says, 
does  not  apply  to /ro/iAy/z-o/f/M. 
*  The  former  seems  to  be  rather  the  case  from  the  numerous  instances  in  which 

Greek  worda  in  -os^  -oKrof,  became  -ana  in  I^t.   Abansy  Atlaua  Cic.  Tnsc.  5.  3.  8 

(Reg.,  Gi]d),yirg.  Aen.  i.  741,  etc.,  Pallana,  Athamana^  Garamana.     See  the 

refereneea  in  Nene,  Formenlehre  i.  p.  148. 
'  It  is  worth  adding  that  there  is  not  a  single  Latin  word  beginning  with 

flu. 
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new  relatioDS  in  the  borrowing  language  and  being  adopted, 
80  to  speak,  into  a  native  family  (Popular  Etymology)  or  else 
the  strain  on  it  is  lightened  by  the  number  of  its  separate 
constituent  sounds  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  especially 
by  a  particular  vowel  being  pressed  through  all  its  syllables. 
This  is  the  case  too  where  a  language  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
settled transition  and  is  the  key  to  several  somewhat  sur- 
prising phonetic  changes,  such  as  the  predominance  of  a  in 
Bomanco  unaccented  syllables  where  the  Latin  has  e  i  or 
even  u. 

If  my  view  of  the   word  is   correct,  we  shall  have   to 
recognize  Iucuhs  as  a  doublet  of  placenta  {vXaxouiTo.) '  which 
has  long  been  taken  as  a  borrowing  from  the  Qreek. 
licus  and  lucius. 

In  his  Etymological  Dictionary  (s,v.  ka)  Professor  Skeat 
repeats  the  old  derivation  from  iucere  with  the  additional 
explanation  that  liictts  means  an  'open  space  in  a  wood.' 
This  addition  certainly  relieves  the  etymology  from  its  old 
absurdity  and  involves  a  perfeotly  possible  change  of  meaning ; 
compare  ev  trcpufiatvo/ih^,  Od.  5.  476,  for  a  clearing.  But  it  is 
inadmissible  from  the  fact  that  lacm  does  not  mean  an  '  opening 
in  a  wood '  in  Latin  for  which  the  proper  term  is  netnuB.  The 
sacred  character  of  a  lacus  is  well  known.  This  is  due  to 
its  consisting  of  trees  whose  sacred  character  with  the  anoie&ta 
it  is  unnecessary  to  establish.  A  reference  to  the  interesting 
passage  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia  iii.  399  sqq.  may  however  be 
permitted.  Compare  Hot.  Epist.  i.  6.  32  'nirtntem  uerba 
putas  et  lucum  ligna,*  i.e.  thot  saored  trees  are  only  timber. 
The  places  where  it  is  actually  opposed  to  nemiit  iiru  more 
conclusive  for  its  meaning.  So  in  Propertius  iv.  (v).  9,  S 
lucus  ubi  umbroso  fecerat  orbe  nemns  '  Where  the  saorl 
trees  (lucus)  bad  made  a  nemitt  with  their  ring  of  sliade.' 
words  are  also  opposed  in  Seneca  H«rc.  Oet.  !J5G,  Tao.  Gen 
9.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  the  three  words  lucttg,  i 
and  silua  ore  used  with  a  certain  degree  of  looeeneee; 
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that  the  proper  meaning  of  ttemus  '  wooded  pasture,  glade '  ( — 
the  Greek  vifWi,  with  which  indeed  it  is  generally  connected), 
has  been  enlarged  to  that  of '  wood,'  and  that  therefore  ttemm 
can  be  used  for  liiciis,  where  the  sacred  character  of  the  latter 
is  not  insisted  on.  Tet  the  converse  is  by  no  means  true ;  and 
lacus  the  'trees,'  is  never  used  for  nemm  the  'clearing'  or 
'  opening '  in  the  wood.  A  different  etymology  then  is  needed. 
A  natural  suggestion  is  that  a  collection  of  trees  is  named  from 
its  shade ;  and  Iticus  I  take  to  have  meant  originally  '  shade,' 
and  to  be  connected  with  the  Gk.  \vy^  'darkness,'  Xvydtm 
'dark,'  ri-Xiiy-r),  ^Xyf  'darkness,'  ^-Xvy-ows  (with  prosthetic 
1} ;  cf.  Curt.  Gr.  Et.  714)  '  dark,'  hr-TiKuy-di^ta  '  to  draw  a  veil 
,  over'  which  have  hitherto  been  underived.  colliicare  lucum 
Cato  de  Ke  Kustica  139  is  to  'make  a  clearing  in  a  wood,'  to 
remove  its  shade  completely.  Cf.  Fest.  ap.  Paul.  Diac.  p.  50 
(a  passage  which  tends  to  show  that,  if  lucua  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  colluco,  its  sacred  character  was  accidental  and 
derived  from  the  sacred  character  of  its  trees)  coUucare 
dicebant  cum  profanae  silitae  rami  deciderentur  officientes 
lumini;  in  p.  151  he  explains  it  more  exactly  as  succkU 
arboribns  locum  implere  luce.  So  sublucare  arborem  Feat. 
p.  34  of  pruning  a  tree,  and  interlucare  and  interlucatio  more 
than  once  in  Pliny  of  partial  clearing.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  verbs  presume  a  simple  'liicare  to  '  clear  of  shade ' 
to  take  its  bicin  from  anything,  as  we  speak  of  'beheading' 
and  of 'heading'  and  'tailing'  shrimps. 

With  lucu»  is  connected,  I  believe,  lueias,  the  name  of  a 
fish  that  lived  in  dark  pools  A     >n.  Id.  10.  120 
hio  etiam  Latio  rutu  pra     imine,  cultor 
atagnorom,  qaernlis  nis  ii        issima  ranis, 
Ate^M,  obMmn*  oIqa  oui  iq     laoonas 
obaidet. 
It  seems  not  impossible  that  for  lu{e)tew,  the  man  one 

of  whose  lights  is  darkened,  i  Kaohtigall  are  from 

the  ukmo  mot  LUK,  LUG.  "ivative  is 

liujeo  whiuh  properly  mp"'  uming,  in  black 

(uerti(  lagi^iA*      "ft*  from   the   form 

indicating  a 
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state  like  splendeo,  fl^ueo,  fioreo^  etc.  Hence  the  two  deriva- 
tions of  it  (1)  connecting  it  with  Gk.  Xilfyn  to  sob  and  (2)  with 
Gk.  \try£^6(>  bend,  Sk.  rug  break  in  pieces  must  be  set  aside. 
For  the  meaning  *  mourning '  I  may  refer  to  the  dictionaries. 
A  good  example  is  Mart.  l4.  37  puUo  lugentes  uellere  lanas. 
Other  places  are  Cic.  Sext.  14,  Plane.  42,  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
211,  where  he  mentions  the  haliitta  mutatio  as  a  distinctive 
feature  of  /actus. 
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III. —  INITIAL  MUTATIONS  IN  THE  LIVING 
CELTIC,  BASQUE,  SARDINIAN,  AND  ITALIAN 
DIALECTS.  By  H,I.H.  Prince  Lodis-Lucien 
Bonaparte. 

The  principal  Celtic  dialects,  comprising  Irish,  Gaelic,  and 
Manx  amongst  the  Gaelic,  and  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  and 
Breton  of  Vannes  amongst  the  Cambrian,  are  undoubtedly 
those  which  present  more  than  any  other  the  interesting 
property  of  regular  initial  mutations,  suppressions,  or  addi- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  words,  determined  by  the  forms  or 
meanings  of  preceding  words.  Other  dialects,  however,  as 
I  showed  for  the  first  time  in  my  "  Osservazioni  sulla  pro- 
nunzia  del  dialetto  sassarese  "  (prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  into  this  dialect  by 
the  late  Canon  Spano,  London,  1866),  possess  regular  initial 
mutations  similar  to  those  of  the  middle  form  of  the  Celtic, 
and  also  others  not  to  be  found  in  Celtic,  but  yet  taking  place 
in  a  similar  manner  under  the  influence  of  a  preceding  word. 
In  the  several  Basque  dialects,  initial  mutations,  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  advanced  form  (the  "  provection "  of 
Zeuss),  peculiar  to  Cornish,  Breton,  and  Breton  of  Vannes, 
are  also  to  be  observed,  but  only  under  the  influence  of  bai 
(when  meaning  'because'  and  not  'yes'),  and  of  ez  'not.' 
Amongst  the  four  principal  dialects  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
Logudorese  and  Cagliaritan,  both  belonging  to  the  Sardinian 
language  (but,  as  I  think,  Non-Italian,  although  Neo-Latin), 
show  initial  mutations  belonging  to  the  middle  form  of  the 
Celtic  languages,  without  reckoning  those  they  have  in 
common  with  standard  Italian  or  Tuscan.  And  this  obser- 
vation applies  also  to  the  third  dialect  of  Sardinia,  Sassarese, 
which  is  decidedly  Italian,  although  not  to  the  fourth,  Tem- 
piese,  which,  being  even  more  Italian  than  the  Sassarese, 
possesses  hardly  any  initial  mutation  not  to  be  found  in 
Italian.  Regular  initial  mutations  influenced  by  a  preceding 
FliiL  Trani.  1882-8-4.  12 
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word  as  in  Celtic,  do  certainly  exist  in  Italian,  but  tbey  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  foar  Celtic  forms,  middld,  nasal, 
aspirated,  or  advanced  ("  provection  ").  I  place  them  under 
a  new  form,  which  I  call  ''weak,"  taking  into  consideration 
this  very  important  fact,  viz.  that  In  Tuscan  Italian,  as  well 
as  in  the  majority  of  the  real  Italian  dialects  (such  as  Roman, 
the  two  Corsican,  Tempiese,  Sassarese,  Sicilian,  the  two 
Calabrian,  Neapolitan)  initial  consonants,  although  written 
single,  are  generally  pronounced  as  they  would  be  if  written 
double.  This  strong  pronunciation  of  consonants  occurs  not 
only  at  the  beginning  of  any  isolated  word,  or  of  any  word 
beginning  a  sentence  however  short  it  may  be,  but  also  every 
time  the  consonant  is  not  preceded  by  a  word  capable  of 
determining  the  mutations  constituting  the  ''  weak  "  form. 
It  iSf  then,  necessary  to  remember  that,  in  Italian  at  least,  the 
sounds  which  I  represent  in  my  tables  by  the  symbols  (bb, 
dd,  tf,  etc.),  are  the  natural  forms  of  consonants  beginning 
thoir  names  in  the  Italian  alphabet,  and  constituting  their 
first  or  radical  form  (see  note  5,  p.  179).  The  sounds  represented 
by  the  symbols  (d,  b,  f,  etc.),  are,  on  the  contrary,  mere 
mutations  of  (bb,  dd,  ff,  etc«),  and  are  determined,  as  in 
Oultic,  by  a  preceding  word. 

Hofore  i>utering  into  further  details  on  the  initial  mutation^ 
of  Coltio,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
rt)iiuirk  first  that  they  may  be  determined  by  two  very 
diiloreut  causes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects.  The 
tlrMt,  i>r  purely  syntactic,  depends  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  \kuA  obtaius  iu  Celtic  and  Basque,  while  the  second,  not 
only  syutuotio  but  phonetic  as  well,  belongs  to  Sardinian  and 
Ituliun.  As  au  iustance,  take  the  word  ''heart,"  as  in  all 
ilu)  (VUio,  Sanliuiuu,  and  Italian  dialects  here  treated: 
I '.  li'inh,  ovkihe,  the  Counaught  pronunciation  of  which 
woiild  U)  (expressed  phonetically  and  with  the  consonant  and 
VMWV'l  M)  luMs  I  have  adopted  and  explained  in  the  first  table, 
|iy  (kiv'io);  *^^  Gaelic,  m<i/i^,  pronounced  according  to  the 
Ihvmimo«4m  pixmuumtioa  (krid);  3^.  Manx,  c/ir^,  pron.  (kri) ; 
I  ,  VVpUh,  Ciiion,  pr.  ^k&llon) ;  5"^.  Cornish,  colon  (kolon)  ; 
0  I  Ua^Uui  of  L<k>n,  or  simply  "  Breton/'  ealoun  (k&lun) ; 
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7°.  Breton  of  Vannes,  or  simply  "  Vannes,"  kalon  (kalon) ; 
8°.  Logudorese,  coro  (kkoro) ;  9°.  Cagliaritan,  coru  (kkoru) ; 
10°.  Sassarese,  11°.  Tempiese,  and  12°.  Southern  Corsican, 
cari  (kkori) ;  13°.  Southern  Calabrian  and  14°.  Sicilian,  cori 
(kkori) ;  15°.  Northern  Corsican,  16°.  vulgar  Florentine  or 
rather  Florentine  "  Cianesco,"  17°.  Pisan  with  Livomese,  and 
18°.  Soman  or  rather  "Ilomanesco  Trasteverino ;"  20°. 
Northern  Calabrian,  core  (kkorc) ;  19°.  Neapolitan,  core 
(kkora) ;  21°.  Lucchese,  core  (kore)  ;^  22°.  Standard  Italian^ 
cuore  (kkuore).  All  these  words  being  isolated,  occur  under 
the  radical  form  and  begin  with  the  voiceless  sound  expressed 
by  (k),  as  in  Celtic  and  vulgar  Lucchese,  or  with  its  strong 
modification  expressed  by  (kk),  as  in  Sardinian  and  generally 
in  Italian.  Let  us  however  prefix  to  them  any  of  those 
words  capable  of  determining  an  initial  mutation,  and  we 
shall  perceive,  as  in  the  following  examples,  that  (k)  has  been 
mutated  either  into  voiced  (g),  as  in  Celtic  generally,  Sar- 
dinian, and  Sassarese,  or  has  remained  unaltered,  as  in 
Scottish  Gaelic,  or  been  entirely  suppressed,  as  in  vulgar 
Lucchese,  while  the  strong  modification  (kk)  has  been 
mutated  into  the  simple  (k),  as  in  standard  Italian  and  the 
majority  of  its  dialects,  or  into  (h),  as  in  vulgar  Florentine, 
or  otherwise  suppressed,  as  in  vulgar  Pisan  or  Livomese. 
Thus :  1°.  Irish,  bhur  gcroidhe  (war  gra'ie)  your  heart,  instead 
of  (war  kra'ie) ;  2°.  Gaelic,  hhur  cridhe  (viir  kria),  id, ;  3°. 
Manx,  nyti  gree  (w//ang  gri),  to?.,  instead  of  (wAang  kri)  ;  4° 
Welsh,  dy  gaian  (da  gallon),  thy  hearty  inst.  of  (da  k&llon) ; 
5°.  Cornish,  de  golon  (de  golon),  id.,  inst.  of  (de  kolon) ;  6°. 
Breton,  da  galoun  (da  gdlun),  «/.,  inst.  of  (da  k&lun) ;  7°. 
Vannes,  ha  galon  (ha  galon),  f</.,  inst.  of  (ha  kalon) ;  8°.  Lo- 
gudorese, 8u  coro  tou  (ssu  goro  ddn),  literally,  the  heart  thy, 
inst.  of  (ssu  kkoro  d6\i) ;  9°.  Cagliaritan,  8U  coru  tuu  (ssu  goru 
duu),  id,,  inst.  of  (ssu  kkoru  duu) ;  10°.  Sassarese,  iu  to  cori 
(llu  do  gori),  literally,  the  thy  heart,  inst.  of  (llu  do  kk6ri) ; 
IP.  Tempiese,  lu  to  cori  (llu  to  kori),  id.,  inst.  of  (llu  to 
kkori) ;  14°.  Sicilian,  hi  to  cori  (llu  to  kon),  id,,  inst.  of  (llu 

^  As  a  general  rule,  Lucchese  substitutes  the  weak  for  the  radical  Italian  form. 
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to  kkon) ;  12°.  Southern  CorBican,  u  to  cori  (u  \o  kori),  id.^ 
inst.  of  (u  to  kkori) ;  13°.  Southern  Calabrian,  u  to  cori  (u  to 
kori),  «V/.,  inst.  of  (u  to  kkor*) ;  15°,  Northern  Corsican,  u  to 
core  (u  to  kor^),  id,^  inst.  of  (u  to  kkore) ;  16°.  Florentine, 
itto  core  (itt(J  horc),  id.y  inst.  of  (itto  kkor^) ;  17°.  Pisan,  er 
tu  'ore  {er  ttu  6r^),  id,,  inst.  of  (^r  ttu  kkorc) ;  18°.  Roman, 
er  iu  core  {er  ttu  k6r<?),  id,,  inst  of  {er  ttu  kkore) ;  20°. 
Northern  Calabrian,  lu  core  tue  (Uu  kore  tu^),  the  heart  thy, 
inst.  of  (Uu  kkor^  tue) ;  19.  Neapolitan,  lo  core  tujo  {u  kora 
tuya),  id.,  inst.  of  (m  kkora  tuya) ;  21°.  Lucchese,  il  tu  'ore 
(il  tu  ore),  the  thy  heart,  inst.  of  (il  tu  kore) ;  22°.  Standard 
Italian,  //  tuo  ciiore  (il  ttuo  kuore),  id.^  inst.  of  (il  ttuo 
kku6r<?). 

However  numerous  may  be  the  instances  quoted,  they  will 

fail  however  to  show  the  purely  syntactic  nature  of  the  Celtic 

and  the  few  Basque  mutations,  and  the  phonetic  Sardinian 

and  Italian.     I  shall  speak  of  the  Basque  in  my  explanation 

of  Table  XIL,  which  relates  to  the  causative  bai  (bh&i)  and 

negative  ez   (es)   in  this   language.     The  purely  syntactic 

nature  of  the  mutation  in  the  Celtic  languages  (whatever  the 

ancient  original  cause  may  or  may  not  have  been),  is  shown 

by  the  fact  that  the  very  same  word,  spelled  and  pronounced 

in  the  same  way,  may  bring  about  two  different   forms  of 

mutation  in  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  that  immediately 

follows,  as,  for  instance,  by  reason  of  its  grammatical  gender, 

independently  of  the  nature  of  its  final  sound.     In  Irish, 

Gaelic,  Manx,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton  of  L^n,^  the  possessive 

adjective  expressed  in  English  either  by  his  or  by  her,  is  in 

both  cases  rendered  by  the  same  word :  a,  a,  e,  ei,  y,  hi  (a,  a, 

6^  4i,  e,  t),  respectively.     Now,  in  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx, 

c,  Oy  f ,  meaning  his,  governs  the  fourth  or  aspirated  form  of 

tion,  and  meaning  her,  almost  always,  the  first  or  radical; 

in  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton,  ei,  y,  hi,  meaning  his, 

the  aecond  or  middle  form,  and,  meaning  her^  the 

I     irated.    The  two  Celtic  branches  differ  very 

t  respect  in  the  application  of  the  same  principle. 

'  ftl  Am.  and  k^  (KO  nMmns  her.    Ex.  i  galon  (•  gal6n},  Att 
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The  following  are  instances :  1°.  Irish,  a  chroidhe  (a  khra'ie), 
his  hearty  and  a  croidhe  (a  kra'ie),  her  heart;  2°.  Gaelic, 
a  chridhe  (a  khria),  his  heart,  and  a  cridhe  (a  kria),  her  heart  \ 
3^  Manx,  e  chree  (e  khri),  his  heart ,  and  e  cree  (e  kr!),  her 
heart ;  4°.  "Welsh,  ei  galon  {i\  g&Uon),  his  hearty  and  ex  chalon 
(4i  khallon),  her  heart;  5°.  Cornish,  y  golon  (a  golon),  his 
heart,  and  y  holon  (a  holon),  her  heart ;  6°.  Breton,  h6 
galoun  (e  g&lun),  his  heart,  and  h6  c^haloun  (e  kh&lun),  her 
heart. 

The  Sardinian  and  Italian  mutations  are  phonetic  and 
independent  of  the  grammatical  character  of  the  preceding 
word.  The  initial  mutation  of  the  second  word  is  due  solely 
to  the  original  nature  of  the  final  sound  of  the  first  word, 
and  not  at  all  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  word  by  which  it 
is  preceded  (see  ray  "  Osservazioni  sulla  pronunziadel  dialetto 
sassarese ") ;  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary 
by  Schuchardt  (see  "  Romania,"  vol.  iii.  p.  13,  note  1),  who, 
as  I  think,  must  have  not  clearly  understood  my  little  Italian 
pamphlet,  from  which,  however,  he  has  derived  a  knowledge 
of  a  great  number  of  facts  previously  unknown  to  him.  The 
phonetic  cause  of  the  Non-Celtic  or  Non-Basque  initial 
mutations  is  clear  not  only  in  the  Italian  dialects  generally, 
but  also  in  the  two  Sardinian  and  Sassarese.  These  three 
dialects  make  no  exception,  notwithstanding  that  they  go  so 
far  in  a  purely  morphological  imitation  of  the  Celtic  muta- 
tions, as  to  simulate  the  second  or  middle  form  perfectly.  In 
this  respect  they  are,  so  to  say,  even  more  Celtic  than  the 
Scottish  Gaelic,  which  has  no  middle  form  of  mutation.  In 
fact,  (kria)  can  only  be  aspirated  in  (khria),  in  this  dialect, 
in  which  the  middle  form  (gria)  does  not  exist.  In  Irish, 
Manx,  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  Vannes,  Logudorese,  Cagli- 
aritan,  and  Sassarese,  on  the  contrary,  besides  the  aspirated, 
nasal,  advanced,  and  weak  forms,  which  appear  now  in  one, 
now  in  another,  although  never  all  in  the  same  dialect,  the 
middle  form  constantly  obtains  in  all,  as  in  (gra'ie,  gri, 
gallon,  golon,  galun,  golon,  goro,  goru,  gori),  respectively. 
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Obsertatioxs  gs  the  Fifteex  Tables. 

Table  I. 

It  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  phonetic  symbols  that  the 
comparison  of  languages  becomes  possible.  Words,  in  fact, 
ought  to  be  studied  as  they  are  or  as  they  have  been  heard, 
and  not  as  they  are  seen  on  paper.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  the  usual  spelling  should  constantly  accompany  the 
phonetic  symbols,  because  words,  unfortunately,  are  not 
known  to  the  despotic  public  at  large  as  they  ought  reason- 
ably to  be  written,  but  only  as  they  are  absurdly  spelled. 
This  I  have  done  in  my  quotations  and  examples,  either  by 
writing  in  the  text  the  entire  words  in  both  orthographies, 
or  by  printing  in  the  tables  in  italics  only  those  letters, 
digraphs,  trigraphs,  etc.,  of  the  usual  spelling,  which  repre- 
sent, whether  logically  or  not,  the  phonetic  symbols.  With 
regard  to  this  last,  I  only  regret  not  having  been  able  to 
make  use  of  my  own  symbols,  consisting  of  single  signs  for 
each  sound,  and  to  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  digraphs, 
trigraphs,  etc.,  which,  however,  always  represent  the  same 
simple  sounds,  no  matter  in  what  dialect  they  occur.  I 
remind  my  readers,  therefore,  that  they  should  give  their 
principal  attention  to  the  strict  phonetic  value  of  these 
symbols,  and,  as  regards  the  common  orthographies  now  in 
general  use,  that  they  should  not  forget  that  in  Irish,  Gaelic, 
Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassarese,  the  spelling  is  inten- 
tionally etymological  and  antiphonetic ;  that  in  Manx  it  is 
in  every  respect  absurd,  pretending  without  any  foundation 
to  be  phonetic,  without  being  at  the  same  time  in  the  least 
etymological ;  that  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  Breton,  Tannes, 
Basque,  Italian,  vulgar  Florentine,  Pisan  with  Livomese, 
Lucchese,  Roman,  Corsican,  Tempiese,  Sicilian,  Calabrian, 
and  Neapolitan,  the  spelling,  without  being  strictly  phonetic, 
is  based,  more  or  less,  on  phonetic  principles,  particularly  in 
the  Neapolitan,  where  the  initial  strong  sounds  are  in  a  great 
number  of  modem  books  represented  by  double  letters,  con- 
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trary  to  the  antiphonetic  custom  of  all  the  other  Italian 
dialects. 

As  the  examples  of  the  sounds  given  by  means  of  Irish 
and  dialectal  words,  which  are  not  generally  known,  are 
hardly  enough  to  guide  the  general  reader,  I  add  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  most  difficult,  referring,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  numbers  preceding  the  sounds,  as  they 
occur  in  my  printed  "Lists  of  vowels  and  consonants,** 
occupying  pp.  1293-1307  and  pp.  1352-1357  of  Alexander 
J.  Ellis's  "Early  English  Pronunciation."  These  numbers, 
for  distinction's  sake,  are  inclosed  in  []. 

9.  dy  [135]  is  the  voiced,  explosive,  and  palatalized  dental, 
differing  both  from  [172],  the  Russian  voiced,  explosive,  and 
palatalized  aheolar,  and  from  [246],  the  Hungarian  voiced, 
explosive,  and  palatalized  palatal, 

12.  dh  [134],  the  voiced  and  explosive  dental,  differing  both 
from  4d  [168],  the  common  voiced  and  explosive  alveolar  *d,* 
and  from  [240],  the  English  voiced  and  explosive  palatal  'd,* 
as  well  as  from  8  dh  [138],  the  voiced  and  continuous  dental 
'  th '  in  *  thee.' 

17.  ggj  [303],  the  voiced  and  continuous  guttural  whish  in 
its  strong  modification,  differing  both  from  18  ggy  [336], 
the  Italian  voiced,  explosive,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its 
strong  modification,  and  from  7  ddzh  [232],  the  Italian 
voiced  and  continuous  palatal  whish  in  its  strong  modifi- 
cation. 

20.  gj  [302],  the  voiced  and  continuous  guttural  whish  in 
its  weak  modification,  differing  both  from  21  gy  [335],  the 
Italian  voiced,  explosive,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its  weak 
modification,  and  from  11  dzh  [231],  the  Italian  voiced  and 
continuous  palatal  whish  in  its  weak  modification,  or  from  the 
English 'j' in 'jelly.' 

25.  hw  [328],  the  voiceless,  explosive,  aspirated,  and 
labialized  guttural,  only  approaching  to  [81],  the  English 
aspirated  and  labial  serai- vowel,  according  to  those  who  still 
decline  to  pronounce  '  wh '  in  '  which '  as  a  simple  '  w,'  or 
70  w  [89],  the  labial  semi-vowel. 

30.  kj  [299],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  guttural  whish  in 
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its  woak  modification,  differing  both  from  36  ky  [324],  the 
Italian  voiceless,  explosire,  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its  weak 
moilitieation,  and  from  61  tsh  [224],  the  Italian  voiceless  and 
continuous  fHiiatal  tchUh  in  its  weak  modification,  or  from  the 
English  *  ch  '  in  •  child/ 

3'^.  kkj  [300],  the  voiceless  and  coHtinuous  guttural  whish 
in  its  strong  modification,  differing  both  from  34  kky  [325], 
the  Italian  voiceless,  explo^ice^  and  palatalized  guttural  in  its 
strong  modification,  and  from  64  ttsh  [225],  the  Italian 
voiceless  and  coutinuouji  palatal  urhUA  in  its  strong  modifica- 
tion. 

4L    /  [141],  the  roleetl  and  liquid  d^al,  differing  from 

42.  /A  [131],  the  roiceil  and  liquid  labio-linguaL  The 
Manx,  41  /  [141].  and  the  Irish,  42  lA  [131],  differ  also  from 
88  Ih  [S5S],  the  Welsh  roiceles^  and  liquid  guttural;  [361], 
the  PiJish  roicetl  and  liquid  guttural;  [258],  the  EngUah 
rt>»(W  and  liquid  palatal^  and  37  1  [1^7],  the  common  roieed 
and  liquid  aiceol.tr  '  L''  Sassaresse  possesses  the  sounds  41,  38, 
and  37. 

47.  fiA  [17$]»  the  voiced,  explosive,  and  Honalised  alreolar, 
dit&riug  both  from  45  n  [175],  the  common  na^ctl  alctolar^ 
and  tr\>m  [24v^\  the  English  mx^al  palataL  The  sound, 
4r  hH^  may  be  very  roughly  and  not  exactly  represented 
bv  *du.* 

54  ry  [269\  the  vv>iced^  trilled,  and  palatalized  palatal, 
differiug  tWm  52  r  ~2t^t>\  the  common  voiced,  trilled,  and 
fiC^H-ptLHCu^iseti  palatal  *r/ 

("O.  ty  ^l-3o\  the  voiceless^  explosive^  and  palatalized 
dental*  ditleriug  both  from  ^lt>5].  the  Russian  voieelessy  «x- 
pkxjive*  and  palatalttfed  tkeo^ir^  and  from  [2'fe>],  the  Honga- 
riAa  vciv.vk55tik  expkvive.  and  palatalLaed  paiutaL 

o«5.  '.k  ^l'^«\  the  voiceless  and  exulmice  Jenialy  differing 
bi."»5h  trvui  •5c>  t  ^15iJ\  the  common  voiceless  and  exphtMe 
■i.'cf'jinr  '  t/  and  t*roni  '035".  the  En:riish  voiceless  and 
rx7jtutt:i>f  '/ti.'uc  / ' '  t.*  as  well  cfcs  from  oi^  th  T L-3d\  the  voicclcaa 
a3>d  .Vitciit.iOit^  i'f^ttuu  "  th  '  in  'thin.* 

'5l',  '•  ^l-7\  nh^f  uAsal  continuous  \idio-^Iett/kily  bearing  the 
saoiie  relation  "c  o7  v     IL>\  th<  voiced  coatinuooi  Mi^ 
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dental^  or  English  '  v/  as  43  m  [93],  the  nasal  lahiaJ,  or 
English  '  m/  bears  to  1  b  [85],  the  voiced  and  explosive 
labial,  or  English  '  b.' 

71.  w  [98],  the  nasal  and  labial  semi-vowel,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  70  w  [89],  the  labial  semi-vowel,  or  English 
*  w,'  as  a  nasal  vowel  bears  to  a  non-nasal. 

98.  B  [254],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  palatal  Spanish 
Basque  *s,'  differing  both  from  55  s  [182],  the  voiceless, 
continuous,  and  rather  alveolar  English  '  s,'  as  well  as  from 

99.  J  [310],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  velar  \jjutturO' 
palatal^  French  Basque  '  s.' 

100.  ts  [234],  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  double  palatal 
Spanish  Basque  '  ts,'  differing  from  60  ts  [146],  the  voiceless, 
continuous,  and  double  alveolar  Italian  '  z.'  These  sounds  I 
call  "  double,"  because,  in  fact,  they  may  be  roughly  and  not 
exactly  represented  so :  the  latter,  by  58  t  [159],  the  voice- 
less and  explosive  alveolar  immediately  followed  by  55  s 
[182],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  alveolar  ;  and  the  former, 
by  [235],  the  voiceless  and  explosive  palatal  immediately 
followed  by  99  J  [254],  the  voiceless  and  continuous  palatal. 

101.  tj,  the  voiceless,  continuous,  and  double  velar  French 
Basque  *  ts '  or  *  x,'  differing  from  the  preceding  Spanish 
Basque  sound  by  the  former  being  produced  in  the  soft  instead 
of  the  hard  palate.  This  sound  *  X] '  is  not  to  be  found  in  my 
"Listsof  Vowels  and  Consonants,"  where  it  should  form  [303 "]. 

The  first  part  of  this  table  treats  only  of  such  consonants 
as  are  concerned  in  mutation.  The  second  part  gives  the 
vowels  and  consonants  not  concerned  in  mutation,  which  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  phonetic  representation  of  the 
words  cited.  No  very  great  accuracy  is  here  aimed  at,  for 
ex.,  82  (a)  is  used  for  the  English  sound  represented  by  '  u  * 
in  *  cuff '  and  the  French  '  eu  '  or  *  ecu '  in  '  veuf '  or  '  ca^ur,' 
and  generally  any  other  related  obscure  vowels,  although  the 
French  *  eu '  in  '  peu,'  if  it  occurred  in  the  words  cited, 
would,  as  being  too  different  from  *  eu  '  in  '  veuf,'  be  repre- 
sented by  {o).  In  the  same  way  91  (ii)  is  used  not  only  for 
French  *  u,'  but  for  any  other  sound  nearly  related  to  it. 
The  use  of  the  acute,  as  in  (a),  to  mark  tonic  accent,  and  also 
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diphthongal  emphasis^  on  short  vowels,  has  been  sapplemented 
by  that  of  the  circumflex,  as  in  (&=a),  to  represent  the  tonic 
accent,  and  also  diphthongal  emphasis,  on  long  vowels. 

Table  II. 

This  table  shows  all  the  initial  mutations  of  which  the 
Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  radical  sounds  are 
capable.  The  first  column  shows  the  radical  sound,  and  the 
second  the  sounds  into  which  it  is  mutated,  both  expressed 
phonetically,  according  to  the  symbols  given  in  the  first  table. 
No  distinction  of  dialects  is  made  in  the  second  table,  but  the 
following  tables.  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  XII., 
XIII.,  XIV.,  show  the  mutations  proper  to  each  dialect.  I 
have  not  comprised  amongst  initial  mutations  those  changes 
in  words  of  the  Basque  and  Sassarese  dialects,  which  are  not 
merely  initial,  but  are  due  to  the  coalescence  of  the  final  sound 
of  the  preceding  with  the  initial  sound  of  the  following  word. 
Examples:  1°.  Guipuscoan  Basque,  onak  dira,  onak  halira 
(onatira,  onapalira),  they  are  good,  if  they  were  good,  and  in 
the  Labourdin  dialect,  onak  dire,  onak  halire  (onatire,  onapa* 
lire) .  2°.  Sassarese,  pal  cad^,  pal  chistu  (ppakkadi ,  ppakkillhu) , 
to  fall,  for  this;  pal  quattru  {ppa,kkhw&ttr\i)f  for  four;  pal  gudl, 
pal  ghettu  (ppagghudi,  ppaggh^ttu),  to  enjoy,  for  jemry;  pal 
guantu  (ppa^^rAt^&nttu),  for  glove;  pal  te  (ppallh^),  for  thee; 
pal  dd  (ppa//&),  to  give. 

Table  III.     Irish. 

The  Irish  language  presents  three  forms  of  initial  muta- 
tions :  the  middle,  the  nasal,  and  the  aspirated.  This  is  also 
the  case  with  Manx  and  Welsh.  These  three  dialects  have 
two  forms  more  than  the  Gaelic :  the  middle  and  the  nasal, 
and  also  one  form  more  (the  nasal)  and  one  form  less  (the 
advanced)  than  the  Cornish  and  the  two  Breton  dialects. 
The  form  called  "  eclipsis  "  by  Irish  grammarians  comprises, 
under  a  single  name,  both  the  middle  and  nasal  forms,  and, 
accordingly,  they  express  them  by  fixing  to  the  radical  con- 
sonant, which  becomes  silent,  the  consonant  into  which  it  has 
been  mutated  and  which  is  therefore  the  only  one  pronounced. 
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In  fact,  the  sounds  (g,  (/A,  dy,  b,  w,  v),  belonging  to  the 
middle,  and  {nh,  ny,  m),  belonging  to  the  nasal  form,  are 
etymologically,  although  antiphonetically,  expressed  in  Irish 
hy  gc,  diy  bp,  bhf^  nd,  mb.  The  sound  (ng),  however,  is  not 
represented  by  ngg,  but  simply  by  ng^  as  in  bhur  ngabhar  (war 
ngowar)  '  your  goat,'  instead  of  bhur  nggabhar. 

In  the  aspirated  form  in  Irish,  {th,  ty)  mutate  into  (h)  and 
(s,  sh)  into  (h,  thy  ty),  but  (f )  is  suppressed.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  occurs  in  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  the  two  Breton  dialects. 
In  Welsh  neither  (f)  nor  (s)  are  subject  to  mutation  at  all, 
although  (t)  can  be  aspirated  into  (th).  In  Cornish  and  the 
two  Breton  dialects,  although  (t)  is  subject  to  be  aspirated 
into  (th)  in  the  former  and  into  (z)  in  the  two  latter,  (s) 
possesses  no  aspirated  form,  being  only  capable  of  being 
mutated  into  (z)  tdso  in  the  middle  form;  while  (f)  is  not 
subject  to  mutation  in  the  two  Breton  dialects,  and  in 
Cornish,  instead  of  being  suppressed,  (f )  is  mutated  into  (h). 

Table  IV.    Gaelic, 

Gaelic  possesses  only  the  aspirated  form  of  mutation,  and 
replaces  the  middle  and  nasal  forms  of  Irish  (see  Table  XI.), 
by  the  radical.  Thus,  the  Irish  bhur  dfonn,  bhur  nduine  (war 
dhBuh,  war  nhina),  your  irare,  your  man,  are  in  their  Gaelic 
counterparts,  bhur  ionn,  bhur  duine  (viir  thonh,  vur  dhuinQ), 

Gaelic  diflFers  also  from  Irish  in  the  pronunciation  of  /,  d 
slender.  Thus,  tir,  Dia  (tyiry,  Dyia),  country,  God,  in 
Irish,  are  ttr,  Dia  (tshiry,  Dzhia)  in  Gaelic. 

Table  V.     Manx. 

Although  the  Manx  dialect  is  the  least  known  amongst  the 
Celtic,  I  have  studied  it  with  more  care  than  any  others  of 
the  Gaelic  branch,  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  which 
it  presents.  About  thirty  years  ago  I  went  to  the  pretty 
little  island  of  Man,  and  there  I  remained  some  weeks,  taking 
up  my  abode  partly  in  Douglas,  partly  in  Ballaugh,  from 
whence  I  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  late  Rev.  J,  E.  Harrison, 
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Vicar  of  Jurby,  who,  with  the  late  Rev.  Th.  Howard,  Rector 
of  Ballaugh,  Rev.  W.  Drury,  Vicar  of  Kirk  Braddan,  and 
other  native  gentlemen,  but  particularly  with  the  assistance, 
at  my  request,  of  the  countrymen  throughout  the  island, 
decided  some  doubtful  points  concerning  the  phonetism  and 
initial  mutation  of  this  dialect.  My  best  thanks  to  the  living 
and  my  best  wishes  for  the  departed !  It  is  only  in  this 
small  island,  and  the  very  small  adjoining  island  of  Calf  of 
Man,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Rushen,  that  Manx  still 
exists,  although,  unfortunately,  in  articulo  mortis.  It  is 
rarely  heard,  and  only  a  minority  of  the  natives  can  speak  it. 
According  to  Mr.  Jenner  (see  '*  Transactions  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society,  1875-6,"  p.  193),  Kirk  Arbory  was  in  1875 
the  only  church  in  which  Manx  was  used  once  a  month.  In 
1852,  however,  it  was  used  more  or  less  in  every  parish 
church,  although  at  present  it  is  not  heard  even  at  Kirk 
Arbory. 

The  Manx  dialect,  as  the  Scottish  Gaelic,  replaces  Irish 
(ty,  dy),  by  (tsh,  dzh).  Cheery  Jee  (tshir,  Dzhi),  country ^ 
Oody  correspond  in  fact  to  Irish  tkr,  Dia  (tylry,  Dyio)  and  to 
Gaelic  ilr^  Dia  (tshiry,  Dzhid). 

With  regard  to  the  nasal  form  (see  Table  XI.),  there  is 
a  difference  between  Manx  and  Irish.  This  form  does  not 
exist  in  Gaelic,  as  I  have  stated  already,  but  in  Manx  the 
sound  (b)  exclusively  is  susceptible  of  it.  In  Irish,  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  (b),  but  also  (g,  dh,  dy)  are  liable  to 
the  nasal  mutation,  while  Manx  adopts  the  aspirated  form 
for  its  own  (g,  d,  dh,  dzh),  represented  by  g,  e/,  d^j.  Let  us 
take  the  word  Ood  in  the  three  Gaelic  dialects:  1°.  Irish, 
Dia  (Dyia);  dr  Ndia  (ar  Nyia),  our  God;  2°.  Gaelic,  Dia 
(Dzhia) ;  ar  Dia  (ar  Dzhi^z),  id, ;  3°.  Manx,  Jee  (Dzhi) ;  nt/n 
Tee  (nliBn  Yi),  id,  *  These  instances  clearly  show  that  the 
government  of  the  forms  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  three 
Gaelic  dialects. 

Although  Manx  is  the  most  corrupted  of  the  three  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  it  possesses  such  striking  initial 
mutations,  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  two,  that  they  re- 
quire some  mention.    I  leave  to  others  the  task  of  explaining 
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in  a  satisfactory  manner,  either  by  the  most  ancient  Irish,  or 
by  the  two  other  modem  dialects,  the  existence  in  Manx  (see 
Table  V.)  of  such  initial  mutations  as  the  following :  1°. 
♦(k)  into  (gh) ;  2°.  *(k)  into  (dh) ;  3°.  (k)  into  (h) ;  4°.  (g) 
into  (nh) ;  5.  (g)  into  (ny) ;  6°.  ♦(g)  into  (v) ;  7°.  (g)  sup- 
pressed ;  8°.  (h)  into  {dh) ;  9°.  (h)  into  (dzh) ;  10°.  (dh) 
suppressed;  11°.  (»/*)  suppressed ;  12°.  (b)  suppressed ;  13°. 
(m)  suppressed ;  14°.  (f )  into  (dh) ;  15°.  (f )  into  (nh) ;  16°. 
(f)  into  (ny) ;  17°.  (v)  into  (w) ;  18°.  (s)  into  (dh) ;  hf.  (s) 
into  (k) ;  20°.  (s)  into  (g) ;  21°.  (s)  into  (nh) ;  22°.  (s)  into 
(b) ;  23°.  (s)  suppressed ;  24°.  ♦(sh)  into  (gh) ;  25°.  (sh)  into 
(ny) ;  26^  (sh)  into  (b).  These  mutations  are  sometimes 
Tery  irregular,  and  the  existence  of  a  few  of  them,  which  I 
have  marked  *,  may  or  may  not  be  doubtful,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  hear  them  from  a  Manxman's  own  mouth,  but 
the  majority  of  them  do  certainly  exist  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  all  are  confirmed  either  by  the  Manx  Bible  or 
by  Cregeen's  excellent  Manx  dictionary. 

Table  VI.     Welsh. 

The  Welsh  language  is  the  only  one  in  which  three 
regular  initial  mutations  in  the  same  word  are  possible.  In 
fact  the  sounds  (k,  t,  p),  written  (?,  t,  p,  become  (g,  d,  b) 
g,  d,  b,  in  the  middle  form ;  (ngh,  nh,  mh)  ngh,  nh,  mh,  in 
the  nasal,  and  (kh,  th,  f )  ch,  th,  ph^  in  the  aspirated.  Neither 
in  Irish,  nor  in  Manx,  are  (k;  th,  ty,  tsh ;  p)  c;  t;  p, 
subject  to  nasality,  because  words  capable  of  determining  this 
mutation  either  in  the  Irish  sounds  (g ;  dh,  dy ;  b)  g,  d,  b,  or 
in  the  Manx  sound  (b)  b,  are  only  capable  of  determining 
the  middle  form  mutations  in  (k;  th,  ty,  tsh;  p).  Exam- 
ples: 1°.  Welsh,  tad  (tkd),  father ;  (vb  nhkd)  ft/  nhad, 'my 
father*;  2°.  Irish,  tal  (thdl),  adze;  (ar  dhol)  dr  dtdl,  'our 
adze' ;  3°.  Manx,  thaal  (thdX),  id;  (uhQu  dh&l)  nyn  dhaal,  'id.' 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a  word  beginning  with  (b)  be  chosen  for 
example,  then  the  nasal  mutation  will  appear  in  the  three 
dialects:  1°.  Welsh,  brawd  (braud),  brother;  (vo  mr&ud) /y 
mraird,  'my  brother';  2°.  Irish,  brdthair  (brohiry),  brother^ 
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friar;  (ar  mrdhiry)  dr  mbrdthair,  *our  brother,  friar*;  3°- 
Manx,  braar  (brfir),  brother;  (nAaa  mrSr)  ni/n  mraar,  'our 
brother/ 

Table  VII.     Cornish. 

Cornish,  in  the  majority  of  those  initial  mutations  which 
are  not  common  to  the  whole  Cambrian  branch,  follows  the 
two  Breton  dialects  (see  Tables  VIII.  and  IX.)  and  but 
rarely  the  Welsh,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  follows  its  own 
peculiar  course.  It  follows  Breton  in  rejecting  the  Welsh 
nasal  form,  for  which  it  substitutes  the  aspirated,  as  in 
ow  holon  (o  h61on),  my  hearty  and  corresponding  to  Breton 
va  c^haUmn  (va  kh&lun) ;  to  Vannes  me  halon  (ma  hal6n),  but 
differing  from  Welsh  fy  nghalon  (ve  ngh&Uon),  and  not  (va 
kh&Uon),  which  would  have  to  be  written  fy  chalon^  if  it 
were  in  existence.  The  analogy  of  Cornish  with  Vannes  is 
striking  in  the  substitution  of  (h)  for  (kh)  in  the  aspirated 
form  of  (k). 

Cornish,  Breton,  and  Basque  possess  the  advanced  form 
which  is  wanting,  at  least  as  a  regular  mutation,  in  all  the 
other  Celtic  and  Non-Celtic  dialects^  although  it  does  not 
appear  by  the  Cornish  remains  that  the  possessive  adjective 
your  is  capable  of  governing  this  fifth  Celtic  form,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  two  Breton  dialects  with  words  be- 
ginning with  (g,  d,  b).  Examples:  bara  (bara),  at  L6on, 
and  (bard),  at  Vannes,  bread;  and  hd  para  ;  hou  para  (d  para ; 
hu  par4),  your  breads  are  not  in  Cornish,  bara ;  agas  para 
(b&ra ;  &gas  p&ra),  but  bara;  agaa  bara  (b&ra ;  dgas  b&ra),  or 
rather  (gus  b&ra).  On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  form 
mutations  sometimes  take  place  in  Cornish  with  the  particle 
ow  (d),  tn,  but  not  (as  far,  at  least,  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover)  in  the  same  way  as  in  Breton ;  for  the  sound  (d) 
is  the  only  one  in  this  language  which  admits  of  such  a 
mutation,  either  under  the  influence  of  the  particle  6  (d), 
and  corresponding  to  Cornish  ow  (o),  or  under  that  of  the 
conjunctions  ^,  ma  {e,  ma),  that.  In  Vannes,  ^  (•)  represents 
both  the  particle  ow  and  the  conjunctions  d^  tna,  of  the 
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Breton   of  Leon.      In   Cornish,   the  particle  otc  not   only 

mutates  (d)  into  (t),  but  also  the  initial  (g)  into  (k),  (b)  into 

(p),  andy  in  a  single  instance  only,  so  far  as  I  know  of,  (gw) 

into  (f).     These  last  mutations  do  not  occur  in  the  Breton 

dialects,  in  which  the  aforesaid  particles  always  determine 

the  middle  form  or  mutations  of  (g)  into  (kh)  or  (h)  and  of 

(gw,  b,  m)  into  (v).    The  following  are  examples :  I.  Cornish, 

1°.  guerthe  (gwertha),   '  to  sell ' ;    ow  guerthe  (O  kw^rtha), 

celling;  2°.  guyskel  (gwiskel),  'to  strike';  ow  fyaky  (d  fiski), 

itril'ing ;  3°.  dos  (doz),  'to  come';  ow  toe  (d  tdz),  coming; 

4°.  bete  (b^u),  'to  live';  ow  pew  (d  p^u),  living:  IL  Breton, 

P.  gtcerza  (gw^rza),  'id.';  6  c^hwerza  (d  khw^rza),  id,;  3°, 

doM  (dot),  'id.';  6  toilt  (o  tot),  id,;  4°.  Uva  (beva),  'id.'; 

6  tkta  (o  v^va),  id,;  6°.  miret  (miret),  'to  keep';  6  virct  (d 

Tiret),  keeping :  III.  Vannes*,  1°.  guerhein  (gwerh^in),  '  id.' ; 

i  hyerkein  (t  hwerhein),  id, ;  3°.  dont  (dont),  '  id.' ;  e  tont  {% 

tont),  id.;  4°.  bihuein  (bihii^in),  'id.';  i  vihuein  (/ vihiiein), 

id,;  5".  mirein  (mirein),  'id.  * ;  i  rirein  {i  virgin),  id. 

Cornish,  in  a  single  case  quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Norris,  follows 
Breton  and  not  Welsh  in  admitting  the  middle  form  muta- 
tion of  (s)  into  (z) :  aendzhyn  (s^ndzhm),  'we  consider; '  ny 
ifikdzhyn  (na  zdndzhm),  we  do  7iot  consider.  This  sound  in 
£bct  receives  no  initial  mutation  in  Welsh,  while  in  the  two 
Breton  dialects,  under  the  influence  of  various  preceding 
weirds,  besides  the  negative  conjunction,  it  is  regularly 
aiTitAted  into  (z) :  sac'h;  senfotnp  (sakh ;  setomp),  'bag;  wo 
'ihftj'/  h4  zac^h;  n^  zentomp  (e  zdkh  ;  ne  zetomp),  //w  bag ;  ice 
it}  10^  oiey,  and  in  Vannes,  sa/i;  sefdamb  (sdkh;  setamb) ;  ^  zah; 
ffi  zt^Tir.imb  (i  z4kh ;  na  zetamb). 

Ti-r  sound  (g),  which  in  its  middle  form  can  only  be  sup- 
3r»f»ed  in  Welsh,  may  in  Cornish  not  only  be  suppressed,  as 
jB  2«ir:*rrally  the  case,  but  also  occasionally  mutated  into  (w) 
IT  ^-r^-c  h).  In  Breton,  (g),  not  being  followed  by  (w),  is 
y>^TyL:^'z\j  mutated  into  (kh),  but  in  the  Tr^guier  sub-dialect 
X  ^i  T^)  is  suppressed  as  it  is  in  Welsh  in  every  case, 
-w'iiIk  'jz.  ordinary  L^on  Breton,  the  whole  (gw)  is  mutated 
11.)    I     *:ngle    (v).     In   Vannes,    finally,    (g)    is   constantly 

SJAZ^L  into  (hj,  but  this  is  only  very  rarely  the  case  in 
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Cornish.  Examples:  I.  Cornish,  1°.  gavar  (gavar),  *goat;' 
y  avar  (e  dvar),  his  goat;  2°.  golow  (g(Jlo),  'light;'  y  icolow 
(e  wdlo),  his  light;  (this  mutation,  which  is  peculiar  to 
Cornish,  occurs,  according  to  Mr.  R.  Williams,  in  words 
beginning  with  '  go '  or  '  gu.')  3°.  guydn  (gwidn),  *  white '; 
byuh  ichydn,  wydn  (biuh  hwidn,  widn),  literally,  cow  tchite; 
II.  Welsh,  1°.  gafr  (g&vr),  'id.';  ei  afr  (di  Avr),  id.;  2°.  go- 
leu  (g(Jl5u)  *  id.' ;  ei  oleu  {4\  dlsii),  id. ;  3°.  gwyn  (gwun),  'id.'; 
huwch  iryn  (biiukh  wun),  id.  III.  Breton,  1°.  gaour  (g&ur), 
*id.';  hi  c'haour  {e  khaur),  id.;  2°,  gouJou  (gulu),  *id.*;  hi 
c^houlou  {e  khulu),  id. ;  3°.  gwenn  (gw(5n),  '  id.' ;  bioc*h  tenn, 
or  wenn  at  Tr6guier  (biok  ven,  wen),  id.  IV.  Vannes,  1°. 
gavr  (g&vr),  'id.' ;  i  havr  (i  h&vr),  id. ;  2°.  goleu  (gola'),  'id.'; 
i  holeu  {i  hola ),  id. ;  3°.  giien  (gii^n),  *  id.' ;  buoh  huen  (biiokh 
hii^n),  id. 

Neither  Cornish  nor  Breton  possess  the  two  mutations  of 
Welsh  (Ih)  and  (rh),  these  being  constantly  replaced  by 
(1,  r) :  1°.  Welsh,  Uoer ;  rhew  (Ihoiir;  rhfiu),  'moon;  frost'; 
ei  loer ;  ei  rew  {6\  Idiir;  ^i  r^u),  his  moon;  his  frost;  2°. 
Cornish,  lur ;  rew  (Idr ;  r^u),  *  id.' ;  y  lur ;  y  rew  (e  Iftr ;  e 
r^u),  id.;  3°.  Breton,  loar ;  rid  (loar;  rid),  *id.';  hi  loar ; 
hi  rid)  {e  loar;  e  rid),  id.;  4°.  Vannes,  luer;  rid  (lii^r;  r^^), 
'  id.' ;  6  luer ;  i  rid  {i  lii^r ;  i  red),  id. 

Cornish  and  Welsh  entirely  agree  in  the  aspirated  mutation 
of  (t),  as  well  as  in  the  middle  mutation  of  (d),  but  in  the 
two  Breton  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  both  (t)  and  (d),  in  the 
same  cases,  mutate  into  (z) :  Welsh,  tad  (tad),  father,  is  tas 
(t&z),  in  Cornish;  tdd  (tad),  in  Breton;  tat  (t&t),  in  Vannes; 
and  her  father  is  rendered  in  the  same  dialects  respectively, 
by  ei  thad  (ai  th&d),  y  thas  (e  thkz),  hi  zad  {e  z&d),  hi  zat  (ht 
z4t)  ;  while  Welsh  dyn  (diin),  maw,  is  dean  (d^an),  in 
Cornish;  din  (d^n),  in  Breton;  din  (din),  in  Vannes;  and 
his  man  is  rendered  respectively,  hy  ei  ddyn  (ai  dhiin),  y  dhean 
(e  dh^an),  hi  zin  (e  z6n),  6  z^n  (i  zin). 

The  middle  mutations  of  (tsh)  and  (d)  into  (dzh),  of 
which  the  first  exists  also  in  Manx,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Cornish  dialect,  the  only  one  of  the  Cambrian  branch  which 
possesses  the  sounds  (tsh,  dzh).     These  sounds  are  replaced 
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^y  (t>  ^f  <J^)  in  Welsh,  and  by  (t,  d,  z)  in  the  two  Breton 
dialects:  P.  Cornish,  ishi  (tsh^i),  'house*;  y  dzhi  (e  dzhei), 
*  his  house ' ;  df/dh  (didh),  '  day ' ;  y  dzhydh  and  also  y  dhydh 
(e  dzhfdh,  e  dhfdh),  his  day ;  2°.  Welsh,  ty^  ei  dy ;  dydd,  ex 
ddydd  (tu,  di  du ;  diidh,  di  dhiidh),  id;  3°.  Breton,  U,  he  dl; 
deiz,  hdzeiz  (tt,  e  dt;  d^iz,  e  z(5iz),  id;  3°.  Vannes,  ti^  i  di;  de, 
i  zd  (ti,  i  dl ;  dt,  i,  zi),  id. 

But  the  strangest  Cornish  mutation,  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  the  Celtic  languages,  is  the  change  of  (f) 
into  (h)  after  the  definite  article,  as  in  floh  (flcJh),  '  child ' ; 
an  hloh  (an  hl()h),  the  child. 

Table  VIII.  and  Table  IX-    Breton  Dialects. 

The  following  mutations  are  proper  to  the  Breton  language, 
besides  those  of  the  advanced  form  belonging  also,  although 
imperfectly,  to  Cornish,  and  even,  although  rarely,  to  Basque : 
I*",  (g)  mutated  into  (kh),  and  2°.  (gw)  into  (v),  both  in  the 
Leon  dialect  or  ordinary  Breton,  and  3°.  (g)  mutated  into 
(h),  and  4°.  (h)  into  (g),  both  in  Vannes  Breton.  They 
belong  to  the  second  or  middle  form ;  and,  as  all  three 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  last  six  lines  of  p.  169, 1  proceed 
at  once  to 


Table  X.  and  Table  XI. 

Table  X.  gives  the  possessive  adjectives,  as  well  as  the 
definite  and  indefinite  articles,  in  all  the  Celtic  languages, 
while  Table  XI.  shows  the  influence  of  the  possessive  adjec- 
tives on  the  initial  mutations.  The  Arabic  figures  indicate 
the  form  of  mutation  of  which  the  symbols  that  follow  them 
are  capable.  The  study  of  this  table  is  highly  important,  on 
account  of  its  showing  the  difierence  which  exists  amongst 
the  Celtic  dialects  (even  sometimes  amongst  those  belonging 
to  the  same  branch)  in  the  government  of  the  forms  by  the 
possessive  adjectives,  in  the  number  of  the  forms,  and  in  the 
sounds  admitting  of  mutation. 

PhU.  Irani.  1882-8^.  13 
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Table  XII.     Basque.* 

The  only  Basque  words  capable  of  producing  regular, 
initial,  and  syntactic  or  grammatical  mutations  as  in  Celtic, 
are  bai  (bh&i),  yes,  or,  according  to  the  Souletin  dialect,  bei 
(bh^i),  and  ez  (6s),  no,  not.  The  sounds  which  undergo 
mutation  are  (g,  d,  bh,  s,  sh),  written  g,  d,  b,  2,  ch,  and  the 
mutates  themselves  are  (k,  t,  p,  ts,  tsh),  written  k,  t,  p,  tz,  tch. 
These  mutations  occur  almost  exclusively  in  the  verb,  and, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  Basque  dialects,  some  of  them 
are  obligatory,  some  optional,  or  even  rejected.  The  Basque 
mutations  all  belong  to  the  fifth  or  advanced  form,  proper  to 
Breton  and  Cornish.  The  particle  ez  (6s)  always  keeps  its 
negative  meaning,  both  when  it  is  isolated  and  when  it  acts 
as  a  mutator,  but  the  particle  bat,  bei  (bh&i,  bh6i),  as  a 
mutator,  loses  its  affirmative  sense,  and  either  assumes  a 
causative  signification  answering  to  the  conjunction  because, 
or  else  it  merely  represents  the  obligatory  government,  called 
by  Inchauspe  **  incidental,"  and  by  me  "  causative."  Exam- 
ples from  the  Labourdin  dialect :  I.  bai,  1^  bai,  ana  da  (bh&i, 
on&  d4),  yes,  he  is  good',  2^.  ona  baita  (on&  bhaitd),  replacing 
ona  bai  da  (on&  bh&i  d&),  because  he  is  good;  3°.  zein  ona  baita 
(s6in  on&  bhaitd),  who  is  good,  literally,  who  because  is  good, 
which,  though  simply  impossible  in  English,  is  nevertheless 
imperatively  required  by  the  relative  pronoun  zein  (s^in), 
who — one  of  those  words  which  in  Labourdin  govern  the 
incidental  or  causative  baita  (bhaitd),  and  not  the  single  da 
(da),  is — ;  contrary  to  what  happens  with  the  English  who, 

>  Here  I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  following  very  interesting  remark  of  my 
friend,  Capt.  Duvoisin,  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  Labourdin  Basaue 
dialect,  and  one  of  the  best  philologists  of  the  Euskalerria :  **  Voici  une  formation 
plus  singoli^re,  mais  aussi  plus  rare ;  elle  consiste  k  remplacer  par  un  m  et  quelque- 
fois  par  un  6  la  premiere  lettre  du  mot  r6p6t6 :  handi-mandiak  '  les  grands  de  la 
terre,'  hautsi-mautsiak  Mes  transactions  ou  accomodements/  duda-mudak  Mes 
doutes  ou  perplexit6s/  nahas-mahaa  *pdle  et  m§le,*  itau-mitauka  *  d,  raveuglette* 
(here  the  initial  m  constitutes  an  addition  and  not  a  mutation),  tira^biraka  *par 
tiraillement,'  zurru-burru  *  melange  d*objet8  de  peu  de  valeur.*  Larramendi, 
Prol.  du  Diet.,  1^  Edition,  p.  192,  dit  dans  ce  dernier  sens :  Lapiko  bat  zaduretz 
baduraz  beiea  *marmite  pleine  de  toute  sorte  d'ingr^ents.'  Cette  citation  est 
1  une  des  mille  qu*on  pourrait  faire  pour  d^montrer  cue  le  mdme  esprit  preside 
toujoiirs  au  langage  aux  deux  versants  des  Pyr^n^es.  '  (*  De  la  formation  des 
noms  dans  la  langue  basque,'  Paris,  1874,  p.  8;. 
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II.  "EZf  P.  ezta  ona  (estd  on&),  he  is  not  good,  replacing  ez  da 
ona  {<k%  d&  OD&) ;  2^.  ona  ezpaita  (end  espaitd),  replacing  ona 
ez  bai  da  (on&  ^s  bh&i  d&),  became  he  is  not  good;  3^  zein  ona 
ezpaita  (s^in  on&  espait&),  who  is  not  good. 

These  instances  show  that  the  Basque  initial  mutations  are 
purely  syntactic  like  the  Celtic,  and  not  phonetic  as  the 
Sardinian  and  the  Italian.  If  they  were  due  merely  to  the 
diphthong  ai  of  bai  and  to  the  z  of  ez^  other  words  ended  in 
at  or  s  ought  to  produce  the  same  mutations  ;  but  this  muta- 
tive power  resides  in  the  non-affirmative  bai  and  in  the 
negative  ez  as  such,  and  not  because  of  their  ending  in  ai  or 
f.  In  fact,  negarrez  gaude,  *  we  are  weeping ' ;  negarrez 
daude^  *  they  are  weeping ' ;  negan'ez  baitaude,  *  because  they 
are  weeping ' ;  negarrez  zaude,  *  thou  art  weeping ' ;  etsai 
gogorra,  '  the  hard  enemy ' ;  etsai  damutua,  '  the  repented 
enemy ' ;  ahaidea^  *  the  relation  '  or  '  kinsman,  kinswoman ' ; 
etsai  baty  '  an  enemy ' ;  etsai  zauritua,  '  the  wounded  enemy ' ; 
aizea,  *  the  wind,'  etc.,  are  not  pronounced  (neg&rres  kdude, 
t&ude,  paitaude,  ts&ude ;  etj&i  kogorrd,  tamutua ;  ahaitea ; 
etj&i  p4t,  tsauritua ;  aitsei),  but  (negdrres  gaude,  d&ude, 
bhait&ude,  s&ude ;  etj&i  gogorrd,  damutua ;  ahaided ;  etj&i 
bh&t,  sauritua ;  aised).  With  the  negative  ez  and  the  non- 
affirmative  bai,  on  the  contrary,  the  mutations  of  (g,  d,  bh, 
8,  ts)  into  (k,  t,  p,  ts,  tsh)  will,  may,  or  may  not  take  place, 
as  I  stated  before,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dialects. 
(See  the  Table.) 

Table  XIII.     Sardinian  and  Italian  Dialects. 

These  dialects,  like  the  Celtic  and  Basque,  are  subject  to 
regular  initial  mutations  determined  by  a  preceding  word, 
but  the  cause  of  these  changes  is  phonetic,  and  not  purely 
syntactic  as  in  the  two  last-named  languages.  When,  for 
instance,  the  Sassarese  Italian  dialect  of  Sardinia  mutates 
(kk)  of  {i  kk&rri),  written  ^  carri,  '  it  is  flesh,'  into  (g)  of 
(11a  gdrri),  written  unphonetically  ia  carri,  '  the  flesh,'  it  does 
80  on  account  of  the  original  final  sounds  of  the  Latin  words 
est  and  iila,  the  first  ended  in  a  consonant  and  the  second  in 
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an  atonio  vowel,  although  each  of  their  Sassarese  successors, 
i,  la,  ends  in  a  vowel.  The  meaning  and  grammatical  nature 
of  these  words  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  but  only  the 
phonetic  nature  of  the  original  final  sounds  in  Latin,  which 
determines  or  does  not  determine,  as  the  case  may  be,  not 
only  the  mutations  of  the  Sassarese,  but  also  those  of  the 
other  Italian  dialects  in  most  cases,  and  of  the  Sardinian 
without  exception. 

The  Sardinian  language,  which  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  two  other  dialects  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia— 
Sassarese  and  Tempiese, — ^is  divided  into  two  dialects :  P. 
Logudorese  or  central^  the  representative  of  the  Sardinian 
language ;  2^  Cagliaritan  or  southern  Sardinian,  the  dialect 
of  the  capital  of  the  island.  As  the  Sassarese  mutations,  in 
spite  of  the  very  decided  Italian  character  of  the  dialect  to 
which  they  belong,  are  nearer  to  the  Sardinian  than  to  the 
Italian,  I  shall  speak  first  of  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and 
Sassarese,  and  secondly  of  Tempiese,  Southern  Corsican, 
Florentine,  Pisan  with  Livornese,  Lucchese,  Roman,  and 
Neapolitan,  these  being  the  Sardinian  and  Italian  dialects 
from  which  the  Table  XIII.  gives  some  instances  of  mutation. 

And  beginning  with  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassa- 
rese, I  am  very  glad  to  repeat  in  English  what  I  stated  in 
Italian  in  1866,  that  these  three  very  important  Neo-Latin 
dialects  are  the  only  ones  in  Europe,  and  very  likely  in  the 
world,  that  are  in  possession  of  the  second  or  middle  form  of 
mutation  of  the  sounds  (kk,  tt,  pp)  into  (g,  d,  bh),  exactly 
as  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects  excepting  Scottish  Gaelic ;  for  the 
minute  difierence  between  (kk;  tt;  pp;  d;  bh)  and  (k;  t,  th; 
fydh;  b),  according  to  the  dialects,  is  quite  evanescent  in  this 
particular  case.  (See  Tables  III.,  V.,  VI.,  VIL,  VIIL,  IX.) 
Examples :  1°.  Irish  croidhe,  tonn,  port  (kra'ie,  th^'uh,  pa'r^A), 
mutated  into  gcroidhey  dtonn,  bport  (gra'ie,  dh^'nh,  be'r^^) ; 
IP.  Manx,  cree,  tonn,  purt  (kri,  thonhy  pa'rt),  into  gree^  donn^ 
hurt  (gri,  dhon^,  ba'rt) ;  IIP.  Welsh,  calon^  tad^  pen  (killon, 
tad,  p^n),  into  galotu  dad^  ben  (khdllon,  d&d,  ben)  ;  IV°. 
Cornish,  cohn^  tas,  pedn  (kolon,  t&z,  p^dn),  into  golon,  dan, 
hedn   (golon,   d&z,   b^dn) ;    V°.    Breton^   kaloun,   tdd,  penn 
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(kalun,  t&d,  pen),  into  galoun,  ddd,  benn  (g&lun,  did,  Wn)  ; 
VP.  Vannes,  kaian,  tat,  pen  (kalon,  tit,  pen),  into  galon,  dat, 
ben  (galon,  dit,  ben) ;  VIP.  Logudorese,  coro,  terra  *  earth,* 
pane  'bread '  (kkoro,  tterra,  ppine),  into  (goro,  d^rra,  bane), 
although  antiphonetically  written  coro,  terra^  pane ;  VHP. 
corvj  terra^  pani  (kkoru,  tterra,  ppini),  into  (goru,  d^rra, 
bdni),  antiphonetically  written  coru,  terra,  pani ;  IX°.  Sassa- 
rese,  eori,  terra,  pani  (kkori,  tterra,  ppini),  antiphonetically 
written  cori^  terra,  pani.  For  the  meaning  and  mutators  of 
the  preceding  and  following  words,  see  the  Tables. 

The  mutations  of  (kk,  kkw,  tt,  tts,  pp,  ff,  vv,  ss)  into  (g,  gw, 
d,  dz,  bh,  bh,  bh,  z)  ^  belong  to  Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and 
Sassarese ;  and,  although  only  three  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Celtic  dialects,  except  the  Scottish  Gaelic,  of  the 
other  five,  two  exist  in  one  or  more  of  them,  and  three  are 
undoubtedly  moulded  on  the  law  of  initial  mutations ;  as 
every  strong  voiceless  sound  is  mutated  into  its  correspond- 
ing weak  voiced  form  :  1°.  Logudorese,  quadros,  cibu,  fusos, 
velenos,  «aj»fl(/os,  pr6nounced,  according  as  they  are  radical  or 
mutated,  {kkw&dros,  ttsibhu,  ffuzos,  vvelenos,  ssipados),  or 
(^icidros,  dzibhu,  bhuzos,  bhel^nos,  zipados) :  2°.  Cagliaritan, 
quarras,  cittadi,  fillus,  vizius,  serras  (kkw&rras,  gwkTras ;  ttsit- 
tidi,  dzittidi ;  fiillus,  bhillus ;  vvitsius,  bhitsius ;  ss^rras, 
zerras)  ;  3°.  Sassarese,  quaranta,  zelu,  figghi,  veni^  sorda 
(M^rardntta,  ^w^arintta ;  tts^lu,  dzelu ;  fiiggi,  bhiggi ;  weni, 
bh^ni :  sso/Zu,  zollu). 

The  mutation  of  (kky)  into  (gy)  belongs  also  to  the  middle 
form  and  may  occur  in  Logudorese  and  Cagliaritan :  1°. 
Logudorese,  chietu  (kkhy^tu,  gy^tu) ;  2°.  Cagliaritan,  chiete 
(kky^te,  gyeto). 

The  mutation  of  (bb)  into  (bh),  belonging  to  .Cagliaritan 
and   Sassarese,  may  be   compared  to  that  of   (b)  into   (v) 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  strong  sounds  (ff,  bb,  vv)  are  all  mutated  into 
(bh)  in  their  weak  form.  This  astonishes  Mr.  Schuchardt  (see  **  Romania," 
vol.  iii.  p.  12,  1.  31),  but  his  astonishment  will  cease,  if  he  consider  that  in 
Logudorese,  Cagliaritan,  and  Sassarese  the  sound  (bh)  is  always  ^ven  to  the 
letters  b  and  v  occurring  between  two  vowels ;  a  circumstance  explainmg  in  a  very 
satisfactory  way  why  (bh)  may  be  the  weak  mutation  not  only  of  (bb),  but  also  of 
(vv)  and  (ff),  and  even  oi  (pp).    See  the  Table. 
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occurring  in  the  middle  form  of  all  the  Cambrian,  and  in  the 
aspirated  form  of  all  the  Gaelic  dialects^  as  well  as  in  the 
weak  of  southern  Corsican :  1°.  Cagliaritan,  baccas  (bb&kkaSy 
bh&kkas) ;  2°.  Sassarese,  bozi  (bbodzi,  bhodzi) ;  3°.  Welsh, 
baray  fara  (b£ra,  v&ra) ;  4°.  Cornish,  5°.  Breton,  bara^  vara 
(b&ra,  v4ra) ;  6°.  Vannes,  bara,  vara  (bard,  var&) ;  7*^.  Irish, 
biadh,  bhiadh  (bio,  via);  8°.  GaeHc,  biadh,  bhiadh  (blogh, 
viagh) ;  9°.  Manx,  beaghei/,  veaghey  (bl^ghe,  vlaghe),  *  food ' ; 
10°.  Southern  Corsican,  bonu  (bbonu,  vonu). 

The  initial  suppression  of  Logudorese  (bb)  and  (dd)  is 
quite  analogous  to  that  of  (g)  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Tr^guier  Breton  middle  form ;  of  (s)  in  the  Manx  middle 
form  ;  of  (f )  in  the  aspirated  form  of  all  the  Gaelic  dialects  ; 
of  (g,  dhy  nh,  b,  m,  s)  in  the  Manx  aspirated  form ;  of  (vv) 
in  Tempiese  and  vulgar  Florentine ;  and  finally,  of  (kk)  in 
Pisan,  and  (k)  in  Lucchese ;  1^  Logudorese,  boes ;  dinari 
(bb6es,  oes;  ddin&ri,  inari);  2°.  Welsh,  gafr,  afr  (g&vr,  &vr); 
3°.  Cornish,  gavar,  avar  (gavar,  Avar) ;  4°.  Tr6guier,  gtcenn, 
wenn  (gwen,  wen)  ;  5°.  Manx,  sliack,  Hack*  (slj&k,  ly&k) ;  6°. 
Irish,  fear,  /hear  (fir,  kr) ;  7°.  Gaelic,  fear,  fhear  {Ur,  ir) ; 
8°.  Manx,  fer,  er  (fSr,  ^r) ;  gtceeder,  tceeder  (gwle/Aor,  wtrf/ior) ; 
dwoaie,  tcoaie  (dhdi,  61) ;  not,  oi  (nhoi,  6l) ;  btcoaillee,  woaiike 
(b(5!le,  (5ile) ;  mwannal,  wannal  {mwknal,  w&na/) ;  sleih,  leih 
(sl^i,  l^i) ;  9°.  Tempiese,  vinu  (vvinu,  inu) ;  10°.  Florentine, 
ventd  (weritd,  eriti) ;  11°.  Pisan,  carca  (kk&rkka,  &rkka) ; 
Lucchese,  cam  (k&ni,  &ni). 

The  curious  mutation  of  Cagliaritan  (ttsh)  into  (zh)  is 
certainly  not  wanting  in  analogy  with  the  middle  form 
changes  in  general,  (dzh),  which  is  not  far  from  (zh),  being 
the  voiced  sound  indicated  by  theory  as  the  middle  mutation 
of  (ttsh) :  cenas  (ttsh^nas,  zh^nas). 

The  mutation  of  Sassarese  (ddzh)  into  (y)  is,  so  to  speak, 
identical  with  that  of  Gaelic  and  Manx  (dzh)  into  (y),  be- 
longing to  the  aspirated  form  :  I''.  Sassarese,  gianni  (ddzh&nni, 
y&nni) ;  2^  Gaelic,  Dia,  Dhia  (Dzhla,  Yia) ;  3°.  Manx,  Jee, 
Tee  (Dzht,  Yi). 

Tempiese  and  Southern  Corsican  mutate  (kkj)  and  (ggj) 
into  (kj)  and  (y),  the  first  mutation  belonging  to  the  weak 
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form  of  standard  Italian  (Table  XIY.),  and  the  second  being 
similar  to  the  mutation  I  have  just  mentioned  of  Sassarese 
(ddzb)  and  Gaelic  and  Manx  (dzh)  into  (y) :  1^.  Tempiese, 
ehiai;  ghianda  (kkj&if  kj&i;  ggj&ndda,  y&ndda);  2°.  Southern 
Gorsican,  chiusa;  ghialli  (kkjusa,  kjusa;  ggj&Ui,  y&lli)^ 

The  vulgar  Florentine,  particularly  the  so-called  "parlare 
delle  Ciane  di  Gamaldoli/'  mutates  (kk,  kky,  kkw^  ttsh,  ddzh) 
into  (h,  hy,  hw,  sh,  zh).  The  first  three  mutations  recall  to 
my  mind  those  of  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx  {thy  s,  sh) ;  Irish 
(ty) ;  Gaelic  and  Manx  (tsh) ;  and  Cornish  (f ),  all  into  (h), 
and  belonging  to  the  aspirated  form:  1°.  Florentine,  com^ 
chiama;  quando;  ciahattini;  gente  (kk6sa,  h6sa;  kky&ma, 
hy&ma  ;  kkw&nddo,  hwindio ;  ttshabattini,  shabattini ; 
ddzh^ntte,  zh^ntt^) ;  2°.  Irish,  tonn,  thonn ;  tir,  thir ;  %iiily 
%huil;  sith,  shith  {thQ'nh,  liQ  nh ;  tyiry,  hiry ;  sAly,  hAly ;  shl, 
hi);  3^.  Gaelic,  tonn,  thonn;  tlr^  thlr;  auil,  shuil;  dth,  shHh 
[thonh,  honh ;  tshiry,  h!ry ;  sfily,  hAly ;  shih,  hih) ;  4''. 
Manx,  tonn,  honn;  cheer,  heer;  sooill,  hooill ;  ahee^hee  {thonh, 
honh ;  tshir,  hir ;  suly,  huly ;  shi,  hi) ;  5°.  Cornish,  Jloh,  hloh 
(fldh,  hldh). 

Pisan  with  Livornese  changes  (kky)  into  (y),  and  {kkw) 
into  (v),  while  Lucchese  mutates  its  initial  and  exceptionally 
"weak"  (ky)  and  {kw)  into  (y)  and  (w),  or  also  (vu).  See  note 
1,  p.  157.  Examples:  1°.  Pisan,  chiaechieroni  (kkyakky^iJni, 
yakky^rtfni) ;  quelle  {kkic^Of  vdlo) ;  2°.  Lucchese,  chiesta 
(ky^sta,  y^sta)  ;  guaresima  (Atrar^zima,  war^zima),  qtiesto 
{kwesto,  vu^sto). 

The  Roman  dialect,  particularly  the  "romanesco  traste- 
verino,"  shares  with  the  vulgar  Florentine  the  mutation  of 
(ttsh)  into  (sh),  and  (which  the  Florentine  does  not)  mutates 
(ss)  into  (tts)  after  a  preceding  word  that  ends  in  (1),  (n)  or 
(r).  This  happens  also  in  the  middle  of  the  word ;  but  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  speak  of  middle  mutations.  The  Roman 
dialect,  moreover,  is  fond  of  giving  to  (dzh)  and  (b)  the 
strong  sounds  of  (ddzh)  and  (bb),  even  when  the  preceding 
word  requires  the  weak  form  in  standard  Italian.  Examples : 
P.  cercd  (ttsh^rkki,  sh^rkkd) ;  2°.  sale  (ssd^,  ttsile) ;  3°.  che 
giova  ?  mi  giova  (kk^  ddzh(^va  ?  mmi  ddzhdva),  instead  of 
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(mmi  dzh(Jva),  'what  avails  itP  it  does  me  good*;  4°.  che 
botte  !  la  botte  (kke  bb(Jtt^  /  Ua  bb()tt^),  instead  of  (11a  h6iip)y 

*  what  a  tun !  the  tun.* 

The  Neapolitan  dialect  presents  a  very  curious  mutation 
of  (w),  which  sometimes^  as  in  standard  Italian,  may  be 
weakened  into  (v),  and  sometimes  mutated  into  (b)  or  even 
(bb).  Examples:  P.  voglio  (vvolya),  *I  will';  varca  (vv&r- 
kka),  *boat';  2°.  lo  voglio  vedk  {u  v61y8  v^^,  *I  wish  to  see 
him*;  la  varca  (a  v&rkka),  'the  boat';  3°.  lo  twoglio  vedk  {u 
bolya  ved^),  *I  wish  to  see  that';   le  vvarche  {e  bb&rkka), 

*  the  boats.' 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  the  mutation  of  (u  volya)  of  the 
second  quotation  into  (u  bolya)  of  the  third,  the  mutator 
being  phonetically  the  same  in  both  instances?  In  the 
second  quotation,  (u)  represents  Latin  ilium,  but  in  the 
third,  Latin  illud;  and,  although  Schuchardt  admits  (see 
[Romania,  vol.  iii.  p.  25, 1.  19)  that  (d)  acts  as  a  mutator,  he 
does  not  say  why  (m)  does  not  act  as  such.  By  those,  how- 
ever, who  admit,  as  I  do,  that  final  Latin  m  (and  I  do  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  entirely  null,  even  in  its  effects),  is 
only  good,  more  LuaitanicOy  for  nasalizing  the  vowel  by  which 
it  is  preceded;  ilium  (illu),  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  word 
ended  in  an  atonic  vowel,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  determining 
the  sixth  or  weak  initial  mutation  in  the  isucceeding  word, 
according  to  the  general  laws  of  standard  Italian ;  although, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  these  laws  are  not  without  their 
exceptions,  especially  on  account  of  some  differences  existing 
between  the  Italian  dialects  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  mutators. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
this  Table  XIII.  I  have  not  given  those  weak  form  mutations 
which  are  common  both  to  these  dialects  and  to  standard 
Italian. 

Table  XIV.    Standard  Italian. 

This  far-famed  classical  language,  which,  after  all,  in  spite 
of  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  is  nothing  but  the 
Tuscan  dialect,  in  its  Florentine  variety,  literarily  fixed  in 
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the  thirteenth  century  by  the  three  great  Tuscan  luminaries 
of  the  Italian  language,  the  Florentine  Dante,  the  Aretine 
Petrarca,  and  the  Certaldese  Boccaccio ;  although  (confessedly 
or  not)  adopted  by  all  the  Italians,  is  not  to  be  heard  equally 
well  pronounced  throughout  the  Peninsula.  The  strong 
radical  sounds  (recalling  to  mind  the  Hebrew  letters  with 
ddghSsh)  are,  generally  speaking,  either  neglected  or  not 
pronounced  in  their  proper  places,  except  in  Tuscany  and 
Rome,  although  the  south  of  Italy  makes  a  great  use  of  them. 
The  north,  on  the  contrary,  and  even  Lucca,  as  an  exception, 
neglect  them  sadly,  so  far  as  to  pronounce,  for  instance, 
a  eaaa,  *home,*  adverbially,  not  (akkasa),  as  it  ought  to  be, 
but  (akdsa),  as  if  they  were  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  French- 
men, or  modern  Greeks;  while  others  are  not  ashamed  to 
Bay  (akdza)  with  voiced  (z) !  I  have  followed  the  Tuscan 
Florentine  custom,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  also 
the  Roman  in  this  particular,  in  giving  the  strong  sounds 
exhibited  by  this  Table  XIV. 

With  regard  to  the  name  "weak  form,"  I  shall  only 
observe  that,  although  in  my  opinion,  at  least  from  the 
Italian  point  of  view,  the  strong  sounds  expressed  in  the 
common  orthography  by  a  single  consonant^  constitute  the 

^  The  statement  that  the  initial  single  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the 
isolated  Italian  words,  or  even  of  initial  or  medial  syllables  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant, are  pronounced  as  if  they  were  written  double,  is  exact  only  by  approxi- 
mation, although  quite  sufficient  for  every  practical  purpose.  It  is  mipossible,  in 
fact,  for  a  Tuscan  to  perceive  any  difference,  for  instance,  between  the  sound 
given  to  the  initial  single  p  of  pappa^  *pap'  (*  soft  food  for  infants),  or  of  il  pave, 
'the  bread,'  or  of  talpa,  *  mole,'  and  the,  strictlj  speaking,  really  double  sound 
expressed  by  pp  of  the  same  word  poppa,  which  is  pronounced  (pp&ppa)  and  not 
(p^ppa).  A  physiological  difference  exists  nevertheless  between  the  two,  if  we 
admit  Mr.  Havet's  very  interesting  analysis  of  the  sometimes  double,  sometimes 
triple,  sound  expressed  by  two  similar  consonants  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a 
word.  (See  "Sf^moires  de  la  Societe  Linguistique  de  Paris,"  vol,  ii.  p.  76). 
Of  the  sound  of  the  initial  consonants  Havet  does  not  speak,  but  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced by  the  arguments  of  this  distinguished  philologist  of  the  correctness  of  the 
analysis  of  the  medial  double  consonants  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinion 
of  Mr.  Schuchardt  (see  **  Romania,"  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  note  2),  who  gives  no  other 
reason  against  Mr.  Havet's  physiological  explanations,  than  the  mere  assertion  of 
^  not  being  at  all  convinced  by  them.  The  double  voiceless  and  explosive  con- 
sonant between  two  vowels  expresses  in  fact,  as  Havet  says,  two  sounds  slightly 
different  from  each  other  ana  separated  by  a  stop  which  I  would  phonetically 
express  by  (•).  If  the  two  explosive  consonants  are  voiced,  the  stop  is  replaced 
W  a  resonance  capable  of  being  continued  only  for  a  very  short  time,  while  the 
twoToieed  consonants  remain  perfectly  explosive,  and  it  is  only  to  the  voiced 
resonance  that  continuity  is  due.  The  same  applies  to  the  two  explosive  liquid 
and  nasal  consonants,  so  that  between  them  a  liquid  or  nasal  resonance  takes  place. 
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radical  form,  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hebrew 
grammarians  considered  radical  their  letters  with  ddghish; 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  any  one  disagreeing  witfi  me  in  my 
appreciation  of  this  matter,  to  consider  my  weak  as  his  radical 
and  my  radical  as  his  strong  form. 

of  which  the  duration  is  indefinite  and  to  which  alone  continuity  is  due.  The  sounds 
(h,  d,  g,  1,  m»  n),  therefore,  are  not  capable,  contrary  to  what  Schuchardt  suggests, 
of  any  quantity,  and  his  reasons  do  not  convince  me  in  the  least.  These  reson- 
ances, voiced,  iiouid,  and  nasal,  constitute  as  many  independent  vowels  as  there 
are  voiced,  liquia,  or  nasal  consonantal  pairs,  and  may  be  pronounced  isolated  and, 
when  liquid  or  nasal,  even  sung.  These  last  differ  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
simple  sounds  called  *' nasal  vowels,**  which  are  rather  nasalized  than  nasal.  If 
it  were  desirable  to  express  them  in  a  strictly  phonetic  way  (which  is  altogether 
out  of  question  at  present),  I  would  indicate  the  voiced  resonance  by  ("} ;  the 
liquid,  by  C) ;  and  the  nasal,  by  ("),  while  the  strong  initial  simple  sound  I 
would  continue  to  express  by  a  double  consonant  without  (*).  Examples  :  P.  1"*. 
poppa  (ppiip'ppa),  ^woman*s  breast' ;  tetto  (tt^'tto),  *roof  *;  eoceola  (Kk6k'kkola), 

*  berry  ;  2".  oa^^  (bb&b"  bo),  'papa*;  daddoh  {dAiA'' ^olo,  '  insipid  jest' ;  leggo 
(ll^g^go),  «  I  read' ;  3°.  lulla  (llfirla),  *  side  boards  of  the  bottom  of  a  cask* ; 
4*.  nonno  (nn6n"'no),  *  erand- father  * ;  mamma  (mm&m''ma),  ^  mamma.'  IF.  1**. 
eampo  (kk&mppo),  'fiela*  ;  monte  (mm($ntt«],  'mountain' ;  soleo  (sstSlkko),  'fur- 
row'; corpo  (kk6rppo),  'body*;  T.  gamba  (ggkmbba),  'leg';  mondo  (mmcinddol, 
'world';  verga  (we'rgga),  'rod' ;   3°.  torlo  (ttdrllo),  'yolk' ;  4".  olmo  (<ilmmo), 

*  elm-tree  * ;  urna  (6mnaJ,  *  urn.'  IIP.  P.  il  padre  (il  pp&dr«),  '  the  father  * ; 
il  tiglio  (il  ttilyo),  '  the  linden- tree* ;  tV  cane  (il  kk&n«),  '  the  dog*  ;  per  easo 
(ppflr  kk&zo),  'by  chance';  2°.  per  hatiere  (pwr  bbkt'ttfl'tf),  'to  beat';  uom 
dabbene  (u6m  ddab^'b^ne),  'honest  man' ;  ilaozzo  (il gg(Jttso), ' the ggoitre' ;  3^  eon 
lui  (kkon  lltii),  '  with  him  * ;  4°.  a/  noee  (al  nncttsh^),  '  at  the  walnut-tree* ;  per 
mare  (pp^  mm&r^),  '  by  sea.*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  strong  sound  occun 
after  tne  stop,  but  not  after  the  resonances.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  in 
admitting  their  vowel  nature.  In  fact,  in  Q)p<$p'ppa),  the  sound  following  the 
stop  is  strong  only  on  account  of  the  weak  ^)  by  which  it  is  preceded  at  the  end 
of  the  first  syllaole  of  the  word  before  the  stop.  According  to  these  phonetic 
appreciations,  in  all  the  words  of  the  Florentine  "  cianesca'*  variety,  in  wnich  the 
article  t/,  after  having  lost  its  final  /,  coalesces  with  the  following  noun,  the  strong 
sound  of  the  correct  languaj^  ceases  to  be  initial  and  becomes  medial ;  and,  as  such,  it 
will  be  pronounced  (omy  in  a  strictiy  phonetic  and  rather  theoretical  sense)  in  one 
of  the  following  ways :  P.  as  a  simple  strong  sound,  if  the  Italian  initial  sound 
is  continuous  and  voiceless;  2°.  as  a  aouble  sound,  the  first  being  weak  and  ending 
the  syllable  before  the  stop,  while  the  second  beginning  a  new  syllable  after  the 
stop  IS  pronounced  strone ;  if  the  initial  consonant  is  explosive  and  voiceless  in 
Italian ;  3°.  as  two  weak  sounds  separated  by  a  resonance,  if  the  Italian  explosive 
initial  consonant  is  voiced,  liquid,  or  nasal.  Examples :  il  bastone  (il  bbast^n^, 
ital,;  ib"bast<Jn<f,>r.),  *  the  stick* ;  il eavaOo  (il  kkavW'lo;  ik-kkavfel'lo),  'the 


horse* ;  il  chiaeso  (il  kky&Bso;  ikykky&sso),  'the  noise';  il  eiglio  (il  ttshilyo; 
ittshilyo),  '  the  eye-brow' ;  il  dente  (il  dd^ntt^ ;  id^d^ntttf,  'the  tooth' ;  iljilo  (il 


im~rakre),  'the  sea' ;  il  nodo  (il  nn6do;  in"'n6do),  'the  knot*;  il  petto  (il  pp6t*tto; 
ip'Pp6t-tto),  'the  breast* ;  i7  quadra  (il  kkivadro;  ikwkkwfiidro),  'the  picture* ; 
il  re  (il  rr^ ;  irr^'),  '  the  king* ;  il  sole  (il  9&6\e ;  \s&6\e)^  '  the  sun ' ;  U  iriplo  (il 
ttriplo  ;  it'ttriplo),  *  the  triple  * ;  •/  vino  (il  vvino  ;  iv*'vino),  'the  wine ' ;  il  zio 
(il  ttsio ;  ittsio),  '  the  uncle ' ;  il  zero  (il  ddz^ro ;  iddz6ro),  '  the  zero.* 

It  is  only  amongst  the  Caucasian  languages  and  in  Italian  that  the  initial  strong 
sound  occurs  ;  at  least  so  far  as  I  know.  Schiefner,  with  whom  I  had  in  London 
a  long  conversation  about  the  Caucasian  sounds,  assured  me,  in  hearing  from 
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Table  XV. 

The  generally  admitted  classification  of  the  Celtic  dialects 
differs  from  that  which  I  propose  in  this  Table :  1°.  In  not 
giving  an  independent  place,  as  separate  languages,  to  the 
ancient  Gaelic,  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Breton  languages  so 
well  studied  by  Zeuss,  in  spite  of  their  differing  from  the 
living  or  only  lately  dead  languages  about  as  much  as 
ancient  differs  from  modem  French.  2°.  In  considering 
Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic  as  two  distinct  dialects,  while  I  think 
that  the  four  principal  forms  of  speech  used  in  Ireland — 
Munster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  Ulster — with  the  three 
principal  forms  of  speech  used  in  Scotland — Southern,  Interior, 
and  Northern — mingle  one  with  the  other  without  solution 
of  dialectal  continuity.  The  Munster  sub-dialect,  for  instance, 
differs  more  from  that  of  Ulster  than  this  does  from  Southern 
Scotch  Gaelic.  These  seven  sub-dialects,  in  my  opinion, 
constitute  one  single  dialect,  which  I  call  "  Hibemo-Scotch." 
3^.  In  not  giving  to  Manx  all  the  linguistical  importance  it 
deserves.  If  this  true  second  dialect  of  the  "  Gaelic  language 
in  its  much  wider  sense"  were  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be 
in  its  absurd  orthography,  it  would  be  even  more  entitled  to 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  language  of  the  Gaelic  branch 
than  Cornish  is  of  the  Cambrian.  The  difference  of  Manx 
from  Irish  and  even  Scottish  Gaelic,  however,  is  great,  and 
not  all  attributable  to  Manx  orthography,  and  any  one  willing 
to  compare  these  three  forms  of  speech  in  a  scientific  manner 
will  not  fail  to  be  convinced  that  if  Manx  be  not  entitled  to 
be  called  a  language,  it  is  certainly  more  than  a  sub-dialect, 
although  no  one  would  be  justified  in  denying  its  nearer 
relation  to  Scottish  than  to  Irish  Gaelic.  It  must,  moreover, 
be  well  understood  that  it  does  not  follow  in  the  least  from 
this  nearer  degree  of  aflSnity  that  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic 

mj  month  the  sounds  (kk ;  k*kk)  of  the  Italian  word  eueeo^  '  favourite  child,' 
that  the  J  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kasikumuk  kkukku  (kkuk'kku),  '  nipple,' 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  Upper  German  dialectal  initial  k,  followed  either  hy 
aspiration  or  any  sort  of  stop.  In  his  "  Easikumiikische  Studien,"  St.  Peters- 
Wjr,  1866,  p.  2,  he  expresses  himself  so  about  the  nature  of  the  Kasikumuk 
double  sounds  :  "  Diese  Laute  bloss  als  Verdoppelungen  anzusehen  hat  in  sofem 
seine  Schwierigkeiten,  als  dieselben  nicht  nur  im  Inlaute,  sondem  auch  im  Anlaute 
vorkommen." 


^ 
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are  not  much  nearer  one  to  the  other  than  either  of  them  is 
to  Manx.  4°.  In  admitting  two  Welsh  dialects  instead  of 
three  sub-dialects  as  they  really  are,  according  to  inquiries 
throughout  Wales  made  by  myself  in  company  with  the 
much-regretted  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  the  well-known  Welsh 
scholar.  These  sub-dialects  were  considered  by  the  ancient 
Welsh  grammarians  as  three  distinct  dialects,  but  they  do 
not  differ  enough  to  be  called  more  than  sub-dialects.  5^. 
In  admitting  four  instead  of  two  Breton  dialects.  The  forms 
of  speech  of  L^on,  Tr^guier,  and  Comouaille,  without  speak- 
ing of  their  varieties,  constitute,  in  fact,  three  sub-dialects  of 
one  single  dialect,  while  the  Yannes  dialect  is  the  second  of 
the  Breton  language.  6°.  In  not  recognizing  in  the  Vannes 
dialect  the  Lower  and  Upper  sub-dialects  in  the  same  manner 
that  I  admit  three  sub-dialects  in  the  Breton  dialect  properly 
9v^  oolloil.  The  two  Yannes  sub-dialects,  it  must  be  admitted, 
ditl^r  enough  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  simple  varieties, 
«uvl  tht^  whole  Yannes  dialect  is  not  nearer  to  the  first  Breton 
vU^^Wl  than  Manx  is  to  Scotch  Ghielic. 

Ttt^  wvxnl  **  Gaelic,"  unfortunately,  is  employed  in  four 
kKiStW^I  wHUww^  It  is  applied  to  the  "Gaelic"  (1)  branch, 
vvHj^jsrtwu?  mie  MUglo  language,  which  is  also  called  the 
*  ^^iwtW  ^'  O'^^  Un^iag^»  This  is  subdivided  into  the  "  Gaelic  " 
^5^  v»»;y  ^"^  Hil^i^nuvSxvtvh  **  Gaelic)  dialect,  comprising  the 
*^.>«i.<r  It^  ^wvl  \h^  thrw  ScvUtish  sub-dialects,  and  the  Manx 
vl>iiJtW^.  tW  w^i^iii^  kMT  *^  Gaelic  "  {i)  finally,  is  very  improperly 
>i*^>^Ht.  <N^  tiW  \\>JlWti\^i  of  the  three  Scottish  sub-dialects, 
>¥«>^;»^  ;wv  ^fc^  W\Mf\^  |>«^rtknilarly  Gaelic  than  the  four  Irish 
uf^K  ^W  Xsiw^x.  tn  the  fir^l  »^nse  *•  Gaelic"  means  very 
)n^nf^^  '  Xs?#;A>Mi^\>mn '' ;  in  the  second,  not  improperly, 
*V  <hV^  '^hjft^tJ^ttCV^  x>f  iW  ttiw4io  branch;  in  the  third,  im- 
^^vv|KH->v     Nv.st;->l*^\  ^ ;  and  in  the  fourth,  very  improperly, 

^^>\v  X  sv^vsH^ii^  ^  fa^fw.  I  ittn$t  not  fail  to  acknow- 
\>xK^  -V'  sK>iiii?jfNSi^  \  *i»  winAwr  U>  Mr,  A.  J.  Ellis,  for  the 
^,v..,  *vs,.\v>  V  >v»  ^^  l.^l>  uImi,  both  in  the  revision  of 
^v^  ^\>,-W»  ^-^^  <S-  i^w*>^  XTjii^Vk  J^gpe^tions  in  the  arrange- 
rs v^^-     -x     *K    •<M>'*V^ 
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lY.— SPOKEN  PORTUGUEZE.    By  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

The  following  sketch  is  the  rezult  of  a  careful  study  with  an 
educated  nativ  of  Lisbon.^  I  hay  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Oporto  pronunciation,  tho  only  cazualy. 

The  only  other  help  I  hay  had  has  been  Prince  L.-L. 
Bonaparte's  paper  On  Portuguese  Simple  Sounds  (Trans. 
1880-1,  pp.  23-41),  together  with  the  dictionaries  of  Vieyra 
and  Joao  de  Deus  (Diccionario  Prosodico  por  A.  de  Caryalho 
e  J.  de  Deus,  Lisbon,  1878),  which  latter  was  first  made 
known  to  English  foneticians  by  the  Prince,  and  is  especialy 
yaluabl  as  it  is  the  only  complete  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
the  language  there  is. 

But  my  apreciation  of  the  sounds  differs  considerably  in 
sum  respects  from  that  of  Deus,  whom  the  Prince  generaly 
follows.  I  am  told  that  Deus  is  a  natiy  of  Algarves — the 
extreme  south  of  Portugal.  It  is  therfor  possibl  that  his 
divergencies,  both  from  his  countrymen  and  myself,  may  be 
partly,  at  least,  dialectal.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  put  my 
obzervations  on  record,  with  the  conyiction  that  where  I  hav 
erd,  it  has  not  been  from  want  of  care  and  conscientiousness. 


SOUNDS. 

)  following  ar  the  vowels : 

1.  3      (a)            amdmos  {we  luvd) 

a'marau/«.^ 

2.  I     (i)             desejoso  {dezirous) 

di'zi'Sozu 

3.  1     (e).     See  19. 

4.  \s    (en).     See  20. 

5.  X     (fl)            amamos  {we  luv) 

d'mdmujs. 

^  J.  C.  Mardel,  Esq.,  of  2,  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall  Street,  London. 

'  I  hay  now  returnd  to  Bell's  plan  of  putting  the  stress-mark  be/or  insted  of 
after  the  element  on  which  the  stress  begins.  Vowel-quantity  is  generaly  medial, 
and  does  not  require  to  be  markt. 

Phil.  Tram.  1882-8-4.  15 
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6. 

I> 

(an) 

irma  (sister) 

ir'man. 

7. 

X 

(i) 

si  {himself) 

sL 

8. 

If 

(i«) 

aim  (j^es) 

sin. 

9. 

i 

(e) 

tS  (see/) 

ve. 

10. 

[• 

(e») 

vento  (tri^w^ 

ventu. 

11. 

I 

(ffi) 

p^  (foot) 

p8D. 

12. 

i 

(«) 

chuva  (rain) 

Juva. 

13. 

h 

(u») 

um  (owe) 

un. 

14. 

} 

(0) 

boa  {good  fern.) 

boa. 

15. 

h 

(on) 

bom  (^oofi^  masc.) 

bon. 

16. 

J 

(0) 

p6  (d^t/S^) 

po. 

diphthongs 

• 

• 

17. 

3x 

(ai) 

mais  (mor) 

maijs. 

18. 

31 

(au) 

mau  (bad) 

mau. 

19. 

Ix 

(ei) 

tenho  {I  hav) 

teiflu. 

20. 

I'-f 

J  (enin) 

tern  (Aos) 

tenin. 

21. 

u 

(ai) 

maior  (^rea^) 

mai'or. 

22. 

lilf  (ctnin) 

mae  {mother) 

manin. 

23. 

11 

(du) 

ao  (^0  Me) 

au. 

24. 

1)1 

1  (anun) 

irmao  {brother) 

ir'manun. 

25. 

li 

(iu) 

viu  (Ae  «flw?) 

viu 

26. 

U 

(ei) 

reis  {kings) 

rreij«. 

27. 

[1 

(eu) 

eu(J) 

eu. 

28. 

V 

(mi) 

r^is  (reafe) 

rrsei/s. 

29. 

P 

(aeu) 

c^o  (sA-y) 

sseu. 

30. 

ix 

(ui) 

fui  {I  was) 

fui. 

31. 

h£i 

1  (uwiw) 

muito  (wweA) 

munintu. 

32. 

}x 

(oi) 

boi  {ox) 

boi. 

33. 

}.i 

J  (owi«) 

poe  (/?Mf«) 

ponin. 

34. 

Jx 

(oi) 

joia  {jewel) 

5oia. 

and  consonants : 

35. 

00 

(0 

filho  (sun) 

fi/u 

36. 

<6I 

(«•) 

raro  (rare) 

rraru. 

37. 

COH< 

:  (1.*) 

mal  {bad) 

maL 

38. 

z 

(J) 

cbd  (^efl) 

Ja. 

39. 

e 

(3) 

j&  {alredy) 

5a. 

4 
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40.  zi  (Js)  gostos  (plezures) 

41.  ti  (38)  pasmo  (tounder) 

42.  s  fa9o  {I  do) 

43.  8  aza  (wing) 

^  '  >■  favor  I  favor) 

45.  >  (v)  J  ^    ^ 

46.  L  {h)  banho  {bath) 

47.  n  (nj  nono  {ninth) 

48.  r  (m)  minimo  {least) 

49.  a  (k)  casa  ^ house) 

50.  a  (g)  amigo  {/rend) 

52.  Q5h  (dj  J  ^"  "  ^  ^  ^ 

53.  D  (p)  papa  {pope) 

54.  D  (b)  bebo  {I  drink) 


goJ«tuJ«. 
pa5«mu 
fasu. 
e.zd. 

fa'vor. 

baflu. 

nonu. 

minimu. 

kaza. 

a'migu. 

tudu. 

papa, 
bebu. 


Vowels. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  of  the  Portu- 
gueze  vowels  to  the  general  system : 


I 

J(0 

1(0 

[(<) 

3 

I 

1(0 

iO) 

1 

}(0 

J 

I  now  proceed  to  details. 

1.  ]  (a):  I'rp^Zi  amdmos  *we  luvd'  pret. ;  ]  *«  *has'; 
X)3co'cd3cd  palrar  '  chatter ' ;  381  «»«  *  wing ' ;  ooS^lcoIrx  lagrima 
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'  tear '  abet. ;  g}^  goto  '  oat.'  A.parently  identical  in  forma- 
tion with  the  English  3.  except  that,  like  all  Portugueze 
sounds,  it  is  formd  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  which  giva  it 
a  higher  tone,  and  might  make  an  inexperienced  ear  imagine 
it  to  be  advanced  (]^). 

2.  I  (i) :  wTaleJal  desy'oso  '  dezirous ' ;  al  que  '  what ' ; 
sT'SJu)  cessar  '  cease ' ;  (OtTsT"D[Flef  recebemos  '  we  receiv.' 
Closely  rezembls  the  North  Welsh  w,  but  is  deeper  and  mor 
guttural  in  tone.  The  Welsh  sound  is  Ti-,  the  Portugueze 
normal  I,  perhaps  slightly  Jt,  When  I  round  the  two 
Towele,  the  Welsh  one  becums  the  Swedish  u  in  has,  while 
the  Portugueze  Towel  becums  the  corresponding  Norwe- 
gian u. 

6.  X  (ti)  '•  I'FIFiet  amamos  '  wo  luv '  ;  sI-fxtj;  semana 
'  week ' ;  aiecDiLX  c<M'ffl'»A(i  '  chestnut ' ;  Xi\io\  para  '  for,'  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  Prince's  identification  of  this  sound 
with  the  E.  \  of  man ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nearly  identical 
with  the  first  element  of  our  diphthong  in  how,  which  is 
perhaps  rather  X"  than  normal  X- 

6.  It  {an) :  ItuFX'  ''"'"o  ' sister ' ;  mn  ra  ' frog ' ;  FI'SXI 
maya'apl';  X'll  anwo  '  year ' ;  JSH&^mi  dan^ando  '  dAncmg' ; 
D(i)X>q1  branco  '  white ' ;  OXID^  campo  '  field.'  I  agree  with 
the  Prince  in  considering  Portugueze  nazality  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  nazal  vowels,  to  be  less  strong  than  iu  French, 
the  uvula  being,  I  supoze,  less  lowerd.  This  sound  closely 
rezembls  the  bleat  of  a  sheep. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  nazality  of  a  vowel  followd 
hy  a  stop  is  not  entirely  uniform  thruout,  an  aproximation  to 
the  pozition  of  the  stop  being  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
Towel.  This  is  most  noticeable  befor  the  lip  stops.  Thoa 
tambem  'also'  might  almost  be  writn  ap3ro\ili,  distinct, 
however,  from  tam  bem  'as  well'=DxiifB'l_ili. 

7.  I  (i) :  sf  «»■  'himself';  I  e  'and';  oil  *'»'»  'day'; 
ml-:>lsl(a  difficil  '  difficult ' ;  fIiIfI  minimo  '  least.'  Seems  to 
hecum  X  when  unstrest  befor  another  vowel,  as  in  ai'FlcoiJ 
familia  '  family.' 

8.  Il  (in):  sit  aim  'yes';  alis  quinze  'fifteen';  ffOatw 
ingUi  '  English ' ;  ItiDl  inda  '  going.' 


H 
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9.  [  (e)  :  >[  «?^  *  see ! ' ;  >[(D  ter  '  see '  inf. ;  ai*D[cDl  cahello 

*  hair ' ;  <D*I*a[8j  riqueza  *  riches ' ;  s[zfo\  sexto  *  sixth ' ;  >[riej 
timoa  *  we  see ' ;  s\p\  cedo  *  erly.' 

10.  [j  (en) :  >[5Di  t^^w^o  *  wind ' ;  o[ja>l  tenro  *  tender ' ; 
o[nipenna  'pen* ;  co[rD(D3(D  lemhrar  *  remember.' 

11.  \  (ae) :  DX  p^  *  foot ' ;  \  i  ^\r*  \  x^I  ^^  *  ^^ '  5  ^I^'^ 
f^tto  *  old ' ;  XD\f!\zi  demos  *  we  gave  ' ;  Dxokdx  pedra  *  stone  ' ; 
B\OZi  bebes  *  thou  drinkest.'  Vieyra's  dictionary,  like  the 
ordinary  Portugueze  spelling,  distinguishes  only  i  [  and  S, 
which  a-priori  may  be  either  \  or  [,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
advance  beyond  this  twofold  distinction,  but  altho  I  hear  the 
open  sound  mainly  as  Xt  1  do  not  undertake  to  say  pozitivly 
that  [  does  not  ocur  also.  Deus,  followd  by  the  Prince,  splits 
up  the  open  e  into  two  varieties,  which  he  marks  ^  and  k 
respectivly,  calling  the  former  *  acute'  (agudo),  the  latter 
'open'  (aberto),  but  without  any  further  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  difference  between  them.  Neither  my 
teacher  nor  I  coud  perceiv  the  slightest  difference  between 
Deus's  ^  in  decimo,  pessinto,  and  his  ^  in  pega,  depressa,  etc. 
Deus  also  writes  ^  in  many  words  where  I  can  only  hear  [, 
and  where  Vieyra  writes  S. 

12.  i  (u) :  2i>i  chum  *rain';  (D*ix  rua  'street';  >iri /wmo 

*  smoke ' ;    di:(j)Ui'Q[zi  Portuguez   *  Portugueze.'      Becums   i 
when   unstrest   befor  another   vowel,   as   in   Qjjci)©!   quarto 

*  fourth  ' ;  coljaii  lingua  *  tung.'     ivisth  *  whist '  is  ilzfO. 

13.  h  (uw) :  i5  um  'one'  ny^sc. ;  sirsb  zumzum  'hum- 
ming ' ;  li^ai  nunca  '  never  ' ;  z\>7\  chumbo  '  led.' 

14.  }  (o) :  d}i  boa  *  good '  fern. ;  j'^}  av6  '  grandmother ' ; 
QJ'oJcDS  quatorze  '  fourteen  ' ;  J'oJ'ji  outono  '  autumn  ' ;  D}ai 
pouco  *  few.' 

15.  }i  (on)  :  d}j  bom  '  good '  maso. ;  }s(j)l  honra  '  honor ;  ' 
oojjai  longo  '  long ' ;  sJJDCDJ  sombra  '  shade.' 

16.  J   (o)  :   dJ  p6  '  dust ' ;    JcDj  ora  '  now ' ;   }oAzi  olhos 

*  eyes ' ;  DOJjai'^]^  procurar  '  seek.' 

We  now  cum  to  the  diphthongs.  The  elements  of  these  ar 
always  formd  with  perfect  clearness,  so  as  to  sugest  a  dis- 
syllabic pronunciation  to  an  English  ear. 

17.  ^  (ai) :  r^izi  tnais  '  raor ' ;  sjx  sake  '  goes  out ' ;  o]£  pae 
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'father';    3-^1  ^i^  *  nurse';   a3x'>jDl  gaivota  'gul';    ojiei 
baixo  *  low.' 

18.  3*  (au):  p3i  mau  *bad';  aJrspiJ  caugSo  *  caution'; 
ajisi  causa  *  cauz  ' ;  >i>]vDl  frattde  *  fraud.' 

19.  \£  (ei) :  d\il\  tenho  '  I  hav ' ;  coXlLl  knha  '  wood ' ; 
>\xLi  venho  *  I  cum ' ;  ^\lLl  venha  *  let  him  cum.'  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  close  e  befor  nh  is  pronounced,  the 
combination  [l  not  existing.  I  was  for  a  long  time  quite  at 
a  loss  to  analyze  this  sound,  but  am  now  tolerably  sure  of  the 
first  element.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  X  should  be 
writn  or  not,  as  it  is  possibl  that  the  diphthongic  efect  may 
be  due  simply  to  the  tranzition  from  the  \  to  the  L. 

20.  yii  (enin) :  uyii  tern  *  has ' ;  \fxj  em  *  in ' ;  syii  sem 

*  without ' ;  ^r\sis  homem  *  man ' :  dJjXjxj  poem  *  they  put.' 

21.  IX  (ai) :  FjX'JcD  maior  'greater' ;  ajx-J-ooi  gaidla  'cage.' 
This  pronunciation  of  unaccented  ai  ocurs  only  in  a  few 
words. 

22.  1SLS  {dn\n) :  fjjxj  mae  '  mother.'  Only  in  this  word, 
where  the  nazality  is  due  to  the  same  forward  influence  of 
the  F  as  in  rlj  mim  *  me.' 

23.  II  (au) :  i^ao'  to  the' ;  i^zi  aos  '  to  the '  pi. ;  sxi'a)3Q>I 
saudade  '  longing.'     Compare  JX  (21). 

24.  IJ15  (dnwi)  :    Icdtx^w  irmao  '  brother ' ;    risiiZi  maos 

*  hands ' ;  irisii  amao  *  they  luv ' ;  alcDi'SiJiJ  coragao  '  hart.' 

25.  Li  (lu)  :  >Ii  viu  '  he  saw.' 

26.  [x  (ei) :  (D*[X2<  reis  '  kings ' ;  [x  hei  '  I  hav' ;  Q(i>[A  creio 
'Ibeliev';  ri'w[mi7nadeiraY wood';  s[xeMci«  ' six ' ;  a[x*F3cD 
queimar  *  burn ' ;  ^[iDifeito  '  made.' 

27.  [i  (eu) :  [i  ew  ' I ' ;  XD\i  deu  ' he  gave ' ;  [icdJdi  Europa 

*  Europe ' ;  a)[i2<  Deua  '  God.' 

28.  XX  (aoi):  ii>k\LZS  reis  'reals'  (mimey);  >I.'i£Zifieis  'faith- 
ful '  plur. ;  li'iiizf  anneis  *  rings.'  The  singulars  ar  a>«f  *3oo 
reaU  >I'Xcd  fiely  in^co  annel.  \i  seems  to  ocur  only  in  this 
way,  as  the  rezult  of  inflectional  contraction. 

29.  p:  (oou) :  sp:  ceo  '  sky ' ;  ^p  v^o  *  veil ' ;  ei'Dp  chapSo 
'  hat.' 

30.  ix  (ui) :  >i£/ui  'I  was' ;  Ix  hut!  'alas! ';  j'slxei  azues 

*  blue '  plur. 
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31.  hli  (unin) :  pijuol  muito  *  much.'  The  nazalization 
is  due  to  the  r,  and  does  not  apear  to  be  universal  out  of 
Lisbon. 

32.  }x  (oi) :  d}x  bai  *  ox ' ;  >}x  foi  '  he  was ' ;  m}iai  doua 
*  two ' ;  aJl'Djloji  coitado  *  mizerabl.' 

33.  }sis  (owiw) :  dJjij  poe  '  puts ' ;  Djjuej  poea  '  puttest ' ; 
3*s}Jl52J  acgoes  '  actions ' ;  ajTjjuaj  Camoes. 

34.  Ji  (oi) :  ej-ll  joia  *  jewel ' ;  I'cdJx  heroe  '  hero  ' ;  (^k}izi 
roes  *  rolls' ;  s}izi  soes  '  suns.'  The  singulars  of  the  last  two 
ar  (D«3-co  rol  and  sj-oo  8o/. 


Consonants. 

The  following  table  wil  show  the  general  relations  of  the 
consonants : 


(D 

S  S 

z  e 

>  > 

CO 

CO 

aa 

DID 

D  D 

— 

L 

1 

F 

35.  00  (/) :  '>l^filho  'sun';  '>\^\falha  'crack' ;  >tCDi  velho 
*  old  ' ;  fI'CdJcd  melhor  *  better ' ;  sTt[co  semelhe  *  may  re- 
zembl.' 

36.  (Dj  (rr)  :  cd#3(d1  raro  *  rare.'  Mor  forward  than  in 
English,  being  formd  quite  close  to  the  teeth-rim.  This  is 
the  only  consonant  which  admits  of  distinctions  of  quantity. 
CD  seems  to  be  formd  by  a  singl  trill,  cd#  by  two  or  three,  and 
is  often,  tho  not  necessarily,  utterd  with  greater  force.  <D* 
is  the  sound  of  rr  as  in  Q]<i>A  carro  '  cart,'  compard  with 
qJcdI  caro  '  dear,'  D[cD#i  perro  *  obstinate,'  }*(D#}<j)  horror.  Also 
of  initial  r  as  in  >}xx  ^^^^ifoi  cl  Roma  *  went  to  Rome,'  com- 
pared with  I'CDjrj  aroma,     r  befor  the  point  conss.  o,  ID,  7, 
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especialy  the  last,  is  aparently  stronger  than  befor  other 
conss.,  being  almost  m,  as  in  al(DOl  curto  *  short/  >[qxdI  verde 
*  green/  aJcDiI  came  '  flesh.' 

37.  CDH(  (Ijc) :  fJco  mal  *  bad ' ;  [co  eile  '  he ' ;  s£*>Iq)  dvil 
'  civil ' ;  sjw  «o/  '  sun ' ;  '\d\sis  alem  *  beyond ' ;  s\tiilwil 
celebre  *  famous ' ;  >](X)Sl  /also  '  false ' ;  sloo^x  ^^^^  '  brambl  * ; 
od]  /a  *  there ' ;  aooj^i  ^^^^^^  '  clear.'  The  Fortugueze  /, 
especialy  when  final  or  when  followd  by  another  consonant^ 
sounds  quite  different  from  the  French  and  German  co\  as  in 
elle,  hell,  and  aproaches  the  guttural  Bussian  /,  being  also 
distinct  from  the  English  /.  It  is  aparently  formd  with  the 
back  of  the  tung  in  the  c-pozition,  which  draws  the  point- 
contact  from  the  teeth  on  to  the  gums,  sum  distance  from  the 
teeth.  Acording  to  my  teacher  it  is  formd  on  the  same  part 
of  the  palate  as  i — that  is,  further  back  than  <D. 

38.  z  (/) :  e3  chd  *  tea ' ;  ai2l*e3(D  cuchichar  *  whisper ' ; 
<D*}ei  roxo  '  red.' 

39.  e  (3) ;  e]  jd  '  alredy ' ;  oxei  T^'o  *  Tagus ' ;  }z  hoje 
'  to-day.' 

40.  zi  (js) :  a}zfdizi  gostos  *  plezures ' ;  zfd]  esid  '  is ' ;  >]zi 
faz  *  does.' 

41.  e<  (5«) :  Djeipi  pmmo  *  wunder ' ;  D[eKDl  de%de  *  sinse  * ; 
lefpjcoi  e%mola  'alms.' 

These  two  sounds  ar  formd  in  a  pozition  between  e  and  s. 

42.  s  (s) :  '>\€ifaqo  '  I  do' ;  slsjci)  ce%%ar  'cease';  tqI&  disae 
'  he  said.'  My  teacher  finds  that  he  forms  s  and  8  with  the 
tip  of  the  tung  against  the  lower  teeth,  but  that  he  cannot 
form  either  z  or  Zi  with  the  tung  in  this  pozition,  but  is  00m- 
peld  to  raize  the  tip  towards  the  palate. 

43.  8  (z)  :  381  ^sfl  *  wing ' ;  s[oA  zelo  *  zeal ' ;  m}s  doze 
'  twelv.' 

44.  >  (f) :  >i'^  favor  *  favor ' ;  ai-(D*3>l  garrafa  *  botl.' 

45.  >  (v) :  >r>i  vivo  *  alive ' ;  sxo)>  serve  *  servs.' 

46.  L  (n):  dJlI  banho  'bath';  >Il1  vinho  'wine';  in 
unha  *  nail '  ;  sI'lJcj)  aenhor  *  sir  '  ;  I'QIL  acanhe  '  may 
frighten.' 

47.  IH  (n  J  :  i}i\  nono  '  ninth ' ;  rTilli  menino  '  infant/ 
Formd  in  the  same  place  as  the  English  n. 
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48.  r  (m) :  fItIpI  minimo  *  least ' ;  pfsirit  meamo  *  same.' 

49.  a  (k) :  ajsi  caaa  \  house ' ;  I'al  aqui  *  here ' :  >Iasi  fixo 
*fixt.*  a,  D  and  D  ar  pronounced  without  any  escape  of 
breth,  =a',  etc. 

50.  a  (g):  iTlai  amigo  *frend';  a(D[ai  Orego  *  Greek.' 
€1,  m  and  D  ar  pronounced  with  a  less  energetic  clozure  than 
in  English,  so  that  they  always  aproximate  to  e,  w,  and  3 
respectivly,  and  sumtimes  ar  actualy  opend,  especialy  between 
vowels.  My  teacher  finds  the  E.  g  quite  distinct  from  the 
Portugueze,  altho  he  thinks  the  Portugueze  g  is  closer  after 
s,  as  in  rasgar  (D#j;era](D. 

51.  o  (tj:  otei  tucio  'all';  >Lzfo\  visto  'seen' ;  l}xo  noite 
'night.'  In  forming  o  and  W  the  tip  of  the  tung  is  protruded 
between  the  teeth. 

62.  Wi-  (d  J  :  m]mi  dado  *  givn ' ;  mLi  dia  *  day.'  Aproaches 
very  near  in  sound  to  the  E.  w  in  thetiy  from  which  it  is  sum- 
times  indistinguishahl. 

53.  D  (p)  :  dJdi  papa  *  pope ' ;  dcdJqjI  prado  *  meadow.' 

54.  D  (b) :  dxdI  bcbo  *I  drink';  co[rD(D3(D  lembrar  *  re- 
member ' ;  DXD  bebe  '  drinks.'  Often  almost  indistinguishahl 
from  3. 

Reprezentation  and  Ocurrencb. 

Portugueze  spelling  is  sum  what  unsetld,  the  natural  diffi- 
culty of  symbolizing  a  complicated  sound-system  being 
aggravated  by  the  retention  of  etymological  spellings.  I 
hav  not  atempted  to  carry  out  any  consistent  Portugueze 
orthografy  in  this  paper. 

The  use  of  accents  varies,  and  they  ar  writn  universaly 
only  in  words  where  they  ar  required  for  distinctiv  purposes. 
The  acute  accent  is  uzed  to  denote  the  name-sounds  of  the 
vowels :  a  3,  ^  X,  d  J.  [  and  }  ar  writn  i,  6.  Nazality  is 
markt  sumtimes  by  the  tily  as  in  irmd,  only  the  first  element 
of  a  diphthong  being  markt,  as  in  mao,  sumtimes  by  an  w, 
as  in  aim,  n  and  w+cons.  ar  not  pronounced  separately,  but 
act  only  as  nazal  modifiers  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Hense 
the  consonant  d,  which  would  otherwize  ocur  in  such  words 
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as  longOy  branco,  is  wanting,  as  in  French,  these  words  being 
pronounced  oojjai,  Da>iJai. 

The  only  dubld  consonants  which  differ  in  pronunciation 
from  the  corresponding  simpl  ones  are  rr,  ss,  nn  and  mm,  and 
cc  when = as.  Other  dublings,  which  ocur  chiefly  in  lemed 
words,  ar  unmeaning,  as  in  effeito,  aggravar. 

Vowels. 

a :  3, 1.  In  stress-syllabls  ],  except  befor  nazals.  When 
final  a=3  is  accented  in  many  words,  especialy  monosyllabls 
such  as  Idy  ch&,  to  distinguish  it  from  a=x.  Also  in  d  and 
dSf  contractions  o{  a  a,  a  as,  and  in  preterits  such  as  amdmos, 
tomdmos  xA'V^T^zu  i  before  wA,  w,  m  followd  by  a  vowel, 
except  in  the  preterits  just  mentiond,  in  banho,  ganho  *1 
gain,'  and  a  few  rare  words  in  anh-.  Unstrest  a  is  3  in  alem 
^'(oyii,  and  regularly  befor  I  followd  by  a  cons,  beginning 
another  syllabi,  as  in  palrar  d3co*cd3cd,  algar  3a)'s3o),  algum 
3co*aij,  alcangar  ]o:iQlS'S](i>,  saJtar  s3cod3<j),  aldeia  3^'^[-fI« 
Often  befor  silent  c  followd  by  a  cons.,  as  in  acgao  ^'S^siiy 
transa^gao  D(DiJs3'SlJa:f,  actor  3*o}(d.  Similarly  in  adaptagao 
l^]^r^l^^^  and  other  words.  Also  in  armar,  alargar  10)3^*03^ 
[l  in  marchary  eariSo,  arder,  etc.]  ;  relaxar  (d#Ico3*23<d  ;  ganhar 
Q3'^3^  (3  thruout) ;  aadio  s^'xaVi.  i  not  only  in  most  unstrest 
syllabls  of  polysyllabic  words,  but  also  in  the  unstrest  mono- 
syllabic words  a  (articl,  pronoun,  prep.),  as  (plur.  fem.),  mas 
*  but/  Also  in  both  syllabls  of  the  uzualy  unstrest  dissyl- 
labls  para  djcdi  and  cada  Qjpi. 

a,  -an  final  (as  in  gran),  an^  am  befor  cons.=iJ. 

-am  final =ifif,  as  in  tarn,  amdram,  formerly  writn  So. 

ah  /=]. 

Lisbon  coloquializms  ar  agua  ]iQil,  sangue  s^jual,  janella 

ai :  3A  IA  til©  latter  only  ocazionaly  in  unstrest  syllabls 
(see  p.  208). 

ae :  3^-  P(^>  ^^^«;  geraes  tl'(s>^iziy  etc.,  plurals  of  tal,  geral. 
So  also  in  mhe  s^t  '  goes  out,'  sahes  s]lZi,  from  sahir  SI*I<D. 

ae  :  i^xj.     Only  in  mde. 
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^^'  Ji?  li,  the  latter  only  when  unstrest  (p.  208).  In 
saude  the  vowels  ar  separated — Sl'toT. 

ao '  3i,  Iii  the  latter  only  when  unstrest  (p.  208) . 
ao:  pij. 

im,  in + cons. :  Ij. 

iu :  Ii,  except  when  they  belong  to  different  syllabls,  as  in 
viuva  >I*i>I. 

e :  [,  X,  [J ;  T,  I,  the  latter  two  only  when  unstrest.  4,  i 
generaly  writn  when  final  to  distinguish  from  the  unstrest 
sounds.  The  distribution  of  [  and  ^  is  iregular,  but  there  ar 
sum  inflectional  changes  which  can  be  reduced  to  rule. 

Nouns  and  adjectivs  with  [  in  the  masc.  sg.  keep  it  in  the 
plur.  and  fern.,  except  in  the  pronouns  ella,  aqtiella,  essa^  esta, 
which  hav  \  against  the  [  of  the  masc.  elle,  aquelle,  esse,  este. 

The  changes  in  verb-inflections,  on  the  other  hand,  follow 
the  same  general  rules  as  those  of  the  }- verbs.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  we  ar  concernd  only  with  the 
stress  vowels  of  the  verbs,  whether  root  or  inflectional. 

A)  root  vowels. 

1)  \  thruout.  a)  with  certain  exceptions,  detaild  under  2, 
in  all  verbs  of  the  Ist  conj. :  espero  TziO\(iil,  velas,  cessa,  kvao, 
rega  !  soletre  sI'COX^cdI,  arredes,  trepem.  b)  the  irregular  verbs 
of  the  2nd  conj.  perder  and  qtierer  (see  under  inflection),  c) 
the  irregular  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  medir  and  (im)pedir. 
d)  the  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.,  (rejferir,  servir^  advertir,  vestir, 
seguir,  repetir,  take  i  and  \, 

2)  [  thruout.  a)  befor  Ih,  ch,  j,  n  and  m  not  foUowd  by 
another  consonant  in  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.,  the  following 
being  the  commonest  of  these  verbs :  aconselhar,  semelhar ; 
fechar ;  gracejar ;  d^sejar^  trovejar,  manquejar,  pejar,  sohojar ; 
serenar,  acenar,  condemnar  Q]iXDl'l]Q),  penar  ;  remar,  Exampls 
ar :  aconselho,  fechaSy  troveja,  condemiiatUy  remcs.  b)  In  herdar 
[(DOjJcD  pesar  *  griev '  impers.,  \^pesar  '  weigh '  having  \  thru- 
out], chegar,  as  in  herdo^  pesa-me,  chegue. 

3)  The  regular  verbs  of  the  2nd  conj.  hav  [  in  the  first  sg. 
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pren.  indie,  and  in  the  pres.  nb}^  X  ^  ^^  ^^^a  ^  xbit 
indie,  and  in  the  imper. :  [  ifi^,  m^eUm,  mete^  fwiiww  ;  ^ 
behe^,  dere,  metiem,  bebe  ! 

4)  In  the  ircgular  vert*  it  maj  be  tboCed  tbat  e  Saml  i» 
always  [ :  l^,  fiS,  di,  ri,  also  in  the  2iid  ^.  pmaits  «RMy  iie% 
r/^«.  [  aluo  in  redeffi),  and  in/fs,  ef/inv,  <>nfy  and  m  the  idbg. 
«^'a,  ^«/^a,  t'^a.     See  under  Inflectioii. 

B)  inflectional  Towels. 

1 )  [  </)  in  -rf/io^  1st  plur.  of  the  fntnre  and  snbj.  fftes.  of  the 
Ifit  oofij.f  proi.  indie*  of  the  2nd  conj.,  and  pret.  indie,  of  the 
roKuliir  2n<l  conj. :  amaremon,  beberemo9,  abriremo^ /artmc9  ; 
(imrmoM,  dvmon ;  hebamon,  fazemoi ;  bebemas  pret.  b)  In  the 
prot.  liMli<».  "rulfiftijf  'cram  and  subj.  preL  -^m  etc.,  -e«p  etc., 
of  thn  rPKwlur  2nd  eonj. :  bebeste,  bebe^Us,  beberam;  bebera, 
M*Ptwtwii,  hrlwMurn,  o)  In  the  infin.  -er;  beber,/aztr,  ier.  d) 
III  thn  'Jnd  fut.  of  iho  regular  2nd  conj. :  beber^  bebermot^  etc 

y)  I  ill  iho  jirot,  indio.  'estefaj,  -emos,  -eram,  subj.  pret 
'pnu  -r««^  Pio.,  Mild  2nd  fut.  of  the  iregular  verbs  cfcr,  e^iar; 
it*9f**\  jU4n\  hiim\  }WilN\  mbfir,  trazer;  quertr,  tir  ;  par,  as  in 
hir^^h^   jUpntvn,  di^mon^  puzcram  /    hauvera,  riessemos ;    der, 

*l*lu»  t\«Ui»wln)j  \in\M  inoludo  many  of  the  commoner  words, 
m\\  will  lihuw  iho  dintribution  of  strest  [  and  x  in  the  other 

(  m^iv^^  ♦/  (liilt«»r  r/).  ^rm,  haveres  pi.  jwrti;  ^m>  [^m> 
{^%\  M  ^»VV*|»  /H^i'**!*  nlml.,  uj. ;  ^^rfo,  c^cd,  ff<yr/o,  a/vr/o, 
,v/.K\  .^^v♦#♦»iWM  »  f  /  lU'llol.  p/lt^t  rvl'O  etc.,  ^«^re//ff,  «r&,  coforeh, 
^.^^vvVi,  ^vAs  ^iS  ♦Hi/*«^Ms  iUiMh ;  fclpa.  joelho,  otrU^,  fiobran- 
.vv/U,  v^^vV/W^  w*w*»Mm,  iiM/itt :  ahhadessa;  esse;  infetrsae ; 
.v^^^^>«  *''vV\*i  tsf^vt^  tiMtrmif  oerteza  etc.,  Ingieza  etc., 
^..wv.w.*  v^^vs  l>v-^*»  ♦/»;/J'^i.  dtHpena,  mesa,  treze.  marquez, 
.*...;. c^  ys\,\^.  v>v^^,  *v-?,  ♦•iiN**  ^va»  JWhoo,  este,  sexto  sfeol,  6e«/a 

Usmv       .v'^/<^  ^V'^V^t  c  *^*^«*^M,  t/^**'***     trezeno,  peqiieno,  feno, 

, ..„  vv'--*-     A^^w^^  *V'^*^     <«^<^'     fto</<»^flr,  labrego;  negro. 

^........    ..A.^s  ^<^AHv^^^^  A'^*^*     iriymto,  Mrfe  ' thirst,' «tf(to 

^aK.     ^^^*^^t  rv***\  ^-v^Vs,  v4>A* ;  iW^v.    sebo. 
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\.  €  (letter  e),  rf  *  is/  cqfS,  atS,  pi.  hera^  colhir  *  spoon  * 
(colher  ai*co[<[)  '  gather')  vero^  prinuivera,  mulher ;  serra^  terra, 
rcr.^o  riiverso^  herva,  inverno,  certo,  perto  *near/  aberto,  ella 
fern.,  fi^ly  cruel  etc.,  annel  iS'^jp,  papel  etc.,  amarello,  janella, 
mel,  aquellateia.y  pelle,  hello;  selva,  velho^  evangelho  X^jrexcoi. 
dez,  esta  fern.,  I'este  '  east,'  honesto  y^\zvAy  festa,  hista  *  bow,' 
mestre,  invejay  Tejo^  sexagesinio  s[asi*ex8lFi.  esaa  fern.,  pefa, 
pessimo^  pressa,  leve,  neve,  nevoa,  brece,  engenho,  solemne 
si'toill.  leme.  secca  'drought'  [seca  s[ai  'dry'  fern.]. 
egua,  cego,  regra.  secrete,  sete,  moeday  sede  'see,'  remedio, 
credo;  pedra.    sebe;  lebre,febre. 

[i.  In  Lisbon  mesa  is  generaly  f^[iSl  by  forward  influence 
of  the  p. 

I,  I.  ^  is  T  in  the  unstrest  words  Ihe,  se^  ne,  que,  te,  Ihes, 
and  in  most  unstrest  syllabls,  as  in  preciso,  nenhum  iI'lIj, 
ceremonia  sTcdTtJ^xx,  necessario  TfTsT*s3(Dd:,  beneficentia  dTiT- 
>I's[jsxi,  even  in  d^zasete  mlsi'Sjp.  Also  befor  two  conss., 
as  in  emprestar,  vestir,  quebrar,  impertimnte,  perder,  Finaly 
it  is  often  dropt. 

e  '  and '  is  always  I.  Unstrest  e  regularly  becums  I  befor 
another  vowel,  as  in  real  (d»I'3cd,  semear  sTpI'3cd,  beato.  peor 
is  sumtimes  writn  peior,  but  always  pronounced  dI'Jcd.  So 
also  when  the  following  vowel  belongs  to  another  word :  al 
J<DX2J  sis\f  que  horas  sdo  ?  >JcDal©Ii  ^(i>folgo  de  o  ter. 

Intial  e  befor  s+cons.  is  regularly  T,  as  in  estar,  esperar, 
esmola  Te^pjcoi,  where  it  is  often  dropt.  ex-  followd  by  a 
vowel  is  [s-,  as  in  exemplo,  existir,  exhihir.  So  also  in  hesitar 
[8Id3ci). 

Non-initial  [  in  sexagesimo  s[QSj;t\siri, 

In  other  cases  initial  e  is  T,  which  in  familiar  speech 
becums  I,  as  in  eterno  I'OXCOTfl,  heroe  I'CdJ-x,  heretico  I'CDXOlai, 
effeito,  educagao. 

Unstrest  \  ocurs  in  the  ending  el,  as  in  nsivel  ^I'sl^xco ; 
befor  /  followd  by  a  consonant  (compare  ]),  as  in  delfim, 
delgado;  befor  cf =s,  as  in  direcgao  ojIcdx'SIJIJ  ;  before  ct,  pt=, 
o,  as  in  director  qjIcdx'dJci),  susceptivel  sisx*oI>xa) ;  and  in 
other  words,  such  as  reflexdo  oilxox'Sl^iJ,  vexar  >X*^3^>  prigar 
'  preach  '  [pregar  0(dTq](0  *  nail '],  vidor  ^i'w}(i>  *  overseer.' 
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enh  :  \il.    See  p.  208.    x^  in  engenho. 

em,  en + cons. :  [j. 

em  final :  \sis. 

ei :  [X,  XX. 

eu:  [i. 

eo:  xi. 

u:  i.    um;  nn+cons. :  \u 

ni :  If,  \siu 

o :  },  J ;  1.  The  last  only  when  unstrest.  The  first  two 
often  distinguisht  as  6,  6,  especialy  when  finaL 

The  distribution  of  strest  }  and  }  in  verb  inflection  is  as 
follows : 

1)  }  thruout.  a)  all  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.  except  sonhar 
(and  perhaps  sum  others),  including  those  whose  o=]-  and  } 
when  unaccented:  choro,  oras  (inf.  J'CdJcd),  conaola,  folgatn  (inf. 
>J«*€i3<d)»  olhe  (inf.  }'Co3<i>)>  goateSy  tomem^  toquem,  roga,  cobro. 
b)  the  irreg.  poder  has  }  in  the  same  forms  as  these  verbs,  nL 
jm»*  ind.  and  subj.  (the  imper.  being  wanting),  c)  roer,  doer 
hav  QH  and  J*     (f)  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  hav  u  and  J. 

^)  }  thruout.  a)  in  sonhar:  sonAo,  sonha,  sonhem,  b) 
wa#\  iVi4r^  CiXit  hav  on  and  }. 

3)  }  and  3*  tdternate  in  the  regular  2nd  conj.  exactly  like  [ 
^^^  ^_^  iu  Ist  Bg.  pres.  indie,  thruout  subj.  pres.,  }  else- 
whv^  whether  the  unstrest  o  is  i  or  }:  }  carro,  coma, 
t^v/Aoof*  miHH4m;  J  Mordea,  chove,  comem,  corre!,  solve  (inf. 

t'tt^v  Mr  lastly  a  few  izolated  forms  of  iregular  verbs.  The 
^►iv^it*  t^^  <Vi>m  poiler  and  poz  from  por  hav  }.  In  the 
U(>l^  v^i^  <^  i«  }  thruout  befor  nh,  nl.  in  the  pres.  indie,  and 

W^  uv^w  v^uui  to  the  changes  in  nouns  and  adjectivs. 
H^a*,v  ^k^^u*  auU  ai\jootivs  ending  in  o  with  }  in  the  sing. 
hUiv  I  i>it  ^bk^  \4urv  All  adjectivs  which  make  this  change  in 
ih^  HiKwtvs  i^v^^  1^*^^  it  «il»o  iu  the  fern.  sg.  and  plur. 

tH  (^^¥i¥  w\Mf4»  Ihi^  vow^  of  the  plur.  is  always  the  same 
^,^  uh,*j«  g4'  iW  •iuiN  Th<>  oimvorso  change  of  J  to  }  never 
vK^4i^     IV  ^vwi^^  nr  typical  oxampls : 
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novo  i}>l  '  new ' ;    pi.  masc.  i^>\zi ;    fem.  sg.  ij>i,  pi. 

In  the  following  lists  the  ]-words  which  change  their 
vowel  in  the  plur.,  or  plur.  and  feminin,  ar  markt  with  a  *. 
Verb  forms  ar  not  givn  except  ocazionaljr. 

}.  av6,pes8oa,  boa  aj.  fem.,  Liahoa.  senhor^  aenhora,  amor, 
favor,  etc.,  inferior,  flor,  cdr  '  culor,'  p6r  inf. ;  torre,  qiiatorze 
ax'o}<D8T,  corco,  ^cornOy  forma  'mould,'  *porco  sbst.,  aj.,  horto, 
*porto,  *morto  aj.  bolo;  bolsa,  solto  aj.  ^olho,  folha.  roxo 
aj«>  poz  pret. ;  mosca,  gosto,  posto  sbst.,  aj.  hqfe.  peacogo, 
fosse  vb.,  mogo,  moga,  doce,  *grosso  aj.  *formoso  etc.,  doze, 
*esposo,  esposa,  enxofre,  sofrego.  *ovo,  *tiovo  aj.,  alcova, 
*povo.  sonJio,  tergonha,  ponho  vb.  outono,  nono  aj.,  dona, 
sotnos  vb.,  fomos  vb.,  no)ne,  como,  porno,  boca.  *jogOy  ^fogo. 
roto  aj.     todo  aj. ;  podre.     sopa.     lobo,  loba,  sob ;  sobre. 

J.  s6y  avo,  n6y  p6.  melhor,  mefwr,  historiay  ora,  hora,  de 
cor  'by  hart';  Jorgey  forma  *  form,'  morte, porta.  ITespanhol, 
oleo  Jcod:,  soly  escolay  polvora.  vds,  nds,  voz ;  costa,  poste. 
relogio,  foge  vb.  vosso,  nosso.  cofre.  nove.  Antonio,  homem, 
fome.  logo,  optinw  J-dIfI,  iwtay  bota.  roda,  moda,  modo. 
copo  ;  proprio.     obra,  cobra,  pobre. 

Unstrest  o  is  1  not  only  in  syllabls,  as  in  amo,  amoroso 
irl'(D}s\,  Portugal  Dl(i)Di'a3cD,  impomvel  IjDi'sI>xco,  but  also 
in  the  unemfatic  words  o,  dOy  os,  vosy  nos  (of  which  c6s,  fi^  ar 
the  emfatic  forms),  por,  porque  d1(DQI. 

It  is  regularly  }  when  initial  (except  of  course  where=]-j) : 
orary  horror,  olhary  ocioso  }*sx]-si,  officio,  onerar,  occasido 
Jai'SXXJii,  opinido  JdItjxxju  ;  orvalho,  ornar,  orgulho,  fiostil, 
oppresso  ]D(i)Xsi,  obrary  obstante.  Also  befor  1+cons. :  solver, 
folgar,  voltary  soldado.  Also  iapolegar,  monosyllabo  r}rj}*sIa33Di> 
profissdOy  provocar  DCj)}>i'a3cD  etc. 

It  is  3"  in  cdrar  *  culor,'  adopgao  l^'^'Slilf,  procurar,  adoptar 
im}'d]<i>  or  iaj}-D3<D. 

oh!=}. 

om,  on -f  cons. :  }i. 

oi :  }x,  Jx. 

6e:  }JX5. 

ou :  },  }x.    The  latter  is  general  in  dous,  and,  in  familiar 
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speech,  in  other  words  as  well,  such  as  lausa,  coma,  Sousa, 
aparently  chiefly  befor  «.  ou  is  i  in  the  pret.  Ist  sg.  of 
the  iregular  verb  saber — soube  siD. 

Consonants. 

h  always  silent.  In  ha  '  has/  has  '  hast '  it  servs  to  dis- 
tinguish the  clear  3  sound  from  the  j  of  a,  as. 

r,  rr,  rh :  <d,  cd*.  Dropt  in  rw^  >g-SFl-s[,  ^'s[,  which 
latter  is  sumtimes  writn  vocS — contractions  of  wssa  merci. 

1 :  CO.     Dropt  in  arratel  X'<D*3oT. 

Ih:  00. 

8 :  s,  s,  ei,  ti.  s  only  when  initial,  and  medialy  after  a 
oous.  and  befor  a  vowel ;  between  vowels  s ;  finaly  befor  a 
pauz  Zi ;  also  Zi  befor  a  voiceless  cons. ;  ei  befor  a  voiced 
cons. :  sentar-se  s[rD3cDS,  /also  >]ciis\  ;  casa  ajsj,  os  outros  -Is 
}D(iAzi;  casas  o!\sizi\  mto  >l2fDi,  estd  Zfof^,  os  tempos  -izt 
lj[iOlzi ;  rasgo  (i>¥]eiQ\,  esmola  T'efFjcoi,  as  maos  -izi  riiiszi. 

In  such  compounds  as  monosyllabo,  resentiry  presentir  s  is 
kept,  but  not  in  very  familiar  words,  such  as  resolter  (D«Is}o()'>[a), 
preservar  dci)TsTcj)'>3^«  «  also  in  transacgao  D(DIJ83*SXJ1S  etc., 
deshonra  mTs}iQ>i,  persistir. 

y,  SS  I    o. 

z:  s,  Zif  Zi.  s  initialy  and  between  vowels:  zombar  s}i'B'^, 
tezes  >[sle$.  Zi  finaly  befor  pauz  and  befor  voiceless  cons., 
ti  befor  voiced  cons. :  vez  ^[zi,  trez  quartos  0(i)[e^  Q^^i^\zii  d 
luz  de  gaz  -3  cols^I  G!\zi.  traze  *  bring ! '  is  pronounced  0(d3^i, 
as  if  the  z  wer  final. 

sc :  eK3,  s.  ZKX  befor  a,  fi,  o,  as  in  escola,  cresco  QQ>\Zi(A. 
S  befor  €,  i,  as  in  sciencia,  disctpuh,  crescer^  nascer. 

It  wil  be  seen  that  altho  theoreticaly  s  and  8  ought  never 
to  ocur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  frequently  do  so  in  speech 
by  the  dropping  of  final  T,  as  in  sentar-se,  disse,  doze. 

ch :  e,  a.  The  latter  only  in  words  of  lerned  origin,  such 
as  ChristOy  chris'tdo,  'machina,  parochia  Dl'cojail. 

X:  z,  s,  s,  as.  s  in  maximo,  proximo  D(i)JslFi,  reflexao 
(D*TXDX*SXJ1S  troupe  etc.,  preterit  of  the  iregular  verb  trazer, 
and  sum  others,    s  in  ex*  foUowd  by  a  vowel,  as  in  examinar 
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[sxrl'ijo).  When  the  ^  10  followd  by  a  oootonant,  the  d?  has 
its  regular  sound,  as  in  explanar  [enxoX'Tjo)-  OS  in  sum  words 
of  lemed  origin,  such  as  sexagesimo  ${QBl*S^tf%  MM  0106%, 
erttdyfeo,  flexivtl  xoxa  'sl^xco. 

j:  e. 

W :  i,  as  in  wi^th  *  whist/ 

f  ,  ph :  >. 

V :  >.     In  Lisbon  travalho  is  often  OOX'dJIcA- 

n :  %  f .  rr  initialj  and  between  vow^  in  the  same  woxcL 
5  finaly  or  befor  a  consonant,  im  is  n»  as  in  aiifio,  eamm^ 
panno ;  penna.  So  also  ar  pronounced  alumnOf  i*fAfffi  mrnmo, 
etc.  Sum  lemed  words  hay  final  i.  amm  is  'ffj^,  or  mor 
ooloquialy  ]r\i£i. 

nh:  L. 

m :  r,  f,  parallel  to  n.  mm  is  snmtimes  ir,  as  in  ekamnut 
tiiri,  immovel  l5*p}>x^,  but  aparently  oftener  simpl  r,  as  in 
dilemma  (Dl'Oo[rx,  gomma  a}PX>  commotfo  a}i4o|.  mn  is  often 
simpl  1,  as  in  damnar  Ts(\''i^j  condemnor,  eolemne  6l*aipL 

c :  a,  s.  generaly  dropt  befor  f  and  t :  aefSo  ]*SIfti» 
direcgao  (dI(DX'8I<3^,  character  ax'CDjoiO),  tits^efo  l5*6xpi>  frueto, 
victoria  >I-oJa)r[.    eucceder  is  slsl'0[a>. 

qu:  01,  Q.  01:  befor  a,  0,  as  in  jtMi/,  qwmi,  qnoUdiano 
ca^bDi'l^Y.  Also  befor  e,  i,  in  mor  lemed  words,  such  as 
quinquagesimo  OiIiOiX'^IsM,  liquido,  ehquente  [oo}'CB{$ot.  0 
regularly  befor  e^  i,  as  in  que  ol,  queimar,  aqui  l^cS,  quieto 
oI'XcA.  Also  befor  a  in  quatorze  ox*o}<M*  /ijtfor  (dI-o}#  is 
also  writn  licor. 

g:  a,  e.  Dropt  befor  n  in  signal  sl'Vlioi,  augmeniar, 
Ignez,  f-7[zi.  In  other  words,  such  as  digno,  eigno,  the  7  is 
sounded. 

gu  is  ei  befor  a,  (0),  as  in  guarda,  Q  befor  «,  t,  as  in  {rtf^rm 

GX<^I»  «^«*'«  3QJfi- 
t,  th :  o. 

d:  m. 

p :  D.  Dropt  in  psalmo,  and  generaly  befer  f  and  t :  Stf5- 
scripgao  siDewcDl'SiJii,  corrupgao  (dxMlrSX^ ;  eeptuagmma 
sx^ll'exslpi,  op^imo  JoM,  ^(jcp^o  [ef*sxcft. 

b:  D.    Dropt  in  «ttMt/ sl'Oloo. 

FhiL  Trani.  18S8-S-4.  16 
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Quantity,  Stress,  and  Intonation. 

For  consonant-quantity  see  p.  209. 

There  is  no  markt  distinction  of  long  and  short  in  the 
vowels,  except  that  the  vowels  following  the  stress-syllabi  ar 
shorter  than  those  that  precede  it,  which,  together  with  the 
vowel  of  the  stress-syllabi,  ar  half-long.  Such  a  word  as 
visita  is  therefor  pronounced  >I*'8l*Di.  So  also  cotnida 
alTloJl,  amamos  I'PlFiei,  amigo,  English  speakers  must  be 
careful  not  to  shorten  the  unstrest  x  in  the  last  two  words,  as 
they  ar  apt  to  do  from  the  associations  of  their  own  language. 
There  is  a  tendency,  as  in  other  languages,  to  shortn  the 
second  of  the  two  consecutiv  unstrest  vowels,  thus  the  second 
I  of  visitar  apears  to  be  quite  short.  I  apears  to  be  generaly 
shorter  than  the  other  vowels,  and  in  such  a  word  as  necessarto 
7lsI*s](Dd  the  first  vowel  seems  to  be  almost  as  short  as  the 
second.  The  vowels  do  not  apear  to  be  shortend  befor  mor 
than  one  consonant,  as  in  carro  compard  with  caro,  vtato, 
quatro,  quarto. 

Stress,  too,  is  mor  level  than  in  English,  the  stress-syllabi 
being  utterd  with  only  a  slight  increase  of  force. 

The  intonation,  lastly,  is  also  evener.  In  English  such  a 
word  as  Portugueze  is  pronounced  with  a  low  level  tone  on 
the  first  two  syllabls  with  a  sudden  rize  and  downward  glide 
on  the  last,  but  in  Portugueze  in  such  a  word  as  coragdo 
al<Dl*slJl5  the  falling  tone  with  which  the  word  is  utterd 
when  izolated  is  begun  on  the  first  syllabi,  the  voice  gliding 
evenly  down  thru  all  three.  An  English  ear,  acustomd  to  a 
fresh  rize  or  fall  on  the  emfatic  syllabi  of  a  word,  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  such  a  word  as  coragao  is  strest  on  the  first 
syllabi. 

Vowel-Quality,  Elision,  and  Contraction. 

One  remarkabl  rezult  of  the  shortening  of  after-stress 
vowels  is  that  their  vocality  is  diminisht  imtil  they  ar  pro- 
nounced with  whisper  (not  breth)  insted  of  voice.  This  is 
especialy  noticeabl  with  final  1  after  a  voiceless  stop,  as  ia 
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o  Porto,  where  the  difference  between  the  full  vocality  of  the 

first  vowel  and  the  whisper  of  the  last  is  very  markt 1 

D}<i}Ob.  A  cazual  listener  would  eazily  imagine  that  the  final 
vowel  was  dropt  altogether.  But  the  only  vowel  that  is 
regularly  dropt  is  I,  altho  in  such  words  as  noite  it  is  sum- 
times  difiScult  to  determin  whether  the  final  sound  is  o^  or 
oTp.  In  the  specimens  I  hav  only  ocazionaly  markt  the  whisper. 

When  two  unstrest  vowels  in  different  words  cum  together, 
they  ar  contracted  as  follows : 

a  a    I   I  I  becums  3 
3    3  I        »      3 

0  0         i  i        „       1 

The  only  contraction  which  is  obzervd  in  writing  is  the 
first,  in  d=a  a,  d8=a  as.  Other  exampls,  which  ar  not 
exprest  in  writing,  ar  :  foi  para  a  cama  >}x  DX(o3  aiFl,  e^era 
ati  que  eu  volte  VziO\(if\  oxa[3:  ^J'^D.  Of  the  others :  estd 
acordado  e^ald)  xsl\xii\,  rasgo  o  panno  (D*3e$i  Dini,  rego  os  prados 
i^lQlzi  0(D]iD\zi ;  rasga  o  panno  (M]tiO}  Oisii,  rega  os  prados 
m\Gi^Zi  DCD3aJl2J.  The  vowels  rezulting  from  these  contrac- 
tions ar  never  whisperd,  and  this  apears  to  be  the  main 
distinction  between  such  sentences  as  rasgo  o  panno  and  rasgo 
panno  (Dijejab  Dxnl,  altho,  of  course,  1  from  1  i  is  naturaly 
at  the  same  time  pronounced  with  rather  mor  stress. 

These  contractions  ar  made  only  when  the  two  words  ar 
intimately  conected. 

VERB  INFLECTIONS. 

The  2nd  pret.  indie,  sg.  and  plur.  ar  here  givn  in  their 
literary  forms,  but  in  speech  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
them  into  'Z90Zi  and  'Z^[tzi  respectivly  by  the  analogy  of 
other  verbal  forms. 

1  Conj.  amar  (chorar)  x'f3^  (2i'<i)3a)). 

Pres.  amo  (chore)     irl  (ej-^l) 
amas  i^izi  {z}-) 

ama  IFI  {z}-) 
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pL 


Imperf. 


pi. 


Fret. 


pi. 


Piup. 


pi. 


Fut. 


pi. 


Condit. 


pi. 


2nd  fut. 


pi. 
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dmamos 

i-Fipi2j  (ei-) 

amais 

T^lZi 

amam 

in^^i 

amava 

l^l 

atnavas 

trpl^i 

amava 

I-p3>I 

amavambs 

l-p>ipie$ 

atnaveis 

l'r^[£ti. 

amayam 

I'^n^^^ 

amei 

Tr[i 

amaste 

l'r]Z9D 

amou 

r^} 

amdmos 

rr^rizi 

amastes 

I'f^ZfOZi 

am&ram 

I->=DCDIJiJ 

amdra 

T^n 

am&ras 

T^(^l^i 

amdra 

I'^H 

am&ramoB 

I'r^lflzi 

am&reis 

l'r](o[izi 

am&ram 

I*p^>IJiJ 

amarei 

in'^U 

amar&B 

iri'(i>]zi 

amard 

1^1*^3 

amaremos 

iri'(i>[rtzi 

amareis 

iri'Q>[izi 

amarao 

iri'CDpiJ 

amaria 

in'^^i 

amarias 

m^oiizi 

amaria 

in'^^i 

amariamos 

IPIcoIxpleJ 

amarieis 

iri'u>l[izi 

amariam 

IPICDipiJ 

amar 

I-p3^ 

amares 

l'r](i>zi 

amar 

I-f3cd 

amarmos 

l'r]ii>rlzi 

amardes 

l'r]<i>xDlzi 
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amarem 

I-f3<dVx> 

Imper.  ama 

in 

pL  amais 

V^^i 

Subj.pres.  ame 

IP 

ames 

IT^Zi 

ame 

V 

pL  amemoB 

IT(pi2i> 

ameis 

I'Ffxej 

amem 

I^V^J 

Subj,  imp.  amanse 

I-p3s 

amasses 

I'P^slzi 

amasse 

I-p3s 

pi.  amassemos 

I'P^zlT^Zi 

amasseis 

l'^s[izi 

amassem 

V^s\sis 

Infin.  amar 

I-p3cd 

Oerund  amando 

I'ppoji 

Partic  pret.  amado 

I'pOo'i 

2  Conj.  beber  DT'D[a). 

Pres.  bebo 

D[Di 

bebes 

DXDef 

bebe 

DID 

pi.  bebemos 

DTD[pkJ 

bebeis 

dId[X2> 

bebem 

dxdIjxj 

Imperf.  bebia 

dTdIi 

bebias 

dI*dIi2^ 

bebia 

dI'dIi 

pi.  bebiamos 

Dl-DliPlej 

bebieis 

dT'dI[i2^ 

bebiam 

DlDlpiJ 

Pret.  bebi 

dIdI 

bebeste 

DTD[2fD 

bebeu 

dI-d[i 

pL  bebemos 

DTD[Fi2J 

bebestes 

DTD[2fDSJ 

beberam 

dI-d[(diji5 
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Plup.  bebera 
beberas 
bebera 

pi.  beberamos 
bebfireis 
bebfiram 
M^L  beberei 
beber&s 
beberd 

pi.  beberemos 
bebereis 
beberao 
Condit.  beberia 
beberias 
beberia 

pL  beberiamoB 
beberieis 
beberiam 
2nd/ut.  beber 
beberes 
beber 

pi.  bebermos 

beberdes 

beberem 

bebe 

bebei 

beba 

bebas 

beba 

pi.  bebamos 
bebais 
bebam 
Subj.  imp.  bebesse 
bebesses 
bebesse 

pi.  bebessemos 
bebesseis 
bebessem 


Imper. 

pi. 

Subj.  pres. 


dT-d[<di 
dT-d[cdi 

Ol'0[(J!>lf\z$ 
0l'0[(i>[£Zi 

dTdT-<d[x 

dTdT'(d[xs^ 

dTdT'coIi 

dTdT'cdIi 

oloT(i>l[izi 

DTD[a) 

oTb[(s> 

oTo[u>iDZi 
dT'd[cd1jxj 

DID 

dT-d[x 

B[BlZi 

oT'OlJF^Zi 
dT-d3X2J 

dT*d[s 

Ol'B[slZi 

dTd[s 
oTo[s[izi 


M 
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Infin.  beber  dT'd[<d 

Oerund  bebendo  DT'D[ja5i 

Partic.  prei.  bebido  dI'dIcdI 

3  Conj.    abrir  i'b<^1(6. 

This  may  be  givn  mor  briefly. 

Pres.  abro  3D(Di,  abres  ]B(Dlzi,  abre  JdcdT  ;  abrimos  I'DCDlrtei, 
abris  l'0(i>lzi,  abrem  3d<*)Vx5.  Imperf.  abria  I'DCoIi.  Pret 
abri  I'DcdI,  abriste  i*dcj)I2$o,  abriu  i*d<dIi  ;  abrimos  X'DCDlpiej, 
abristes  i'0(o[ziazi,  abriram  I'dcdIcdijij.  Plup.  abrira  j-d<dI(di. 
Jl*^.  abrirei  idc»)I'(d[x.  (7owc?.  abriria  xo^^^^I'  2/w/  /w^. 
abrir  I'dcdIo).  Imper.  abre  3©oT ;  abri  I'DCdI.  Subj.  pres. 
abra  3dcdx.  Swty*.  imp.  abrisse  I'dcdIs.  Infin.  abrir  I'DCdIcd. 
G^^r.  abrindo  x'D<i>Xja>i.     -P^c.  pri.  abrido  X'DwXa>i. 

Iregnlar  Verbs, 
-ar. 

estar.  Pres.  estou  z^}^  estds  zfd\zi,  estd  s^  ;  estamos 
ZfDiri^zi,  estais  2^:3x2$,  estiio  ziOins.  Imperf.  estava  z^^\. 
Pret.  estive  2$dI>,  estiveste  erol^x^ro,  esteve  z§o\^ ;  estivemos 
2fDr*>XP^2^>  estivestes  ziol">iZiOZi,  estiveram  ZfDl>i(i>iii$. 
Plup.  estivera  ^$I^x^I•  P^f^*  estarei  zfOi'U>[£.  2)id  fut 
estiver  Zil">i(j!>,  estiveres  Zfol">i(j)Zi ;  estivermos  Zfol'^iiorizi, 
estiverdes  zfol"^\(j)rDZi,  estiverem  Ziol'^i(i>yii.  Imper.  estk 
Zfo]  ;  estai  2^3-^-  Siibj.  pres.  esteja  2ro[ex,  estejas  zfo[ziZi ; 
estejamos  zioTzirizi,  estejais  z^Tz]iZiy  estejam  zfo[zni$. 
Subj.  imp.  estivesse  z^V>\s.  Infin,  estar  2$d3^»  ^^« 
estando  z^istA.     Ptc.  prt.  estado  z^xs\. 

dar.  Pres.  dou  qj},  d&s  xD^zSy  da  ©3  >  damos  ojx'^^^j  ^^^^ 
©3X2^,  dao  051  Jii.  Imperf.  dava  ©J^X-  -P^*^^-  dei  ©[x,  d^ste 
TS\z^y  deu  Q5[i ;  d^mos  m\T\ziy  d^stes  ©x^^^**  deram  XD\(iiis\s. 
Plup.  dera  QJX^I*  -^"^-  ^^^^^  o^X'^C^-  2w(/  /w^.  der  ©x^* 
Imper.  dd  ©3  >  ^^^  ®3-^'  ^w^-  i?>'^«.  d6  ©[,  dfes  ©[ej ;  d^mos 
©[f12J,  deis  Q5[X2J,  deem  qjQjxj.  Subj.  imp.  desse  ©x^*  -^w/?'** 
dar  053^-     Ger.  dando  ©x^Q^i*     -P^^*  <l^<lo  ®3Q'i« 
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-er. 

ser.  Pre^  sou  s},  6a  \zi,  6  \ ;  somoa  s^fIsi,  sois  ^x», 
8ao  sx^B.  Imperf.  era  x^^I-  Pr^^  fui  >lx,  foste  >}2fO,  foi 
:>}x ;  fomos  >}Fief,  fostes  >}eioe$,  foram  >}<dx(».  P/tf/'.  fdra 
>}<DI.  Pii^  serei  sT'a)[x.  2nd  fui.  for  >](a,  fores  >}<02iy  etc 
Imper.  sS  s[;  sede  s[a).  iSif^'.  />re8.  seja  s[ex;  sejamoe 
sl'expis^  aejaiB  sl'e3£2i|  sejam  s[ex(».  ^t«4/-  *'''i'*  ^*^)^^  ^]^ 
Jii/l  ser  s[a>.     (7^.  sendo  s[((d1.    P^.  side  sI(d1. 

ter.  Pre9.  tenho  oIxlI,  tens  xS\}£sz^  tern  o\$xs ;  temos 
c{rieiy  tendes  o[iiDei,  teem  oX$Xi  [the  artificial  pron.  is 
apareatly  ofj^^^].  Imperf.  tinha  dIlx-  PreL  tive  ob^ 
tiveste  oI^x^^>  ^^^  ^^;  tivemos  dI->X'^^  tivestes  ol^x^^^^i^ 
taTeram  of  ^x^P^-  Plup.  tivera  oI^x®I«  ^^«  t^J^i  dT'«(jL 
2nd  fui.  tiver  of '>x^*  Imper.  tern  ol$X(;  tendeo[faL  fifu^f* 
pres.  tenha  d\xli  ;  tenhamos  oI'LlPlej,  tenhais  oI'L^lSf, 
tenham  d"Lxlx<iJ-  Subj.  pret.  tivesse  of  ^x^.  Infin.  ter  o[a). 
<r^r.  tendo  o[$ol.     Ptc.  tido  ofoi. 

haver.  Pr^9.  hei  [x,  has  3^^,  ha  3 ;  hemos  [rle$,  heis  [xss 
hao  x^i^-  Imperf  havia  X"^^!-  P'^^-  houve  }>,  houveste 
}^X2JO,  houve  }>;  houvemos  J^x*^^^*  houvestes  '^'>\Z90Zi^ 
houveram  J^X^I^^-  P/«(p.  houvera  J^X^I-  -^^-  l^averei 
X^I'(d[x.  2nd  fut  houver  J^X^-  Imper.  ba  3;  havei  X'K^ 
Swij/'.  /?r^«.  haja  3ex  ;  hajamos  x*^IPi2i.  Subj.  imp.  hoavesae 
}^XS-  ^l/-  haver  X*K^«  fi^^^«  havendo  I^CjoL  Ptc.  havido 
X^fol. 

dizer.  Pres.  digo  ofal,  dizes  ofslef,  diz  ofe^;  dizemoe 
mi'S[v\zi,  dizeis  of 'd[xe$,  dizem  ofs\)X).  Imperf.  dizia  of 'sfx- 
Pret.  disse  of s,  disseste  of 'SX^^>  disse  of s ;  dissemos  of 'Sxrit^ 
Plup.  dissera  of-sxcDX-  Pw/.  direi  of-cj)[x.  2nd  fut.  disaer 
of '5X<0'  //73/>.  dize  ofs ;  dizei  of 'd[x.  Subj.  pres.  diga  ofax* 
5i/A/'.  imp.  dissesse  ol'sxs.    Inf.  dizer  oI'd[cD.    Ptc.  dito  ofoL 

fiazer.  Pres.  fago  >3sl,  fazes  >3^Iei,  faz  >3^i;  fazemos 
>X'8(Fle$,  fazeis  >I'S[X2J,  fazem  >3^VX5.  Imperf.  fazia  >X*^'l- 
/V*/.  fiz  >f2J,  fizeste  >I*sx^^>  ^®z  ^^^J  fizemos  >f"SXFi2i. 
plup.  fizera  >f  sXiDX.  Pm^.  farei>X'«[^.  2nd  fut.  fizer>f'SX<0; 
Jm//.  fazio3s;  fazei  >X'S[-^'  Subj.  pres.  fa^a>3^X*  Sul^'.imp. 
h/jzkins  A'sis.    Inf.  fazer  >l's[(o.    Ptc.  feito  >[xoi. 
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perder.  Pre«.  perco  DXOKif^  perdes  ojWDtif  perde  dx^mc  ; 
perdemo6  Dl(D'(D[p)e^^  p^eis,  Qlp'{D[£e%  j^Tdem  DX<0QLlf0. 
SMbj\  pres.  pero^  D.xcoQX. 

poder.  Pres,  posso  DJ-slt  pode«  d^i,  p6de  E^i. 
podemos  Di'(D[pl2i,  podeis  D]t'm[xei>  ppdem  o^X^-^*  Zmp^ 
podia  dI'wXi*  Pret,  pude  oio),  pud^te  D}*a)X?^  P^  0)^0 ; 
pudemoB  Di'iPXi^^*  -P/^p.  pudera  ol'OifX^^*  ^St^ib'.  pr^*  poMk 
ojsx;  possamos  Di'SlFieii.  Subj.imp^  pude^Hse  b^*Q)XS«  W* 
poder  d1'(P[(0.     P^e;.  podido  Di*(pXaJ!j. 

querer.  Pre%,  quero  (x\y>%  queres  ojimf  quev  axa>; 
queremos  Ql'(D[plei,  quereis  Ql'tt[X2i,  querwi  QX^V-^'  Imj^Sfff, 
queria  qT'CdIx.  Pr^^.  quiz  ol^i^  quiseste  ol'SltfOf  quiz  ofM  ^ 
quiz^moa  al'SXPlei.  P/f(p.  quiz^ra  oX'SX^X*  -^^'*  quererii 
•qI(dI'(d[x.  2nd/ut.  quizer  qI'SXCO.  Sulif.  pre8.  queira  Q[i«»I. 
i8w6;.  i>/i/?.  quizesse  al'SXS.  Jn/1  querer  Ql'a>[(D.  Pt^ 
querido  qI'CdIqI. 

saber.  Pres.  sei  s[x^  s^bes  s]Dei»  sabe  sJd;  sabemot 
sx'D[ri:ei^  sabeis  sl'B[izi,  sabem  sJol^XK  Imperf.  sabia  SX'dIj. 
Pr^^.  soube  s}d,  sId,^  soubeste  s]-'DX^^9  80ube  s}d;  80ubemo8 
sJdx"^^^'  Pli^P-  soubera  s}'DX<i>X'  ^^*  saberei  sxDl'a>[x. 
2nd  fut.  souber  s}'DX<i>«  Imper.  sabe  6(|d  ;  aabei  sx'll[x. 
8ubj\  pres.  saiba  s]XDX*  ^¥'  i^]^  80ubease  8}'DXS.  Jiff* 
9aber  sx'd[<d.    Ptc.  sabido  sx'Dlwi- 

trazer.  Pres.  trago  oiDjeily  trazes  0(p38lef,  tras  cxfl(|af'; 
trazemos  0(DX'3[ple^  trazeis  oa>X'9[X0i,  trazem  CK^Dsliif, 
Imperf.  trazia  oox'slx*  Pr^.  trouze  0(D]-6|trouse8te  cxo}*^ 
Xefo,  trouxe  0(i)}s ;  trou^emo9  a(0]-'SXPieK  Plup.  tiomei^ 
cw}"SX<DX.  F^^'  trarei  D»X'^[^*  2nd  fut.  trouxer  oa^'9X«|* 
Imper.  traze  0(i)]s,  ocojei ;  trazei  O(0X'd[x.  iSti^*.  pres.,  tragn 
0(d3€ix-  S^2^^'*  «^i>*  trouxesae  oc^J-'SXS.  Inf.  trazer  CM^X'^Ctt* 
Ptc.  trazido  oox'sX©!. 

var.  Pr^.  vejo  >[e3t,  vfis  >[e<,  v6  3{ ;  yfimos  >[pie(y  Tdde* 
^XDZi,  T^em  >n.^^^-  I^P^f  via  >Xl.  rP^^^.  ▼!  >I>  viat©  '^SzfO^ 
via  >&  ;  vimos  >Msi,  vistes  >tzfOZi,  yiram  >I(Dj$i5,  PAff}* 
vira  >I(DX.  i^^.  verei  >I'(i>(x.  2fwf  /w<.  vir  >X<P.  Imper.  ri 
>( ;  vede  >[a>.  Sw^'.  |?re«.  veja  3{ex.  8ubj\  imp.  visse. 
/fj/l  ver  >((D.     (?er.  vendo  >(«l>t    Pfc.  vioto  >UtdL 

^  This  foim  is  evidently  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  preterit  oi  poitr. 
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-ip. 

ip.  Pre9.  vou  >},Tai8  >JX2i,  xai  >Jr  ;  Tamos  >XP^  it 
loii,  vao  :>is\s.  Imperf.  ia  fi-  PreL  fui  >lx,  foste  :>Jeio,  foi 
>}x ;  fomos  :>}rte<.  P/m;>.  fora  >^i.  Fut.  irei  I'»[x.  ind 
fat.  for  >}<a.  Imper,  vai  >]x;  ide  1©!.  Stibj\pres.  vi  >3> 
Tas  >]2j,  va  >] ;  Tamos  ^x^i^S  Tades  >]Q»i,  Tab  >iaf.  5tiiif . 
j>rtf/.  fosse  :>}s.     /ii/I  ir  I».     Oer.  indo  I«Di.    P/<?.  ido  bA. 

vip.  P/Y«.  Tenho  >Xxl1,  Tens  >XfXSS  Tem  >X'-0>  Timos 
>lFiej,  Tindes  >Ijqj2J,  Tem  >1jxj.  Imperf.  Tinha  >Ilj[.  Pre^. 
Tim  >fs  Tieste  ^I'xefD,  Teio  >[d:;  Ti^mos  >I-iFkf,  Ti^stes 
>I-Xeaci,  Tieram  >['i(i>nii.  PIup.  Ti^ra  >I-xa)I.  -Ri^.  Tirei 
>I\d[x.  2nd  fat.  Tir  >I<D.  Jwip.  Tem  >Vxj;  Tinde  >I«D. 
Suhj.  pres.  Tenha  >lxLl ;  Tenhamos  >TLlFiej.  Sii%/.  iwip. 
^•iesse  >I'X5.     /w/.  vir  >Io).      (?^r.  Tindo  >L(d1.    Pfe.  Tindo 

pedir.  Prcs.  pe^o  Dxsi,  pedes  ojpzi,  pede  dxQ'  ;  pedimoa 
DT'Olrt^J,  pedis  DT'OJles  pedem  DX©Vx$.    Subj.prea.  peya  DXSI- 

NOTES  ON  COLOQUIALIZMS. 

In  the  grammars  and  dialog-books  vm'^,  samtimes  writn 
rocemec^y  with  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb,  is  stil  givn  as  the 
j)ohto  form  of  adrcss.  But  in  the  upper  classes  this  pronoan^ 
whioli  origiualy  was  a  true  pronomen  reverentiae,  being  a  con- 
traction of  rasm  merci  'your  grace/  afterwards  sinking  to  a 
gt>noral  form  of  adress  to  all  respectabl  peple,  is  not  uzed  in 
aiHMiking  to  equals,  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  Terb  without  any  pro- 
noun lH>ing  uzod  insted,  the  3rd  plur.  being  uzed  in  adressing 
soYonil  jH^plo.  rm^  itself  has  two  forms :  >3-spT's[,  which  is 
ux^hI  in  adroasing  shopkeepers,  etc.,  and  a  shorter  one,  >J*5[, 
Humtimos  writn  voc^,  which  is  uzed  in  adressing  peple  of  a 
lowor  prado.     Thus,  one  would  say  to  a  mule-driTor  Q\(asi^ 

i^n*  a}D^®T  ^^^^  Q''^'*  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^)  ''''*  ^^P^  ^^  tinho  f  but  to 
u  sorvHut  in  an  upper-class  house  ->JsfT  s[ajl  w]  a[i  tibi  aX 
IW^  dird  qn^eu  csticc  aquiy  etc.  Exampls  of  the  uzual  form 
wil  bi^  found  in  the  sentences  givn  further  on.  The  2nd  sg. 
iH  u/c(l  to  express  familiarity  and  afection,  as  in  other 
luiiguagos. 
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A  peculiar  feature  of  Portugueze,  including  the  literary 
language,  is  the  conjugation  of  the  infinitiv  after  the  analogy 
of  the  2nd  future.  In  the  spoken  language  the  group  ha  de 
*  has  to/  as  in  ha  defazer  isso  ]^1>1  s[(S>  Isi,  is  often  regarded 
as  a  verbal  form,  and  a  plural  is  formd  on  the  analogy  of 
bebem,  so  that  hdo  de  fazer  isso  apears  in  the  extraordinary 
form  of  3®V^J>I  8[<^  isi. 

Most  of  the  coloquial  forms  of  the  verbs  hav  been  noted 
under  Inflection.  There  is  a  curious  substitute  for  the  past 
partic.  oimdo  'herd'  in  coloquial  speech,  nl.  }'>lzfD\  formd 
on  the  analogy  of  visto  *  seen.' 

SPECIMENS. 
A)  Sentences. 

1.  :o\iLi  pljxjoi  Djjej  ajljej.  ajrt  zfof^\  Q}fh  d3si\ 
iisii  pijxjoi  o\iii.  aJpieJoJspicD  'riiif.  -[codI'cd]  Q}zfdt 
'\iiA  >[cD.  :iijijdT*cd[x  D[jDiDi(DiI<[)  >[05i  }e.  :>3spi 
^qjTs[j  u](j)S.  o^SlPxai  Q5[xcj)3  [erosT-LjcD.  DlxLia5T>i 
8[cDippI  slojiplsl  LiJSi.  -oVxj  D(i)xsi'.  cdJ-gI^Jcddi  (d[I. 
-I  m[izi,  -p[is  l}cd.     D[xeiooIie$  rnnzi,     -s}ij  s[ia(Dl  ]m\. 

2.  }imlziop[i  irt.     -I  liiDi  QjJcDF'.     -2Jo3  e](ol^is  dCcdI'. 

air3  iziois  JcDiej.  }jd1jxj3  ijxo  :>ixDiCD3  ajFi  diju  030)© 
-qT  iiiurl  DtolcoI^iJ  d3cd  s[aji  xe^oiPi  lxj.  -I  al  Jcoiej 
:>}xDi(i)3  aiFi.  ']zi  Da)[s  JcdjsI  f[xi.  -qI  3-0)12$  sijb.  -al 
J-cdXekoTdi  Ci)xsaT  si^u.  JxdId.  sli  Jxob:  z]  ^lioiin  ^mizi. 
[iuiiisioiol  srsiaTpTcoT  ^ijoTojT  dcdxsi- 

3.  a}Fl>3x  IjQjl-s[iDicj)Di  Q[zi.  :^]i  LiDh.  :u\i£ssjptii 
D3®i'.  dVxj  -coJiel-QjIsi :  D}al}  '33a>l'D\xLliDCD[j  qjIojI. 
-ml  sxcDi^iJFTaT  e3t>i  cd3>i  oyi$.  :Q\iis  -0303001  ©Is,  -[jai 
i}s.  D^stel  s[cD3co-alFi2$Di  cd3x»>I^«oI  aj-^.  ^J>>1  ^]^ 
s[jDCi)TaTDr>x^}aier  i^if.  -cj)»T  s[xi  s[jD(i)Ta5l>i  s[<[)  [(D*le>. 
'5iJirD\xLi  jp[m\:    -j  coLaiix  >3s^co. 
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4.  -ai  Lxsis'Ljo)  Fxooi',  -xij  olaij  pM  f[i  :  -al:  i{sl 
:®[e«jTDT  Q[ii.  IlFis]  aKiJooi  eijotei.  -]  pbuoiaD:  lifib- 
>[ei.     al  ©3©!  dIjxj-     -x  H'^^}  pJ^*-     -I  JpVwo^I  p[x];f 

5.  -Di    «>xspIaI->iriefD[(DFi    ©psi©!    D[5Di :    3[xcD];pIqX 

6.  -x*a[a)(D#I  oaJeiiDVxji  ax^oaf  x  •  -t^®!  sisi  K^I^I 
-sTpx<  ©3®Q}^sI^  °3^-     -sTdcdI  slexa>3®  Q^^I  a}^X»  DXSiriL 

7.  -lal  qxcdIs-lJcd.  -h  o]<i>wll  -txA^izi.  Q^sdt  aiaioi. 
axcDl  ojjxs}  D(D[ei  co[jstei — ©[jsieraxsi  3^-  QilJolx  dimt. 
:[i  a32foieT(D3a)  f[jd  Ififi  x^xdI^^I  pX'^I*  -3  ooV-f^oI 
Q]8ilol  pIojx- 

8.  -oi  F3cDiaTaia5i  ijsjal  D3sa}jtei  •s[ienl  aJsAej,  -Isl 
rFXJajpT  D[sa}rieKDls  -JocDiej.  Q^iul  JF[iizfo['>i(ii[i£iQl>i 
s[(^  IjqJj  }dcd1,  -fI  coJcd. 

9.  alx  Isi.  iai  uyn.  -dx  cDXSxskfo3oi,  ajpisljco  cftRj 
rajisiol^xssisl  ojM.  ipis ;  inn]  ipilioli^  OXJO— -ij"^ 
-al  ^3^3  d[txp(^sA  i]<i>.  q1>}i  [zvd\  :  -dxcdI  s[yl}  ^tsibFj; 
dIcox.     ->}x  sjl  K^ol^xs  3^1^21. 

B)  Poetry, 
1. 

'izi  >Io}ieKDlF}j  ©[alx  pJ^^T  ewicDi 
:co}jai  D[jDtei  CDXJajirlpi-  (d3cdiji5;' 

-IdIcdfI  fJcdxiI  dx^'^IV-^^  '>}^^^  ^i®! 
-lei  co3acDlFi2^i  CD3a5X2<D(DXi2ol(D  F3cDpiJ:' 
-i  iIfIooIdI  sxcDiiiial  Ij©x  ^^^I' 
-©isx  FjcDlewjI  ^[aKalx  cdIdi  s3cdxjij.' 
>[a5lal  >(i>[ziOi  >}jdI  (d#x€i32^  >cD}(Dlei,' 

-al  co3a(Diri3fsiJij  3^y;J3^  '^J'^^I  ^3^1^^.' 

-a3  Fjjxiei.' 
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2. 

D<oi«Dis  3QiI^«Pi  ^^^y  -QIdi  sxrdI' 
-Did)  [efoTei  >[(D(dT2i  aiJOlaKaloHl  03X2^, 

ipi5  S[X  (3,  djjsls  ]QllZi  I)  11^15  s[x  aiiJtDi 

^{iTDi  a}pi>lei  ©[lei,  -rla3i  s][ai,  .   * 

-JoxdI  i}\mlzi  Dili,  -(DlaT  e}dl 
-(DTa}j>T<D  D[(Dp[iej  aJefoisXjx^Dl  s3(Dlei, 
-Did)  uIoJiaTrl  >Jcal2i  oijci  opol. 

-[j3l  CD[x©Isi2J  dMs  }dcd1s  3^I^^> 
-oicDDi  (d[x  Jdcdis  3QiI2w}j  r[i  Dwpoi. 

-03  r}fXJ2i. 

A. 

1.  Tenha  muito  bona  dias  !  Como  est^  P  Como  passa  P 
Nao  muito  bem.  Como  est^  seu  irmao  P  EUe  terfi  gosto  em 
o  ver.  NSo  terei  tempo  para  ir  vel-o  hoje.  Fafa  favor  de 
sentar-se  !  D&  uma  cadeira  a  este  senhor !  Tenho  de  fazer 
uma  visita  na  vi8inhan9a.  Tem  pressaP  Logo  voltarei. 
Adeus,  meu  senhor !  Beijo-lhe  as  maos.  Sou  um  seu 
criado. 

2.  Onde  estd  teu  amo*P  Ainda  dormeP  Estd  ja  levan- 
tadoP  Nao  senhor,  ainda  esta  na  cama.  Que  vergonha 
estar  ainda  na  cama  a  estas  oras  !  Hontem  &  noite  fui  para 
a  cama  tao  tarde  que  nao  me  pude  levantar  cedo  esta  manha. 
A  que  horas  foi  para  a  cama  P  As  tres  horas  e  meia.  Que 
horafl  saoP  Que  horas  Ihe  par^ce  que  saoP  Oito.  Sim,  oito! 
J4  deram  dez.     Entao  i  precise  que  me  levante  depressa. 

3.  Como  vai  indo  0  seu  PortuguezP  Tai  indo.  Tem  se 
adiantado  P    Bem  longe  d'isso :  pouco  ou  nada  tenho  apren- 
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dido.  Disseram-me  que  j&  o  fallava  bem.  Quern  tal  Ihe 
disse,  enganou-se.  Posso  dizer  algumas  palavras  de  cor. 
Deve  fallar  sempre  que  tiver  occasiao.  Receio  sempre  de 
fazer  erros.     Nao  tenha  medo :  a  lingua  6  facil. 

4.  ConheceosenhorMello?  Eantigoamigomeu:  conhe50- 
o  desde  pequeno.  lamos  &  escola  juntos.  Ha  muito  que  o  nao 
yejo.  Que  idade  tem  P  E  yelho  ou  mo90  P  E  homem  de 
meia  idade. 

5.  Par^ce-me  que  vamos  ter  mudan9a  de  tempo :  cheira- 
nie  que  vamos  ter  chuva.  Tanto  melhor;  ser&  uma  boa 
mudan9a. 

6.  Aquelle  relogio  tem  o.  quer  que  6 :  6  preciso  ver  para 
se  mandar  concertar.  Se  precisa  d'alguma  cousa,  pe9a-me. 
Fa9a  favor  de  me  deitar  esta  carta  no  correio. 

7.  0  que  quer  o  senhorP  TJm  par  de  luvas.  Quanto 
custa  P  Quero  dous  ou  trez  len9os — ^len90s  d'assoar.  Quanto 
i  tudo  P  Eu  gasto  geralmente  uma  moeda  por  semana,  alem 
de  casa  e  comida. 

8.  Tom&ra  que  cada  um  se  occupasse  com  os  sens  negocios, 
e  se  nao  mettesse  com  os  dos  outros.  Quanto  menos  tiverem 
que  fazer  um  com  outro  melhor. 

9.  Que  6  issoP  0  que  temP  Pardee  assustado^  como 
se  alguma  cousa  tivesse  succedido.  Nao  ;  nao  ha  nada 
importante — ^nada  que  valha  a  pena  (de)  mencionar.  Que  foi 
istoP  Pareceu  me  ouvir  uma  bulha.  Foi  so  o  vento  nas 
arvores. 

B.  1. 

As  filhas  do  Mondego  a  morte  escura 
longo  tempo  chorando  memor4ram ; 
e  por  memoria  eterna,  em  fonte  pura 
as  lagrimas  choradas  transform&ram : 
o  nome  Ihe  puzeram  que  inda  dura, 
dos  amores  de  Ignez,  que  alii  pass&ram. 
V^de  que  fresca  fonte  rega  as  flores, 
que  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes. 
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2. 

Brandas  aguas  do  Tejo,  que  passando 
por  estes  verdes  campos  que  regaes, 
plantas,  hervas,  flores,  e  animaes, 
pastores,  nymphas,  ides  alegrando. 

Nao  sei  (ah,  doces  aguas !)  nao  sei  quando 
YDS  tornarei  a  ver ;  que  magoas  taes, 
vendo  como  vos  deixo,  me  causaes, 
que  de  torhar  jd  vou  desconfiando. 

Ordenou  o  destine,  desejoso 
de  converter  mens  gostos  em  pesares, 
partida  que  me  vai  custando  tanto. 

Saudoso  de  vos,  d'elle  queixoso, 
encherei  de  suspiros  outros  ares, 
turbarei  outras  aguas  com  meu  pranto. 

Camoes. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

This  paper  was  alredy  set  up  in  type,  when  Mr.  Fumivall 
calld  my  atention  to  an  articl  on  Portugueze  sounds  in  the 
Romania y  which  he  had  just  receivd :  A.  R.  Gon9alve8 
Yianna,  Essai  de  phone tique  et  de  phonologic  de  la  langue 
Portugaise,  d'apres  le  dialecte  actuol  de  Lisbonne  (Romania, 
1883,  Janvier,  xii,  45).  It  gives  me  great  plezure  to  find 
that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  a  natiy  fonetician  so 
thuroly  wel  qualified  as  M.  Vianna  evidently  is.  I  only  wish 
his  paper  had  been  publisht  two  years  ago :  it  would  hav 
saved  me  an  enormous  amount  of  drudgery  and  groping 
about  in  the  dark.  But  I  hav  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  difier  from  J.  de  Deus 
and  the  Prince,  M.  Yianna  is  on  my  side.  In  sum  cases  he 
difiers  from  me,  which  is,  however,  aparently  often  the  rezult 
of  my  not  having  been  able  to  get  at  the  natural  coloquial 
speech — always  a  difficult  aim  to  acomplish  when  one  has  not 
the  advantage  of  a  rezidence  in  the  cuntry  itself.     I  wil  now 
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proceed  to  quote  M.  VLmna  La  ^  important  ca^es  of  ftgree- 
ment  with,  and  diferenoe  from  my  own  statements.  His 
paper  i^  s«3  much  fuller  than  mine  taking  up  nearly  aerenty 
clo;se-pr!n:ed  pa^res^  that  it  is  quite  impc6sibl  tor  me  to  do 
judtice  to  it,  except  bv  emestlv  lecomending  it  to  all  fone- 
ticians. 

P.  4.  T.  ' .  .  .  .  bien  plus  etoofe.  bien  plus  ferme  que  IV 
frangais  de  w^\  A?.'     G.V.  52- 

X.  ' .  .  .  .  tout  a  fai:  semblable  a  Tj  atone  de  Tanglais 
aio'^^  h-  ;;;.-•  r.-;#  a  ?•>:-*. '  G.V.  31.  This  accurate  com- 
pariaiia  inspires  one  with  conddence  in  the  author's  identifi- 
cations gcneraly.  In  mr  S>fis.;  AVj::s  I  har  expiest  the 
E.  unsrrt-s:  ;  by  j. 

5.  t-  '.  .  .  .  plus  ourer:  q-se  Yk  frascais,  d  allemand  [=[ 
H.S.]  :  un  p<:u  n:::n<  cependant  que  I'l  bref  anglais  de  bad^ 
lequel  ne  *<:•  retrouve  que  dans  quelques  dialectes  portugais, 
dans  r  Alcarve  oa  Bcira-bGixa.  j.«ar  exemple.'  J.  de  Deus's 
t  is,  thtn; :Vr.  a  brvral  provi-cial  X-  J^^d  my  refuzal  to  admit 
two  op<::A    s  is  fully  ;u*t:£ed. 

Jr.  ALVcrding  to  G.V.  33.4  i  and  \  in  diphthongs  ar 
pronour.et-i  like  the  seccni  eltments  in  the  E.  diphthongs  in 
>»ov.  *:'  '.  which  nitrans,  of  course,  that  tier  ar  wide — ^r,  ». 
For  r/:»  he  givs  the  pron.  >fi  p.  3S \  I  distinctly  hear 
both  c!or.:cr«ts  narrow  :r.  this  word,  but  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  X. 

6.  G.V.  p.  7'j.  givs  3^1.1  as  the  Lisbon  pix>n.  of  tenho. 
He  givs  tho  N.'»me  pron.  of  clc«sc  f  befor  ,?*,  A,  wA,  stating 
that  bttVr  --  ;;r.ii  ;'  -hr  j  may  becum  11,  as  in  ^fja.  P.  87  he 
idc-n:it:t>  ::.o  diphthong  in  Vs>j  with  that  in  mae^  making 
them  Ivth  ^r*  or  rather  p^  .  After  repeated  hearings  of 
my  teacher's  prcn..  I  s:il  am  inclined  to  maintain  (tho  not 
with  txr:-. ::  c.nfiiicr.cf  mv  own  analvsis.  I  bar  herd  e 
pron.  \i  \y  h:r.i  in  *'  r.  -•;  ;..  but  I  hav  herd  only  [  in  abelka 
and  the  ri-st.  G.V.  analyzes  the  close  ci  of  rci  'king '  as  JX : 
I  «til  htiir  ::  viistinctly  as  [r. 

7.  t<.  ■  •  .  ,  .  .  est  prononCiX*  nn  pen  plus  en  arri^pe  quo 
r  sirr.jw:.  On  trouvera  individuellement  des  r  Tibxantes 
"uvuli.irt-s,  n-Cmc  parmi  des  gens  qui  prononcent  r  simple 
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comme  une  linguale/     G.Y.  48.     He  seems  to  describe  simple 
r  as  not  being  trild. 

8.  CD.  '  Tandis  que  le  bout  de  la  langue  s'appuie  centre  les 
gencives,  ou  plutot  centre  les  alveoles  des  dents  incisives 
sup^rieures,  le  dos  s'en  eleve  vers  le  point  guttural.'  G.V. 
48.  The  description  is  identical  with  my  own.  As  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  CD(  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  / 
is  guttural  everywhere,  even  initialy,  where  the  gutturality 
would  naturaly  be  less  markt,  and  after  careful  trials  with 
my  teacher,  we  both  thought  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  /  of  h  and  that  of  sal.  But  it  is  quite  possibl  we  may 
both  be  wrong.  G.V.  says  (p.  49) :  '  le  /  gutturalis^  du 
portugais  ne  pent  que  suivre  la  voyelle ;  il  la  gutturalise  en 
memo  temps.  ...  II  n'y  a  gen^ralement  que  la  voyelle  a 
qui  soit  affectee  par  la  prononciation  de  /,  lorsque  cette  con- 
sonne  est  mediale,  comme  dans  mal/a,  aalla,  Bien  des  per- 
sonnes,  cependant,  gutturalisent  toutes  les  voyelles  devant  I 
dans  le  corps  du  mot,  parce  qu'elles  gutturalisent  aussi  le  / 
medial  entre  deux  voyelles.' 

z,  z  ar  different  from  the  French,  and  identical  with  the  E. 
sounds  ;  G.V.  46.  The  Portuguese  sounds  seem,  however,  to 
be  narrow,  not  wide,  as  in  E.  The  remarks  in  my  text  show 
that  Bell's  original  analysis  of  «  and  %h  was,  in  the  main,  corect, 
and  that  %h  is  realy  an  s  aproximated  to  o,  and  that  he  was 
il-advized  in  transpozing  the  value  of  his  original  symbols. 

G.V.  p.  46,  says  of  Port,  x  and/,  'I'organe  actif  est  un 
point  de  la  surface  supcrieure  de  la  langue,  plus  ou  moins 
rapproche  de  son  extremite,  selon  que  la  voyelle  precedente 
ou  suivante  est  palatale  ou  gutturale.'  This  is  mor  clearly 
put  p.  72  :  irl=^^I  (ils  sent  prononc^s  avec  une  partie  de  la 
surface  de  la  langue  plus  pres  de  sa  partie  moyenne,  et  sur  la 
limite  du  palais  et  des  gencives),  2ra=e»^]  (un  peu  plus  en 
avant,  etc.). 

His  description  of  zSy  zs  is  vague  (p.  46) :  '  Les  reduites  « 
sourde  et  sonore  ne  sent  que  x  et  j  attenu^s/  P.  48  he  says 
of  them  that  they  '  deviennent  plus  palatalisees  lorsqu'elles  se 
trouvent  en  conjonction  avec  des  voyelles  palatales.'  So,  also, 
p.  72  :  /s=l2H,  flw=]2^. 

FMl.  Trans.  1882-3-4.  17 
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O.y.  p.  49,  says  that  t  and  d  ar  formd  much  nearer  the 
teeth  than  the  Fr.  sounds,  implying  that  they  ar  formd  on 
the  gums. 

9.  Acording  to  G.V.  p.  50,  d  is  generaly  w  between  vowels, 
even  in  different  words.  As  to  e,  he  says,  p.  46,  that  there 
ar  no  *  fricatives  gutturales '  in  Portugueze. 

10.  G.V.  p.  73,  note,  givs  also  the  pron.  of  quasi  as 
aijcsl. 

13.  Acording  to  G.V.  p.  57,  unstrest  e  and  i  both  becum  I 
befor  e  and  e,  while  befor  other  cons,  t  keeps  its  full,  sound, 
and  e  becums  I.  '  Dans  une  suite  de  syllabes  atones  dont  la 
voyelle  sera  tou jours  t,  le  dernier  i  seulement  garde  le  son 
qui  lui  est  propre  ;  ceux  des  syllabes  qui  le  pr^cSdent  se  pro- 
noncent  I '.  He  givs  as  exampls  minisfro,  militar  rl'lleool, 
fTcoI-dJcd,  vicejar,  pririlegiado  >Isf 'eJcD,  dcdMooI ei •3©!.  I  cannot 
trace  these  laws  in  the  pron.  of  my  teacher, 

P.  58  he  gives  the  pron.  of  initial  unstrest  em  as  ISj  as  in 
entrar.  This  my  teacher  admitted.  He  makes  initial  e  I 
befor  2,  e,  I  befor  other  conss. :  chgio  Icol'eli,  esposo  X'ejDjsl. 
I  find  that  the  unstrest  e  befor  sty  etc.,  is  so  faintly  sounded 
that  its  existence  is  often  doubtful,  but  it  sounds  to  me  mor  I 
than  f  or  X. 

16.  oti  generaly  =  }  or  }  iindifferently,  especialy  befor  O). 
G.V.  61. 

17.  G.V.  p.  68,  does  not  giv  nazality  to  the  e  otpenna,  etc. 

18.  Acording  to  G.V.  p.  88,  the  differences  of  stress  ar 
greater  than  in  Italian,  almost  as  great  as  in  E. 

The  only  mention  of  whisper  by  G.V.  is  where  he  atributes 
it  to  the  second  element  of  diphthongs,  p.  33. 

19.  *  Cos  elisions  de  Ve  muet  sent  assez  capricieuses.'  G.V. 
67. 

24.  G.V.  60,  1,  gives  tei-em,  doi-em,  2^oi'emy  etc.,  with 
inserted  e. 

If  my  paper  had  apeard  befor  M.  Vianna's,  I  might  hav 
claimd  the  merit  of  having  added  considerably  to  our  kno- 
ledg  of  the  language  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  claim  that  of  having, 
with  the  help  of  Visibl  Speech,  perhaps  defined  the  formation 
of  sum  of  the  sounds  mor  closely.    I  only  hope  that  M.  Vianna 
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may  be  induced  to  publish  a  complete  grammar  and  chresto- 
mathy  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  language  on  a  fonetio 
basis. 


v.  — THE    BOS  WORTH  -  TOLLER    ANGLO-SAXON 
DICTIONARY.     By  James  Platt,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Of  this  only  the  first  half  {a — hwistlian)  has  appeared,  half 
of  which  {a—firgemtream)  is  said  in  Toller's  preface  to  have 
been  "  finally  revised  "  at  Bosworth's  death,  while  so  much 
progress  had  been  made  with  "  some  succeeding  sheets  "  that 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  make 
any  but  slight  alterations  in  them.  It  is  a  pity  the  University 
did  not  cancel  the  whole  on  the  author's  death.  "We  cannot 
suppose  that  a  wish  to  avoid  trouble  or  expense  or  anything 
but  regard  for  Bosworth's  memory  determined  them  to  carry- 
it  through  the  press,  yet  even  then  one  would  think  they 
erred.  Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  for  Bosworth's 
memory  to  have  let  the  good  he  did  live  after  him,  the  evil 
lie  interred  with  his  bones,  rather  than  to  have  thus  raked  up 
all  the  errors  of  the  infant  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  of  his 
time  and  republished  them  in  this  year  of  grace  1882,  a  con- 
fession of  Englishmen's  ignorance  of  the  philology  of  their 
own  tongue  ?  And,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  since  no  eminent 
scholar  would  link  his  name  with  such  a  work,  the  carrying 
of  it  through  has  had  to  be  entrusted  to  an  as  yet  unknown 
hand ;  whereas  a  dictionary  needs  above  all  things  the  very 
best  scholarship  of  its  time,  especially  in  the  case  of  an  am- 
bitious work  like  this,  issued  by  our  great  University  and 
fountain  of  highest  learning,  and  therefore  to  be  reasonably 
looked  on  by  the  world  as  the  flower  of  all  that  the  English 
school  of  Anglo-Saxon  can  do.  As  it  is,  the  continuation  of 
the  work  by  Toller  appears  to  be  almost  as  bud  as  the  com- 
mencement of  it  by  Bos  worth — and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  speak  thus,  but  no  one  who  has 
the  dear  *'01d  English"  tongue  of  CaDdmon  and  Cynewulf, 
JFAivQiSi  and  iElfric  and  Wulfstan,  as  much  at  heart  as  I 
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have,  could  well  say  less  in  sucli  an  extreme  case  as  that  of 
this  Bosworth- Toller  Dictionary.  The  following  few  remarks 
may  prove  useful  to  its  readers.  A  thorough  criticism  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give — a  re- writing  of  the  whole  book  would 
be  easier.  Even  a  first  glance  at  the  dictionary  shows  a  chaos 
of  bad  arrangement.  The  letters  (b,  ea,  eo,  p  are  treated  as  a-^, 
e-Qy  e-o,  t-h,  the  short  vowels  are  not  divided  from  the  long, 
and  there  is  no  system  followed  in  spelling  the  catch- words — 
almost  every  Anglo-Saxon  word  occurs  in  several  spellings 
with  full  quotations  to  each  place,  and  no  kind  of  indication 
whatever  as  to  the  relative  value,  age,  or  dialect  of  the  various 
orthographies.  The  miserable  student  is  lost  among  endless 
varieties,  such  as  abbady  abbod,  abbot,  abbud  (abbot) ;  fleah^  fled, 
fliiy  flid,  flig  (albugo) ;  gceat,  gest^  giest,  gist,  gyd  (guest) ;  run* 
ning  in  some  cases  all  over  the  alphabet,  thus  OBldu,  eldo,  and, 
following  up  the  same  principle  in  the  coming  half,  ieldu^ 
ildu,  yldu  (age) ;  how  is  he  to  know  that  celdu  is  Mercian 
and  Northumbrian,  eldu  Kentish  and  Oldest  West  Saxon^ 
ieldu,  ildu  9th  century  West  Saxon,  and  yldu  late  West 
Saxon  spelling  of  one  and  the  same  word  P  Then  the 
confusion  is  worse  confused  by  the  introduction  of  swarms 
of  illegitimate  catch- words ;  inflections  like  the  prsDt.  abealh, 
abulgan,  and  participle  abolgen,  from  abelgan  (anger),  one 
inflectional  form  often  occurring  in  various  spellings,  as 
frcegin,  frmgn,  frceng,  fregn  (praet.  of  frignan),  etc.  ; 
phrases  like  beforan  gestihtian  (ordain  before)  treated  as 
if  they  were  one  word  and  not  two;  and  words  actually 
inserted  solely  in  order  to  tell  us  they  do  not  occur  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  the  case  of  blindan!  And  worst  of 
all  is  the  confusion  caused  by  such  frequent  pieces  of  care- 
lessness as  giving  b^ad  with  no  reference  but  "  v.  biada,^* 
when  upon  our  finding  b^ada  there  is  also  no  reference  but 
"  V.  biad "  ;  flaxfdte,  floxfdte,  flohtenfdte  (web  foot),  with 
a  reference  for  flaxfdte  only ;  frictrung  with  instructions  to 
''v.  fre/W  (divination),  and  hJenan  with  instructions  to 
"  V.  hdn "  (stone),  when  neither  freht  nor  hdn  (both  im- 
portant words)  are  to  be  found;  gednian  (long  6)  with 
"v.  gynian"  (long  y),  and  when  we  find  gynian  (short  y) 
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**  V.  giniany^*  and  upon  finding  ginian  (gape)  "  v.  geonian  '* 
{short  o) ;  handclap  as  n.  and  herecumbol  as  m.,  while  (and 
correctly)  clap  (cloth)  is  marked  m.  and  cumbol  (ensign)  n. 
In  this  matter  of  gender  mistakes  are  very  frequent,  as  the 
lexicographer  has  volunteered  too  freely  without  seeking  for 
and  giving  evidence  that  would  prove  the  gender  of  the  word. 
AncUo  (ancle)  is  not  m.  at  all  but  w.,  ad  (pile)  is  n.  as  well  as 
m,y  ddl  (disease)  is  n.  as  well  as  /,  (Bfest  (envy)  is  not  n.  at  all 
but  w.,  /.,  (krist  (resurrection)  is  n,  as  well  as  «i.,  /.,  hismer 
(contumely)  is  m.  as  well  as  n.,  fcBveld  (journey)  is  m.  as  well 
as  «.,  fierst  is  not  m.  only  but  n,  also  in  the  sense  of  "  time," 
while  in  that  of  "  ceiling  "  it  is  not  m.  at  all  but  /.,  falluht 
(baptism)  is  m.,/.,  as  well  as  n.,  gear  (year)  is  m,  as  well  as 
w.,  h<kp  is  not  /.  but  m.,  ;*.,  hic&tesinedema  (wheatmeal)  is  not 
/.  but  w^.,  and  so  on  in  numerous  other  instances ;  and  such 
is  the  force  of  habit  and  the  helplessness  of  the  lexicographer 
that  he  often  puts  his  chimerical  gender  to  a  word  when  his 
own  quotations  next  following  and  proving  the  gender  give 
him  the  lie,  thus  andlifen  (sustenance)  is  given  as  ;?.,  ceder 
(ceder)  as  /,  Cent  (Kent)  as  n.,  hielfe  (helve)  as  m,y  n,  ?,  in  the 
teeth  of  the  clear  evidence  of  the  quotations  that  andlifen  is/., 
<;eder  n.,  Cent  /.,  and  hielfe  f.  !  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  inflec- 
tions, the  Dictionary's  own  quotations  show  it  to  be  wrong  in 
the  declension  it  assigns  to  dc  (oak),  hniitu  (nut),  and  other 
words.  This  unlooked-for  ignorance  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar 
appears  also  in  numberless  other  cases.  Thus,  when  our  doubt 
is  excited  by  such  an  unheard-of  catch-word  as  abboda,  and  we 
eagerly  look  to  the  one  reference  given  to  see  if  it  is  justified, 
we  find  that  it  is  not  so,  the  abbodan  therein,  on  which  the 
lexicographer  founds  his  abboda,  being  clearly  a  dat.  plur.  in 
the  an  for  ton  of  the  late  texts.  Then  we  find  andwarde  given 
as  another  form  of  andweard  (present)  on  the  strength  of  pis 
andwarde,  and  wlfacinu  as  an  alternative  of  wlf seine  (fair  as  an 
elf)  on  the  strength  of  ides  celfscinu,  though  in  both  cases  any 
tyro  might  have  seen  that  the  final  vowels  are  inflectional. 
Then  we  find  b^d  and  gebed  (prayer)  with  plur.  in  -w  in 
defiance  of  the  law  that  long  neuter  monosyllables  have  no 
u  in  the  plural,  the  few  /-stems  like  tculU  (wight)  of  course 
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excepted.  Cuc^m  is  given  as  an  adjecdve  from  the  accnsatiTe 
cwconn/e  ^alive^.  G^fe  is  given  as  nominatirt  from  the  aocasatiTe 
gffe  Bede  516  'from  giffu^  gi^.)-  Gefole  (with  foal)  is  given 
with  final  e  against  all  laws  of  mutation.  Under  grm^U4in 
(melt  a  genvjUan  is  given  as  a  qnotation,  while  an  infinitiva 
gemieifan  is  coined  from  the  third  person  gemieif,  Geneif^fcofvy 
handj^olu  f  shoal)  violate  the  laws  that  u  is  lost  at  the  end  of 
long  a-feminines.  Hddor  (brightness)  is  of  course  i?..  not  jw., 
like  all  adjectives  used  as  nouns.  "Jffa/  «."  and  "/i^a/  iw.  «.  /** 
are  one  and  the  same  word,  as  ''  healh  i»."  (comer \  ffdfatt^ 
heht  (name)  and  /tdfan,  hdite  are  not  two  verbs.  Henn^i  -hens) 
is  fern,  plural  and  not  a  strong  masc.  nominative  singular. 
Hu/^e  as  a  fern.  nom.  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  quotations, 
which  point  clearly  to  hu/f  (spoil).  Hicat  as  the  singular  of 
htcafa  is  impossible,  /ttoBf  (divination)  is  the  only  form  possible 
by  the  primary  rules  of  Anglo-Saxon  grammar.  But  the 
Dictionarv  does  not  reallv  seem  to  care  much  for  those  rules, 
as  the  above  examples  and  many  others  show.  And  its  know- 
ledge of  other  Teutonic  languages  and  of  comparative  philology 
generally  appears  small.  We  meet  with  false  quantities  in 
abundance,  ascian,  geascian,  bid,  gehtd^  borian,  hmgj  dohfor, 
dor,  dunt,  g^di/re,  eg  in  flat  contradiction  to  h^g,  ro^rn  in 
flat  contradiction  to  fe dicer,  eoten,  the  very  absurd  split-up 
oi  for  into  for  ^nd.  for.  forleolc,  g(plm  in  flat  contradiction 
to  gal,  hhder  in  the  teeth  of  the  Germ,  ieifer  quoted 
under  it,  similarlv  hhiior  in  defiance  of  the  adduced  Germ. 
lanUr,  and  hridrinn  in  the  face  of  the  Germ,  rdfcrn  there 
quoted,  and  so  forth.  A'niiepe  (single)  cannot  be  Grerm. 
einldtifig.  The  O.H.G.  dmeiza  is  quoted  under  d^rnfte  (ant\ 
yet  the  lexicographer  does  not  see  that  it  shows  the  absurdity 
of  his  derivation  from  (h  and  mete.  BliUian  (bless"  is  not 
Goth,  hh.if^jnn.  The  ending  erne  in  norpenie  (northern)  is 
taken  from  ^/v?  in  tjie  face  of  the  Icel.  rrenn,  O.H.G.  ronL 
So  the  superlatival  est  is  absurdly  taken  from  the  noun  e><t. 
Ece  is  not  Gerra.  e^ig,  Ferian  (convey)  cannot  be  Goth. 
farjan^  Icel.  ferja  and  O.S.  fdrian.  Germ,  f'uhr^-n,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Fria  (lord)  is  not  from  *frcahn.  Grdtrtn 
(groats)  can  have  no  connection  with  Icel.  grautr.     And  ao 
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examples  migHt  be  multiplied — but  I  will  only  give  one 
more,  the  worst  of  all,  abitweonum  (between)  from  Sansk. 
abhi  ! 

After  all  this  we  are  not  surprised  when  Bosworth  entirely 
mistranslates  the  not  very  difficult  line  of  Icelandic  (from  the 
Altisamdl,  he  does  not  say  so)  dragged  in  without  any 
particular  reason  under  b^ar.  "  01  heitir  mep  monnum^  en 
mep  A%um  biovy^  does  not  mean  that  both  men  and  ^sir  call 
ale  "  beer."  It  means  that  what  men  call  '^  ale  "  is  called 
"  beer  "  by  the  iEsir. 

The  dictionary  does  not  even  seem  to  know  what  a  com- 
pound word  is.  Two  or  more  words  like  beforan  gestihtian 
(ordain  before)  are  often  treated  as  one;  compounds  are  often 
treated  as  if  two  or  more  words ;  thus  bianpisan  is  given  as  a 
quotation  (and  the  only  one)  to  bian  (bean) ;  East-Engle^ 
JEast'Seaxe,  as  quotations  to  a  supposed  adjective  ^ast;  and 
iastweard  (eastward)  as  quotation  to  an  equally  visionary 
noun  iast. 

The  leaning  of  the  dictionary  on  the  work  of  others  is  the 
same  old  family  complaint  from  which  all  our  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  have  so  far  suffered,  Lye  copying  wholesale  and 
without  acknowledgment  from  Junius,  all  his  successors 
carrying  on  the  tradition.  It  is  time  we  left  off  reprinting 
Junius  with  variations  and  produced  an  original  work.  At 
the  least  the  present  dictionary  should  have  had  some  search 
of  the  printed  texts  made  for  it,  putting  manuscripts  out  of 
the  question;  were  this  done,  it  would  not  have  to  give  so 
many  words  with  no  quotation  at  all  against  them,  only 
sometimes  "  Leo,"  "  Lye,"  etc.,  sometimes  not  even  that,  and 
it  would  also  find  many  words  which  at  present  it  does  not 
contain  at  all.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  defects  in 
the  last  respect,  I  examined  its  first  32  pages,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  128  words  out  of  my  own  collections  made 
from  printed  texts  but  not  contained  in  those  32  pages — an 
average  of  4  words  per  page  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary 
at  all! 

AbsDran,  abb,  ablacian,  abldwnes,  ablegnian,  ablindian, 
abn6dan,  aburian,  acc6glian,  acenness,  acwacian,  acwielman. 
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adihtiaiiy  adiefan,  aduatrian,  aefesian,  a^htan,  afandodlio^ 
afierman,  afigao,  afliegnesSi  afollic,  agnere,  agnidan,  agr&pian, 
agr^tan,  agyltend,  agyltung,  ahangian,  ah&tan,  ah&tian^ 
ahieldendlic,  ahieran,  ahlytran,  ahopian,  ahrs&can,  &cbeara» 
&c8tybb,  dctdiiy  &dexa,  6dfine,  ^ung,  agenlice,  &gnett,  alfsety 
socerbrs&du,  axserdic,  eecerfeld,  ax^rgeard,  secerhege,  eBcerme^- 
um,axser8plott,8DC6rtynung,  secerweg,  sccerweorc,  8Bfer)>e,  sdteeo, 
8ofg£61)>u,  eofger^fa,  esfgrynde,  SDfgydel,  8Dfter£6,  aBftergeng^ 
8oftorr{j6po,  eofwela,  SDlepe,  valmead^d,  SDlmesf ull,  aelmesged&l, 
colmcsgiefu,  colmeshldf,  oolmesleoht,  solmeslice,  SDlmesmaniiy 
sulmesponningy  eolmesriht,  solmessielen,  aelmesweorc,  aelmidde, 
(olmihtignesSi  colren,  soraettan,  SDppelberende,  aBppelcjmn, 
a)ppcl)>orn,  ecscbacen,  ooscbedd,  aescstubb,  eescstybb,  sesprind, 
tvthrin,  (JD)>elfor)>ingwyrt,  8o)>eliDgh4d,  £&brucol,  eefsostlic, 
tufongowoorc,  i6fongl6ma,  sbfenglomung,  £6gafol,  s^ggemang, 
((jgscielly  (Miofigy  {jGheard,  i6hiwe,  sblagol,  eeldr^ow,  cemetbeddy 
Hjtnynde,  tfcmyrie,  cfcrendschip,  ccrhwil,  fibriefe,  fibristhyht, 
({srlic,  (urmorgonlic,  sbsceatt,  sbscyldgend,  sbsmeel,  eedmogu, 
({!8wicno88|  vbtfxn,  d)wowea.Td,  d)wegebr6]>ory  s^wiell,  cbwielma, 
tuwisciiron,  tfcwiscHc,  cbwrit. 

Any  spaco  thus  gained  is  absorbed  by  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  Dictionary  to  act  as  a  history  or  encyclo- 
])icdia  us  well  as  in  its  legitimate  function.  This  is  particu- 
larly noticeable  under  the  proper  names,  which,  by  the  way, 
ought  scarcely  to  find  place  in  a  Dictionary  at  all.  Thus 
under  the  names  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  wo  are  treated 
to  a  Hynopsis  of  their  reigns ;  under  "  Brunanburg  "  we  find 
a  whole  page  descriptive  of  place  and  battle  and  including 
copious  extracts  from  the  poem;  under  "Cynewulf  Kemble's 
account  of  the  Vercelli  runes  is  given  in  full,  with  the  30 
lines  of  verse  containing  them  ;  and  so  on. 

The  room  would  have  been  better  occupied  by  more  attempt 
at  etymology.  As  it  is  now,  we  are  told  that  gehcernan  (burn) 
is  from  ge  and  bcernan,  that  gemdfsidw  (meeting-place)  is  from 
gemdf  and  stoic,  and  other  things  equally  obvious  at  first 
sight  to  any  novice,  but  scarcely  any  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  less  clear  words,  even  such  easy  ones  as  hldford  (lord). 

On  opening  the  Dictionary  it  was  refreshing  to  see  the 
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verbal  prefix  a  without  the  unjustifiable  long  accent  which 
many  scholars,  some  of  whom  ought  to  have  known  betteri 
have  made  so  familiar  to  us  in  this  connection.  It  waSi 
however,  disappointing  to  find  that  the  Dictionary  could 
give  no  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  it  beyond  the  absurd 
argument  that  the  a  was  short  because  some  verbs  occur 
without  it !  Impossible  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  actually  the 
argument  given,  the  examples  quoted  being  such  as  that 
aheran^-beran  !  I  will  therefore  give  my  own  reasons  for 
the  shortness  of  the  a  and  at  the  same  time  facts  about  some 
other  prefixes  which  will  strengthen  the  argument,  and 
enable  readers  of  the  Dictionary  to  correct  it  in  many  errors 
caused  by  its  ignorance  of  them. 

The  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  subject  is  that 
these  prefixes  are  accented  before  nouns  and  adjectives,  which 
they  therefore  deprive  of  their  own  stress,  while  before  verbs 
they  are  unaccented,  the  verb  bearing  the  stress.  Hence  in 
the  older  language  they  always  have  two  forms,  as  in  the 
following  table,  a  fuller  one  before  nouns  and  adjectives  and 
a  shorter  one  before  verbs,  a  distinction  which  the  later 
tongue  also  generally  keeps  up,  its  chief  inaccuracy  being  in 
the  op  verbs,  which  often  substitute  the  accented  form  cbL 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  unaccented  prefixes  a  and  on  each 
correspond  to  Uco  accented  prefixes. 

Prefixes  accexted.  Prefixes  uxacjcented. 

d-rid  (resurrection)  a-rhan  (aris<^;) 

or-pnnc  (device)  a-pencan  (devise) 

an-ginn  (beginning)  on-ginnan  (bogin) 

amJ-gif-t  (understanding)  on-giefan  ^understand) 

(pf'pnnca  /^grudge)  of-pyncan  danger) 

(ft- grape  ^aggressive)  op-gnpnn  (attack) 

hi-geng  ^practice)  he-gnngaa  (practise) 

fra-cop  (bad)  for-cgpan  (reduce) 

The  prefix  ge  also  originally  belonged  to  this  class  and, 
althout^h  ge  afterwards  came  into  general  use  before  nouns 
and  adjectives,  there  are  still  some  instances  in  which  the  old 
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accented  form  ga  is  preserved,  which,  from  their  interest,  I 
give  in  full. 

ga-fol  (tribute,  Gothic  ga-baur)  from  ge-beran. 

ga-gol,  gw-gl  (wanton)  from  ^ga-gdl. 

ga-men  (game)  from  *ga-mann. 

ga-mol  (old)  from  ^ga-mckL 

ga-ndg  (enough,  Laws,  Pastoral)  old  form  o{  ge-ndg. 

gea-sceajt  (fate.  Poetry)  old  form  of  ge-^ceafty 

gea-Uce  (equipments)  another  form  of  ge-tdwe. 

The  reason  assigned  by  those  scholars  who  mark  the  verbal 
prefix  a  long  is  that  it  is  contracted  from  original  ar.  It  is- 
true  that  ar  must  have  originally  yielded  d,  but  this  original 
a  could  not  remain  a  in  Anglo-Saxon  (except  before  w).  It 
must  by  law  become  West-Saxon  efe,  dialectal  ^,  and  that  i» 
just  what  we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  before  nouns  and  adjectiveSf 
that  is,  ichen  it  bore  the  stress,  as  in  the  example  drist,  dialectal 
&ist,  above  quoted.  The  a  before  verbs  is  therefore  clearly  a 
shortening  of  original  d,  arising  from  the  fact  that  before 
verbs  it  was  unaccented,  the  verb  bearing  the  stress.  This  is 
quite  in  accord  with  the  case  of  the  only  other  prefix  which 
is  long  before  nouns  and  adjectives,  namely  bi,  which  shortena 
to  be  before  verbs  just  as  ce  shortens  to  a.  And  in  modem 
English  the  quantitative  distinctions  are  still  kept  up  in  both 
cases,  thus  the  nouns  oa-him  (Anglo-Saxon  (k-cumba),  by^way^ 
have  long  prefixes  while  the  verbs  a-rise,  be-come  have  short 
ones.  A  further  proof,  if  one  was  needed,  is  that  the  verb 
ar-wfnan,  where  the  r  of  the  prefix  was  retained  because  the 
verb  began  with  a  vowel,  was  wrongly  analysed  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  popular  etymology  (and  is  still  by  Bosworth  in 
the  Dictionary)  as  a-rcefnan  on  the  analogy  of  other  words 
prefixed  with  a,  hence  rcefnan  is  found  used  as  the  simple 
verb  instead  of  the  correct  wfnan,  whereas  ar-wfnan  could 
never  have  been  taken  as  d-rcefnan  with  change  of  quantity 
in  the  prefix.  The  acute  accent  in  the  manuscripts  indicates 
only  a  secondary,  fluctuating  lengthening  for  Anglo-Saxon  in 
this  prefix  and  others,  such  as  un-^  but  not  handed  down  to 
Modern  English. 
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At  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  reference  to  the  law  above 
laid  down  that  in  Germanic  all  prefixes  are  accented  before 
nouns  and  adjectives  but  unaccented  before  verbs,  Dr.  Murray 
pointed  out  the  interesting  fact  that  this  national  tendency 
was  the  cause,  hitherto  unknown,  of  the  existence  in  English 
of  the  difierent  accentuations  of  the  first  and  second  of  such 
pairs  as  the  noun  "  rebel "  and  the  verb  "  rebel,"  the  adjec- 
tive "  abject "  and  the  verb  "  abject,"  etc. 

My  remaining  space  will  only  permit  a  few  miscellaneous 
notes  on  the  Dictionary.  Ange  is  no  adjective,  but  an  adverb 
to  the  adjective  enge  (narrow),  like  sdfte  to  s^fte  (soft)  and 
some  others.  The  use  of  the  adverb  with  "  on  his  m6de  "  is 
the  regular  idiom.  JEbesn  is  an  abnormal  form,  (ef^ean  is  the 
correct ;  I  derive  it  from  cpf  and  *€8n,  the  Gothic  asans,  harvest, 
the  cefesn  being  a  payment  made  ofl"  the  harvest.  Abepeeian 
cannot  be  from  a,  be,  and  peccan  ;  I  would  take  it  from  a  and 
the  bcdecian  (beg)  in  the  "Pastoral  Care"  (not  in  the 
Dictionary),  either  the  d  or  the  /  being  wrong,  ^l  (fusci- 
nula)  Icel.  air  is  quite  different  from  dwol  (fascinula)  Icel.  dL 
The  mistake  dktterhppe  should  not  be  given  and  derived  from 
hppe  when  the  correct  dtorcoppe  (cob  in  cobweb,  spider)  also 
occurs,  just  afterwards.  Bee  is  wrong,  it  should  be  bceo 
(plural  bacas  in  the  Charters),  which  in  fact  the  quotation 
has,  only  Bosworth  thought  ho  knew  better.  Bedrida  does 
not  come  from  bedriden,  an  idea  doubtless  derived  from  our 
modern  form  bedridden ;  rida  is  "  rider,"  formed  like  slaga 
"  slayer "  and  many  others.  BUeicite  (not  bileicit  as  the 
Dictionary  has  it ;  it  is  often  uncertain  about  final  e  ;  digol 
for  dtgle  is  another  example)  "simple"  is  not  from  bile  and 
hxcitj  "white-billed,"  but  as  the  Dictionary  also  correctly 
derives  the  second  element  from  witt  (wit)  in  another  place, 
we  scarcely  know  which  of  the  two  contradictory  etymologies 
we  are  intended  to  prefer;  for  bile  compare  Germ,  biilig, 
Bdtsicdn,  which  never  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  from  which 
our  boatswain  eould  not  come,  is  given,  necessarily  without 
quotation,  while  bdtsicegn^  which  does  occur  and  from  which 
our  boatswain  is  derived,  is  not  given  at  all.  Bio-cere  (bee- 
keeper) is  not  to  be  found  in  its  place  ;  when  we  accidentally 
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coroo  across  it,  it  is  under  bio-ceorl  though  a  different  etymo- 
logy is  assigned  to  it ;  the  c  before  the  ending  ere  is  interest- 
ing, compare  hccpcere  (bather).  Breden^  bn/den,  does  not 
mouu  "broad,"  either  in  the  quotation  from  the  Chronicle 
or  the  still  better  place  in  the  Homilies,  where  Thorpe  also 
wrongly  says  *'  broad,"  in  spite  of  the  clearness  of  the  text 
which,  by  contrasting  atdknen  weall  and  hryden  wdh,  shows  it 
to  bo  derived  from  bred  "  board,"  and  affords  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  difference  between  weall  (stone  wall)  apd  icdg 
(plunk  wall).  Under  byrdicge  "plumaria"  has  been  mis- 
understood ;  it  is  the  feminine  to  "  plumarius,"  "  embroider- 
088  "  ;  this  is  however  excusable,  as  the  feminine  ending  icge  is 
my  own  discovery ;  other  instances  of  it  are  dry  icge  (witch)  and 
hunticge  (huntress),  both  unknown  to  the  Dictionary,  scericge, 
tiealficge  (female  dancer),  and  (given  me  by  Sweet  from  his 
**  Olilost  English  Texts  ")  tcipkricge,  a  corruption  of  ic(elcyrge 
through  the  analogy  of  the  ending  icge ;  icge  is  an  Old  Low 
Qorniun  peiniliarity,  the  Dutch  still  preserving  it  in  dietegge 
(fouialo  thief).  Another  Dictionary  statement  we  cannot 
blume,  since  it  is  generally  accepted,  is  the  derivation  of  gew 
(yes)  from  ged  and  isi ;  I  would  suggest  as  preferable  ged  and 
i^mi :  fficd  even  when  uncom pounded  often  actually  appears  as 
6r  (examples  in  Grein).  Another  etymology  that  might  be 
iusertixl  is  that  of  a  small  group  of  words  from  haga  (hedge) ; 
httgifteuldy  hivg/'orn  of  course,  also  /urgii'ts  (witch,  the  feminine 
ending  <'cw  ap^nnirs  also  in  the  J'oriegiss  of  the  Pastoral), 
hmjorun  (sjiell),  and  hago^pind  (cheek),  the  hedging  or  bound- 
ing **  spind  *'  ^fut)  of  the  face,  the  hago  in  these  last  two  being 
the  archiiio  form  of  liat/a. 

Finally  1  must  say  it  is  surprising  that  of  the  many 
cornvtlous  of  l»oswortirs  former  Dictionarv  made  bv  Cock- 
ayue  nearly  twenty  years  agvv  only  jKirt  have  found  their  way 
into  this  new  eilitiou;  the  old  deticioucies  in  the  cases  of 
itcumbuy  aniceuui^  binn^  bnlii!iU\  bojitttg^  hcarmUy  and  other 
won.ls*  which  wo  had  iuuiginal  eutiivly  disjK>sed  of.  appearing 
hci*e  again  with  a  t'iv<*li  IvMsii*  of  life.  It  ci^rtaiuly  shows 
iuaJ\.M.^uacy  of  pr^'parutiou  tor  ihi*  pr\*Si*ut  vxlitiou  of  Bos- 
wortU*s  Auglo-iSaxou  Pictionury. 
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VL— THE  ETYMOLOGY  OF  "SURROUND/'    By  the 

Rev.  Professor  Skeat. 

The  etymology  of  mrrotmd  is  probably  less  obvious  than 
it  seems  to  be.  I  find  that  Mahn,  like  myself,  derives  it 
from  the  prefix  sur-  and  the  adj.  round.  Johnson  derives 
it  from  the  Fr.  surronder,  which  is  an  unscrupulous  fiction, 
there  being  no  such  word.  A  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
that  8ur-round  is  a  very  extraordinary  compound ;  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  any  intelligible  meaning  to  such  a 
Latin  word  as  super-rotundare,  and  I  believe  that  aur-round, 
as  it  stands,  is  utter  nonsense. 

The  history  of  the  word  I  cannot  fully  trace,  though 
perhaps  the  "  Dictionary  "  slips  might  help  us.  But  I  may 
remark  that  the  word  is  rather  late,  occurring  neither  in 
Shakspere  nor  in  the  Bible.  The  earliest  examples  given 
in  the  dictionaries  are  all  from  Milton.  Milton  uses  the 
word  seven  times  in  his  poems,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of 
two  facts :  (1)  that  Milton  is  the  author  whose  example  has 
made  the  present  use  of  the  word  common ;  and  (2)  that 
Milton  misunderstood  the  word,  and  has  misled  all  his 
followers.  He  speaks  of  "  These  yelling  monsters,  that 
with  ceaseless  cry  Surround  me,  as  thou  seest,"  P.  L.  ii.  795. 
The  other  examples  are  not  worth  quoting,  as  they  all  shew 
precisely  the  same  use ;  the  references  are :  P.  L.  i.  346^ 
iii.  46 ;  Comus,  403 ;  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  199 ;  Psalm  v. 
39  ;  and  Psalm  vii.  26.  The  word  is  not  given  in  Blount's 
Glossographia,  1674 ;  but  in  Coles's  Dictionary  of  1684, 
published  ten  years  after  Milton's  death,  we  find  "  Surround, 
to  compass  about."  I  submit  that  he  took  this  from  Milton, 
and  of  course  we  find  the  same  explanation  in  Phillips,  who 
was  Milton's  nephew,  and  in  every  English  Dictionary,  I 
suppose,  of  a  later  date. 

But  if  we  try  to  find  traces  of  the  word  earlier  than  Milton, 
we  find  at  least  two  that  are  very  remarkable.     Minsheu,  in 
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10?7.  notices  the  word,  but  does  not  explain  it.  He  merdj 
sirs :  "  SuRBorxD  ;  Ki*  to  Oukrflow."  Sherwood's  index 
to  CotfiTaTe  giTes :  "  Sjrroundy  or  overflow,  ouUre  €Wf/er/' 
CotOTiTe  himself  gives :  "  OMre  collier,  to  soiroand,  or  over- 
f  ?w/'  Xow  this  suggests  quite  a  different  idea,  and  throws 
us  hack  upon  the  notion  of  a  Low  Lat.  supcrundare,  and 
«vr-r:^jiJ  with  one  r:  we  are  all  well  accustomed  to  the 
svllable  '<'MfiJ  from  its  occurrence  in  the  compound  hA-ovim/. 
^»y--9#«hT;ify  is  merely  a  Low  Latin  equivalent  of  ImJL 
K-^hti-hirf,  to  overflow:  so  that  a  new  historv  of  the  word 
is  thus  opened  out  to  us.  Xow  although  the  Fr.  surromder, 
with  two  rs,  as  in  Johnson's  Dictionary,  is  (as  I  think)  a 
Action,  a  Fr.  ^wrviY^r,  with  one  r,  is  real  enough.  It  is 
entiiviv  obsolete  in  modem  French,  but  that  is  of  no  con* 
Siequence.  It  is  duly  recorded  by  the  faithful  Cotgrave,  who 
srives  "  ArirL-r;  ;Vr,  to  float  upon  the  waves,"  clearly  the  same 
word,  with  a  somewhat  different  meaninet  easilv  evolved  oat 
of  fr:«j-fr-!f'ij.7/v.  But  the  sense  given  by  Cot  grave  does  not 
«eem  to  have  been  the  old  one,  nor  the  sense  most  usnaL 
BuriTJy  jrive*  ¥'?ro\.U'\  to  overflow :  Roquefort  gives P^roftd^r, 
to  overflow,  also  to  abound,  with  an  example  from  Rutebuef 
in  which  mp.*";  ;V  means  'abounds*:  and  in  mv  list  of  Ensrlish 
words  found  in  Anglo-French.  I  give  three  examples  of  the 
verb  i.iny'i'i'.it-r  or  Aurunu-r,  to  overflow.  I  sji'^c  these  under 
the  htiadin?  ••Surround."  bv  wav  of  suff^estinjr  a  connection 
between  the  English  and  the  French  words.  One  of  the 
exanii^Ic^  is  rx. niurk-ible,  occarnUir  in  the  Tie  de  St.  Auban, 
€^1  A-.kinson.  1.  hJ'2xK  We  there  And  :  "'Fort  est  a  cunbitie 
a  flo:  quVs:  ?  ":.  :c,"  which  the  eiitor  explains  by  'i:  is 
ilii£:ul:  :o  n^h:  ar^ius:  a  bxlv  of  water  which  is  risen  hijh 
in  waves.'  or.  as  we  m:^:::  Ss;v,  •  a  s-arsrlniT  wave.'  Now  it 
>-:n?nis  to  me  :h.i:  this  is  vast  where  the  coniiision  of  ideas 
con:c>   in.     A  man  on  a  rrvv-x'tinij  jv*r::on  of  lani  dnis 
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F.  word  suronder,  to  overflow,  was  adopted  into  English,  it 
was  at  first  used  in  its  true  sense.  A  surrounding  wave  was, 
at  first,  an  overflowing  wave ;  but  the  word  was  actually  spelt, 
from  the  first,  with  two  rs,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
sense  of  '  round  about '  was  imported  into  the  word,  so  that 
ere  long  *  a  surrounding  wave '  was  regarded  as  an  encircling 
or  encompassing  wave.  Milton  was  one  of  those  who  mis- 
understood the  word,  and  his  authority  settled  its  use  for 
many  succeeding  generations.  To  restore  its  true  sense  is 
now  impossible;  but  we  have  here  a  good  example  of  the 
power  of  English  to  change  the  sense  of  imported  words. 
I  may  add  that  the  doubling  of  the  r  seems  to  have  been 
originally  merely  pseudo-phonetic,  as  it  occurs  in  Cotgrave 
and  IJinsheu  before  any  change  took  place  in  the  sense. 
Such  doubling  is  very  common  after  a  short  accented  vowel, 
as  in  marry^  carry,  berry,  cherry,  morroic,  borrotc,  and  the 
like.  Perhaps  it  was  influenced  by  the  spelling  of  surrender, 
I  may  remark  that  the  word  is  not  noticed  at  all  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood.^ 


VII.  — OLD  ENGLISH  VERBS  IN  -CGAN,  AND 
THEIR  SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY.  By  Dr.  J.  A. 
H.  Murray. 

I  AM  not  aware  that  atention  has  as  yet  been  calld  to  an 
interesting  point  in  the  history  of  OE.  verbs  in  -cyan,  such  as 
bycgan^  Iccgan,  secgan,  which  I  hav  recently  workt  out  in 
writing  the  articl  Alt.ay  in  the  Dictionary,  and  which  I  did 
not  know  when  I  wrote  Abye,  when  it  would  hav  enabled  me 
to  understand  better  the  relation  of  the  many  ME.  forms  of 
that  word.     The  Gothic  conjugation  of  these  vbs.  goes  thus  : 

^  I  have  loft  this  paper  in  its  ori<i^inal  form,  as  read  before  the  Society.  The 
notes  in  the  Phil.  See.  Proceedings,  at  p.  xvi,  sliow  that  it  requires  correction  in 
many  points  of  detail.  I  still  tliink  that  Dr.  Johnson's  and  Bailey's  Fr. 
snrrotiihr  was  a  mere  guess,   or  else  they  would  have  known  its  meaning.-- 

w.  w.  s. 
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Pres.  lagjtty  iag/ie,  lagjip ;  lagjum^  Ici^ipt  lagjand.  Impf. 
lagida.  Imper.  lagei,  lagjip.  Inf.  lag/an.  Pple.  pres.  lagjand  ; 
pa.  lagid,  Whense,  by  regular  fonetic  change,  the  -fly- 
becoming  g  simply  before  orig.  -* ;  but  -eg-  before  a,  o,  u,  in 
OE.     Pres.  lecge,  Ifgeai,  lege/>,  lecgap.    Imperf.  legde,     Imper. 

legey  Ifcgap.     Inf.  Ipcgan.     Pple.  pres.  Ificgende,  pa.  Ipgd,     In 

late  OE.  'Cg-  must  hav  been  nearly  (as  I  think  Mr.  Sweet 
has  already  on  other  grounds  said) = modern  -g-  in  ginger; 
^  nearly =y;  for  in  ME.  the  conjugation  was  Pres.  legge, 
leyesty  leyfejth;  leggen.  Impf.  lei/de.  Imperat.  kf/e,  leggeth. 
Inf.  leggefn).  Pple.  pres.  legging,  pa.  lei/d,  leid.  The  gg  was 
often  writn  dg,  and  was  our  g  in  ledge,  riming  with  Fr. 
words  like  abredge.  About  1400,  a  leveling  of  forms  took 
place ;  the  type  lei/,  lay  was  extended  to  all  forms ;  the  type 
legge,  ledge  disapeared ;  we  hav  no  mor  legge,  only  lay ;  no  mor 
sedging,  only  saying ;  no  mor  abidge,  only  abye.  There  is 
a  partial  parallel  in  -cc-  vbs.  like  feccan,  fetch.  Not  only 
does  this  throw  instructiv  light  on  the  late  OE.  value  of  ge^ 
and  eg,  and  cc  (nearly = mod.  tch,  in  fetch,  etc.),  but  it 
provides  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  fonetic  history  of 
French  and  Ital.  vbs.,  where,  from  purely  fonetic  laws,  there 
was  a  similar  split-up  of  one  original  sound  into  two.  Thus 
in  OFr.,  Lat.  plicdre  gave  in  pres.  tense  acording  to  the 
pozition  of  L.  stress,  Pres.  pleie,  pleies,  pleiei,  pliona,  pliez, 
pleient.  Imperf.  plioiL  Imper.  pleie,  pliez.  Infin.  plier. 
Pple.  pres.  pliant.  Pa.  pliet.  In  late  OFr.  these  diflPorences  were 
leveld,  by  extending  either  ei,  or  i  all  thru ;  sumtimes  as  in 
plicdre,  by  extending  both  and  splitting  up  the  old  vb.  into 
two,  mod.  Fr.  plier  and  ployer ;  Eng.  dis-play,  de-ploy.  Stil 
mor  like  0.  and  ME.  is  the  Ital.,  where,  as  pointed  out  by 
Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  Lat.  video,  tides,  videt,  videmus, 
videtis,  rident  becum  veggio,  vedi,  vede,  veggiamo,  vedete, 
vedono.  Videbam  is  vedeva;  but  videam  is  veggia ;  de  befor 
a  vowel  giving  -ggi-  dzh ;  but  de  befor  a  cons,  remaining  d. 
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Vin.— WORDS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  VINE  IN 
LATIN  AND  THE  NEO-LATIN  DIALECTS.^  By 
H.I.H.  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte. 

Professor  J.  P.  Postgate's  very  interesting  paper  "  On  the 
Latin  words  for  grapes,"  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society/' 
induces  me  to  extract  from  my  manuscript  "  Lexicon  Com- 
parativum  omnium  Linguarum  Europaearum"  and  present 
to  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  the  following  list  of 
words  connected  with  the  vine  and  numbering  over  two 
hundred,  not  only  in  Latin,  Low  Latin,  and  in  what  I 
consider  its  fifteen  derivative  languages,  but  also  in  as 
many  of  their  dialects,  sub-dialects  and  varieties  (about  one 
hundred  and  forty)  as  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  collect, 
either  from  the  most  accredited  lexicographers,  or  during 
my  frequent  excursions,  undertaken  with  a  merely  linguistical 
object,  from  1843  to  1869,  throughout  numerous  localities 
of  France,  Switzerland,  the  two  Neo-Latin  Peninsulas,  and 
their  adjacent  islands.  This  list,  notwithstanding  its  being 
nothing  more  than  a  rich  comparative  collection  of  words 
without  any  etymological  comment,  yet  may  be  useful,  as  a 
supplementary  help,  to  those  who  might  feel  inclined  to 
continue  or  extend  Prof.  Postgate's  etymological  researches 
on  this  attractive  topic. 

My  object  then,  at  present,  is  simply  comparative ;  and, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  nearest  equivalent  of  each  English 
word  or  definition  in  the  several  languages,  dialects,  sub- 
dialects,  and  varieties,  I  have  not  so  much  depended  on 
bi-lingual  lexical  works,  as  on  definitions  given  by  the 
most  accredited  native   authors  of  classical   and   standard 


*  Reprinted  from  the  Tranaactians  of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society  for 
1881-1882. 
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imiional  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  collections  of  words,  etc. 
In  languages  or  dialects,  however,  which  I  have  spoken 
from  childhood,  or  of  which  I  have  a  practical  knowledge 
acquired  on  the  spot,  I  have  acted  on  my  own  responsibility. 
Such  are  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  as  well 
as  the  vulgar  Florentine  and  Roman  Italian  directs  and 
the  Oallo-Italic  Bolognese. 

liesides  the  numerous  manuscript  collections  of  words, 
which  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  countries  where 
Nco- Latin  dialects  are  spoken,  the  following  are  the  principal 
I)rinted  works  which  my  linguistic  library  has  permitted  ine 
to  consult,  and  which  I  have  generally  followed  as  being  the 
best  authorities. 

Bibliography. 

P.  1.  Classical  Latin  :  Forceliini,  Facciolatiy  Fiirlatietio — 
Totius  Latinitatia  Lexicon.  Patavii,  1827-41,  5  vol.  4to.; 
Pasini — Vocabolario  italiano-latino.  Vocabula  Latina  et 
Italica.  Vonezia,  1841,  2  vol.  4to. ;  Valbnena — Diccionario 
ospanol- latino.  Paris,  1852,  8vo. ;  Salvd — Diccionario  latino- 
cspanol.  Paris,  1846, 8 vo.;  Fomcca{da) — Diccionario  portuguez 
0  latino.  liisboa,  1852,  foL;  Ferreira — Magnum  Lexicon 
Latiuum  ot  liusitanum.  Parisiis,  1843,  4to.;  Noel — Diction- 
nairo  fnin^ais-latin.  Paris,  1840,  8vo.;  Noel — Dictionarium 
Liitino-(iallicum.  Paris,  1841,  8vo.;  Thcil — Dictionnaire 
latin-fran<;ais.  Paris,  1853,  8vo. ;  Ainsicorth — Thesaurus 
liiugiuv  Latina>  compondiarius :  English-Latin  and  Latin* 
Knglish  Dictionary,  improved  and  revised  by  Beatson  and 
Kllis.  liinulon,  8vo. ;  White  and  Euhllc  —  Latin-English 
Diotionary.     London,  18i>2,  8vo. 

2,  1a>w  Latin  :  Caiuje  yJit) — Glossarium  medice  et  iniimie 
l.<HimiiUis.  Parisiis,  1840-50,  7  vol.  4to. ;  DiV/cwftcirA — 
liKv^siirium  l.;Uino-Gornianioum  media^  et  infim;T>  oetatis. 
Fnuioofurti  ad  MaMium,  1857,  4to. 

11  \  1.  Tvai.ivn:  riVu'o.'.jno  dogli  AcoadomioidollaCrusca* 
Fiivu^'o,  l72i>-rKS  i>  vol  lol.:  *;/,  1843, 1  vol  lol:  fo\  1863-^^1, 
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4  vol.  4to. ;  Manuzzi — Vocabolario  della  lingua  italiana.  Fi- 
renze,  1833-40, 4  vol.  4to. ;  RiguHni  and  Fanfani — Vocabolario 
italiano  della  lingua  parlata.  Firenze,  1875-76,  8vo.;  Fanfani 
— Vocabolario  della  pronunzia  toscana.  Firenze,  1863, 16mo.; 
Barberiy  Bastiy  and  Cerati — Grand  dictionnaire  franfais- 
italien  et  italien-fran9ais.  Paris,  1838-39,  2  vol.  4to. ;  Alherti 
—  Grand  dictionnaire  fran9ois-italien  et  italien-fran9oi8. 
Milan,  1826-28,  2  vol.  4to. ;  Baretti  —  Dizionario  italiano 
ed  inglese.  English  and  Italian  Dictionary.  Bologna  and 
Florence,  1830-32,  2  vol.  4to. 

2.  Italian  dialects:  Nerucci — Vemacolo  montalese 
(contado)  del  sotto-dialetto  di  Pistoia.  Milano,  1865,  8vo. ; 
Politi — Indice  delle  voci  del  dialetto  senese.  Venetia,  1615, 
8vo. ;  Raccolta  di  voci  romane  e  marchiane.  Osimo,  1768,  8vo. ; 
Avoli — Saggio  sopra  alcune  voci  del  dialetto  alatrino.  Roma, 
1880,  8vo. ;  Marcoaldi — Vocaboli  piii  genuini  del  vemacolo 
fabrianese.  Fabriano,  1875,  8vo. ;  Mattei — Pniverbj,  detti  e 
massime  corse.  Paris,  1867,  12rao. ;-  Traina — Vocabolario 
siciliano-italiano.  Palermo,  1873,  8vo. ;  VincenUis  {de) — Vo- 
cabolario del  dialetto  tarantino.  Taranto,  1872,  8vo. ;  Santis 
(de) — Saggio  di  vocabolario  vernacolo  barese-italiano.  Bari, 
1857,  4to. ;  Finamore — Vocabolario  dell'  uso  abruzzese.  Lan- 
ciano,  1880,  8vo. ;  Savini — La  grammatica  ed  il  lessico  del 
dialetto  teramano.  Torino,  Roma,  Firenze,  1881,  8vo. ;  Ritis 
{de) — Vocabolario  napoletano  lessigrafico  e  storico.  Napoli, 
1845,  2  vol.  fol.;  Amhrn  (d*) — Vocabolario  napolitano-toscano 
domestico  d'arti  e  mestieri.  Indice  Toscano  e  Napolitano. 
Napoli,  1873,  8vo. ;  Boerio — Dizionario  del  dialetto  veneziano* 
Indice  italiano- veneto.  Venezia,  1856,  4to. ;  Patriarchi — 
Vocabolario  veneziano  e  padovano.  Padova,  1821,  4to. ; 
Schio  (da) — Raccolta  di  voci  usate  a  Vicenza.  Padova,  1855, 
8vo.;  Nazari — Dizionario  vicentino- italiano.  Oderzo,  1876, 
8vo. ;  Angeli — Piccolo  vocabolario  Veronese  e  toscano.  Verona, 
1821,  8vo. ;  Nazari — Parallelo  fra  il  dialetto  bellunese  rustico 
e  la  lingua  italiana.  Belluno,  1873,  8vo. ;  AzzoUni — Vocabo- 
lario vernacolo-italiano  pei  distretti  roveretano  e  trentino. 
Venezia,  1856,  8vo. ;  Schneller — Die  romanischen  Volksmun- 
darten  in  Siidtirol.   Die  italienischen  Mundarten.  Gera,  1870, 
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8vo. ;   Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  franque  ou  petit  mauresque. 
Marseille,  1830,  12mo. 

IIP.  Sardinian:  Spano  —  Vocabolario  sardo-italiano  e 
italiano-eardo.  Cagliari,  1851-52,  3  vol.  4to. ;  Porru-^ 
Dizionariu  universali  sardu-italianu.   Casteddu,  1832,  fol. 

IV°.  1.  Spanish:  Diccionarh  de  la  lengua  castellana  por 
la  Acaderaia  Espafiola.  Madrid,  1852,  fol. ;  Dominguez — 
Diccionario  universal  francos  -  espanol.  Espauol  -  frances. 
Madrid,  Paris,  1853-54, 2  vol.  8vo. ;  Frandosini — Vocabolario 
italiano  e  spagnolo.  Yocabulario  espanol  6  italiano.  Yenezia, 
1796,  2  vol.  8vo.;  Diccionario  espafiol-italiano  6  italiano- 
espanol.  Paris,  1860,  2  vol.  12mo. ;  Connelly  and  Higgins — 
Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  languages.  Espanol- 
ingl^s,  Ingl^s-espanol.  Madrid,  1797-98,  4  vol.  4to. ;  Velaz^ 
quez  de  la  Cadena — Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish 
pronouncing  Dictionary.  Paris,  2  vol.  8vo. 

2.  Spanish  DiALEcrs:  Borao — ^Diccionario  de  voces  ara- 
gonesas.  Zaragoza,  1859,  4to. ;  Hollandsche  Spraakkunst 
ten  gebruike  des  eiland  Cura9ao.  Santa-Rosa,  1849-63, 
3  vol.  8vo. 

V°,  1.  Portuguese:  Moraes  Silva — Diccionario  da  lingua 
portugueza.  Lisboa,  1844,  2  vol.  4to. ;  Carval/io,  Joao  de 
Dem — Diccionario  prosodico  de  Portugal  e  Brasil.  Lisboa, 
1878,  16mo. ;  Fonseca  (da),  Hoqtiete — Diccionario  francez- 
portuguez.  Portugais-fran9ai8.  Pariz,  1841,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
Costa  (da)  e  8d — Dizionario  italiano  e  portoghese.  Lisboa, 
1773-4,  2  vol.  fol. ;  Borda — Dizionario  italiano-portoghese  e 
portoghese-italiano.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1853-54,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
Canto  (do)  e  Castro  Mascarenhas  Valdez — Diccionario  espafiol- 
portugues.  Lisboa,  1864-66,  3  vol.  4to. ;  Bluteau — Tabla  de 
palabras  portuguezas,  remotas  de  la  lengua  castellana.  Lisboa, 
1721,  fol. ;  Vieyra — Portuguese-English  and  English-Portu- 
guese Dictionary.  London,  1827,  2  vol.  8vo. 

2.  Portuguese  dialects:  Bluteau — Vocabulario  de  pala- 
vras  do  Minho  e  Beira.    Lisboa,  1728,  fol. ;   Ciiveiro  Pinol — 
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Diccionario  gallego.  Barcelona,  1876,  8vo. ;  CuM  y  Sole 
Catalogo  de  voces  del  sub-dialecto  berciano.  Leon,  1861, 
8vo. ;  Berrenger — Method  of  learning  the  corrupted  Portu- 
guese spoken  in  India.  Colombo,  1811,  8vo. ;  Callaway — 
English,  Portuguese,  and  Cingalese  Vocabulary.  Colombo, 
1818,  8vo.;  Fox — Ceylon-Portuguese,  Singhalese,  and  English 
Dictionary.    Colombo,  1819,  8vo. 

VI°.  Genoese  :  Canaccia — Dizionario  genovese-italiano. 
Geneva,  1876,  8vo. ;  Olivier i — Dizionario  genovese-italiano. 
Geneva,  1841,  16mo. ;  Paganini — Vocabolario  domestico 
genovese-italiano.  Geneva,  1857,  4to.;  Andreics — Yocabulaire 
fran9ais-mentonais.  Nice,  1877,  8vo. 

• 

VII°.  Gallo-Italic  :  Biondelli — Saggio  sui  dialetti  gallo- 
italici.  Milano,  1853,  8vo.;  Cherubini — Vocabolario  milanese- 
italiano.  Milano,  1839-56,  5  vol.  8vo.;  Monti — Vocabolario 
dei  dialetti  della  cittd  e  diocesi  di  Como.  Appendice.  Milano, 
1845-56,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Tirahoschi — Vocabolario  dei  dialetti 
bergaraaschi  antichi  e  moderni.  Bergamo,  1873,  8vo. ; 
Zappettini — Vocabolario  bergamasco-italiano.  Bergamo,  1859, 
18mo.;  TirahoHchi — Parre  ed  il  gergo  de'  suoi  pastori. 
Bergamo,  1864,  8vo.;  Melchiorri  —  Vocabolario  bresciano- 
italiano.  Brescia,  1817-20,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Vocabolnrio 
bresciano  e  toscano.  Indice  toscano  e  bresciano.  Brescia, 
1759,  8vo. ;  Saniarani  —  Vocabolario  cremasco-italiano, 
Crema,  1852,  8vo. ;  Peri — Vocabolario  cremonese  italiano. 
Cremona,  1847,  8vo. ;  Coronedi-Berti — Vocabolario  bolognese- 
italiano.  Prontuario  italiano-bolognese.  Bologna,  1869-72, 
2  vol.  8vo.;  Ferrari — Vocabolario  bolognese- italiano  coUe  voci 
francesi.  Bologna,  1835,  4to. ;  id,  bolognese-italiano.  Bologna, 
1853,  8vo.;  Maranesi — Vocabolarietto  domestico  modenese  e 
italiano.  Modena,  1867-68,  8vo.;  Oalvani — Saggio  di  un 
glossario  modenese.  Modena,  1867,  8vo.;  Vocabolario  reggiano- 
italiano.  Reggio,  1832,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Morri — Vocabolario 
romagnolo-italiano.  Faenza,  1840,  4to.;  id,  Persiceto,  1863, 
8vo.;  Mattioli — Vocabolario  romagnolo-italiano.  Imola,  1879, 
8vo. ;  Tozzali — Dizionario  domestico  imolese-italiano.    Imola, 
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1857,  8vo.;  Azzi — Vocabolaiio  domestico  ferrarese-italiano. 
Ferrara,  1857,  4to.;  Nannini — ^Vocabolario  ferrarese-italiano. 
Ferrara,  1805,  8vo.;  Meschieri — Vocabolario  mirandolese- 
italiano.  Bologna,  1876,  8vo.;  Cherubini — Vocabolario 
mantovano-italiano.  Milano,  1827,  8vo. ;  MalaspitM — Voca- 
bolario parmigiano-italiano.  Parma,  1856-59,  4  vol.  8vo.; 
Peschieri — Dizionario  parmigiano-italiano.  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,  Parma,  1836-53,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Foreati — Vocabolario 
piacentino-italiano,  Piacenza,  1855,  8vo.;  Oambini — ^Voca- 
bolario pavese-italiano  ed  italiano-pavese.  Pavia,  1850,  4to.; 
id.  Dizionario  domestico  pavese-italiano.  Italiano-pavese. 
Pavia,  1829,  8vo. ;  Manftedi — Dizionario  pavese-italiano. 
Pavia,  1874,  8vo.;  Sanf  Albino — Gran  Dizionario  piemontese- 
italiano.  Torino,  1859,  fol.;  Ponza — Vocabolario  piemontese- 
italiano  e  italiano-piemontese.  Torino,  1847,  16mo. ;  Zalli-^ 
Dizionario  piemontese,  italiano,  latino  e  francese.  Carmagnola, 
1830,  2  vol.  4to. ;  Capelio — Dictionnaire  pi^montai8-fran9ais, 
Turin,  1814,  2  vol.  8vo. 

VIII°.  Frioulan  :  Pirona  —  Vocabolario  friulano.  Voca- 
bolario italiano-friulano.  Venezia,  1871,  8vo. ;  Mainati — 
Dialoghi  piacevoli  in  dialetto  vernacolo  triestino  (dead  as  a 
Frioulan  dialect)  colla  versione  italiana.  Trieste,  1828,  8vo. 

IXP.  Komanese:  Carisch — Taschenworterbuch  der  rhato- 
romanischen  Sprache  in  Graubunden.  Chur,  1848,  16mo. ; 
id.  Deutsch-italienisch-romanische  Wcirtersaramlung.  Chur, 
1836,  8vo.;  id.  id.  Chur,  1848,  8vo.;  id.  id.  Chur,  1821, 
8vo. ;  Conradi — Taschenworterbuch  der  deutsch-romanischen 
Sprache.  Zurich,  1828,  12mo.;  id,  id.  romanisch-deutsch. 
Ziirich,  1823,  12mo. ;  Flaminio  da  Sale — Fundamenti  della 
lingua  retica  o  griggiona,  all'  uso  di  Sopraselva  e  di 
Sorset.  Coir  aggiunta  d'un  vocabolario  italiano  e  reto  di 
due  lingue  romancie.  Disentis,  1729, 4to. ;  Carigiet — Ratoro- 
manisches  Worterbuch,  surselvisch-deutsch.  Bonn,  Chur, 
1882,  16mo.;  Codasch  da  liger  an  dialect  de  Surmeir.  Coira, 
1857,  12mo. ;  Cappol  {v.)  —  Nomenclatura  romanscha  e 
todaischa.    1770,  8vo. ;   Der^  Die,  Das  oder  Nomenclatura. 
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Scuol,  1744,  8vo.;  Pallioppi — Ortografia  et  Ortoepia  del 
idiom  roraauntsch  d'Engiadin'ota.  Coira,  1857,  16mo.; 
Heinrich — Fuorraas  grammaticalas  del  linguach  tudaisch. 
Seguonda  ediziun.  Coira,  16mo. ;  Alton — Die  ladinischen 
Idiome  in  Ladinien,  Groden,  Fassa,  Buchenstein,  Ampezzo. 
Innsbruck,  1879,  8vo. ;  Schneller — Die  romanischen  Volks- 
mundarten  in  Siidtirol.  Die  ladiniselien  Mundarten.  Gera, 
1870,  8vo. ;  Bottiger — Rhetoromanska  spr&kets  Dialekter. 
TJpsala,  1854,  8vo. ;  Oroden,  der  Grodner  und  seine  Sprache. 
Bozen,  186i,  8vo. ;  Gartner — Die  Gredner  Mundart.  Linz, 
1879,  4to. 

X°.  Old  Provencal  :  Raynouard — Lexique  roman.  Paris, 
1838,  6  vol.  8vo. ;  Diez — Altromanische  Glossare.  Bonn, 
1865,  8vo. ;  Bartsch — Chrestomathio,  grammaire,  glossaire  de 
la  langue  proven9ale.   Elberfeld,  1868,  8vo. 

XI°.  Catalonian  :  Diccionari  catald-castelld-Mati-frances- 
italid.  Barcelona,  1839,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Diccionario  de  la  lengua 
castellana  con  la  correspondencia  catalana.  Por  una  sociedad 
literaria.  Barcelona,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Labernia — Diccionario 
castellano-catalano-latino.  Barcelona,  1844-48,  2  vol.  8vo.; 
id,  Diccionari  catald-castella-Uati.  Barcelona,  1864-65,  2 
vol.8vo.;  Saura — Diccionario  castellano-catalano.  Barcelona, 
1862,  16nio.;  id,  Diccionario  catalano-castellano.  Barcelona, 
1869, 16mo.;  Lacavalleria,  Dulacli — Oazophylacium  Catalano- 
Latinum.  Barcinone,  1696,  fol. ;  Nebrissensis  —  Lexicon 
Catalano-Latinum  et  Latino-Catalanum.  Barcinone,  1560-63, 
3  vol.  fol.;  Escrig — Diccionario  valenciano-castellano.  Va- 
lencia, 1851,  8vo.;  March  Amia^ — Las  obras,  con  el  vocabu- 
lario.  Valladolid,  1555,  8vo.;  Palmyreno — Vocabulario  del 
humanista.  Valentia),  1569,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Flguera — Diccionari 
mallorqui-castelld.  Palma,  1840,  fol.;  Diccionario  complete 
mallorquin-castcUano.  Palma,  1859,  8vo.;  Soler — Gramdtica 
de  la  lengua  menorquina.  Mahon,  1858,  8vo. 

XII°.  Provencal  :    Honnorat  —  Dictionnaire    proven9al- 
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fran9ai8  et  fran9ais-proven5al.  Digne,  1846-48,  4  vol.  4to. ; 
id.  Vocabulaire  fran9ai8-proven9al,  Digne,  1848, 18mo. ;  Azdis^ 
— Diction naire  des  idiomes  romans  du  midi  de  la  France* 
Montpellier,  1877,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Mistral — ^Dictionnaire  pro- 
ven9al-fran9ai8.  Aix,  1879,  4to. ;  Craig — Vocabulary  of  im- 
portant Proven9al  words  (Nizza).  London,  1863,^  12mo. ; 
Chahrandy  Rochas  (de),  Aiglun  (d*) — Patoia  des  Alpes  Cot- 
tiennes  (Brian9onnai8  et  vallees  Vaudoises).  Glossaire  quey- 
ra88ien.  Mot8  brian9onnai8.  Grenoble,  Paris,  1877,  8vo. ; 
Moutier — Grammaire  dauphinoise.  Dialecte  de  la  valine  de  la 
DrOme.  Montelimar,  1882,  8vo. ;  Couzini^ — Dictionnaire  cas- 
trais.  Castres,  1850, 4to. ;  Gary — Dictionnaire  patois- fran§ais 
&  I'usage  du  Tarn.  Castres,  1845,  12mo. ;  Cinae  Moncaut — 
Dictionnaire  ga8con-fran9ai8.  Dialecte  du  Gers.  Paris,  1863, 
8vo.;  Cauderan — Dialecte-bordelais.  Paris,  1861,  8vo.;  Lespy^ 
— ^Vocabulaire  fran9ais-bearnais.  Pau,  1858,  8vo. ;  Lespy — 
Vocabulaire  bearnai8-fran9ai8.  Paris,  1880,  8vo:;  Guide  {le) 
des  Gascons,  ou  Dictionnaire  patoi8-fran9ais  [Upper  Biarnaia), 
Tarbes,  1858,  4to. ;  La  Fontaine — Fables  eausides  en  bers 
gascouns.  Dicciounariot  gascoun  &  francos.  Bayoune,  1776,. 
8vo.;  Lagrav^re — Poesies  en  gascoun.  Dictiounariot.  Bayonne, 
1865,  8vo.;  Ruben — Glossaire  haut-Hmousin.  Paris,  1856, 
8vo. ;  Beronie  —  Dictionnaire  bas-limousin.  Tulle,  4to.; 
Vayssier — Dictionnaire  patois-fran9ai8  de  rAveyron.  Rodez, 
1879,  4to.;  Doniol — Les  Patois  de  la  Basse- Auvergne.  Paris, 
1877,  8vo. ;  Mahal — Tableau  comparatifs  des  mots  fran9ai8» 
pieraontais  et  bas-auvergnats.  Clermont  -  Ferraud,  1877, 
8vo.  obi. 

XIII°.  Franco-Provencal:  jBrtV^<?/— Glossaire  du  patois 
de  la  Suisse  romande.  Lausanne,  1866,  8vo.;  Rectieil  de 
morceaux  en  dialectes  de  la  Suisse  franyaise.  Vocabulaire 
patois-fran9ais.  Lausanne,  1842,  12mo.;  Le  Due — Les  Noels 
bressans  de  Bourg,  de  Pont  de  Vaux  et  des  paroisses  voisines,. 
suivis  de  six  noels  bugistes.  Bourg,  1845,  12rao. ;  Monnier — 
Vocabulaire  de  la  langue  rustique  et  populaire  du  Jura. 
Paris,  1831,  8vo. ;  Tisnot — Le  Patois  des  Fourgs,  arrondisse- 
ment  de  Pontarlier,  Doubs.    Glossaire.     Paris,  1865,  8vo.; 
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Hdfelin — Die  Neuenburger  Mundarten.  Berlin,  1874,  8vo.  \ 
Champolliort'Figeac — ^Vocabulaire  du  patois  de  I'lsere.  Paris, 
1809,  12mo.;  JRividre- Bert  rand — Muereglie.  Traduction  en 
dialecte  dauphinois  de  Mireille,  de  Mistral,  pr^c^d^e  de  notes 
6ur  le  langage  de  Saint-Maurice  de  I'Exil.  Montpellier,  1881, 
8vo.;  Gras — Dictionnaire  du  patois  for^zien.  Lyon,  1863, 
8vo. ;  Onofrio — ^Essai  d'un  glossaire  des  patois  de  Lyonnais, 
Fore.z  et  Beaujolais.  Lyon,  1864,  8vo.;  Olossaire  g^nevois. 
Geneve,  Paris,  1827,  8vo.;  Humbert — Glossaire  genevois. 
Geneve,  1852,  2  vol.  12mo. ;  OilUeron — Glossaire  du  patois 
de  la  commune  de  Vionnaz  (Bas-Valais).  Paris,  1880,  8vo. ; 
Vermch  iiber  den  Kan  ton  Wallis.  Worter.  Ziirich,  1820, 
32mo.;  Versuch  iiber  den  Kanton  Waat.  Ziirich,  1815, 
32mo;  Callet — Glossaire  vaudois.  Lausanne,  1881,  8vo. ; 
Hdfelin — Glossaire  des  patois  romans  du  canton  de  Fribourg. 
Leipzig,  1879,  8vo.;  Dartois — Coup-d'oeil  sur  les  patois  de  la 
Pranche-Comt^.  Vocabulaires.  Besangon,  1855,8vo.;  Paulet — 
Essai  d'un  vocabulaire  du  patois  de  Plancher-les-Mines 
(Haute-Saone).  Paris,  1878,  18mo. ;  Dictionnaire  patois- 
fran9ais  k  T usage  des  ^coles  des  Vosges.  Nancy,  1842, 
12mo. 

XIV°.  Old  French  :  Roquefort — Glossaire  de  la  langue 
romane.  Paris,  1808-20,  3  vol.  8vo.;  Burguy — Glossaire 
de  la  langue  d'oil.  Paris,  1870,  8vo. ;  Bartsch — Glossaire  de 
Tancien  fran9ais.  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo. ;  Oachet — Glossaire 
roman  des  chroniques  rim^es.  Bruxelles,  1859,  4to. ;  Chasmnt 
— Vocabulaire  latin-francais  du  xiii®  Siecle.  Paris,  1857, 
12mo. ;  Godefroy — Dictionnaire  de  Tancienne  langue  frangaise 
et  de  tons  ses  dialectes  du  xi®  au  xve  siecle.  Paris,  1880, 
4to. ;  Cange  {du) — Glossariura  Gallicum.  Parisiis,  1850,  4to.; 
Kelham — Dictionary  of  the  Norman  or  Old  French  language. 
London,  8vo. 

XV°.  1.  French  :  Dictionnaire  de  T Academic  Francaise. 
Paris,  1876,  2  vol.  4to.;  CompUment  du  dictionnaire  de 
TAcad^mie  Fran9aise.  Paris,  1842,  4to.;  Littre — Diction- 
naire de  la  langue  fran9aise.    Paris,  1863-77,  5  vol.  4to. ;. 
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Fleming y  Ttbbins — English  and  French  and  French  and 
English  Dictionary.  Paris,  1841-44,  2  vol.  4to.;  Spiers — 
Dictionnaire  franfais-anglais  ;  id,  id.  anglai8-fran9ai8.  Paris, 
1851,  2  vol.  8vo. 

2.  French  dialects  :   Bracket — ^Vocabulaire  tourangeau. 
Paris,  1872,  8vo. ;  Jaubert — Glossaire  du  centre  de  la  France. 
Paris,  1864-69,  2  vol.  4to.;   Vallerange — Glossaire  percheron. 
Paris,  1861, 8vo.;  Fbcafttt/atre  du  Haut-Maine.  Le  Mans,  Paris, 
1859,  8vo. ;   TarW— Glossaire  de  Champagne.    Beims,  1851, 
8vo.;  Chambure — Glossaire  du  Morvan.    Paris,  Autun,  1878, 
4to.;    Oui  Barozai — Glossaire  bourguignon.    Chatillon-sur- 
Seine,    1825,    12mo. ;    Mignard  —  Glossaire    bourguignon. 
Dijon,  1856,   8vo. ;    id,  Vocabulaire  du  dialecte  de  Bour- 
gogne.   Paris,  Dijon,    1870,   8vo.;    Adam — Les  Patois  lor- 
rains.    Vocabulaire  patoi8-fran9ais  et  fran9ai8-patoi8.    Paris, 
1881,  8vo.;  Contejean — Glossaire  du  patois  de  Montb^liard. 
Montb^liard,  1876,  8vo.;  Oberlin — Essai  sur  le  patois  lorrain 
du  Ban  de  la  Roche.  Glossaire  patois-lorrain.  Index  fran9ois. 
Strasbourg,   1775,   8vo. ;    Cordier  —  Vocabulaire  des  mots 
patois  de  la  Meuse.  Paris,  1833,  8vo. ;    Jaclot,  de  Saulny — 
Vocabulaire  patois  messin.   Paris,  1854,  12mo.;    Lorrain — 
Glossaire  du  patois  messin.    Nancy,  1876,  8vo.;  Rolhnd — 
Vocabulaire  du  patois  messin  de  R^miUy,  Woippy  et  Landroff. 
Paris,   1873-76,   2   vol.   8vo.;    Orandgagnage — Dictionnaire 
etymologique  de  la  langue  wallonne.    Li^ge,  1845-80,  2  vol. 
8vo.;  Forir — Dictionnaire  li^goi8-fran9ais.   Li^ge,   1866-74, 
2  vol.  8vo.;    Hubert — Dictionnaire  wallon-frangais.     Li^ge, 
1857,   12mo.;    Remacle — Dictionnaire   wallon  et  frangais. 
Li^ge,  1839-43,  2  vol.  8vo. ;    Chav^e — Fran9ais  et  wallon. 
Bruxelles,  1817,  18ino. ;    Dictionnaire  roman,  walon,  celtique 
et  tudesque.    Bouillon,  1777,  4to. ;     Corblet — Glossaire   du 
patois  picard.    Paris,  1851,  8vo. ;    Legrand — Dictionnaire  du 
patois  de  Lille.    Lille,   1856,   18mo. ;    Debuire  —  Glossaire 
lillois.    Lille,  1867,  8vo. ;    Vermease — Vocabulaire  du  patois 
lillois.  Lille,  12ino.;  id,  Dictionnaire  du  patois  de  la  Flandre 
fran9ai8e.  Douai,  1867,  8vo. ;    Hicart — Dictionnaire  rouchi- 
frangais.   Valenciennes,  1834,  Bvo. ;    Sigart — Glossaire  mon- 
tois.     Bruxelles  et  Leipzig,  1866,  8vo. ;  EdUestandy  DumMl 
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— Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand.  Caen,  1849,  8vo. ;  Bois 
(du) — Glossaire  du  patois  normand.  Caen,  1856,  8vo.;  Le 
H^richer — Histoire  at  Glossaire  du  normand,  de  Tanglais  et 
du  fran9ai8.  Paris,  Avranches,  3  vol.  8vo. ;  Decarde — Diction- 
naire du  patois  du  pays  de  Uray.  Paris,  Bouen,  Neufchatel, 
1852,  8vo.;  Vasnier — Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand  de 
Pont-Audemer.  Rouen,  1862,  8vo. ;  Pluquet — Noms  triviaux 
du  patois  de  Bayeux.  Rouen,  1834,  8vo. ;  Lamarche — Extrait 
d'un  dictionnaire  du  patois  de  Cherbourg,  Yalognes  et 
Saint- Lo.  Cherbourg,  1843.  Saint-Lo,  1851,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
>Joret — Dictionnaire  du  patois  normand  du  Bessin.  Paris, 
1881,  8vo.;  Mitivier — Dictionnaire  du  dialecte  de  Guemesey. 
London,  Edinburgh,  1870,  8vo. ;  Favre — Glossaire  du  Poitou, 
de  la  Saintonge  et  de  TAunis.  Niort,  1867,  8vo. ;  Rousseau — 
Glossaire  poitevin.  Niort,  1869,  8vo.;  BeaucheUFilleaU'^ 
Glossaire  des  mots  poitevins  de  Chef-Boutonne.  Niort, 
Melle,  1864,  8vo. ;  L^vrier — Dictionnaire  du  patois  poitevin. 
Niort,  1867,  8vo. ;  Boucher ie — Patois  de  la  Saintonge.  Glos- 
saire. AngoulSme,  1865,  8vo. ;  Jdnain — Dictionnaire  du 
patois  saintongeais.  Royan,  1869,  8vo. ;  Mhiiere — Glossaire 
angevin.  Angers,  1880,  8vo. 

XVI°.  Wallachian  ;  Bohb  —  Dictionariu  rumanesc, 
lateinesc  si  unguresc.  Clus,  1822-23,  2  vol.  8vo. ; 
Lexicon  Valachico  -  Latino  -  Hungarico  -  Germanicum.  Budae, 
1825.  8vo. ;  Balasiescu — Dictionarium  Latino-Romanicum. 
Cibinii,  1848,  8vo.  ;  Schinnagl  —  Lectiunariu  latinu.  Dic- 
tiunariu  latinu.  Blasiu,  1864,  8vo. ;  Frollo  —  Vocabo- 
lario  italiano  -  romanesco.  Pest,  1868,  8vo. ;  Vaillant  — 
Vocabulaire  fran9ai8-roumain  et  roumain  -  fran9ais.  Bou- 
couresti,  1840,  2  vol.  8vo. ;  Poi/enaar,  Aaron,  Hill — Voca- 
bulaire francais-valaque.  Boucourest,  1840-41,  2  vol.  8vo.; 
Codresco — Dictionariu  franceso-romanu.  lasii,  1859,  2  vol. 
16mo. ;  Ponthriant  {de) — Dictiunaru  romano-francesu.  Bucu- 
resci,  Gottinge,  1862, 4to. ;  Cihac  [de) — Dictionnaire  d'etymo- 
logic  daco-romane.    Elements  latins.    Francfort  s/M.,  1870, 

8vo.;  id.  id.  Elements  slaves,  magyars,  turcs,  grecs-moderne  et 
albanais.    id.,  1879,   8vo. ;    Miklosich  —  Istro-  und   macedo- 
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rumunischeSprachdenkmahler.Istro-  und  macedo-rumunischen 
Worterbucher.  Italienischer  Index  zum  istro-rumunischen 
Vocabular.    Wien,  1881-82,  2  vol.  4to. 

Explanation  of  the  Abbreviations  used  in  the 

FOLLOWING  List. 

N.B. — The  Jigurti  thow  the  languages  according  io  the  list  {which  see), 

Dauphinois,    subd.    12 ; 

dial.  13. 
Engadinese,     dial.     9  ; 

var.  9. 
Ferrarese,  dial.  7. 
Florentine,  dial.  2. 
eor^ien,  dial.  13. 
Fourgois,  var.  13. 
Franc-Comtois,  dial.  15. 
Fribourgcois,  dial.  13. 
Galician,  subd.  5. 
Gascon,  dial.  12. 
Gcncvese,  var.  13. 
Gruerin,  subd.  13. 
Guornesiais,  var.  15. 
Jurassien,  subd.  13. 
Langucdocicn,  dial.  12. 
Lillois,  subd.  15. 
Limousin,     dial.       12  ^ 

subd.  12. 
Lorrain,  dial.  15. 
Luccbese,  var.  2. 
Majorcan,  var.  11. 
Manccau,  subd.  15. 
Mantovano,  subd.  7. 
Marchigiano,    var.     2 ; 

subd.  2. 
Mcntoncse,  dial.  6. 
Mcssin,  subd.  15. 
Milanese,  dial.  7. 

1  Names  priutiHl  in  small  capitals  show  the  dialects  which  represent  the  whole 
lang:unge. 


Abr. 

Abnizzeso,  dial.  2. 

Dauph 

Agen, 

Agenois,  subd.  12. 

Alatr, 

Alatrino,  var.  2. 

JEng. 

Ang. 

Angevin,  subd.  15. 

Aost. 

Aostan,  dial.  13. 

Ferr. 

Arag, 

Aragonoso,  subd.  4. 

^Flor. 

Ard. 

Ardennois,  subd.  15. 

'For. 

Ast, 

Asturian,  dial.  4. 

Fourg. 

Aui\ 

Auvcrgnat,  dial.  12. 

Franc. 

Bar. 

Baresc,  subd.  2. 

Frih. 

Bag, 

Bayonnais,  var.  12. 

Gal. 

Beam. 

Boarnais,  subd.  12. 

Gasc. 

Beir, 

Beirao,  var.  5. 

Gen. 

Bell. 

Belluncse,  subd.  2. 

Gruvr, 

Berc. 

Berciano,  var.  5. 

Guern, 

Berg. 

Bcrganiasco,  dial.  7. 

Jur. 

Berr. 

Berrichon,  subd.  15. 

Lang. 

Bol. 

Bologncso,  dial.  2. 

Lill. 

Bresc. 

Bresiiano,  subd.  7. 

Lim. 

Bress. 

Brossan,  dial.  13. 

Brie. 

Brivadois,  subd.  12. 

Lorr. 

Broy. 

Broyard,  dial.  13. 

Lucch. 

Burg. 

Burgundian,  dial.  15. 

Maj. 

Casfr. 

Castrais,  subd.  12. 

Mane. 

Cvr. 

Ccvenol,  subd.  12. 

Mant. 

Champ 

.  Champenois,  subd.  15. 

March 

Com. 

Comasro,  var.  5, 

Cars. 

Corsioan,  subd.  2. 

Ment. 

Crem. 

Crcmasco,  var.  7. 

Mess. 

Cremn, 

Crenioneso,  subd.  7. 

'Mil. 

:^ 
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Mn. 

Minorc4in,  var.  11. 

Rom. 

Eoman,  var.  2. 

Minh, 

Minboto,  var.  5. 

Romg. 

Bomagnuoloy  diaL  7. 

Mir, 

Mirandolese,  var.  7. 

Rouch. 

Kouchi,  subd.  15. 

Mod. 

Modenese,  subd.  7. 

Rowrg.  Rouergat,  dial.  12. 

Mont. 

Montois,  subd.  15. 

Rov. 

Boveretano,  subd.  2. 

Month. 

Montbeliardai8,8ubd.  15. 

Saint. 

Saintongeais,  subd.  15. 

Montp. 

Montpellierain,  subd.  12. 

8a88. 

Sassarese,  dial.  2. 

Morv. 

Morvandeau,  subd.  15. 

Sav. 

Savoyard,  dial.  13. 

Nam. 

!N"amuroi8,  subd.  15. 

Sic. 

Sicilian,  dial.  2. 

Ndrh. 

^Nfarbonnais,  subd.  12. 

Sienn. 

Siennese,  var.  2. 

Neap. 

l^eapolitan,  dial.  2. 

Tar. 

Tarantino,  dial.  2. 

Neuf. 

l^eufchatelois,  dial.  13. 

Temp. 

Tempiese,  subd.  2. 

Nig. 

l^iqard,  subd.  12. 

Ter. 

Teramano,  subd.  2. 

Niv. 

Kivemais,  subd.  15. 

Tic. 

Ticinese,  subd.  7. 

Norm. 

Norman,  dial.  15. 

Toul. 

Toulousain,  subd.  12. 

Oherh. 

Oberhalbsteinisch, 

Tour. 

Tourangeau,  var.  15. 

subd.  9. 

Triest. 

Triestino,    var.    2 ; 

^  Oherl. 

Oberlandisch,  dial.  9. 

subd.  8. 

Pad. 

Padovano,  subd.  2. 

Tyr. 

Tyrolese,  dial.  9. 

Parm. 

Parmesan,  dial.  7. 

Val. 

Valaisan,  dial.  13. 

Pav. 

Pavese,  subd.  7. 

Vald, 

Valdese,  var.  7. 

Perch. 

Percheron,  subd.  15. 

VaUnc. 

Valenciano,  var.  11. 

Piac. 

Piacentino,  subd.  7. 

Volt. 

Valtellinese,  subd.  7. 

Pic. 

Picard,  dial.  15. 

Vaud. 

Vaudois,  dial.  13. 

Piedm. 

Piedm ontese,  dial.  7. 

Fen. 

Venitian,  dial.  2. 

Pis. 

Pisian,  var.  2. 

Ver. 

Veronese,  subd.  2. 

Poit. 

Poitevin,  dial.  15. 

Vierv. 

Viervetois,  var.  15. 

Qmrc. 

Quercinois,  var.  12. 

Vic. 

Vicentino,  subd.  2. 

Queyr. 

Queyrassien,  var.  12. 

Fbsg. 

Vosgien,    dial.    13  ; 

Regg. 

Eeggiano,  subd.  7. 

subd.  15. 

Rioj. 

Riojano,  var.  4. 

Wall. 

Walloon,  dial.  15. 

Other  Explanations  and  Abbreviations. 

fl<?<?.  according;  ei^t?w«.  accusative  ;  (7o//.  collectively ;  e?*W.  dialect; 
East.  Eastern;  fern,  feminine;  North.  Northern;  jt?/. plural ;  South. 
Southern  ;  suhd.  sub-dialect ;  var.  variety ;  West.  Western ;  +  plus. 

'R J  Bible y  after  a  Wallachian  word,  the  edition  of  Jassy,  1865-69, 
is  exclusively  meant. 

**  indicate  the  Low  Latin  words,  and  *  is  prefixed  in  every 

^  Names  printed  in  small  capitals  show  the  dialects  which  represent  the  whole 
iangoage. 
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lani^na^df  dialect,  subdialect,  or  variety  to  those  woitU  which  aro- 
ttntiqiiiitcHl,  or  obfkilcte,  or  uncommon,  or  not  very  common,  or  ]b» 
uiuh],  or  not  principally  used,  or  used  in  a  fig;urative  sense. 

NumcH  of  loculitioB  or  explicative  words  are  put  in  a  parenthesis , 
and,  if  thoy  bo  authors'  names  or  titles  of  works,  they  are  always 
precfidf'd  by  the  words,  ace,  to,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
local  namoH. 

When  the  name  of  one  of  the  sixteen  languages  is  immediately 
followed  by  that  of  its  dialect,  the  word  quoted  belongs  only  to  the 
dialect  aiul  not  to  the  literary  or  principal  dialect  itself  by  which 
the  whole  languiigo  is  represented. 

OllTIIOGUAPIlICAL   AND  OTHER   EbMARKS. 

This  list,  although  very  rich  in  words  connected  with 
tlio  vino,  h(i8  no  pretension  to  be  complete.  It  is  not  such 
for  two  rouHona  :  firstly,  because  it  has  not  been  in  my  power 
to  eoUoot  uU  tho  words  of  this  kind  in  all  the  Neo- 
Tiutin  (lialocts,  sub-dialects,  and  varieties ;  and,  secondly^ 
Waiiso  I  huvo  purposely  excluded  from  it :  1°.  All  definitions 
and  ot>nj pound  words  (except  the  English) ;  2°.  Words  not 
oxohwivoly  used  in  8|)oaking  of  the  vine,  or  at  least  not  more 
partimdrtrly  uppHoablo  to  it;  3°.  Regular  diminutive  or 
uugn\ontutivo  forms  of  words,  when  no  accessory  idea  is  added 
to  that  of  diminution  or  augmentation  ;  4°.  Names  of  peculiar 
qualitit\^  of  vines  or  grapes,  and  those  indicating  their  par* 
tioular  diseases ;  5*^.  Names  of  operations  relating  to  the 
oulturt>  of  the  vine  ;  0"^,  Names  of  vessels,  etc. ;  7°.  Adjec- 
tives, verK^»  and  similar  wonls  indicating  no  material  object. 

The  I4OW  \^\X\n  and  dialtvtal  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Kivneh  nauuvsi  art>  not  given  when  they  do  not  differ 
mon^  tvr  K\ss  in  fonu,  uu^iuung,  or  orthography  from  those 
still  iu  use  in  the  standanl  languagt>  to  which  they  belong. 

This  applii^s  also :  l^\  To  the  Sanlinian,  Genoe^,  Gallo- 
Italio,  Kviulano,  and  Uon\ani>se  wonls^  when  they  are  similar 
iu  every  iw^jHVt  to  the  Italiau  :  ^^^'^'^  To  tho  Ontalonian  words^ 
when  they  do  not  ditler  from  the  Sj^nish  and  Old  Provencal; 
S'\  to  the  INvveuv^^al  vvwrxls^  when  ihev  are  similar  to  those 
of  tVueh  and  Old  IVveu^^al ;  4  \  To  the  Frauco-Proven^al 
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words,  if  they  be  the  same  as  those  of  French,  Old  French, 
and  Old  Proven9al ;  5°.  To  the  Old  French  words,  if  they 
be  similar  to  the  French  ;  6°.  To  the  French  dialectal  words, 
when  they  do  not  differ  from  the  Old  French  ;  and,  when 
a  dialectal  word  is  given  in  one  of  the  principal  dialects  of  a 
language,  it  is  not  repeated  in  the  other  dialects  of  the  same 
language. 

The  words  of  the  various  languages,  dialects,  sub-dialects, 
and  varieties  contained  in  this  list  are  generally  given  in  the 
orthography  adopted  by  the  best  authors  of  dialectal  dic- 
tionaries. To  write  all  these  words  in  a  strictly  phonetical 
orthography  common  to  all  these  forms  of  speech  would  have 
been  very  desirable  ;  but,  unfortunately,  what  is  desirable  is 
not  always  possible.  This  is  certainly  the  case  at  present, 
not  only  because  a  great  number  of  these  dialects  have  never 
been  treated  phonetically  in  any  work,  but  also  because  the 
most  competent  phonetists,  even  belonging  to  the  same 
locality,  disagree  very  often  amongst  themselves  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  sounds.  In  a  great  number  of  instances, 
however,  and  when  it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  give  my 
own  appreciation  of  the  sounds  of  those  dialects  which  I 
know  practically  or  have  heard  spoken  by  natives,  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  (in  the  impossibility  of  applying  to  them  a 
strictly  phonetic  orthography)  to  assist  the  future  phonetists, 
by  adopting  several  new  means  ^  for  the  rendering  of  certain 
sounds,  as  italic  letters,  small  capitals,  suppressions  of  letters, 
apostrophes,  etc.,  excluding,  however,  all  new  characters, 
which  would  have  altered  too  much  the  orthography  in 
general  use.     I  enter  into  some  details : 

1.  (<7,  aej  are  pronounced  as  a  in  fat. 

2.  (a;  is  pronounced  as  the  Scotch  a  in  "  man,"  man. 

3.  (5;,  nearly  as  u  in  much.  In  Latin,  as  a  in  fat  her y  but 
short. 

4.  fe,  e-  express  generally  the  French  e,  but  (e)  sounds 
sometimes  as  semi-open   e ;    and   in   the   Portuguese   usual 

•  Latin,  ly:"^  Litis.  Old  Proven<.*al,  Old  French,  and  French  words  are  given 
iu  tiivir  »^»-tu*.-_i»-*j*ii  ■- rthocrraphy,  and  Italian  and  Spanish  words  are  also,  with 
T<ry  i».'W  *i';*^«T:r:».  f^tAinfrd  unaltered.  The  adoption  of  these  new  mcan.s, 
tiivrtii<«rt .  d'.»et  li'.n  t/p.j.  or  applies  verj'  seldom,  to  these  languages. 
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orthography  (which  I  have  not  dared  to  alter  in  this  par* 
ticular),  (i)  sounds  as  the  French  i.  This  applies  also  to 
the  Portuguese  dialects. 

5.  (e)  is  pronounced  as  the  French  i, 

6«  (6),  generally,  as  the  French  i,  except  in  Portuguese 
and  its  dialects,  where  it  sounds  as  the  French  e,  and  in 
Eomg.,  where  it  receives  a  peculiar  sound  of  (4.  e),  verging 
slightly  to  (10.  eu),  as  in  "  ande,"  to  go. 

7.  (e),  as  (4.  ^),  but  it  occurs  only  in  Romg. 

8.  (e,  in,  im),  as  the  French  «/»  in  "vin,"  mne,  (e)  being 
always  atonic. 

9.  {e,  '),  both  as  the  French  e  in  "  cheval,"  horse. 

10.  (eu),  as  the  French  eu  in  "peu,"  little,  but  it  occurs  in 
the  list  with  this  sound  only  in  Genoese,  Piedm.,  Auv.,  Jur., 
Gen.,  and  Franc.     Anywhere  else  (eu)  sounds  (4.  e+21.  u). 

11.  (i),  as  the  Wallachian  deep  I. 

12.  (i,  in,  im),  as  the  Portuguese  im  in  *'marfim/*  ivory. 

13.  (6,  o),  as  the  French  o  in  *'  devot/'  devout,  but  (o) 
sounds  sometimes  as  a  semi-open  o ;  and  (6),  in  Portuguese^ 
as  the  French  o  in  "  devote,"  fern,  of  "d^vot."  This  applies 
also  to  the  Portuguese  dialects. 

14.  (6),  as  the  French  o  in  "  devote." 

15.  (6),  generall}%  as  the  French  6,  but  in  Portuguese  and 
its  dialects,  as  the  French  o  in  ''d^vot,"  and  in  Romg., 
as  (13.  o),  verging  slightly  to  (18.  oe),  as  in  "c6r/'  heart. 

16.  (o),  as  (13.  6),  but  it  occurs  only  in  Romg. 

17.  {o),  as  00  in  food,  but  short. 

18.  (od),  as  the  French  eu  in  "  veuf,"  tcidower. 

19.  (ou),  as  (21.  u),  but  it  occurs  in  the  list  with  this  sound 
only  in  Proven9al,  Franco-Proven9al,  French,  and  their 
dialects.     Anywhere  else  (ou)  is  (13.  04  21.  u). 

20.  (ou),  as  (2.  &+21.  u),  or  nearly  so. 

21.  (u),  as  00  in  food,  but  short,  except  in  Proven9aI» 
Franco-Proven9al,  French,  and  their  dialects,  where  (u)  is 
(24.  u). 

22.  (ft),  as  00  in  good,  or  nearly  so. 

23.  {un,  um),  as  French  "  un,"  one. 

24.  (w),  as  the  French  v. 
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25.  (b,  v),  as  the  Spanish  b,  a  continuous  bi-Iabial  sound,  as 
in  "  haba,"  bean. 

26.  (c),  before  a,  a?,  i,  o,  u,  and  the  consonants,  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  is  generally  pronounced  as  c  in  calf,  but  before 
e  and  t  it  receives  the  sound  (50.  tch)  in  Italian  and  its 
dialects,  in  the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  and  in  Walla- 
chian  ;  the  sound  of  (51.  th),  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  and 
in  the  Portuguese  dialects  of  Spain ;  and  the  sound  of  a  in  so, 
anywhere  else,  including  Northern  Gal. 

27.  (ch)  is  pronounced  as  c  in  calf  in  Italian  and  its  dialects, 
in  the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  and  in  Wallachian  ;  as 
(50.  tch),  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  and  in  the  Portuguese 
dialects  of  Spain ;  as  the  German  ch  in  "  nacht,"  night,  in 
Saint. ;  and  as  the  English  ch  anywhere  else. 

28.  (chj),  as  a  sound  intermediate  between  (50.  tch)  and 
the  palatalized  A ;  as  in  Friulano  "  ras-chje,*'  a  small  bunch  of 
grapes. 

29.  (dh),  as  th  in  the. 

30.  (dj),  as  the  English  j. 

31.  (dz),  as  the  Italian  2  in  "  la  zona,''  the  zone. 

32.  {dd),  as  a  strong  velar  dd\  as  in  Sic.  "ariddaru," 
grape-stone. 

33.  (g),  as  g  in  go,  before  a,  0,  u,  and  the  consonants, 
but  before  e  and  t,  as  (30.  dj),  in  Italian  and  its  dialects,  in 
the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  and  in  Kutzo- Wallachian ; 
as  the  German  ch  in  '*  nacht,"  in  Spanish  and  its  dialects  ;  as 
(50.  tch),  in  Valenc. ;  as  the  German  guttural  continuous  g 
in  "  tage,"  days,  in  Saint. ;  and  as  s  in  pleasure,  anywhere 
else. 

34.  (ghj),  as  a  sound  intermediate  between  (30.  dj)  and 
the  palatalized  hard  g;  as  in  Temp,  "scalughja,"  a  small 
bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 

35.  (gl)  before  i  not  followed  by  a  vowel  and  (gli)  before 
any  other  vowel  than  %  are  pronounced  as  (39.  Ih)  in  Italian, 
its  dialects,  and  Romancse.     Anywhere  else,  as  hard  g  +  l. 

36.  (h),  as  the  German  h,  in  Gasc,  Lorr.,  Vosg.,  Mess.^ 
and  Wall.     Anywhere  else  it  is  mute. 

37.  (A^),  as  the  Arabian  ^ 

Phil.  Tranf.  1882-8-4.  19 
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38.  ( j),  as  y  in  yes^  it  occurs  only  in  the  Italian  and  Non- 
Italian  dialects  of  Italy ;  as  the  German  ch  in  *'  nacht,'* 
in  Spanish  and  its  dialects ;  as  (50.  tch),  in  Yalenc;  as  the 
German  g  in  ''  tage/'  in  Saint. ;  and  as  8  in  pleasure^  any- 
where else. 

39.  (Ih,  ly),  as  the  Italian  gl  in  "  figli,"  sons. 

40.  (11),  as  the  preceding,  but  only  in  Spanish,  its  dialeotSi 
in  the  Non-Spanish  dialects  of  Spain,  and  also  frequently  in 
French  and  its  dialects.  The  Italian  //  is  pronounced  as  a 
strong  /,  which  applies  also  to  the  Central  and  Southern 
Italian.    Anywhere  else  (II)  is  pronounced  as  a  single  /. 

41.  {Ic)f  as  a  strong  German  ch  in  "  nacht."  ^ 

42.  {Id)y  as  a  strong  Manx  dental  /  in  "ooyl,"  apple} 

43.  {It),  as  the  strong  Welsh  //  in  "  colli,"  to  lose.  ^ 

44.  (w,  w)  are  not  pronounced,  but  the"  preceding  vowel 
becomes  nasal. 

45.  (n),  as  ng  in  singer. 

46.  (nh,  ny,  ii),  as  the  French  gn  in  **digne,"  tcorthy. 

47.  (s),  as  8  in  80,  when  it  does  not  occur  between  two 
vowels,  in  all  the  words  of  the  list ;  and,  generally,  as  the 
English  2,  when  it  does.  In  a  very  great  number,  however, 
of  Italian,  Tuscan,  and  Central  or  even  Northern  March, 
words,  and  in  all  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  and  Southern 
Italian  dialects,  to  Spanish  and  its  dialects,  to  the  Portugueee 
dialects  of  Spain,  to  Yalenc,  and  to  Wallachian,  8  occurring 
between  two  vowels  is  not  pronounced  as  an  English  2,  but  aa 
8  in  so. 

48.  (ss),  as  5  in  so,  except  in  Italian  and  in  its  Central  and 
Southern  dialects,  where  it  is  pronounced  as  a  strong  voice- 
less 5,  as  in  "  osso,"  hone, 

49.  (s)y  us  the  English  z, 

50.  (tch,  tx),  as  (7/  in  child. 

51.  (th),  as  th  in  thick, 

52.  (ts),  as  the  Italian  s  in  "la  zappa,'*  the  spade. 

53.  (ty),  as  a  palatalized  d\  as  in.  Beam.  "  bitatye,*' 
vineyard. 

*  St'o  my  **  ("^bsorrations  on  the  pn^nunciation  of  the  Sassarese  dialect  of 
Saniiuia,"  in  thf  **  Tniusactions  of  tiie  SiK-ioty  of  Cymmrodorion  of  London." 
Vol.  4,  p.  11,  lor  \lc)  aud  (//},  audp.  12,  for  \ld). 
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54.  (x),  as  the  English  sh^  except  in  Cagl.  and  Genoese, 
^here  it  sounds  as  s  in  pleasure, 

55.  (z),  generally,  as  the  English  s,  but  in  Italian  and  its 
<3ialects  and  the  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  as  (52.  ts) ;  and 

in  Spanish  and  in  the  Portuguese  dialects  of  Spain,  as  (51.  th). 
Jn  Northern  Gal.,  however,  it  is  pronounced  as  «  in  so, 

56.  (s),  as  (31.  dz). 

57.  ("  ).  Tonic  accent.  These  two  signs  show  very  often 
^ne  and  quality  of  sound  at  the  same  time,  as  in  (4.  6 ;  5  d  ; 

13.  6;  14.6;  20.  on).  Whenever  they  indicate  merely  the 
tone,  they  are  found  expressed  in  print  only :  1°.,  in  the  last 
syllable  of  words  ended  with  a  vowel ;  2°.,  in  the  last  syllable 
but  one  of  words  ended  with  a  consonant ;  3°.,  in  the  tonic 
syllable  of  words  of  more  than  two  syllables.  And  every  word 
bearing  no  printed  accent  is  understood  to  have  it :  1°.,  in 
the  last  syllable  of  words  ended  with  a  consonant;  2°.,  in 
the  last  syllable  but  one  of  words  ended  with  a  vowel. 

These  rules  do  not  apply  to  French  and  its  dialects,  where 
the  indication  of  the  tonic  accent  is  unnecessary  on  account 
of  the  total  absence  in  them  not  only  of  proparoxytona,  but 
even  of  real  paroxytona.  In  fact,  the  numerous  French 
Words  ended  with  e  bearing  no  accent  are  paroxytona  for  the 
eyes,  but  real  oxytona  for  the  ears. 

68.   (").  Long  quantity. 

59.  (").  Short  Latin  quantity.  (See  3.  a). 

Note  that  double  consonants  between  two  vowels  are,  in 
tbe  Non-Italian  dialects  of  Italy,  almost  always  pronounced 
^s  if  they  were  written  single. 

List  of  Neo-Latin  Words  connected  with  the  Vine. 

^1.)  Vineyard:  a.)  An  extent  of  ground  planted  with  vines. 

1.  Latin:    vineti,  *vinia,   *palmes;    **binea,   **vignea, 

**vinera,    **vitis,    **ceppa,    **sarmentum    (ace,    to. 
Diefenbac/i),  saramentum  (id.), 

2.  Italian  :  vigna,  vigneto,  *vignazzo ;    Central  March, 
cortina  {ace,  to  "  Raccolta  "  ) ;  North.  Cora,  bigna. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central',  binsa ;  Smith,  hmgio,. 
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4.  Spanish  :  vina ;  Ast.  tnileu. 

5.  Portuguese:  vinha;  Indo- Portuguese:  uzera,  ouzera, 
vinho,  orti,  orte,  orta. 

7.  Gallo- Italic:  Berg,  egna,  igna,  vidur,  vign61  (jBo* 
mam) ;  Bol.  vegna ;  Romg.  *vigii6  ;  Farm.  vignsD. 

8.  Friulano  :  vignaal,  *vigne. 

9.  Eomanese  :  OherL  v^gna  {ace.  to  Carigiet) ;  Tyr.  yig^8&. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vinha,  vinna. 

11.  Catalonian:  vinya;   Vaknc.  vinja. 

12.  Provencal  :  vigno ;  Lang.  Jigno ;  Montp,  Mgna  ;  Bay. 

bigne ;  Aui\  \igna ;  Briv.  \egna, 

13.  Franco- Provencal  :  Jur.  vena  {Saint- Anwur) ;  Fourg. 

v'gneu;  Loicer  VaL  yegn';  Vaud.yegna.;  Onter.Yiga'; 
South' East.  Vosg.  vegn'  {Vagney) ;  v^gn'  (irf.). 

14.  Old  French  :  vingne,  vine,  visne. 

15.  French:  vigne;  Berr.  *chapo»;  Perch,  vinn;  Upper 
Mane,  viwgne ;  Champ,  viwgg  (Marne) ;  C/iamp.  v^ga 
{Auhe) ;  Burg,  vegn ;  Lorr.  viw  {Laloeufj^  '  v^na 
(Pexonne),  veenn  (/V/.),  vSnn  (id.) ;  Vosg.  Yin  (Le 
ThoIy)y  vigneu  (Ban-sur-Meurthe),  vigni  {Moyen^ 
moutier),  vegneu  (Provencheres),  vegni  (San/es),  v^nhl 
(Vexaincourt);  TFall.  y'legn,  vignoh ;  Pic.  Yingn;  SainL 
v^gn. 

16.  Wallachian:  vie,  jie  (popularly),  via  (aec.  to  the 
Bible),  vinia  (aec.  to  SchinnagF) ;  Kutzo-  Wallachian  : 
ginye;  Istro -Wallachian :  terta. 

(2.)  Yineyard :  b.)  An  extent  of  land  laid  out  in  vineyards  a.)* 

1.  Latin:  vinetum ;  **biniale,  **vignalis,  **vignoblum, 

**vinablium,  **vinata,  **vineale,  **vinearium,  **vi- 
noatica,  **vineatus,  **vinena,  **vinenea,  **vinericia, 
**vineta,  **viniale,  **vinoblium,  **\'inobre,  **vino* 
Hum. 

2.  Italian:  vigneto,  *vignaio,  *vignato,  *vignata;  SiV?. 
vignitu,  *vignetu,  vignali,  *vignera,  vignazzu;  Abr. 
vignal';  Neap,  vignalr,  vetimraa;  Pad.  vignale,  videgi;; 
Bell,  vidig^ ;  Rov.  vignal. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  binsada. 
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4.  Spanish  :  vinedo,  *veduno,  *viduilo,  *vidueno. 

5.  Portuguese  :  vinh^do,  *viiihar. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  ;  Mil.  vidor;  Berg,  vidur,  vigfn61  (jBo- 
mano) ;  Parnu  vid6ur. 

8.  Friulano  :  vignaal. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  vinnal,  *vinnar,  vinher,  *vinhier, 
vinayres,  *vinare8. 

11.  Catalonian  :  rinyer,  rinyar,  *rinyet,  riny^ial ;  Valenc. 
vinyedo,  vinyedo,  *vinyero ;  M(y\  viny^t. 

12.  PROVEN9AL:   vignoble,    vigneiredo,    vignar^s;   Lang. 

Mgneiredo ;  Tout.  6ign^,  Jign^s ;  B4am.  Mtaty^ ; 
Central  Roiierg.  Wgnouople,  *Mgnople,  Signal  (Saint' 
Oeniez) ;  Auv.  pa;j. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Lower  Dauph,  vignoblou ;  Vaud. 
Vgnoublho,  v'noublho,  v'gnoladzo,  vignoladjo ;  South- 
Last.  Vosg,  vignob*. 

14.  Old  French  :  vignou,  vignoy,  vignau,  vigno,  vignole, 
vignol,  vigneul,  P  vignon. 

15.  French  :  vignoble ;  Berr.  vinobl,  *cuvaj. 

16.  TTallachian  :  Viet  (ace.  to  Bobb),  vinet  [id.). 

{3.)  A  plantation  of  vines  made  up  of  several  portions  of  land. 
1.  Latin;    **complanatum,  **complanctum,  **complan- 

tum. 
5.  Portuguese:  bacelladr?. 
15.  French  :  complant ;  Poif.  pliant^. 

{4.)  A  district  of  vineyards. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  ba/m^e,  banni. 

(5.)  A  farm  formed  of  vineyards  held  on  condition  of  the 
proprietor's  receiving  some  portion  of  the  produce. 
15.  French  :  Mess,  mou^tross. 

{{).)  A  plantation  of  young  vines. 

1.  Latin  :  novellctum;  **planterium,  **maleollu8,  **mal- 
lieolus,  **malholiu8,  **malhollium,  **maliolus,  **mal- 
leoUus,  **malliolus,  **malloliu8,  **vinale,  **vinhale, 
**malones^;/.,  malhones,  ^y/.,  malolem  acciis. 
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2.  Italian  :  Tar.  past'n. 

4.  Spanish  :  majuelo,  *6acillar,  *tacelar. 

5.  Portuguese:  b^c^Ilo. 

11.  Catalonian  :  mdWola,  niflryolflr,  inalloly  mayol ;  Maj\ 
infly61. 

12.  Provencal  :  planti^,  plantado ;  Lang,  malhol,  planti^, 
*plaN ;  C^v.  malhaou,  malhoou,  *inalhou,  •mayou ; 
Montp.  plantada ;  Ga^c.  planto ;  Central  Rouerg. 
plontado,  *plonti6,  *ploN,  plontou,  inolhouoly  *molhol. 

13.  Franoo-Proven^al  :  Jur.  plaiit^e  ;  Bivij.  tchapouoar. 

14.  Old  French  :  mailhol,  malhol,  mailole. 

15.  French  :  *plantat ;  Poit.  pUawtt. 

(7.)  A  nursery-ground  of  vines. 
1.  Latin  :  vltiarium. 
7.  Gallo-Italic:  jRo/w^jt.  vid^ra. 
12.  Proven^'al  :  Central  Rouerg.  plontado,  *plonti6. 
15.  French  :    mesa,  pipinn ;    Lower  Mane,  poupinierr  {acc^ 
to  Lor  rain). 

(8.)  An  enclosed  vineyard. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  ina. 

(9.)  A  vineyard  all  in  one  portion. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  pyawtl,  pya;/tilt. 

(10.)  A  detached  portion  of  a  vineyard. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  6»car. 

(11.)  Vineyard  of  which  the  rows  are  laid  out  in  trellises. 
4.  Spanish  :  tocelar,  *Aacillar. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Picm.  autiN. 

(12).  A  vineyard  laid  out  after  the  fashion  of  "  garnet "  vine- 
yards. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  gami^rr  {Aiibe), 

(13.)  A  vineyard  upon  a  hill. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  rowch. 
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16.  Wallachian  :  d^al,  podgorie,  podgoriS  {ace.  to  Pont- 
bn'ant),  viet  {ace.  to  Bobb)^  yinet  {id,). 

(14.)  Vineyards  upon  hills  {coll.). 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Mil.  roncaja. 

(15.)  Vineyards  upon  hillsy   laid  out  in  terraces  of  steps 
{coll.). 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  roricaja  ;  Com.  rowch. 

8.  Friulano  :  roNch. 

15,  French  :  Ang.  chapio. 

(16.)  A  place  where  male  vines  grow. 
1.  Latin  :  masculetum. 

(17.)  A  plantation  of  undressed  vines  abounding  with  shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  5acelar,  *Sacillar. 

(18.)  A  vineyard  of  wild  vines. 
12.  PROVEN9AL :   Civ.  lambrusqui^iro, 

(19.)  Vine  :  The  plant  which  produces  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  vltis,  *vln<?a,  *palmes,  *uva;  **trelhia,  **ceppa. 

2.  Italian  :  vite,  *vigna  ;  Central  March^  ite  {Fahriano) ; 
North.  Cora,  bita ;  Sana,  viddi ;  Sic.  viti ;  Tar.  cipp5n ; 
Neap,  vito;    Ven.  vida  ;    Vic.  visela;  Rov.  guida. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  bide,  *bin3a;   South,  sermentu, 

*sarmentu,  idi  {in  some  places), 

4.  Spanish  :  vid,  *parra,  *vina ;  Ast.  ride. 

5.  Portuguese^  videira,  vid^,  *vinha ;  Indo-Portuguese : 

vinha,  vide,  vida. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vit ;  Berg,  it,  viit,  Crem.  ida ; 
Bol.  vid  ;  Romg.  vida  ;  Farm,  vidae ;  Fi^dm.  vis,  vi. 

8.  Friulano  :  vid,  vit ;  Triest.  wi. 

9.  Romanese  :  Oberl.  vit ;  Tyr.  vigna). 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vit. 

11.  Catalonian  :  cep,  *rinyfl,  parra ;  MaJ.  ce^. 

12.  Provencal  :  vigno,  vigna  {Nimes)  ;  Lang.  Jigno ; 
Montp.  Signa ;  Oasc.  bit ;  Bay.  ou6^ ;  Lower  Lim. 
trelho  ;    Auv.  vigna ;  Briv.  vegna. 
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13.  Franoo-Proten^al  :    Bress.    cepa ;    Iburg.   v'gnea ; 

Lovcer  Vol,  v^gn';  Vaud.  vi  ;  South^East  Voag,  vegn* 
( Vagney),  Tegn'  {id.). 

14.  Old  French  :  vit,  *vingne,  *vine,  *vi8ne. 

15.  French  :  Tigne;  Perch,  vinn  ;   Upper  Mane.  Tingne  ; 

Champ,  viwgg  {Marne) ;  Champ,  v^gn  {Auhe) ;  Marv, 
viwgn ;  Burg,  vegn ;  Lorr.  vi«  {Lakcu/)^  v^nn 
{Pexonne)y  veenn  (id.),  venn  (id.);  Vosg.  ve»  {Le 
Tlioly)^  vigneu  {Ban-sur-Meurthe),  Tigni  (Moyen^ 
mouiicr)^  vegneu  (Ptvrcftch^res)^  vegni  {Saales)^  venhi 
( Vexaincaftrt) ;  WalL  vignob ;  Pic.  vangn ;  Saint,  vegn. 

16.  Wallachian:  vitsSi, jiteSi  {popularly) yTitae {ace.  f4>Bobb)f 

vie  {ace.  to  the  Bible)^  viS  {id.) ;  Kutzo-  Wallachian : 
gite ;  Idr(h  Wallachian  :   ruje,  braids,  bro&id^  vinyaL 

(20.)  Quality  and  kind  of  vine. 

2.  Italian  :    '\'itigno,   *vizzato ;    Sienn.   vitazzo ;    Neap. 
vetimmff ;    Vcn.  '\dgnal. 

4.  Spanish  :  vedufio,  *viduno,  *vidueno. 

5.  Portuguese  :  vidonho. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vidor ;  Com.  vidoo ;  Berg,  vidur ; 
Bol.  vidour ;  Romg.  vdez,  *videz,  vid^r,  videra. 

14.  Old  French:  cepage. 

15.  French  :    *cepage ;    Berr.  vii«,  cupin  ;   Saint,  visan 

{ace.  to  Jon  a  In.). 

(21.)  Quantity  of  vines. 

2.  Italian  :    Ten.  vignal ;   Vic.  vignale. 
7.  Gallo-Italic:  Mil.  \iior;   Com.\idbo;  Berg,  xidur; 
Bol.  vidour;  Romg.  vdez,  *videz,  videra. 

(22.)  Tines  arranged  quincuneially. 
12.  PRovENrAL :  platissado. 

(23.)  A  shrublike  vine. 
1.  Latin:  **  nee  (51.). 

(24.)  A  vine  keeping  itself  up  by  the  twining  of  its  branches. 
14.  Olu  Fkknch  :  trexe. 
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-16.  Wallachian  :   deal,  podgorie,  podgoria  {ace.  to  Pant- 
bn'arU),  viet  (ace,  to  Bohh)^  vinet  (id,). 

-4.)  Vineyards  upon  hills  (coll.). 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil,  ro/tcaja. 

^.)  Vineyards  upon  hills,   laid  out  in  terraces  of  steps 
{coll.), 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil,  rowcaja ;  Com.  rowch. 

8.  Friulano  :  roNch. 
15.  French  :  Ang.  chapio. 

.6.)  A  place  where  male  vines  grow. 
1.  Latin  :  masciiletum. 

-l7.)  A  plantation  of  undressed  vines  abounding  with  shoots. 
4.  Spanish  :  />acelar,  *6acillar. 

.  38.)  A  vineyard  of  wild  vines. 

12.  Provencal  :  Cei\  lambrusquieiro. 

^19.)  Vine  :  The  plant  which  produces  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  vltis,  *vlneji,  *palme8,  *nva;  **trelhia,  **ceppa. 

2.  Italian:  vite,  *vigna  ;  Central  March^  ite  (Fabriano); 
North.  Cors.  bita ;  Saf<s,  viddi ;  Sic.  viti ;  Tar.  cipp6n  ; 
Neap,  vita  ;    Ven.  vida  ;    Vie.  visela ;  Bov,  guida. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:   bide,  *binsa ;   South.  sermentu> 

*sarmentu,  idi  {in  some  places). 

4.  Spanish:  vid,  *parra,  *viria;  Ast.  tide. 

5.  Portuguese  :  videin/,  vid^,  *vinhrt ;  Indo- Portuguese  : 

vinha,  vide,  vida. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vit ;  Berg,  it,  viit,  Crem.  ida ; 
Bol.  vid  ;  Bomg.  vida  ;  Parm.  video ;  Piedm.  vis,  vi. 

8.  Friulano  :  vid,  vit ;  Triest.  wi. 

9.  Romanese  :   OberL  vit ;  Tyr.  vigncc. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vit. 

11.  Catalonian  :  cep,  ^vinya,  parra ;  Maj\  c^p. 

12.  Provencal  :    vigno,    vigna    (Nimes)  ;    Lang,   ftigno ; 

Montp.  Wgna ;    Gasc.  bit ;    Bay.    ou6^ ;    Loicer   Lim. 
trelho ;   Auv.  vign«  ;  Briv.  \egna. 
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12.  Provencal  :    aoatinado,    *ooutiiiado ;    Lang.   trelh& ; 

Gaftc.  trilhado;    Central  Rouerg.  trelhat,  •trelhadje; 

North.  Rouerg.  trilhat  {Entrat/gueij. 
15.  French  :    Berr.  trillaj,  trillaj,  *tr^illaj  ;   Champ,  lias 

(Aube),  pa/ino  (id.). 

(27.)  A  vine  climbing  a  wall  or  a  tree. 

1.  Latin  :  pergillanS ;  **pergula,  ♦•camborta. 

4.  Spanish  :  parra. 

5.  Portuguese  :  pTrrSir^. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  traja. 

11.  Catalonian  :  parra. 

12.  Provencal  :    trelho,  trelha  {Nimes)^  trey  on  {Arks) ; 

Lang,  trelho  ;  Gasc.  trilho ;  Anv.  treglha. 

13.  FRANCO-PRovExrAL  :  Loiccr  Dauph.  trelh'. 

14.  Old  French  :    treix,  traix,  chambry  {ace.  to  Lorrain), 
charobord  {id,). 

15.  French:    treille;   Berr.  trill,  trill&j,  trillaj,  tr^illaj, 

cbad^enn  ( JVest) ;  Champ,  otin  {Aube),  iitin  {id.) ; 
Morr.  rajignee  {neighbourhood  of  Avallon) ;  Lorr. 
chawibre  {Allain) ;  Mess,  cha/wbri,  ch&bri  {Rimilly) ; 
Ard.  chabli. 

(28.)  A  vine  growing  on  props. 

2.  Italian  :    broncone  {ace.    to  Manuzzi)  ;     Neap,   ten- 
necehia ;    Ven.  tirdla. 

7.  Oallo-Italtc  :  Romg.  tirela  {Lnola) ;  Piac.  tirftx. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  jouel. 

(29.)  Vines  growing  on  props  {coll.). 

2.  Italian  :  broncone  {ace.  to  Manuzzi). 
12.  Provencal:  *cavaliero. 

(30.)  A  vino  climbing  over  very  high  props. 

14.  Old  French  :  hautaigne. 

(31.)  A  vine  growing  on  props  parallel  to  the  ground. 

15.  French  :     Champ,    fourch    (Marne),   grapillon    {id.)  ; 

Champ.  6chamm  {Aube),  echam^  {id.) 
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.)  A  vine-trellis. 

1.  Latin  :  pergula,  trichilS,  *trichflum,  *tricla,  ♦tricleS, 
♦tricUS;  **trelia,  **trigila,  **trigula,  **trilia,  **trilla, 
**trillia,  **parrale,  **topia. 

2.  Italian  :    pergola,    *pergolato,    *pergolaria ;    Temp. 

trigghja  ;  Sa^s.  parrali ;  Sic,  preula,  pergula ;  Tar. 
prev'l ;  Neap,  preola,  pregola,  prevolrt. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  pergula,  triga,  trija,  *tricla ; 
North,  parra,  parrali. 

4.  Spanish:  parral. 

5.  Portuguese  :  parrSiral. 

6.  Genoese  :  angi6u,  teupia,  *topia  ;  Ment.  traja. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  topia,  pelgora ;  JRomg.  pergula ; 
Ferr,  pergula ;  Farm,  paergolao ;  Fiac.  t6ppia ;  Fav. 
topiaB. 

8.  Friulano  :  piergule,  piargule. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  treilla,  *trelha,  *trilla. 

11.  Catalonian  :  parral,  *trilk. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL:    trelho,  trelha   (Nimes),  treyou  (Aries), 

aoutiN,  *ooutiN,  *fielagno,  *fieragno,  filagno  (Var), 
baN  pL  (Hierea),  baNc  pi.  (id.) ;  Lang,  trelho ;  Oasc. 
trilho. 

13.  Franco-Provencal:  Lower  JDauph.  trelh.' ;  Lower  Val. 
berfa. 

14.  Old  French  :  troille,  traille,  treuUe,  trelle. 

15.  French:    treille  ;    Berr.   chad^enn    {West)  \     Saint. 
treuill. 

(26.)  Several  vine-trellises  united  together. 

1.  Latin:  **pergolatus,  **trilhatum. 

2.  Italian  :    pergolato,   *pergoleto ;    Sic.   priulatu,  pir- 

gulatu,  pergulatu  ;  Tar.  privulit ;    Ven.  pergold. 

4.  Spanish  :  emparrado. 

5.  Portuguese  :  latada. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Mil.  topiaa,  pelgoraa  ;    Com.  topiada ; 
£ol.   pergolat ;    Fegg.   pergleda  ;    Romg.   pergulSt  ; 
Farm.  pa3rgola  ;   Fav.  tupia. 
11.  Catalonian  :  emparrat ;   Valenc.  emparrat. 
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13.  Provencal  :    aoutiQado,    'ooutinado ;    Lang,    trelhi ; 

Qane.  trilbado;    Central  Roucrg.  trelhat,  tralhadje; 

North.  Rouerg.  trilhat  {Entrai/guen). 
15.  French  :    Serr.  trilliij,  trilliij,  •tr^illaj ;   Champ.  l^H 

{Aube),  panno  {id.). 

(27.)  A  vine  climbing  a  wall  or  a  tree. 

1.  Latin:  pergilluDfi;  •■pergula,  ••camborta. 

4.  Spanish  :  parra. 

5.  Portuguese:  pflrrfiirn. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  traja. 

11.  Catai.onian  :  parra. 

12.  Proten^ai.  :    trelho,  trelha   {Nlmea),  tr^you  {Arka) ; 

XiTftf^.  trelho  ;  ffiwc.  trilho ;  Anr.  tK^\ia. 

13.  Franco- Provencal  :  Loicer  Daiiph.  ireW . 

14.  Oi.o  French  :  treix,  traix,  chambry  {ace.  to  Lot-rain), 
chambord  {id.). 

15.  French  :  treille ;  Berr.  trill,  trill&j,  trillaj,  tr^illaj, 
chad^enn  ( Went)  ;  Champ,  otiw  {Aul>e),  utin  {id.) ; 
MotT.  riijigDee  (neighbourhood  of  Avallon) ;  Lorr. 
chafjibr^  (Alliiin) ;  Mess.  cha»ibri,  ch&bri  {RfmiUy) ; 
Ard.  chabli. 

(28.)  A  vine  growing  on  props, 

2.  Italian  :  broncono  (wcc.  to  ManuzzC) ;  Neap,  tea- 
necchin ;   Yen.  tir^la. 

7.  Gallo-Itai.ic  :  Roing.  tirela  {Imola) ;  Piac.  tiriw, 
15.  French  ;  Ben:  jouel. 

(20.)  Vines  growing  on  props  {eoll.). 

2.  Italian  :  broncone  {ace.  to  Manuzzi). 
12.  Provenpal  :  *cavuliero. 

(30.)  A  vino  climbing  over  very  high  props, 

14.  Old  French  :  hautaigne. 

(31.)  A  vine  growing  on     -opa  parallel  to  the  grownd. 

15.  frehch:   c/        fifBintiiHftnii  ernpiiion  < 

Champ,  ia 
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(32.)  A  straight  and  long  row  of  vines  held  together  by 
stakes  and  poles. 
2.  Italian:    anguillare;    Sasa.    bklini;    Tar.   impalat ; 

Rov.  bina. 
S.  Sardinian  :  Central :  6rdine ;  South  giuali. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Berg,  trosa ;  Bresc.  filii,  tiradur ;  Bol, 
alva  ;    Regg,  pergl^  ;    Rotng.  laz^ra ;    Farm,  tiradeo ; 
Par.  topiao;    Pied,  taragna,  filagn,  *filagna,  wssa  {a 
country  icord), 
1 4.  Old  French  :  bairigne. 

5.  French  :  Bcrr.  jouel^e  ;  Ard.  b^rign. 


•)  Two   or  more  straight   and  long  rows  of  vines  held 

together  by  stakes  and  poles. 
2.  Italian  :  pancata  ;  Sienn.  anguillare,  anguillaccio. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :   Breac.  palada  ;  Mod.  pruvana ;  Romg. 

laz^ra ;  Mant.  tirela ;  Parm.  filagn. 
i3.  Franco  -  Provencal  :    Vaud.   utiw  pi.    {Coppet)^   oiin 

'-  {id.). 

^•^.)  Vine  carried  along  from  tree  to  tree. 

1.  Latin:  rumpus,  triidux,  fiiniFtum ;  **travices  pi. 

2.  Italian  :  arbuscello  {ace,  to  Manuzzi),  *arbuscella  (/t/.), 

*arbucello  {id.),  *arbucella  {id.) ;  Country  Tuncan  (ace. 
to  Mattioli) :  pert^ola  {near  Florence) ;  tira  ( Valdnrno) ; 
salciaia  ( Valdiehiana) ;  tralciaia  {JIugello) ;  trecciaia 
{Valdinin'ole);  ritbrtsL  {Ca.sentino),  catena,  {id.);  pondia 
{Vcrsiglia) ;  7 V.v.  peiidugliola  {ace.  to  id,);  Lueeh.  pen- 
dana;  Central  March,  carneali  pi.  (Fabriano),  tirate 
pi.  {id.)  ;    Ven.  tirela. 

7.  G ALLO- Italic  :  Tic.vom^;  Bol,  hin^iwm;  J/b^/.  tirela; 
Romg.  tire,  tirela  {Imola). 

8.  Friulano:  trauli. 

C35.)  A  place  planted  with  vines  carried  along  from  tree 
to  tree. 
1.  Latin:  rumpotinctum. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Piac.  filagn  ;  Pav,  vidur. 
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(50.)  An-  uncaltivated  old  yine. 
2.  Italian  :  Sic.  Titusa. 

(51.)  A  wild  vine. 

1.  Latin:  **labru8ca, **labru8ta,  **labu8tra,  **laberoaca, 

**labro8ca  (all  f  re  ako  occurring,  as  tcell  as  lambnuca^ 
ace.  to  Diefenbachy  in  the  sense  of  (8,  23,  52,  177,  179, 
193). 

2.  Italian  :  Bell.  vidisoN. 

4.  Spanish  :  la&rusca,  parriza,  *parron. 

5.  Portuguese:  l^brusca. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  labrusca,  lambrusqnieira. 

11.  Catalonian  :  ll(nnftrus<w ;   Valenc.  parrissa. 

12.  Provencal  :  lambrusco,  lambniscou  (Aries),  embmsoa 

(Ninics),  *lambriisquiero,  treilhiero,  eigrassiero,  bedi- 
gana  (Nhncs) ;  Nig.  bedigana ;  Upper  Dauph.  law- 
brutso;  Lang.  lam&ruisso,  lamiresqui^iro,  trelhdiro; 
Cer.  lambrusquieiro ;  Mont  p.  lam^^rusca ;  Lower  Lim. 
lom^rustso;  Eouerg.  Jit-haougue  (ace.  to  Azdis). 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Jar.  la/;ibrutsa,  lambritsa ;  Lower 

Dauph.  lawbrusca ;  Franc,  laiiibrutch',  lambritch'. 

14.  Old  French  :  lambrunche. 

15.  French  :  *lambruche,  *lambrusque,  *lambrot,  •la- 
brusque  ;  Berr.  law/breuch,  e;/?briweh  (Lere),  embranch 
(iiL)y  viann,  vigann  ( Went.),  vicann  (id.) ;  Upi>er  Manic, 
lawibreuche,  lawbru;i ;  Poit.  resinett. 

16.  AVallachian  :  curpene. 

(N.B. — The  Latin  labrusca,  liibniscum,  and  tJiC  Italian 
lambrusca,  *lunibruseo,  •laiubruzza,  do  not  mean  so  much  "a 
\rild  vine,"  a^i  a  peculiar  kind  of  it.) 

(52.)  A  large  wild  vine. 
1.  Latin  :  **soe  (-31.). 

(53.)  Wood  loft  by  a  vine-dresser  after  cutting  the  vine. 
13.  FRAN(\)-rROVFNCAL :  Gcn.  portcur. 
15.  French:  *oource. 
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(54.)  The  dead  wood  of  a  vine. 

12.  Provencal:  Lang,  aouqixet;  C^rs^r.  souquilhou,  souqail. 

(56.)  A  vine-root, 

16.  French:  Champ,  cour^  {Atibe). 

(66.)  Vine-roots  {coll.). 

16.  French  :  Mess,  hhou^ill. 

(57.)  Roots  of  the  vine  remaining   underground  after  the 
vineyard  has  been  pulled  up. 
2.  Itauan  :  Tar.  vitus. 

(68.)  The  filaments  of  the  roots  of  the  vine. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  chevlu  [Manie). 

(69.)  A  vine-branch. 

1.  Latin  :  sarmentum,  *duramen,  *durumentum,  palmes, 
•palma  ;  **saramentum,  **sarmenta,  **8erraen8, 
**traucis,  **tranix,  **tranex,  **trance. 

2.  Italian  :  sermento,  *8armeuto,  *8ermente,  tralcio, 
*tralce ;  Central  March,  sciarmiento  (Fabriano) ;  Sass. 
sermentu;  Sic.  sarmentu;  Neap,  chiaccone,  tennecchia  ; 
Pad.  tirela  (ace.  to  Patriarchi) ;  Ver.  tiroN ;  BelL 
ref6s ;  Rov.  monzina. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  sermentu,  *8armentu,  bidighinisu ; 

South  pertia. 

4.  Spanish  :  sarmiento. 

5.  Portuguese  :    s^rm^wto,  vid^  ;    Qal.  sarmento,  gromo, 

groraoN. 

6.  Genoese  :  puassa ;  Ment.  traja. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  tr6«,  mkvzn.  {Upper  Mil.);  Com. 
vidascia ;  Berr/.  mader ;  Bresc,  sermeta,  tr6sa ;  Bol. 
sermeiwt,  sarraeiwt ;  Mod,  pl6oN ;  Regg.  ploN  ;  Romg. 
sarraewt,  *serme/it,  cadnaza  {a  country  word)  ;  Mant, 
ma^dar,  graspa ;  Parm.  majder,  majdersanaj ;  Piac. 
parfil ;  Piedm.  s^rmenta,  *8armenta,  meil,  *meir,  m^*^, 
majeul,  *majeu ;    Vald.  sarmanta,  ma^. 
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8.  Friulano:  vidizc^N. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  serment,  *ei8ermen,  ^issermen, 
♦palraes. 

11.  Catalonian  :  s«rmdnt,  *8prment;  Fa/(^(;.  eixarment, 
•sarment;  MaJ.  sarment. 

12.  Provencal  :  avis,  vis,  *vise,  *vi8i,  *avf,  sarmeiN, 
einsirmeiN,  gaVel  {Nlmcs)^  paraNgouN,  *paravoaN; 
Upper  Dauph.  vi;  Lang,  ftis,  ftise,  Wsi,  aJit,  ^aMs, 
sarmeN,  eissirraeN  *8ermew,  *is8ermeN,  *ei8ermeN ; 
TouJ,  eisserraeN ;  Agin,  ensirmeN  ;  Oasc.  oharmex^ 
eicharmeN,  *gaouero  :  Bianu  chermcN  ;  Loicer  Lim. 
sirmcN  ;  Central  lionerg,  *goHs  ;  Am,  parasoti. 

13.  FRANcx)-PRovKNrAL  :  • -Bn'.sA?.  sarmaw;  N^eiif.  sdrm' 
{North- Eastern  Vignohle) ;  Loicer  Dauph,  sarmaiita* 

14.  Old  French  :  serment. 

15.  Frknch  :    sarment ;    Berr,  cb<?,  *ma ;    Lorr,  sarmott 

(Dowgennain),  mann  (Landremont) ;  Mopitb,  serman ; 
Walt,  vi ;  Pic,  gavel ;  Saint.  essarmcM,  essermen. 

16.  Wallachtan  :    vits«1,  jitsft  (popalarlf/),  vitse  (ace,   to 

Botil)\  cop  {ace,  to  Frolh),  vlilstar,  vlllstare  (ace,  to 
'* Lexicon"),  vliijar,  ciirpen  (ace.  to  Ci/tac),  odrjto 
{id')f  curpcne  (id.),  curpenJl  (id,), 

(60.)  Vine-bran  oh  OS  (cot/,), 

2,  Italian  :    Central  March,  poderi  pi,  (Fabriano) ;    Tar. 

*capidd  pi,  (onli/  used  in  the  locution  "  in  capidd**). 
5.  Portuguese  :  vidonho. 

7.  Gallo-Ttalic:    Mil,   tro^ada;    Com,   troscla;    Romg. 
vidora;    Piedm.  mrlaja  (ace,  to  ^*  Psal.  80-11,"   UdL 
of  iS.fo), 
13.  Franco-Provexcal  :    Vaud,  boulai,  boulay\ 
15.  French:  Zo;t.  fehhatt ;;/.  (Mailly), 

(61.)  Vine-branches  cut  to  the  size  of  the  vine  (coll.), 
15.  French  :  More,  javal. 

(62.)  The  chief  branch  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  rCsex,  custos,  sagitta,  poUex. 
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2.  Italian  :    sa^ppolo,  sa^ttolo,  *guardia ;    Sienn.  saetta ; 

Tar.  pedar61 ;   Abr.  r^s'ch*,  scarpetta ;   Ven,  supioN, 

matoN  ;  jRai\  sgarz,  garz. 
4.  Spanish  :  perchon. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  popolanna ;  Bresc.  trap^l ;  Farm, 

spr6uN. 

11.  Catalonian:  pistok,  *p61z6. 
15.  French  :  Mess,  mariiw. 

(63.)  A  strong  vine-branch,  capable  of  bearing  from  seven  to 
eight  buds. 
15.  French  :  Ang,  couest. 

(64.)  A  vine-branch  cut  shorter  than  the  other. 

12.  Provencal  :  souquilhouN. 

(65.)  A  vine-branch  growing  from  a  new  one  and  hanging 
attached  to  the  soft  part. 

1.  Latin  :  materia,  materies. 

(66.)  A  vine-branch  grown  at  the  base  of  the  vine. 

2.  Italian  :    viticcio,  vignu61o  ;    Central  March,  roccetta 

(ace.  to  "  Raccolta  *')  ;    Ven.  troza. 
7.  Gallo-Italtc  :  Bol.  ploun. 

(67.)  A  vine-branch  turned  bow-wise,  with  the  top  set  in 
the  ground. 

1.  Latin  :  mcrgus,  *candosoccus. 

2.  Italian  :  capogatto,  *mergo. 

4.  Spanish  :  codadura. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bresc,  gobada ;  Piedm.  cugi6ira. 
11.  Catalonian  :  capficat,  toria,  colgat. 

14.  Old  French  :  marcot,  margoute,  margote,  marguotte, 
planteis,  planteir. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  jacol,  Jacob  ;  Champ,  ployan  (Marne) ; 
Lorr.  beuildiw  {Domgermain)^  caiw  (Allain). 

(68.)  A  vine-branch  containing  many  bunches. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Berc.  carrena. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  For.  vilouw. 

FhU.  TraxiB.  1882-3-4.  20 
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(69.)  A  vine-branch  covered  with  buds. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South.  carriadr5xa. 

4.  Spanish  :  Arag.  alargadera. 

(70.)  A  vine-branch  with  its  leaves. 
2.  Italian  :   Ven.  pdmpano. 

6.  Genoese  :  psimpanu,  *pampinu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Romg.  pde^tpan,  *p8Diwpen. 

10.  Old  PR0VEN9AL :  pampol. 

12.  Provencal  :  pampo ;  Upper  Dauph.  vi ;  Lang.  *pam- 
pre ;  Upper  Beam,  pampod ;  Lower  Lim.  *moa80 ; 
Central  Rouerg,  pompo,  *pouompe,  *painpe,  ^espampe, 
*romo,  *ramo ;  Auv.  pampr^. 

13,  Franco-Provencal  :  For.  bran. 

15.  French  :  pampre. 

16.  Wallachl\n:  curpen  {ace.  to  Cihac)^  curj^n  (irf.), 
curpene  {id.)  curpen^  {id.). 

(71.)  A  thin  and  barren  vine-branch  grown  on  the  lower 
part  and  near  the  trunk  of  the  vine. 

4.  Spanish:  jerpa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Oal.  xerpa. 

7.  Galix)-Italic  :   Valt.  rbgnepl. 

11.  Catalonian:  padrastrc. 

(72.)  A  cut  vine-branch. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Com.  vidascia. 

(73.)  Cut  vine-branches  {coll.). 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :   Vait.  vidiscion. 

(74.)  A  vine-branch  transplanted  with  its  roots. 

2.  Italian:  barbatella;  Sie?m.  barbatello;  Central Marek* 
barbato  {Fabriano) ;  Sic.  varvotta,  *barbotta ;  Nea^. 
barbetella. 

4.  Spanish:  Jar/>ado,  *5arftudo. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Oal.  2>ar2>ada. 
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7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  rdsol,  rasas,  magnce  {a  country ^ 
word)  ;  Berg,  roersur,  roersA ;  Bresc,  predessa ;  £oL 
tajol ;  liegg,  tratora ;  Romg.  caviluta,  *cavluda ;  Piac. 
pruvaneiN  ;  Piedm.  barbat^la,  capuM. 

12.  Provencal:    barb^  {Valemole)^  courbe    {Les  Mies)  \ 

Tipper  Bauph.  barba ;  Lang,  barbot,  ftarJiot ;  TouL 
Jar^oulat ;  Lower  Lim.  couidzodi,  *ior6ado ;  Central 
Rouerg,  Joriudo. 

13.  Fraxco-Pro VENIAL :  -For.  barbie;  <?^. barbua;  Vaud. 

barbuva,  barbua. 

14.  Old  French  :  chevelue. 

15.  French:  eautelle ;  PoeY.  ch'volur;  Sam^  ch'vlu. 


(75.)  A  bundle  ef  vine-branches. 

1.  Latin:  **javella,  **gavellijt?/. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment,  gavele  pi. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mir,  vlup,  *vidoN ;  Parm.  vidsDroQl. 
12.  Provencal  :     gaveou,   Mjaveou ;   Lang,  gaftel ;    Civ. 

*bi8e  ;  Lower  Lim.  dzovelo  ;    Central  Rouerg.  monoul, 
go^elo  {Millau) ;  South  Rouerg.  gotel  {Nant)  ;    Querc. 
gobel. 
15.  French:  javelle;  Poit.  jaYelon  (Ifiort) ;    Saint.  ja,Yel. 

76.)  A  bundle  of  vine-branches  with  the  grapes  hanging 
to  them. 

2.  Italian  :  p^nzolo,  pendolo  ;  Sic.  p^nnula ;  Tar. 
privular ;  Neap,  piennole ;    Ten.  picagia,  rozzada. 

3.  Sardinian  :   Central:  pesu,  appesile,  pesile  (Ooceano) ; 

South,  appicc6ni. 

6.  Genoese  :  pendessa. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  r6sch,  fiocch  (a  country  tcord), 
fiocchet  (id.),  mazzet  (id.) ;  Berg.  r6a,  trosa  (ace.  to 
Zappettini) ;  Br  esc,  pica j  a,  pendoes;  Regg.  ulz;  Parm. 
uls,  *ro« ;  Piac.  rcozz. 

8.  Friulano  :  rawezz,  arwezz,  riw^zz. 

11.  Catalonian  :    p^^njoy,    *penjoll;     Valenc.    pentzoU: 
Mqj.  penj6y. 
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12.  Provencal  :  cargueto,  mouissino,  yisado,  *trelheto ; 
Nig.  Tisada ;  Lang,  andot,  Aisado ;  Oasc.  ^mouisseno; 
Central  Rouerg,  pigno,  *pino,  *pinyo,  *pm61,  *cargo- 

14.  Old  French  :    moessine,  moisine,  mainnesine  {ace.  to 

Lorrain), 

15.  French  :  moissine ;  Tour,  niosill ;  Berr.  moussiDn^ 
moui/isinn,  mousslinn  ;   WalL  ploy. 

16.  Wallachian  :  visla  {ace.  to  Codresco). 

(77.)  A  packet  consisting  of  several  bundles  of  vine-branches- 
with  the  grapes  hanging  to  them. 
12.  Provencal  :  Central  Rouerg.  pin^lo. 

(78.)  Twelve  bundles  of  vine-branches  tied  with  a  withe. 
15.  French  :  Saint,  javel. 

(79.)  A  small  bundle  of  vine-branches. 

15.  French  :  Morv.  z^val  {part  of  Morvmi  niveniais). 

(80.)  A  small  bundle  of  vine-branches  roughly  representing^ 
a  child  coiflFed  with  a  biggin. 
15.  French  :  Saitit.  beyinn. 

(81.)  An  old  hardened  vine-branch. 
1.  Latin  :  drSco,  juniculus. 

4.  Spanish  :  serpa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  GaL  serpa. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Mil.  bernardow. 
11.  Catalonian:  t?erguer. 

(82.)  A  dry  vine-brancb. 

1.  Latin  :  sarmentum. 

2.  Italian:    sermento,  *8arraento,  *aerraente;    Si^.  sar* 
■  mentu;  Neap,  chiaccone;  Rov.  sarmewta. 

5.  Portuguese  :  sarm^nto ;  Gal.  t-ides  pi. 

6.  Genoese  :  puassa. 
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7.  Gallo-Italic:  Mil. trda;  Berg.6^rmed€L{Valie Imagna); 
Bresc,  tr68a,  sermeta  ;  BoL  sermeint,  sarmeiwt ;  Mod. 
vlop;  Bomg.  sarmewt,  *8ermewt,  cadnaza  {a  country/ 
word);  ManL  maedar;  Piedm.  s^rmenta,  ^sarmenta; 
Vald.  sarmanta. 

XO.  Old  Provencal:  serment,  *ei8ermen,  *is8ermen. 

l2.  Provencal  :  avis,  vis,  *vise,  *visi,  *avi,  sarmeiN, 
einsirmeiN,  gavel  {Nlmes) ;  Lang.  6is,  ftise,  iisi,  aftit, 
*abis,  sarmeN,  eissirmeN,  *8ermeN,  *i8sermeN,  *ei8er- 
meN ;  Toul.  eissermeN ;  Agin.  ensirmeN ;  Gasc.  char- 
ineN,  *eicharmeN,  *gaouero ;  BSarn,  chermoN  ;  Lower 
Lim,  sirmeN ;  Central  Bouerg.  Jitch,  *bit,  *6its,  *oftise, 
oiit  (Mi/hu),  *obic  (id.),  *a6ise,  *goftit. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Bress.  sarmafi. 

14.  Old  French  :  serment. 

15.  French  :  sarment. 

16.  Wallachian  :  vitsS,  jitsU  {popularly)^  vitse  {ace.  to. 
Bobb),  cep  {ace.  to  Frotio),  surcea  (acc.  to  Vailiant), 
surcel  {ace.  to  "  Lexican  "),  gStej  {ace.  to  the  Bible). 

(^83.)  A  bundle  of  dry  vine-branches. 
2,  Italian  :  Rov.  sarmenta. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Regg.  vidoN. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  beurtt,  burtt. 

(84.)  A  dead  vine-branch  used  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
the  extremities  of  two  young  vine-shoots. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  posca  {Brianza). 

(85.)  Vine-branches  of  the  wild  vine. 
15.  French  :  Poit.  treuillaj. 

(86.)  A  flexible  branch  of  a  wild  vine. 
12.  Provencal  :  Lang,  iissano. 

{87.)  The  portion  of  the  vine-branch  of  the  preceding  year, 
remaining  after  the  vine  has  been  pruned. 
12.  PR0VEN9AL :    cargo,  cornovi ;  Central  Reuerg.  ouoftro, 
*oJro,  *courrotcho,  courredjo  {Montbazens). 
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15.  French  :  *vi6te,.  *viette ;  Berr.  ar9ow,  piq-en-t^r  ; 
Champ,  arc  (Manie),  courgfee  (id,) ;  Champ,  pliofi 
{Aube)i  ployow  {id.);  Ang.  archfi,  dag  {Beaufort)^ 
couran  {id.). 

(88.)  The  tip  of  a  vine-branch. 

1.  Latin:  flSgellum. 

2.  Italian  :  Sienn.  cacchio. 

5.  Portuguese  :  piwp61ho,  g6mo,  gommo ;  Oal.  (acSlo. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :    Mil.  garsoe ;    Farm.  pl6uN ;    Piedm^ 
gorseul. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  flagel. 

12.  PROVEN9AL :  aparouN,  apanouN. 
15.  French:  2?^rr.  vargou;  Champ,  hrou  {Marne);  Champ. 
tal  {Aube) ;  Mess,  m&viin  {Rimilhj) ;  Poit.  pooss. 

(89.)  •  The  extremities  of  the  vine-branches  all  together. 

2.  Italian  :  capaia  {only  used  in  the  locution  "  a  capaia  '* ). 

(90.)  The  tip  of  the  vine-branch  remaining  on  the  vine-stook 
after  pruning. 
4.  Spanish:  saeta. 

11.  Catalonian  :  galet. 

(91.)  A  vine-shoot. 
1.  Latin:  pampYnus. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South.  pud6ni,  ca6udiana. 

4.  Spanish  :  p&mpano. 

5.  Portuguese:  p&rapano. 

6.  Genoese  :  ptlmpanu,  *pi]lmpinu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bresc.  trosa. ;  Crem.  mader,  madirol ; 
Romg.  pjfcwpan,  *pa);;ipen ;  Farm.  pl6uN,  8pT6aK ; 
Piedm.  brumbu. 

11.  Catalonian  :  *r(?dolta ;  Min.  p&mpol. 

(92.)  A  cutting  of  a  vine. 

15.  French:  Lorr.  mijonj  {Landremont). 
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(93.)  Remains  of  the  pruning  of  the  vine  (coll.). 
15.  French  :  More,  javal. 

(94.)  Abundance  of  vine-shoots. 
4.  SpanIvSh  :  pampanaje. 
11.  Catalonian  :  pampolada. 

(95.)  Second  shooting  of  the  vine. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Lower  Vah  r'byolon. 

(96.)  Vine-shoots  united  and  following  the  direction  of  a  row 
of  plants. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Piac.  parfiL 

(97.)  Braided  vine-shoots  (cOlL). 

2.  Italian  :  Central  March,  cortina  (acc»  to  a  private  and 

reliable  informant), 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Com.  trbsa;  Bresc.  trossL. 

(98.)  A  vine-shoot  tied  to  a  small  stake. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  trbs  ;  Com.  tr6sa. 

(99.)  A  vine-shoot  growing  between  two  vine-branches. 
2.  Italian  :  Tar.  custarol. 

(100.)  A  vine- shoot  with  bunches,  cut  off  from  the  vine. 
15.  French  :  Mess,  mennch^e. 

(101.)  A  vine-shoot  with  two  bunches,  cut  off  from  the  vine. 
2.  Italian  :  Bell,  zempede. 

(102.)  A  brittle  young  vine-shoot. 
13.  Franco-Provencal:  Oen.  bro. 

(103.)  A  sterile  vine-shoot. 
1.  Latin  :  racemarius. 

(104.)  The  juice  of  the  vine-shoots. 
4.  Spanish:  pampanada. 
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(105.)  A  bundle  consisting  of  a  few  vine-shoote. 
2.  Italian  :  Pad,  tirSla. 

(106.)  A  vine-shoot  cut  down  to  two  eyes. 
15.  French  :  Berr,  art^,  arte,  pouss6. 

(107.)  A  vine-shoot  cut  down  to  two,  three,  or  four  eyes. 
2.  Italian  :    cursoncello,   *bazzu61o,   *sagoncSllo ;    Tor. 
test ;   Ven,  rdsolo  ;  Ter.  cacch-j. 

4.  Spanish  :  pulgar. 

5.  Portuguese  :  polkg&r. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  c&ved  {Upper  Mil.)  :   Bol.  sgduii; 
Farm.  spr6uN. 

11.  Catalonian  :  firocadfl ;   Valenc.  breed,  brocada. 

12.  Proven^^al:  cargo,  cornovi,  escoue,  pourtadour;  Cfen- 

tral  Rouerg.  conot. 
15.  French  :     coursou,   coursonne,   *billon ;    Berr.  vaij, 
*verj,  corne,  courj  ;  Champ,  course ;  Poit.  broch. 

(108.)  A  layer  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin:    propugo,    propages;   **propagatio,  **propa- 

gans  (Jboth  also  occurring ^  as  well  as  ^^  propago**  ace.  to 
Diefenbach,  in  the  sense  of  (19,  27,  38,  41,  51,  69, 
67,  70). 

2.  Italian  :   propciggine,   propcigine ;    Temp,  prub&ina  ; 

Sass.  prubb&ina;  8ic.  purpaina,  *prupp&ina,  *pur- 
pania;  Tar.  prubasc'n;  Neap,  prop&jena,  calatur^; 
Ven.  refosso  ;   Ver.  tratora. 

3.  Sardinian  :   Central :   proi&ina,  prafi&ina  {Marghine)  ; 

South,  braidina. 

4.  Spanish  :    provena,  mugron,   *codal,  *rastro ;   Arag. 

morgon. 

6.  Portuguese  :  m^rgulhao,  *m6»rgulho,  *m^rgulhia,  *pro- 
page;n. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  cohus. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Mil.   provanna,   retraccia   (Briapiza) ; 

Berg,  proana,  refos  (Olera) ;  Bresc.  provana,  tratura; 
Bol.  pruvana,  prupilgin  ;  Mod,  trat(V)ra  ;  Mant,  arf68  ; 
Parm.  tractoura) ;  Par.  pruvocna) ;  Piedm,  pruvaNa. 


^ 
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8.  Friulano  :  rifwess,  rafw^ss,  rivi^,  *rivie88e. 

10.  Old  Provencal:  probage. 

11.  Catalonian  :  colgat  *prorena. 

12.  Provencal  :     cabus,   ^tchabus,    ^cabuss^,    cabussado 

(Val^nsole),  *couaduro,  *8oto,  *courbaclo,  *probaino; 
Lang,  caiussal,  caiussadOy  cafiusset,  soumessOy  sou- 
messou,  *prou6o;  Cdv,  cougaduro,  soumeisso,  prou- 
badjo,  proubatcho  ;  Toul,  prou&ajo  ;  Ag4n,  prouiaino ; 
Gasc,  couriagno,  *re^08to ;  B^arn.  prouiagno ;  Lower 
Lim.  *ofoDzou;  Central  Rouerg,  co6ou8sado,  *co6us- 
sado,  *prou/yaine,  prouiaino  (Marciliac),  *prouiatche; 
South.  Rouerg,  caiussou  {Saint-Affrique),  coJusset  {id.), 
co^ussat  (id.),  coiussol  (fV/.),ca£i8S0u  (id.) ;  Auv.  versadi. 

13.  Francx)-Proven9al  :  For.  r'bouna^  ;  Sav.  provignura ; 

Vaud.  provegnura. 

14.  Old  French  :  provain,  pourvain,  .prouvin,  prouvain. 

15.  French  :  provin ;  Berr.  proui;2,  p'rouiw,  prouaill, 
preugnur,  progni,  pruw ;  Poit.  pr'biw ;  Saint.  nigisSy 
p'rbiw. 

(109.)  A  layer  of  a  vine  during  the  first  three  years. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Pa  v.  vidur. 

(110.)  A  layer  of  a  vine  where  a  portion  of  the  wood  of  the 
preceding  year  has  been  left. 

1.  Latin:  malleolus;  **maleolus,  **malleulus, **mallolus, 

**mellolu8,  **palleolu8,  *  •malholtius. 

2.  Italian  :  magliuolo ;  Fhr.  maiuolo  (Maiano) ;  Piat. 
magghiolo  (Montale) ;  North  Corn.  magli61u ;  Sic. 
magghiolu ;  Tar.  magghiol ;  Neap,  magliola ;  Ven. 
rasolo ;    Ver.  tagiol. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  majwe. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Mil.    muletta    (Upper    Mil.);     Corn. 

rasola  ;  Bresc.  oecieta  ;  Cremn.  madeer ;  Mod.  tajol ; 
Itomg.  *tajul,  *laj6,  tajo  (Imola),  sgow  (a  country 
icord) ;  Mant.  vidoN ;  Parm.  toDJO)!,  mcejool ;  Piac. 
rae^  ;  Pav.  rasoD ;  Piedm.  risoira,  majeul,  *majeii,  meil, 
*meir,  me}i. 
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8.  Friulano  :  rasizz,  resizz,  risizz,  rasuL 

10.  Old  pROVENCAi. :  maillol,  •malhol. 

11.  Cataloxian  :  mallol,  m^ol,  maUoLz,  mayola. 

12.  Protenpal  :  malhoou,  maToou,  ^alhou^  ;  Lang. 
malholo,  plaN ;  Cer,  malhaoa,  *inalhou,  ^mayon, 
pariaiaex  ;  Central  Rouerg,  />out,  *cap  ;  South.  lUmerg. 
molhouol  (Belmont),  molhol  {icL) ;  Auv.  magllij^ 
maglheu,  mad  jo,  madju. 

13.  Franco- Provencal  :  Loirer  Dauph.  ^mayafi  ;  JFbr. 
chaTonn,  chapont? :   Vaud.  ehapon,  tcbapon,  tsapon. 

14.  Old  French  :  mailhol,  malhol,  crocete,  crosset^, 

15.  French:  crossette,  *avantiii,  *maillot,  *maiIleto]i ; 
£erf\  cliubo,  chapon,  *cro88 ;  Auff.  cuche. 

16.  TTallachian  :   ritea,  jitsS  {]x>pularly\  Titee  {ace.  to 

Bohh). 

(111.)  A  bastard  cast  of  a  clipped  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  ••vitulamen,  **vitnlo,  •*Tituligo,  **vitiilatiiB» 

•*Titiligo,  **bituli|ro,  ••butiligo. 

2.  Italian  :  femminella, 

4.  Spanish  :  esforrocino. 

5.  PoKTTGrESE  :  Gal,  ♦/>orda,  *^»orde. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Parnu  baPstaerdoN. 

15.  French  :  *ecuver. 

(112.)  A  Tine-leaf. 

1.  Latin:  pampmus;  **pampenns,  **pampilnR,  **pan- 
phinus,  **papinus,  **pripinns  (a//  fire  also  occurring^ 
arc.  to  T^irfrfihnch.  in  the  Hrnmr  of  (^>\. 

« 

2.  Italian  :  pampano,  *pampino,  *pnmpana ;  SasB.  p&m- 
pinu  :  Sic.  pampina  ;  Neap,  chiacconr. 

ri.  Sardinian  :   CchfraJ :  pampinu. 

4.  Spanish  :  pampana. 

5.  PoRTUGrpsF, :  parra,  *pfl/?7p^mn. 

7.  Gali/»-Ttalic  :  Eomfj.  p/7Tnpa);ma  :  Ferr,  p&mpan ; 
Mir,  jiloN. 

8.  Frtflanc^  :  pampul. 

10.  C>LD  Pkovencal:  pampol. 
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11.  Catalonian  :  p&mpol,  *parapa,  *p&mpflfnfl. 

14.  Old  French:  tain  {ace.  to  Chassant). 

16.  Wallachian  :    eurpen  (ace.    to  Froilo),  curpSn  (trf.), 
ciirpene  (id.),  ciirpena  {id.). 

(113.)  Vine-leaves  {coll.). 

2.  Italian  :  Central  March,  cama  {Fabriano). 

^114.)  A  vine-leaf  rolled  up. 
1.  Latin  :  pamplnus. 

(115.)  Abundance  of  vine-leaves. 

11.  Catalonian  :  p(nnpolatg^,  *pampolam. 

(116.)  The  bud  of  a  vine. 

1.  Latin:  gemma;  **tnTdux  {ace.  to  Diefenhach). 

2.  Italian  :  Neap,  j^mmol^,  jemm^. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Romg.    sema,    gema  ;    Piac.    pl6N ; 
Piedm.  g^ma. 

12.  Provencal  :    paraNgouN,  *paravouN  ;  Tonl.  (ourrou ; 

Central  Rouerg.  iourre,  *o^i8. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :     Vand.    bolon ;    Franc,     bouss', 
boss',  boussott'y  bossott',  beussott'. 

15.  French  :  Ang.  gSmm. 

(117.)  Vine-buds  taken  away  from  the  vine  {coll.). 
12.  PR0VEN9AL :  abroutouN. 

(118.)  A  vine-bud  beginning  to  come  up. 

12.  Provencal  :    bourro ;   Lang,  fiourre ;  Central  Rouerg. . 
Jourrou,     *espaoume,    espaoune     {Segaln),    modjexc 
{Aspriires),  *matseNc;    South  Rouerg.    pampe   {Re- 
quiata);    North.  Rouerg.  espompel  {Viad^ne);  Querc. 
JourrouN. 

15.  French:  bourre;  Berr.  tomSx^  {only  used  in  the  locution 
"  en  roudch  "),  rouch  {id.). 

(119.)  A  bud  of  the  vine,  despoiled  of  its  leaves. 
12.  PR0VEN9AL :  avis. 
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(120.)7A  bud  of  the  vine,  showing  the  grapes. 
13.  Franco-Proven9AL  :  Franc.  SLfsru. 
15.  French  :  Month,  dpferu. 

(121.)  A  vine-bud  growing  from  the  collar  of  the  root. 
15.  French  :    Champ,  serviniin  {Aube) ;    Champ,   noueu, 
nouou,  nouo  {Yonne). 

(122.)  A  small  lateral  bud  of  the  vine. 
12.  Provencal:  C(?n^ra/i2ou(?r//.  tra&ourrou,*sa(oretratoho« 

(123.)  An  unfruitful  vine-bud. 

15.  French  :  Champ,  loubo  (Marne). 

(124.)  A  useless  bud  of  the  vine. 

12.  Provencal:    Central  Rouerg.  trafiourre,  •traftourrod, 

* tchuco Ji,  *tchutcho&i ;  South .  Rouerg.  iouorlhe  {Saint' 
Sermtn),  *6ouorlho  {id.),  *6orlhe  {id.),  *6ouorli  (trf.), 
iorlho  ;  North  Rouerg.  (ouorlio  {Lagui^le). 

13.  Franco-Proven^al  :   Vaud.  laou,  leou. 

(125.)  A  knot  of  the  vine. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  cornS. 

(126.)  A  bunch  of  grapes. 

w  V  w 

1.  Latin  :  uva,  botryo,  *botrio,  *botryon,  ^botruB, 
*botruu8,  raccmus  ;  **ra8emu8,  **nacermu8  {both  also 
occurring,  as  icell  as  "  racemus,**  ace.  to  Die/enbaeh,  in 
the  sense  of  (I,  19,  38,  41,  59,  70,  134, 155,  161,  174, 
177,  184),  ♦*botria,  ♦*botro,  ♦♦po^^rus  {the  three 
occurring,  as  well  as  "  botrus,^*  ace.  to  Diefenbach^  in  the 
sense  o/*(149),  **grappus,  **grapa,  **grappa,  **ra8pa, 
brots. 

2.  Italian:  gn\ppolo,  *grappo, *raspo,  *racimolo,  ^graspo, 
*pigna ;  i2o;n.  rampazzo ;  ^^^r.  pennia;  Temp,  hutroni; 
Sass.  buddr6ni ;  Sic.  rappa,  *rappu,  *grdppulu ;  Tar. 
grap,  grap'l;  Bar.  cann^ch'l;  Abr.  raccidp'l,  ^schianda; 
Ter.  ciappanett* ;  Neap.  *grappa ;  Ven.  *gra8pa;  Ver. 
arzimo  ;'  Bell,  regia ;  Rov.  picca,  rasim,  br6ccoL 
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3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  budr6ne ;  South,  gurd6ni. 

4.  Spanish  :  racimo ;  Arag.  uva ;  Aat.  recimo. 

5.  Portuguese  :    cacho,    *rrtciino ;    Beir.    gaipo ;     Oal. 

recimo ;  Lido-Portugnese  :  escol,  ouva,  uva. 

6.  Genoese  :  rappu ;  Ment.  rap,  raca,  rasirae  pi. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  sgrazza,  grappa,  wga ;  Com.  sgraz, 
sgraza ;  Berg,  grata ;  Crem.  grapdl,  sgratd,,  r&mpol ; 
Cremn.  grapell ;  Bol.  grap ;  Mant.  s-chjaNch ;  Par. 
sgras,  grap^ ;  Piedm.  rapa. 

8.  Friulano  :  rapp,  *grapp,  *grasp. 

9.  RoMANESE :    Oberl.   madargnuN,    *madergnuN,    *bar- 

dagliuN,  *batuN,  eua,  *euva,  *jeua,  *jua,  *juva,  *uga, 
*iva,  *aua ;  Oherh.  *barduN  ;  Lower  Eng.  zocb,  *80ch, 
wa,  *?(ja,  *Mva ;  Upper  Eng.  puNcbj^l,  puNchj^r  ;  Tyr, 
piccao  (Fassa),  rusgiN  {Oardena),  rosin  {id.,  ace.  to^ 
Alton). 

10.  Old    Provencal  :    uva,    razims  pi.,    *ra8im8    {id.), 
•razains  {id.). 

11.  Catalonian  :    rrtfhim ;     Valenc.   rabim  ;    Maj.^  r^yna, 

reym ;  Min.  rem. 

12.  Provencal  :  grapo,  *ratcho,  *rapugo,  *gala8po,  *pein- 

doii,  peindoi  {Grasse),  rasiN,  *riN,  *reiN  ;  Queyr.  aro; 
Lower  Bauph.  rasi»  ;  Lang.  *lain&rusco ;  C4v.  raco  ; 
Bdarn.  gaspe;  Montp.  grapa;  Bay.  grap^;  Central 
Rouerg.  pigno,  *rosiN,  *ro'iN ;  South  Rouerg.  mouisselo 
{Saint- Affrique) ;  Auv.  grap«. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :   Vaud.  rapa ;   Franc,  rap'  {Plan- 
ch^r-leS' Mines). 

14.  Old   French  :    grape,    crape,    bourgon,   bourgeoun, 
borjoun,  bromest. 

15.  Frknch  :    grappe,  raisins  pi. ;  Lorr.  grep  {Luneville) ; 

Month,  r^p  ;  Mess,  r'bo  ;  Wall,  tree,  rehin  ( Villers) ; 
Nam.  tropp ;  Ard.  brom^  ;  Lower  Norm,  cral^e ;  Poif. 
rapp ;  Saint,  rasiw. 

16.  Wallachian  :  strugur,  strugure  {ace.    to   the  Bible), 

ciorchinS,  ciorcbin  {ace.  to  Frollo),  grapS  {ace.  to  the 
Bible). 
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{127.)  Bunches  of  grapes  {coll.). 

1.  Latin  :  •*acinarium,  **acmatiuni,  *  *acmaoiam) 
**phalanga. 

(128.)  A  suspended  bunch  of  grapes. 
4.  Spanish  :  colgajo. 
6.  Portuguese:  pendura. 

12.  Provencal  :  peindilhado  ;  Civ.  pendilhado. 

13.  Franco- Provencal  :  Jur.  biu,  blu. 

(129.)  A  bunch  of  grapes  preserved. 
1.  Latin  :  botryo,  *botrio,  *botryon. 

(130.)  A  large  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin:  **bumastha,**bumasta,**bumastus,**buma8te8, 
**buma8tis,  **buma8te,  **bamaste,  **bruma8ta,  **bru- 
mastes. 

14.  Old  French:  bromest. 

(131.)  A  small  bunch  of  grapes. 

1.  Latin  :  **grapium. 

2.  Italian  :  Sic.  sgaNgu ;   Ven.  rechjo ;   Ver.  rechja. 
4.  Spanish  :  Arag.  carrazo. 

6.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  caNga ;  Berc,  gallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Berg,  gramostel  (  Valle  Gandino),  gra- 
m6stol  (id.),  gremostel  (id,),  grembstol  (id.) ;  Romg. 
garavel ;  Pav.  sgrsoslei,  sgrsesliN,  sgrsesld. 

8.  Friulano  :  ras-chje. 

9.  RoMANESE  :  Oberl.  *torclet,  *turclet. 

12.  Provencal  :  rapugo,  souNgl^ ;  Lang,  lamftret ;  Civ. 
lambro ;  Narh.  cascamel ;  Lower  Lim.  orlot ;  Central 
Rouerg.  ioutel,  *6outil,  *loinJrot,  tra^ut  {E»iaing\ 
niouisselo  {Peyrehm)  ;  South.  Rouerg.  lam&rot  ( FS/fo- 
franque),  pinelou  (/(/.),  iraousselhou  (id.),  mouiaafil 
(Sainf'Ajfrique),  *em6ouissel  (id.). 

15.  French  :  Month,  grepillow  ;   Wall.  ri/ihaL 
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(132.)  A  very  small  bunch  of  grapes. 
12.  Provencal  :  Gasc,  chiNglouN. 
16.  French  :   Wall,  riwhtal. 

(133.)  A  bit  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :  Central  March,  rancischia. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Piedm.  s'chjaNch. 
12.  Provencal  :  rapugo,  souNgl^  ;  Gasc.  chiNglouN. 

(134.)  A  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

Latin  :  sciipus  ;  **acinarium  {acd,  to  Diefenbach), 

2.  Italian  :    raspo,    graspo ;    Piat.    racchio   (Montale) ; 

Central  March,  ticcio  (Fabriano),  ticchio  (id.) ;  Temp. 
scapslcciula,  scapdcciulu ;  Sass.  ilcubikzzulu. ;  Tar,  rasp; 
Neap,  strepponf',  streppa,  rasprt ;    Ven»  graspa. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central,  carena  ;  Svuth.  scorili. 

4.  Spanish  :  esco&ajo,  raspa,  *rampojo  ;  Arag.  garraspa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  ey/ga9o ;  Berc.  JaNgallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  rai)pw88u,  *raspwssu ;  Ment.  raca. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  sgrazza ;  Bresc.  rdspol,  spelegata ; 

Cremn.  gratta ;  BoL  sgrapoja,  graspoja ;  Mod.  graspa ; 
Reyg.  vinazz  pL  ;  llomg.  rasp  ;  Fcrr.  graspuja ;  Parm. 
grasp  ;  Piac.  racca  ;  Pai\  grapao  ;  Piedm.  rapu«. 

8.  Friulano  :  raspolou. 

11.  Catalonian  :  rapa  ;    Valenc.  raspall. 

12.  Provencal  :    race,    *ratcho,    raca    (Nimes),   *racado, 

*visado,  *mesque;  Lang,  grapo,  gaspo,  rapugo;  Montp. 
grapa ;  Agin,  gaspil ;  Lower  Lim.  lierpi,  nierpi ;  Cen- 
tral Rouerg.  *crapo,  carpo  (Campagnac),  *grepe. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  Franc.  tchac6,  tchac6. 

14.  Old  French  :  rape. 

15.  French  :  rafle,  rape,  *raffe ;  Champ,  ribo  (Marne) ; 
Lorr.  r'bo  {Lamlremont) ;  Wall,  hemm,  hSnn,  *hey6min, 
Poit.  rapp. 

16.  Wallachian:  ciorchin^  (ace.  to  Vaillant  and  to  Frollo), 

carcel  {ace.  to  Ciha^i). 

(135.)  A  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  dried  on  the  plant. 
12.  PROVEN9AL :  arasto. 
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(136.)  Sour  taste  of  the  stalk  of  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
2.  Italian  :  raspo. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:  Breacraspi;  Bomg.rasp;  Jferr.  raspiN; 
Parm,  nespeiN. 

(137.)  A  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 
13.  Franco-Proven9al  :  For.  r'simola. 

(138.)  A  small  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 

2.  Italian:  raspollo,  *ra9po,  *racchio;  Temp,  scalughja; 

Sass.  i/caluggia  ;  Sic.  racioppu  ;  Tar.  raciiHep ;  Ter. 
schiand';  Neap.T&spole,gTiL8po\e;  Fl?n.  rechjo,  rechjoto; 
Ve7\  rechja. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central:  iscalusa  ;  South.  sciscill6ni. 

4.  Spanish:  redrojo,*redruejo,cencerron,re6uscayreia8co; 

Arag.  racimo. 
6.  Portuguese  :  r^bisco,  r^busca,  r^busco ;  Gal.  refugallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  grappf^U ;  Berg,  r&mpol ;  Bre9C. 
robsem,  rcosSmbol ;  Bol.  garavaol ;  Romg.  garavdl ; 
Farm,  s-ch jaNch  ;  Fav.  ra3spw«,  /  sgroBsl^i,  sgreesliN, 
sgraesl^. 

8.  Friulano:  ras-chje. 

11.  Catalonian  :     gotim,    *6flgot,    *agrassot,    ^singlet, 
*xenglot. 

12.  Provencal  :  rapugo ;  C^v.  tchabrioul^. 

13.  Franco-Provencal  :  For.  boutilhoun. 

(139.)  TJnripe  small  bunch  left  behind  by  vintagers. 
2.  Italian  :  agrestino. 

(140.)  A  bunch  with  few  clusters  of  grapes. 

2.  Italian  :  racimolo,  *gracimolo ;  Tar.  raciiHep  ;  Neap. 
rappolc,  rapp(?,  grappa. 

(141.)  Small  bunches  of  grapes  which  are  late  in  ripening 
{coiL). 
12.  Provencal:    Central  Rouerg.   vouibveAo  {{Feyrelau)^ 
*re6oui6rado  {id.). 
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(142.)  An  unripe  small  bunch  with  few  vine-berries. 
2.  Italian:  racchio. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu. 

7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Romg.  garavel. 

15.  French  :  Berr.  albott,  *ablott,  *damos^l. 

(143.)  Small  bunches  of  grapes  that  never  ripen  (coll.). 

4.  Spanish:  agrazon. 

11.  Catalonian:   Valenc.  SLgrasso. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :    Fated,  a.gri  pi, 

(144.)  A  bunch  of  sour  grapes. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Gal.  acio. 

12.  PROVEN9AL :   Upper  Dauph,  aigr&. 

(145.)  A  small  bunch  of  sour  grapes. 
11.  Catalonian  :  agrassot. 

(146.)  A  bunch  of  grapes  not  yet  developed. 

15.  French  :    Berr.   lamm,   atach ;    Upper  Mane,  lame ; 
PoiL  form  ;  Saint,  formawss. 

(147.)  An  abortive  bunch  of  grapes. 

15.  French  :     Champ,    ewveuill,    vrill,    vrillfett    (Aube) ; 
Champ,  ^polon  {Yonne), 

(148.)  Refuse  bunches  of  grapes  (coll.), 
15.  French  :  Champ,  detour  {Mame), 

(149.)  A  cluster  of  grapes  in  a  bunch. 

1.  Latin  :  liicemus. 

2.  Italian  :    racimolo,   *gracimolo,    schidntolo    {ace,    to 
Forestt) ;  Sic.  sgaNgu ;  Neap,  lAppole,  rappe,  grappa. 

4.  Spanish  :  gajo  ;  Arag,  raspa. 

5.  Portuguese  :  ^sc&d^a ;  Minh,  gaipo ;  Berc,  gallo. 

6.  Genoese  :  sc-chjaNcu ;  Ment.  rapwgh. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :    Berg,  r&mpol;    Cremn,  s-chjaNchell ; 

i?o/.  garavael;  jBo/w^.  garavSl;  Parw.  s-chjaNch ;  Piac. 
rasanell,  s-chjaNch^ll ;  Pat.  sgrsesl^i,  sgraDsliN,  sgrsesle. 

Phil.  Trans.  1882-8-4.  21 
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8.  Friulano  :  ras-chje. 

11.  Catalonian  :     gotim,    *bagot,    *agraB9ot,     *  singlet, 
*x^glot ;    Valenc,  txinglot ;  Min.  penjoy. 

12.  Provencal:  rapugo,  *grapilhouN,  souNgl^,  alo,  *aro  ; 
Lang,  lamiret ;  C^v.  lambro,  broutigno,  *broutilho, 
tcbabrioul6 ;  Narh  cascamel ;  Caatr.  lamftrusco ;  Ceti' 
tral  Houerg.  ftoutel,  *&outil,  *lom6rot,  traJout  {Estaing)^ 
mouiss^lo  (Peyreiau) ;  South  Rouerg.  lamfirot  ( Fi/fe- 
franque),   pineloii    (tV/.),    iraousselhou   (iW.),  mouissdl 

{Saint- Affn'que),  *ein6oui88el  (id.);  Querc.  mouissolo. 

13.  Franco-Provencal:  Neuf,  r^ssai (La  Paroisse),  Teseta 

(id,) ;  Lower  Dauph.  Ihicota  ;   Lower  VaL  grap'dhon  ; 
Vaud,  grap'lhow. 
15.  French  :  grappillon ;  Bcrr.  rapillow. 

(150.)  Clusters  of  buncbes  of  grapes  (colL). 

12.  PR0VEN9AL :  Lang.  mouisseluN. 

(151.)  A  cluster  of  grapes  cut  from  a  buncb. 
4.  Spanish  :  carpa. 
11.  Catalonian  :  gotim  ;   Valenc.  txinglot. 

(152.)  A  cluster  at  tbe  top  of  a  buncb  of  grapes. 

13.  FRAN00-PR0VEN9AL :  Gen.  epola. 

(153.)  Tbe  stalk  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  in  a  buncb. 
1.  Latin:  r&ccmus ;  **moissina,  **marcum. 

(154.)  Tendrils  and  buncbes  appendant  to  tbe  vine-branches 
(coll.). 
15.  French  :  Berr.  atacb ;  Champ,  assizz. 

(155.)  Tbe  tendril  of  tbe  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  clftvictil&,  capr(55lus ;  **corimbu8,  **corymbu8, 
**corinibus,  **corinibi,  **comubius. 

2.  Italian  :  viticcio,  vignu61o ;   Central  March,  roccetta 

(aee.   to  '' Baccolta ") ;  Ahr.    gravijuol'   pl.\    Neap. 
oorrinl^ ;   Ven.  p&mpano,  vigiarole  pi. ;  Rov.  cavriol. 


.:Li 
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3.  Sardinian:  CWi/ra/. lorighitta;  iSoti^A.  sinzillu,  inzillu. 

4.  Spanish  :  tijereta,  tijerilla. 

5.  Portuguese  :  tesounnhflr. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  cavrioe;  .Ber^.  cavrioel;  Crem, 
cavriol ;  Cremn.  cavriool ;  Bol.  pl^un,  *p8li»pen, 
cariulein,  caveriol ;  Romg.  cariulen,  *cavari61,  caveri6 
(Imola) ;  Mir.  cavariol  ;  Farm,  caeveerioel ;  Piac, 
cavaride ;  Pav.  riss. 
8.  Friulano  :  cwarn,  raculiN,  gritul,  vidizze. 

1^1.  Catalonian:  tisoreto,  ^stisoreta,  espotsim. 

i2.  Provencal:  filheirouN,  *filheiroou,  *fureirouN,  *fioii, 
♦filholo,  *fiolo. 

i  5.  French  :  vrille,  *cirre,  *mlle ;   Champ,  vrillett  {A  ube). 

i  6.  Wallachian  :  circeiu,  cSrceiu,  c^rcel,  cep  (ace.  to 
Frolh)y  curpen  {ace.  to  Cihac),  curpllA  (id.),  curpenc 
(id.),  eiirpend  (id.). 

^6.)  The  string  coming  out  of  the  wood  when  the  vine  is 

blooming, 
i  5.  French  :  Ard.  pawpinee. 

^7.)  The  blossom  of  the  vine. 

4.  Spanish:  cierne  [only  used  in  the  locution  "  en  cierne*'). 

^^^8.)  An  abortive  vine-blossom, 
il.  Catalonian:  caragolet. 

^159.)  The  blossom  of  the  wild  vine. 
11.  Catalonian  :  Uam&rusca. 

\l60.)  The  stamen  of  the  blossom  of  the  vine. 
4.  Spanish  :  cierna. 

(161.)  Grapes  (coll.) :  The  fruit  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :    uvS,  *vltis  (metonymy) y  *racemus  {synecdoche). 

2.  Italian  :    uva ;    Sass.   u6a ;    Sic.   racina ;    Ven.   ua ; 

Lingua  Franca  :  rasiN  {Algiers). 

3.  Sardinian  :    Central,    ua,    ighina  {Marghoie),   aghi- 

niddsL  (Olzai) ;  South,  dxina. 
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4.  Spanish:  viya;Ast.  recimos  pL;  Curassao  Spanish: 
weindreif  {a  Dutch  tcord),  raseentji. 

5.  Portuguese  :  uva ;  Indo-Porfugueae :  ouva. 
G.  Genoese  :  t^ga ;  Ment,  rasim. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil,  f<ga ;  Berc;.  oea ;  Jargon  of  the 
shepherds  of  the  Province  of  Bergamo:  limbroescay 
mocia ;  BoL  u ;  Romg,  ova,  ova  (Imola) ;  Ferr,  vo  ; 
Farm.  uv8d  ;  Piedm.  wva,  Ma. 

8.  Friulano  :  ue,  uve. 

9.  KoMANESE :  OberL  eua,  *euva,  *jeua,  *jua,  *juva,  *uga, 

♦aua ;  Oberh.  iva,  jeva ;   Lower  Eng,  tia,  *uja,  *t*va  ; 
Tyr,  Mae  {Ladin\  uae  {Gardena). 

10.  Old  PROVEN9AL  :  razim,  *ra8im,  *razain,  *uva. 

11.  Catalonian  :     rahim;     Valenc.   rahim;    Mqf.   r6ym, 

reym  ; .  Min.  rem. 

12.  Provencal  :    rasiN,   *riN,   *reiii ;   Nig.  ram ;    Upper 

Dauph,  rasiN ;    Ganc.  arrasiN ;   B^am,  arrasim ;    £ay. 
arresiN;  CentralItouerg.Tosijf,ToiN;  Auv^raain^cepSLn. 

13.  Franoo-Proven^al  :  Netif.  r^ssa!  (La  Paroisse),  resdm 

{id,) ;    8av.   r^ssfe ;     Vaud.    r'sin,    r'si ;   Aost,   r^Btn ; 
South.'Hast,  Vosg.  resm. 

14.  Old  French  :    reisin,  roisin,  rosin,  rasin,  ragin,  resin. 
16.  French  :    raisin  ;    Berr.   *venda/?j  ;    Perch,   reeisiit ; 

Champ,  r'sin  (Marne),  r'san  (id.),  rijiw  (id.),  risin  (frf.), 
rusin  {id.  at  Somme^Tourbe) ;  Champ,  rajin  {Aube)  ; 
Morv.  rasiw  ;  Lorr.  rajiw  {Domgermain),  rahhtn  {Lund' 
tHIe) ;  Montb.  resin,  rejiw  ;  Ban-de-la^Roche  :  rdstn ; 
Mess,  r^hhm,  r*ji»,  r'hhm  {R^miilg);  Wall,  troc; 
Nam.  reujiw ;  Ard.  r^chiw,  r^ssin,  rou^ssin ;  Picm 
rou^san ;  Li II.  roji/» ;  Pouch,  reusin  {Bavai)  ;  Mont. 
roujiw  ;  Guern.  grapp. 
IG.  Wallachian:  strugure,  strugur,  poamS  ;  Kutzo-Wal^ 
lachian  :  aud ;  Istro-  Wallachian  :  grozdft^  grozge^ 
grozda,  grojd^. 

(1G2.)  Fresh  grapes  put  in  to  restore  wine. 

6.  Genoese  :  Ment.  vinassa. 

15.  French  i  rfipe. 
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(163.)  Ghrapes  growing  at  the  latter  end  of  the  teaaon* 
12.  PRoy£N9AL :  rapugo ; .  Tout.  lam&rosoo. 

(164.)  Small  grapes  produced  after  the  first  growth* 
15.  French  :  Mess,  rwayno,  r'vnott. 

(165.)  A  second  growth  of  grapes  showing  itself  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches. 

15.  French  :  Champ,  bouvieu  {Marne). 

(166.)  Abundance  of  grapes. 
4.  Spanish  :  uvada. 

11.  Catalonian:   rahimada;   Valeno.  rahim&y  rahimada  ; 
Mqf.  Tejm&da. 

12.  PR0VEN9AL :  Toul.  grumo. 

(167.)  A  strewing  of  grapes  lying  on  the  ground. 

12.  Prov£N9al:  Cl^n/ra/iioti^r^.  grunadO|gronado(^uifn). 

(168.)  Grapes  left  behind  by  vintagers  (coll.). 

16.  French  :  Berr.  albott,  *ablott. 

(169.)  Gathered  grapes  not  yet  pressed. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :   Vaud.  v'nindj*  (Lavaux). 

(170.)  The  result  of  the  gleaning  of  grapes. 
16.  French  :  Berr.  graptaill. 

( 171.)  The  quantity  of  grapes  which  a  wine-press  can  contain. 
15.  French  :  Berr.  parsouer^e. 

(172.)  The  quantity  of   grapes  filling  the  wooden  vessel 
called  "  bftss'." 
15.  French  :  Berr.  hassle. 

(173.)  Grapes  when  they  become  darkened  by  the  heat. 
2.  Italian  :  saracini  pi. 
7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Bresc.  sarasi  pt. 
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(174.)  Raisins  {eolL):  Dried  grapes. 

1.  Latin  :  ^^passacaa,  **passaneria,**pa8sa]iella,*^ 

ara,  **aciiiaciuin  {ace.  to  Diefenbaeh), 

2.  Italian:   Rom.  paasarina  (ace.  to  " liaccolta **)  ;    Sie, 
p&ssula ;  Tar,  pas'l ;  Neap,  passolc. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central :  pa&assa. 

4.  Spanish:  pasa. 

5.  Portuguese:  passa;  Indo-Portuguese :  eaacsBpL 

6.  Genoese  :  Merit.  «en«ibu. 

9.  RoMANESE  :    OberL  eueta,  •jeueta,  *jueta,  uita  (ace.  to 

Carigiet)y  euveta  (ace.  to  the  Bible) ;    Oberh,  ^juet ; 

Lower  Eng.  tieta. 
]  1.  Catalonian  :  pans/i ;  Valenc,  pansa. 
12.  Provencal  :    panso,    *passureIo,   passeriya   {Ntmen) ; 

Cic.     passarilho ;     Central   Rouerg.  '  posaorillos   pL^ 

*passari]los  {id.),  ooudje&i  {Millau). 

14.  Old  French  :  passerilles />/. 

15.  French:   Wall,  rouesi/i,  rosin ;  Ard.  passreill,  pasarilL 

16.  Wallachian:  stafidS,  stafide  {ace.  to  Vailiant  amd 
Robh),  strafidll,  strafide  {ace.  to  the  Bible) ;  Kuizo* 
Wallachiani  stafidhft. 

(17o.)  Grapes  dried  by  the  sun  {coll.). 

16.  Wallachian:  roscichinS,  rosicliin^  {ace.  to  Vailiant). 

(170.)  Grapes  beginning  to  ripen  {coll.). 
15.  French  :  Champ,  able  {Marne). 

(177.)  Sour  grapes. 

2.  Italian:  agresto;  S^tc.  agresta,  agrdstu ;   Fen.  gresta; 
Rov.  agrest. 

3.  Sardinian:   Central:  agrazzu;  SowW.  agresti. 

4.  Spanish  :  agraz. 

5.  Portuguese  :  agra90 ;  Gal,  acio. 

6.  Genoese  :  agrassiu ;  Mcnt.  aigret. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  BoL  agncst,  agherstoun ;  Piedm.  agr^t. 

8.  Friulaxo  :  agrest,  *gr^st. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  agras,  •eygras. 
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11.  Catalonian  :  agr&s ;   Valenc.  agr&s. 

12.  Provencal  :  aigras,  eigras,  eigrassado ;  Lower  Dauph. 
aigr& ;  Gasc.  ierjus ;  Central  Rouerg.  ogras. 

14.  Old  French  :  aigrest. 

15.  French  :   verjus ;    Berr.  6grS,  *varju ;    Champ,  ^grun 

(Marne) ;  Ard,  6gra,  ^grin. 

16.  Wallachian  :  agurid&y  aguride  {ace.  to  the  Bible). 

(178.)  Sour  grapes  of  the  extremity  of  the  vine-branch. 
15.  French  ;  Berr.  vardin,  *verdin. 

(179.)  Wild  grapes. 
4.  Spanish  :  agrazon. 
6.  Portuguese  :  labrusca. 
11.  Catalonian:  llamirusca;   Fa/<^n^.  agrasso. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :  Jur.  lambrutsa,  lambritsa. 

14.  Old  French  :  lambrusche. 

15.  French  :    *laTnbruche,    *lambru8que,   *lanibrot,    •la- 

brusque  ;  Berr.  trillo. 

(180.)  Grapes  of  the  wild  vine  when  it  flourishes. 

I.  Latin  :  oenanthe. 

(181.)  Picked  grapes  separated  from  the  bunches. 
4.  Spanish  :  granuja. 

II.  Catalonian  :   Valenc.  granulla,  *granutxa. 

(182.)  Picked  grapes  which  remain  in  the  basket  where  the 
bunches  were. 

4.  Spanish:  garulla. 

5.  Portuguese  :  Oal.  garula,  garulla. 
11.  Catalonian  :  gran^Uadei. 

(183.)  Yine-berries  accumulated  at  the  bung. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  chapo  (Marne) ;  Ang.  chapio. 

(184.)  Grape :  A  berry  of  the  vine. 

1.  Latin  :  Scmus,  Sclnum,  *acina,  *racemi  /?/.,  uvft  {ace.  to 
Poitgate). 
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2.  Italian  :  icmo,  *uve  pL ;  Bam.  vaco ;  Central  March. 
vago  (Fabriano) ;  Sass.  pupi6ni ;  Sic,  coccia;  Abr.  vach'. 

3.  Sardinian:  Central:  pupuj6n6;  South. pibittmL 

4.  Spanish  :  *uva8  pi. 

6.  Portuguese  :  *uv(i,  *Acino ;  6aL  Jago ;  Indo-Partu- 
guese :  cami. 

6.  Genoese  :  axinella,  *iigSL 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  MiL  pi/fcirds ;  Piedm.  asin^I,  •five 
pL,  tie  (id.). 

8.  Friulano  :  asin. 

9.  RoMANESE :    Oberl.  *eaa8  pi.,  *euvas  pi.,  ♦juvas  pi. ; 

Oberh.  *iva8  /?/.,  *jeva8/>/. ;  Lower  Eng.  *iia8  />/.,  •iijas J9/. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  *razim8  pl.y  *rasim8  pl.^  *razain8  j9/.y 

•uvas  pi. 

11.  Catalonian:  Valenc.  ^rahims />/. ;  Maj.  •reyms />/., 
rdyms  p/. ;  Min.  rems  p/. 

12.  Provencal  :  adji,  aidje,  •uvos  pL;  Lang,  adje,  atclie ; 

Gasc.  gniN,  *gru,  gruo,  chiNglouN  ;    Central  Rouerg. 
grut,  *grup,  *gnido,  *gnid,  *gruno  ;  Auv.  groimo. 

15.  French  :    Champ,   grumm   (Aube) ;   Morv.  greumm, 

gr^mm ;   Wall,  rehin,  rinhin. 

16.  Wallachian  :  acin&  {ace.  to  Frollo),  boanS  (ace.  to 
Balaaiescu), broboanS  (te/.),  borboanS {ace.  to "  Lexicon  "), 
•struguri  pi. ;  Kutzo-  Wallachian :  agoridh& ;  I^tro^ 
Wallachian  :  grozde  pl.^  grojde  id. 

(18«5.)  A  large  grape. 

1.  Latin:  **buma8tha,  **buma8ta,  •^bumastas,  **bu- 
masteSy^^bumastis,  **buma8te,  **bama8te,  **bruma8ta, 
••brumastes. 

(186.)  A  grape  with  its  stalk. 

1.  Latin  :  botryo,  *b6trIo,  botiyon. 

(187.)  A  stalk  of  a  grape. 

1.  Latin  :     scopio,    scopTum,    scopus,   *botryD,    *botrfo^ 

V 

botryon,  *8armeiitum ;  *  *esna,  *  'raspatium,  •^moissmay 
*  *marcuui. 
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7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Com.  pinciroe. 
14.  Old  French  :  raste. 

(188.)  A  small  grape  that  dries  before  ripening. 

13.  rRANC0-PR0VEN9AL !   Vaud,  mdh'rin. 

(189.)  A  raisin :  A  dried  grape. 

1.  Latin  :  **pas8ula. 

2.  Italian  :  p&ssola,  p^ula ;  Neap.  pass^. 

9.  SrOMANESE :  Oberl.  euetas  />/.,  *jeuetas  (tVf.),  *juetas  (/rf.), 
uetas  (id,f  ace.  to  Carigiet),  ^euvetas  {id.,  ace.  to  the 
Bible,  Ed.  of  Coire,  1818). 

11.  Catalonian  :  pansa;   Valene.  pansa. 

12.  Provencal  :  pansos  pi.,  passurelos  (id.),  passeriya  (id., 
Nimes);  Ck'p.passarilhos^/.;  Ci^/t/m/ iZot^^r^.  possorillos 
pL,  ^passarillos  (id.). 

14.  Old  French:  passerilles ^/. 

15.  French  :  Ard.  passreill  pi.  passrill  (id.). 

16.  Wallachian:  stafidS  {aec.  to  ** Lexicon"). 

(190.)  A  grape  dried  by  the  sun. 

16.  Wallachian  :    roscichinft,  rosichin&  (ace.  to  Vaillant). 

(191.)  Vine-berries  beginning  to  grow. 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :  Gen.  agr^  pi.  {only  used  in  the 
locution  "  en  agri  "). 

(192.)  Small  abortive  vine-berries  without  juice  (coll.). 

13.  Franco-Proven9al  :   Vavd.  desa/mei  j?/.  (Montreux). 

(193.)  A  wild  grape. 

1.  Latin  :  **,  see  (51). 

(194.)  The  skin  of  a  grape. 

1.  Latin  :  vlnac(!us ;  **vinacium,  **vinaceum. 

2.  Italian  :  fi6cine ;  Sienn.  fi6cino ;  Tar.  scarp. 

3.  Sardinian  :  South,  ioddi. 
6.  Genoese  :  beretta. 
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7.  G.vllo-Italic  :  BoL  gofla;  Ferr.  graspaja;  Piedm, 
bu&et,  bursot. 

8.  FRirL-Ofo:  ciifuL 

11.  Cataloman  :  J/ri/.  p^Ilofa,  *pellfr6fo. 
15.  Frenxh  :  Birr,  bourss. 

u9*3.>  The  skin  of  the  trodden  grapes. 
11.  Cataloman  :  prllofii,  ^pallofa, 

,196.  •  Grape- skins  and  grape-stones  either  to  be  trodden  or 
alreadr  trodden. 
7.  Gallo- Italic  :  Com,  vinasc. 

(197.'   Pressed  grapes  ico/O. 
15.  French  :  Ard,  trulee. 

>L^S.^  Pressed  grapes  from  which  the  must  has  not  been 
drawn. 
2.  Italian  :  T-ir.  past ;   Ten,  grandna. 
13.  Franco-Provencal:  Jbr.  genoo. 
15.  French:  JWr.  jon  ^Clamecv', 

(199/.  Besiduum  of  grapes  after  expression. 

1.  Latin:  Tlnact-a,  vinacea />/.,  *brisa:  •*vinacia,**rina- 

cium,   ••vinatium,  ••idnasium,  ••vinaceum,  ••rina- 
cinum,  **Tinarium,  ••acinarium. 

2.  Italian  :  >-inaccia,  *grasse  />/• ;  Crntral  JfareJL  friseo- 
lata  Fahrttitfo  :  S^-t^*.  binazza ;  ^/r.  rinazza,  Tinazzu, 
Tor.  vinaz  :  Xrap^  venacciff,  Tenaeciaw  ;  FVn.  gra^ie 
;..■..  sarpe  /i/.'  ;  Pad.  graspajole;  Vic.  zarpepL;  BelL 
zarpa. 

Z.  S \ RPiNi  AN :  Cf'  »* trr, ' :  binat ta ;  5i^»'  fh .  binazza,  binaocia, 

4.  Spanish  :  orujo,  casca,  *lia;  Arng.  ^'risa. 

5.  PoRTUcrESE:  K^gac"'.  burusr*:  (rri/,  f-aguUo;  BercbvUo. 
«i.  Genofsf  :  rappi/sjsu,  rappu ;  J^rht.  asene. 

7.  Gai.lo-Itai.ic  :  Com,  vinascia  ;  Bera.  grate  pL  ;  Bol. 
vinazza.  irraspa.  graspoja ;  Ft-rr,  gnipa :  J/i>.  gra^ 
/■'.'.:  M'lnr.  graspe /*/. ;  PtS'm.  vinass ;  Pieif, 
Par.  gussab  /»/.,  craspi  ^id, .. 
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8.  Fritjlano  :  trape,  ciarpe. 

9.  Homanese  :  Lower  Eng,  arsuclas  pi. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  vinaci. 

11.  Catalonian  :  brim ;   Valenc,  brisa. 

12.  Provencal  :    destregnado,  ^destrignado,  race  ;    Upper 

DaupL  iDer,  dratsi ;  Biarn.  druse ;  Lower  Lim,  aseno ; 
Central  Rouerg.  tr^co,  *draco;  North.  Bouerg.  trace 
(JEntrapgues) ;  Auv,  ass^. 

13.  Franco- Provencal  :  Neuf,  dzlgno  (South-  West.  Vig- 
noble)  \  Loirer  Bauph.  jmna,;  For.  troulha,  drouacha; 
Vaud.  djeino  {Lavaux)^  dzeino  {id.) ;  Franc.  djSn'. 

14.  Old  French  :  aisne,  esne,  aesne,  aiesne,  ainsne,  asne, 
aine,  ayne,  anne,  gen,  gehne. 

15.  French  :  mare ;  Berr.  rap ;  Month,  djeunn ;  Mess. 
m^er;  Wall,  pacin,  hfimmy  *li^y6mm,  *mor;  Poit. 
rapp ;  Ang.  sep. 

16.  "Wallachian  :  tiseovinft,  teseuvin^  [ace.  to  Vaillant  and 
Pontbriant),  tescoina  {ace.  to  Cihac)^  teseuime  {ace.  to 
Frollo),  trevere,  *treavele  {ace.  to  Pontbriant  and 
** Lexicon *')i  treavere  {id.,  id.);  Kutzo- Wallachian  : 
b&rsii. 

(200.)  What  is  trodden  at  a  time  of  grapes. 

12.  Provencal  :    destregnado,   *destrignado,  destretcho ; 

Lang,  raeado,  prensado,  prenso. 
15.  French  :  marc ;  Champ,  s^r  {Marne) ;  Saint,  treuill^e. 

(201.)  The  pulp  of  a  grape. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Parm.  grass. 

(202.)  Must :  unfermented  wine. 

1.  Latin:  mustum,  r&eemus ;  **mustaticum. 

2.  Italian  :    mosto ;   North.  Cors.  mostu ;  Sass.  mu//u ; 

Sic.  mustu ;    Tar.  must ;    Abr.  milost ;    Neap,  must^  ; 
Rov.  most. 

3.  Sardinian  :  Central:  mustu. 

4.  Spanish:  mosto. 

5.  Portuguese:  mdsto. 
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6.  Genoese  ;  mostu ;  Ment  most. 

7.  Gallo-Italic:  Mil.  most;  Cremn.*miist&r;  Bol.mduBt 
Regg.  mbst ;  Mir.  mos'c  ;  Piedm.  must. 

8.  Friulano  :  most. 

9.  Romanese:    OberL  muost,  *must,  *most,   mdst  (aa 

to  Carigiet). 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  most. 

12.  PRoyEN9AL  :  mous,  ^moustouiro ;  Lang,  moost ;  Qiu^ 
mouch. 

13.  Franco-Proven9AL  :    Jur.  mdta ;   Neuf.  mdt*  {Nori 

and   South-East.  Vignoble) ;    Lower  Dauph.  mouoda 
Vaud.  m6da,  *m6tha,  *moftta. 

14.  Old  French  :  moust ;  Norfn.  moutardd. 

15.  French  :  moftt ;  Champ,  mou  (Marne). 

16.  Wallachian:  must;  Kutzo-WallacAian:  rnxxBtn;  Tstn 

Walhchian)  :  mostu. 

(203.)  The  must  that  comes  out  of  the  grapes  before  the 
are  pressed. 
2.  Italian  :  presmone ;   Ven.  mostadura ;  Pad.  mostaiin 
Ver.  mostiN. 

12.  Provencal  :  Auv.  ramei. 

(204.)  The  must  that  comes  first  out  from  the  press. 
15.  French  :  Champ,  goutt  {Aube). 

(205.)  Strong  thick  must. 
4.  Spanish:  mostazo. 

11.  Catalonian:   Valenc.  most6t,  most&s. 

(206.)  "Weaker  must  procured  by  the  last  pressure. 

13.  Franco-Proven^al  :    Vaud.  trolhu  {Lataux). 

(207.)  The  quantity  of  must  coming  out  from  a  charged  pres 
13.  Franco-Proven^al  :   Vaud.  trolha. 

(208.)  Verjuice  :  The  juice  of  sour  grapes. 

1.  Latin:      omphScIum ;      ••omphacum,      **oniplia: 
**agresta,  **agrestis,  **agrascum,  **verjutum. 
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2.  Italian  :  agresto ;  Neap,  agreste ;  Ven,  gr^sta  ;  Rov. 
agr^st. 

4.  Spanish  :  agrazo. 

5.  Portuguese  :  agrazo ;  GaL  acio. 

6.  Genoese  :  agrassiu  ;  Ment,  aigret. 

7.  Gallo- Italic:  J9o/.  agrsBst^agherst^un;  Piedm.  agr&st 

8.  Friulano  :  agrest,  *grdst. 

10.  Old  Provencal  :  agras,  *eygra8. 

11.  Catalonian  :  agrds;   Valenc.  agv&a. 

12.  Provencal  :  aigras,  eigras ;   Upper  Dauph.  aigr&. 

14.  Old  French  :  vergus. 

15.  French:     verjus;    Month.   v6rdju;     Wail.   vSrdju; 

Vterv.  v^rdjeu ;  Saint  verju. 

(209.)  A  grape-stone. 

I.  Latin  :    vlnaceum ;    **arillu8,   **arillum,   **vinacium, 

*  *  vinatium,  *  *  vinasium,  *  *  vinacinum,  *  *  acinus, 
**acinum,  **aQimen,  **acmen,  **aciimen,  **acermen, 
**acium,  **acimus,  **acinatium,  **acinacium,  **anna, 
••moissina,  **pepinu8. 
.  N.B. — acinus  and  acinum  also  occur,  according  to 
Bie/enbach,  in  the  sense  of  (112,  161,  177). 

2.  Italian  :  vinacciudlo,  *dcino,  *fi6cine ;  Central  March. 
graniello  [Fahriano) ;  Sic.  vinazz61u,  vinazzu,  arir/(faru, 
*arilla ;  Tar.  gridd ;  Neap,  arille,  agrill^ ;  Ten.  zigolo  ; 
Bov.  Yinazz6l. 

4.  Spanish  :  granuja. 

5.  Portuguese  :  bagulho,  grainha,  gradlho. 

7.  Gallo-Italic  :  Mil.  vinasciob ;  Berg,  vinassoel ;  Breac. 
yenasscel ;  Crem.  vinassol ;  Cremn.  yinazzool ;  Bol. 
yinazzol,  *gramustein ;  Jfoe/.  gram usten;  Bomg. Yina,z6l, 
Tinaz6  (Imola) ;  Ferr.  gramostiN;  Barm,  vinaessoel; 
Piac.  racchitt. 

8.  Friulano:  dsin. 

II.  Catalonian  :  br\&a  ;   Valenc.  granulla,  *granutxa. 
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The  present  eolloction  of  Noo-Latin  names  of  reptiles  is 
taken :  1.^  from  a  p;roat  number  of  printed  works,  such  as 
dictionaries,  vocabulnrios,  nomenclatures,  etc.,  some  of  which 
are  very  rare  and  often  out  of  print ;  2.^  from  manuscript 
works,  sometimes  unique,  and  always  very  scarce  or  difficidt 
to  procure ;  3.°  from  my  own  herpetological  notes,  containing 
a  great  number  of  the  vulgar  names  of  reptiles.  Such  names 
I  have  scarcely  ever  ceased  to  collect  from  1843  till  1883  in 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  either  from  the  mouths  of  'peasants  or  from  collectors 
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^f  reptiles.     For  in  my  youth  I  was  something  of  an  herpe- 
tological  amateur  under  the  guidance  of  the  late  well-known 
Zoologist  Charles-Lucian  Bonaparte,  second  Prince  of  Canino, 
^fid  my  eldest  brother.^ 
As  regards  the  Neo-Latin  vulgar  names  of  the  European 
Reptiles  belonging  to  this  very  long,  although  by  no  means 
Complete  list,  they  are  all  headed  by  those  adopted  in  French 
vy  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  in  their  celebrated  work  "Erp^tologie 
g'en^rale  ou  Histoire  naturelle  complete  des  reptiles,"  Paris, 
^^4-54,  in  ten  large  octavo  volumes. 
-P^or  an  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  these  lists  see 
^I>I>endix  IV. 

First  Order.     "  Chelonians  "  or  Tortoises. 

I.  "  ToRTUE  "  (generally),  Tortoise. 

-  Italian  :  tartaruga,   testuggine,   *testddine,   *te8tudo, 

zuca,  *bizzuga,  *bi8cia  scodelliera,  *b6tta  scudellaia,  *b6tta 

aia  (Morri),  *b6tta  scodellaia  (Cherubini),  *b6tta  scudaia 

^  ),  *te8tuggine  scudaia    (id.),  *cucchiara    (id.),  *cucciara 

-  'jj^gongola  (id.).    Sienese;  Roman:  tartaruca;  Neapolitan  : 

:unia,   cestiineja ;  Abnizzese :    cestunija ;   id.  of  Teramo : 

tunaj  ;  Tarantino:  cilon;  Leccese:  cilona;  South,  Calahrian: 

zzarra ;   Sicilian :  tartuca,  scuzzara,  scuzzaira,  scuzzaina ; 

-Tietian :  gagiandra ;  Veronese :  bissa  scudellara ;  Roveretan  : 

asa  scudelera. 

.  Sardinian.  Logudorese:  tostoine.  Cagliantan:  tostoini, 

toinu. 

3.  Spanish  :     tortuga,     *tartaruga     (Schmid),     *tartuga 
almyreno,  I.,  E  iij.). 

4.  Portuguese  :  tartaruga.     Galician :  sapo  concho. 

5.  Genoese  :  tartaruga.    Monagasque ;  Mentonese :  tartiiga. 

1  At  the  fifth  Unione  degli  Sctenzati  Italutni  held  at  Lucca  in  1843,  I  read  a 

^^per  j?iving  the  results  of  my  chemical  researches  on  the  poison  of  the  viper 

^-fticerehe  chimiche  sul  Vtkno  delta  Vipera)  printed  in  the  Gazzetta  Toseana  delle 

^oiefize  Med>co-JUiche  (first  year,  Florence  1843).     As  some  English  writers  have 

attributed  these  researches  to  my  above  mentioned  brother,  I  take  this  opportunity 

of  correcting  the  error. 
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6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  bissa  sciidell^ra,  tartariiga. 
Bergammco :  bissasciillera ;  Brescian :  bissa  scodelera,  b^ssa 
sciidelera;  Cremonese:  bissa  scildelera;  Piedmonteae :  bisaa- 
copera;  Bolognese:  tartaruga;  Modefiese:  galana;  Reggianoi 
bissa  scudlera;  Parmesan',  bissa  scudlara,  tartaruga;  Pic- 
centino  :  bissa  sciidl^ra  ;  Pavese :  bissa  sciidl^ra,  tartaruga ; 
Roniagnuolo :  bessagalana. 

7.  Frioulan  :  copasse,  gajandre. 

8.  Romanese.  Oberland  R, :  schildkrota,  *schiIkrot  (Sale), 
testudna  (Carigiet),  schildkrot  (id.).  Oberhalbstein  R. : 
tartaruga;    Lower  Engadine  R.:   tortuga  (Der,  Die,  Das). 

9.  Catalan  :  tortuga.     Valeiictan  :  tortua. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  tartugo,  tourtugo. 
Boiiquiren  :  tartugou  ;  Languedocien  of  Montpellier :  tartuga, 
tortuga ;  Castrais  :  tourtuo. 

11.  Franco-Occitanian  : 

12.  French  :  tortue.     Walloon  :  tortuw. 

13.  Wallacuian  :  broascft  cestoasd.  Kuizo^Wallachiani 
c^tM. 

II.  **  ToRTUE  terrestre/'  Land  Tortoise. 

3.  Spanish  :  gal&pago. 

4.  Portuguese  :  c&gado. 
7.  Frioulan:  tartarughe. 

9.  Catalan  :  galapat,  ^cal&pat,  *calapa,  *calapety  *gal&pet. 
Valencian  :  galap,  *galdpago  (Orti,  843.). 

III.    **  ToRTUE  PALUDINE,"  MaRSH  ToRTOISB. 

3.  Spanish  :  gal&pago,  *tortuga  macho  (Seckendorff). 

4.  Portuguese  :  cdgado. 

7.  Frioulan  :  magne  copasse,  cad6pe,  codbpe,  c6pe. 
9.  Catalan  :  (as  the  number  II.). 

IV.  **  Tortue  marine/'  Turtle. 

1.  Italian:  *galana.     Pugliese  of  Molfetla:  sartdscin. 

2.  Sardinian  :  tartaruga. 

7.  Frioulan  :  magne  copasse,  tartarughe. 
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12.  French.     Walloon  :  krapd-d-m^r. 

N.B. —  Compare  Latin  teaiudo  with  Italian  testigginey 
Neapolitan  cestunidy  Sardinian  tostdine,  Wallachian  cestoasd ; 
Low  Latin  tartuca,  tartuga,  toriuca,  tortua^  turtus,  galandray 
galanduy  with  Italian  tartaruga  and  *galanay  Roman  tartaruca^ 
Spanish  tortuga,  Valencian  torttm;  Greek  j^eXcow;  and 
Modem  Greek  yeXxovay  with  Tarantino  eiUniy  Leccese  cihna, 
and  P  Italian  *gaiana.  Compare  also  German  schiidkroie, 
literally  "shield  toad,"  with  Italian  *bdtfa  scudaia,  having 
the  same  literal  meaning ;  with  Milanese  bissa  sciidel^ra,  lit. 
"  porringer  snake";  and  with  Gtdician  sapo  concho,  lit.  "  shell 
toad." 

Second  Order.     "  Saurians  "  or  Lizards. 

V.  *'  CAMiLEON,"  Chameleon. 

1.  Italian  :  camaleonte,  *cameleonte.  Neapolitan  :  cara- 
maleonte,  camalionte ;  Sicilian :  camaleonti. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese  :  camaleonte.  Cagliaritan  : 
camaleonti. 

3.  Spanish :  camaleon,  *camalion  (Schmid),  *cameleon  (id.). 

4.  Portuguese  ;  cameleao,  camaleao,  *camaleonte  (Fon- 
seca). 

5.  Genoese  :  camaleonte. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Piedmontese :  camaleonte ;  Bologneae : 
camalednt ;   Ferrareae  :   camaleont ;   Pavese :   camaleont. 

8.  HoMANESB :  cameleon. 

9.  Catalan  :  camalleo,  camale6,  ^caroaleon. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian  :  cameleon^  camaleon,  gambalion, 
gambalien. 

12.  French  ;  cameleon.     Walloon  :  cam^leyon. 

13.  Wallachian  :  cameleon,  camelione. 

N.B.  Compare  Latin  chamasleon  with  all  these  words  and 
Low  Latin  gamaleon  with  Modern  Occitanic  gamhalion, 

VI.  "Gecko." 

1.  Italian  :  tardntola,  *stellione,  •tarentola  (Littr^),  *ter- 
r^ntola   (id.),  'tarantella   (Zanotto).     Sassarese:    tar&ntula; 
Phil.  Trans.  1898-8^  22 
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Neapolitan :  locerta  vermenara,  lacerta  fracetana ;  Tarantino : 
salanitr,  salenitr ;  Leceese :  lucerta  fracetana,  lucerta  verme- 
nara ;  Sicilian :  achirpiimi,  scrippiuni,  scurpiuni,  tigntuni, 
lucerta  libbrusa ;  Padttan :  'liu^rtola  (Patriarchi). 

2.  fiAHDiNiAN.  Logudorese :  tarantula.  Cagliaritan :  pu- 
tilloni. 

3.  Spanish  :  alic&ntara,  'tardntola  (Pareyra). 

4.  PoRTUouESE :  6«ga,  'alic&ntara  (Canto). 

5.  Genoese:. scurpiuQ.  Monagasgiie:  Bcnipiun;  JIfentoiuge: 
Bcnipiyan. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Bologneae  :  tanmtla ;  Bomagnuoh  nf 
Faenza :   tarantula ;   id.  of  Iinola :   tar&ntola. 

8.  ItoMANESE,     Lotcer  Engadine  R. :  *tar&ntola  (Bible). 

9.  Catalan  :  drag6.    Alghereae :  ascurpi. 

10.  Modern  Occitanic.     Nigard:  tarenta,  la^mua. 

12.  French:  *tarentule.  )Fo//oo«  :  "kwatt-pesa  (Remaole). 

N.B. — Compare  Low  Latin  tarantula  with  the  (greater  pert 
of  these  words ;  Latin  stellio,  with  Italian  sfellione  j  Latin 
draco  "  dragon,"  with  Catalan  dragi ;  Low  Latin  teorpie, 
meaning  sometimes  "  gecko,"  with  Sicilian  sckirpium ; 
Genoese  ictirpiun,  and  Algherese  ascurjA. 

YII.  "L£zard"  (generally  the  small  species),  LiZABD. 

1.  Italian:  luc^rtola,  •lucerta,  *lac6rtola,  •lac^rta.    Msr- 

chigiaiio  of  Faiio :  raganella;  Sae«arese:  tilichelta;  Tempiett: 
ziricholta;  Abruzzae:  lusc^rta,  nusc^rta;  id.  of  Teramo\ 
acertarall ;  Tarantino ;  lucert ;  Capo  di  Lecce  :  sarica ;  Calo' 
brian:  scefrate ;  Southern  Cahhrian  of  Gerace:  zzafrate; 
Venetian:  Werta,  lu«^rtoIa ;  Vicenliiio:  risardola;  Vo'oneie: 
os^rtola ;  Roreretan  :  userdola. 

2.  Sardinian.     Logndorene :  liligherta,  •tiliguerta  (Cetti).^ 
Cagliaritan:  caluxertula,  luxertula,  'caluacerta  (Diez). 

3.  Spanish  :   Ingartija,  •iagartezna,     Aragonese  : 
tesa,  aangartana,  eugardajiua. 

4.  Portuguese:  lagartixii. 

5.  Genoese:  grigua.  Monagasque: 
labreoa. 


la.     .Aragonese :   aangMP 

:  palabrunaj^MJfl^^H 
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6.  Qallo-Italic.  Milanese:  liiserta.  Verhanese:  vissopola; 
Bergamasco:  loaerta;  Bresciano :  liiserta;  Piedmontese :  la«erta, 
la^erda ;  Bolognese :  lu^erta ;  Reggiano :  arsintella ;  Parmesan  : 
ar«intdla>  lu«erta ;  Pavese  :  liiserta  ;  Bamagnuolo  :  luaerta. 

7.  Frioulan  :  Hserte,  Ksierte,  lus^rte. 

8.  SrOMANESE.  Oherland '  R. :  luschart,  luschard,  luzert, 
quatterpiergia.  Heinzenberg  B. :  da  quatter  pezzas ;  Bergun 
R. :  zerp  da  quatter  pezzas ;  Upper  Bngadine,  B. :  lucerta ; 
Lower  JEngadine,  B :  liiseharda ;  Eastern  Tyrolese  of  Gardena : 
lingiola ;   Western  Tyrolese  of  Sulzberg  :  niagnola. 

9.  Catalan  :  sargantana,  ^serguentana.  Valencian :  sarga- 
tana,  sergatana,  sergantana,  sergancana. 

10.  Modern OcciTANiAN.  Provencal:  lagramuzo^ lagramuo 
laDgramuOyloDgamuo,  laDgromu,  largamuo,  lagar-muroy  grate 
mure,  chaou-de-San-Peire.  uLofNimes:  anglorso;  id.ofCuges 
loumbrigucto  ;   id.  of  the  Hautes-Alpes  : .  larmuza.     Nigard 
estrapioun, lagramuza;  Civennois:  angloro, petiDgloro^rigolo^ 
rigotou;   Vicarais:  \a,Tmuzo;  Languedocien  of  Montpellier:  an 
grola,  grata-muralhas,  onglora,  rigoloun;  id.of  Colognac:  ren 
golo,  lengloro,  lengrolo,  engloro,  lagremuzo,  grizolo;  Castrais 
engrizolo  ;  Aghiois :  sarnilho ;  Boner gois :  ongrouolo,  ongrolo 
rengloro ;  id,  of  Saint-Bauzely :  clobeto,  esclobeto,  ringouleto 
id,  of  Millau  :  engrouolo;  id.  of  Peyrelau  :  ingrono,  engrolo 
id,  of  Campagnac :   engrizouolo ;   id.  of  Aubin :    grochoule 
Southern  Bouergois  of  Villefranche  :  claou-de-sen-Peire,  claou- 
peide ;   id.  id.  of  Nant :   engreoulo  ;   id,  id.  of  Camarks  :   cd- 
gourtino  ;  id.  id.  of  Behnont :  luzerp,  luzdr,  lizert ;  Northern 
Bouergois  of  Entraygues :  serpouleto  ;  Pirigourdin  :  *angrizole 
(Boucherie)  ;  Lower  Limousin :  ^ngrouzouloy  engrozoulo,  *en- 
g^ozooulo  (Boucherie)  ;  Gascon  :  semalho,  sarnalho,  claou-de- 
San-Peire  ;  Bearnese :  singraoulheto,  chichanglo ;  Bayonnais ; 
chichanglo ;  Mi-Pirigourdin :  *angleite  (Garrau) ;  Auvergnat : 
lesearta). 

11.  FRANOO-OccrrANiEN.  For^zien  :  larmuza,  lermiza. 
Dauphinois :  larmiza ;  GSnevois :  linzette,  l^zette,  gremilhette ; 
Lower  Falaison  of  Vionnaz :  lizerna ;  Vaiidois :  lizetta,  lain- 
zar,  lanzer,  linzer ;  id.  of  Lausanne :  gremelhetta ;  Fribourgeois 
Broyard:  lantem^tta;  id.  Qouetso:  lanse;  id.  GruMn:  lans&; 
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Neufchdtelois  of  La  Parome :  lancerda;  id.  of  Lea  Moniagties : 
Tcerda;   id,  of  Val-de-Tr avers  ;   r9arda  ;    id.  of  Val-de-Ituz : 
liincerna;  Jurassien  ofLesFourgs:  lazado;  Franc-Comtois  of 
PlancJter 'lea-Mines:  lozadge;  South-eaMern  VosgienofVetUron: 
labade. 

12.  French  :  lezard.  Berrichon :  ra«iette,  rapiette,  lizette, 
luzette;  Upjyer  Manceaii:  Hzarda;  Champenois  qf  Langrea ;  1^- 
zarde ;  Morcandeau :  luierne,  *luerne,  *luanie,  leujotte ;  id.  of 
t/tfi  Nivernais :  lujar,  beurlujotte ;  id.  id.  of  t/ie  North' West: 
liii«erne,  luisarne  (in  some  parts) ;  Burgundlan :  luzard ; 
Lor  rain  of  Badonviller :  l^zate,  lezate ;  id.  Vexaincourt :  re- 
*  halle  ;  id,  Lnvigmj :  eurhaille ;  id.  Moyenmoutier :  elhate ;  wt 
Saint' Blaise- la- Roche :  lezS, ;  id.  Saales  :  jorjolotte  ;  id.  Pro* 
venchkres-s-Favei  aolhaote;  id.Lmse:  erholate;  id.  Verdenal: 
nazade ;  id.  Port-sur'Seille :  lezed  ;  id.  Th^zey- Saint- Martin : 
couetre-pae  ;  id.  Landremont :  quete-brache  ;  id.  Moitrons  : 
l^zere;  id.  Custines:  quouete-^-brouche ;  id.  Hoiville:  lez6* 
dieu;  id.  Coiirbessaux :  lez^;  id.  Finville:  l^zS;  id.  Sommer* 
iillor :  l^zSque ;  id.  Anthehipt :  n^zegue  ;  id.  Lemainvllle :  W- 
zedieu;  id.  Laloiuf:  lezete;  id.  Vandeleville :  16zdte;  id.  Ma* 
rainville:  l^ze^rd ;  id.  Hergugney:  lezetieu ;  id.  Rugneyi 
lezadhe  ;  id.  Gircourt-les-  Viecilh  :  l^zathioe  ;  id.  Pierre^la* 
Treiche :  lazate ;  id.  Domgermain :  IcLzard ;  id.  Autigny-la" 
Tour :  loj adieu ;  id.  Ahoncourt :  lazeque ;  id.  Maconcourt : 
laiizade ;  id.  Houicourt :  l^zatie  ;  id.  La-Neuve-  Ville'soua^ 
Monffort :  lezathieu ;  id.  LignMlle :  l^zadieu ;  id.  Oelvicourt : 
lazatieu ;  id.  Bouiilonville :  lajaienne ;  id.  Martincourt :  quatre- 
piche ;  id.  Hamonville :  lezer ;  id.  Le  Tholy :  lohande ;  id.  JRa- 
monchamp:  l^zdde;  id.  Champdray:  leuhaute;  f^.  Orand* 
villers :  lohhatte ;  id.  Deycimont :  lahaute ;  id.  Docellea :  io- 
haute ;  id.  Moyen :  ellehete ;  id.  Vallois :  elh^que ;  id.  io- 
chapelle:  lehate ;  id.  Haillaincille :  Uh&te ;  id.  Bompierrei 
lebhate  ;  id.  Lea  Bouges-Eaux :  elhade;  id.Mazelay:  l^z&de; 
id.  Sanchey :  lohate  ;  Ban-de-la- Roche :  chdnadrelle^  ohnidre^ 
inentre  de  fontaine ;  Meaain :  cou^tr^paye ;  id.  of  Rimilly : 
l&z&r,  cudtatre  ',  oudtdtrepay ;  Walloon :  kwatt-pees,  *kater« 
pi^ge;  Rouchii  q       tr]    o     ;  Afl  qfMatAeugei  quatre-pierre; 
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lezarde ;  Poilevin  :  angro^ze,  angroize,  rapiette,  labreche ; 
Saintongeata :  angTote,  langrote;  id.  JEastern  Saintongeais : 
angroize,  angoize  ;  Angevin  :  lizeard. 

13.  Wallachian:  sopirla,  *8opirla  (Bobb),  *8operla  (id.), 
•serpela  (id.) ;  Istro-  Wallachian :  guSceritsS. 

N.B. — Compare  Latin  lacerta  with  a  great  number  of  these 
words,  which  are  very  often  strange  corruptions  of  it,  such  as 
Lorrain  lizatie,  iojadieu,  Ikhdte^  lohaute,  iohande,  Iq/dietme. 
Others,  however,  are  not  reducible  to  lacerta  or  laceriua,  and 
these  offer  a  good  field  for  investigation,  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult, to  etymologists.  I  shall  limit  myself  to  observing :  1°. 
that  Low-Latin  acorpio,  as  Ni9ard  esfrapioun,  seems  to  have 
been  used  not  only  for  "  gecko,"  but  also  for  "  lizard ;"  2°. 
that  Beggiano  aminUlla  points  to  **argentum,"  on  account 
perhaps  of  the  sometimes  rather  silvery  appearance  of  the 
abdominal  plates  and  scales  of  the  tail  of  this  pretty  little 
creature;  3°.  that  Chambure's  derivation  of  luiserne  from 
"  lucerna,"  given  in  his  "  Glossaire  du  Morvan,"  Paris,  1878, 
receives  confirmation,  as  I  think,  from  Fribourgeois  lanternktta, 
which  points  to  "  lantema,"  very  much  in  the  same  way  that 
liiiserne  points  to  "  lucerna." 

VIII.    "  LIZARD   Vert  "    (also  the  "  Lezard   Ocelle  "), 

Green  Lizard. 

1.  Italian  :  ramarro,  *lucertolone,  *lucertola  verde,  *liguro 
(ifonti),  *luc6rtola  verminara  (Cherubini).  Aretino :  rdgono ; 
Roman  :  rdgano ;  Marchigiano  of  Fano :  raganacc ;  Neapolitan  : 
sajettone,  tamarro,  lancellotto ;  Nolano :  r&cano  ;  Ahruzzese  : 
rdchon ;  Tarantino :  lucirton  ;  Leccese  :  lucerta  erde,  lucertone 
erde  ;  Capo  di  Lecce :  sarm^nula ;  Calabrian :  scefroriu  ;  S/- 
cilian  :  lucirtuni ;  Venetian :  leguro,  languro,  lu«erta  verde ; 
Vicentino:  ligoro,  ligaoro;  Veronese:  ligador;  Bella nese : 
martinc6z,  saltamartin ;  Roveretan :  lugord,  ligord,  lugor. 

2.  Sardinian  :  Cagliaritan  :  calux^rtula  manna. 

3.  Spanish  :  lagarto.     Aragoneae :  fardacho. 

4.  Portuguese  :  lagarto. 

5.  Genoese  :  lago.  Monagasque  :  axibertu ;  Mentoneae : 
lasibert. 
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6.  Gallo- Italic.  Milanese:  gh^zz.  Comasco:  lingor; 
VaftelUnese  of  Tirana :  Hgor ;  Verhaneae  :  lingori ;  Bergatnaseo 
of  Valle  Gandino :  ligorii,  ligur,  Hgurt ;  id,  of  Valle  Bretn^ 
hann :  martinas ;  id.  of  Valle  di  Scalve :  leii ;  Bresciano : 
lii'jertu,  Hgoi ;  Cremonese :  lu>jert6on ;  Piedmonteae :  IajoI»  ajol, 
la^erta  verde ;  Bolognese :  liguri ;  Modenese :  rugr61,  urgol, 
rugol ;  Ferrarese :  algur,  argur,  alguor,  ligor,  liguor ;  Man^ 
tnan :  lugher,  lugar,  liiaerton  ;  Parmesan  :  rang611,  rig611 ; 
Parese  :  alio ;  Romagnuolo  :  mar. 

7.  Frioulan  :  8b6rf,  sbftrs. 

9.  Catalan  :  llangardaix,  llagardaix,  Uagart,  *llengar- 
daix,  *llegart,  lluert  (in  some  parts).    Mq/orcan :  lagart. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  limber,  laiinber, 
lainber,  ringrolo.  C^vennoin  :  laouzet,  laouze,  letrou,  sernalhoy 
rasrido.  Languedocien  :  laouzer,  lazer,  lezer,  letroun ;  id,  of 
Monfpellier :  sernalha,  sarnalha ;  Southern  Rouergois  of  Nant : 
luzerp,  Hzert,  *liz6rp  ;  Upper  Limousin  :  luzer ;  Lower  Litnou^ 
sin  :  llz^r  ;  Gascon  :  luzer,  laouzer. 

11.  Franco-Occitanian.  Dauphinois  :  lhi«or,  *larmiis 
(Charapollion) ;  Gdnevois  :  linzard  ;  Vaudois  :  verd^  ;  JtirfM-- 
sien :  verdot. 

12.  French  :  lezard  vert.  Berrichon ;  lizanvert,  lizard, 
lizerd,  sacavert ;  id,  of  Cluis-Neuvy  :  milanvert ;  Champenoin : 
verdriot ;  Morvandeau  :  varduiot ;  id,  of  the  Niieniais  :  veur- 
delle ;  Burgundian  :  verdelle  ;  id,  of  the  Tonne  :  verde^iau ; 
Walloon  :  vett  kwatt-pess  ;  Poiteiin  :  lavert,  lavart,  lazvart ; 
Saintongeais :  lazert,  azert. 

N.B. — The  etymology  of  several  of  these  names  is  very 
obscure  indeed,  but  many  of  them  are  related  1°.  to  "  la- 
certus,"  as  Spanish  lagarto,  Catalan  lUigdrdaix^  lldngdrdaix^ 
lluert,  with  a  great  many  other  of  this  list ;  2^.  to  "  viridis,'* 
as  Vaudois  verde  with  other  four  or  five  ;  3°  to  Latin  lacertus 
riridis,  as  Mentonese  lasibert,  Monagasque  axibertu,  and 
Poitevin  lazvart,  lavart  or  lavert ;  but  Saintongeais  iazert  or 
azert  points  simply  to  •*  lacertus  ";  4°.  it  seems  difficult  not  to 
connect  Veronese  ligador,  Vicentino  ligadro,  Ferrarese  aigudr 
(note  the  stress)  with  the  scientific  form  alligatore,  although 
this  refers  to  an  entirely  different  Saurian  not  found  in  Italy. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  observe  the  association  of  the  proiKk** 
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name  of  Martin  with  that  of  this  lizard  in  Bellunese  martincoz 

or  saliamartin  and  in  Bergamasco  martinas.    Romagnuolo  mar 

(for  r'mar)  seems  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Italian  ratnarro,  the 

derivation  of  which  from  rame  "  copper  "  and  its  comparison 

with  German  kup/ereidechse  "copper  lizard"  are  mentioned 

by  Diez  at  page  392  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his  "  Etymolo- 

gisches  Worterbuch  der  Romanischen  Sprachen,"  Bonn,  1878 ; 

although  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  termination  -arro,  with 

double  r,  which  is  very  different  from  the  Roman  termination 

-aro  with  a  single  r,  the  latter  of  which  corresponds  to  the 

Tuscan  -aw,  as  in  carbonaio,  rom.   carbonaro   "  coal-man." 

This  beautiful,  dazzling,  and  really  fascinating  saurian  has 

been  very  appropriately  described  under  his  actual  Florentine 

and  only  good  standard  Italian  word  ramarro  by  the  greatest 

of  all  the  Italian  Poets  in  his  '*  Inferno,"  xxv.  terz.  27  : 

**  Como  '1  ramarro  sotto  la  gran  fersa 
De'  di  canicular,  cangiando  sicpe, 
Folgore  pare,  se  la  via  attraversa." 

As  the  green  li%ardy  under  the  great  scourge 
Of  days  canicular ,  exchanging  hedge, 
Lightning  appeareth,  if  the  road  it  cross. 

(Longfellow,  slightly  altered,) 

IX.    "  GONGYLE,"  SkINK. 

1.  Italian.     Sicilian  :  tiru. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese  :  tiligugu,  tilingoni  (Cetti). 
CagUaritan :  sazzaluga. 

N.B. — These  words  have  no  relation  to  the  Latin  scincm. 
It  seems  probable  that  their  first  part ''  tili,"  which  may  also 
be  found  in  Sassarese  tilichelta  and  Logudorese  tiligheria 
*'  lizard,"  may  have  originally  had  a  generic  meaning.  This 
remark  applies  also  to  the  first  part  of  Tempiese  ziricheltay 
where  ziri  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Sicilian  tiru  and  Italian 
*lirOy  this  last  (under  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Academy 
of  la  Crusca)  meaning  or  having  meant  "  viper  "  ! 

X.  "Sbps." 

1.  Italian  :  *cicigna.  Roman :  fienar61a  ;  Leccese  :  ser- 
piula ;  Sicilian  :  cicigghiu. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese:  liscierba.  Cagliaritan:  schili« 
gafenu,  lanzinafenu. 
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3.  Spanish  :  *sepa  (Seckendorff),  •sepedon  (id.),  ^sipedon 
(id.),  *sipidon  (id.). 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.  Provencal:  lagramuzo,  *rasado. 
Ni^ard :  agulhouu  de  pra ;  Langtiedocien  of  Montpellier : 
nadiuel. 

N.B. — Spanish  *8epa,  etc.,  are  the  only  words  related  to 
Latin  seps ;  serpittla  points  to  "  serpens " ;  *cieigna  and 
cicigghiUf  to  ''  ccocns "  and  to  Low- Latin  cicina,  cedeula 
"slow- worm" ;  fienardlay  achiligqfenu,  lanzinafenu^  liscierba,  and 
agulhoun  de  pra  "  sting  of  meadow  "  remind  us  of  "  foenum^ 
herba,"  and  "pratum,"  on  account  either  of  the  slender 
shape  of  the  aepa^  or  because  this  innocent  reptile,  with  very 
small  eyes,  delights  in  meadows  amidst  grass  and  hay.  With 
regard  to  nadiuel^  this  word  is  simply  the  phrase  "  has  no 
eye,"  or  n'  a  d'  iiieL 

XL  "Orvet,"  Slow- worm. 

1.  Italian  :  lucignola,  lucign61a,  cecilia,  angue,  ^anfe^bdna 
(Vallisneri),  •orbescicolo  (id.),  *orbettino  (Nazari),  ^serpSnte 
vermo  (Cherubini),*serpente  vetro  (id.),  *serp^nte  fragile  (id.), 
*8ubb6rgola  (id.),  solifuga  (id.),  biscia  6rbala  (Monti),  drbiga 
(Gambini),  orbetto  (id.),  orbisolo  (Pirona),  ferula  (Patriarchi). 
Ho f nan :  cecella,  cecigna ;  luscengola  (in  some  parts)  ;  Neapo^ 
Ulan  :  sparte-matremmuonio;  Venetian:  lanza,  anza;  Paduanz 
orbesiol  (Nardo);  Vicentino:  bissorbola,  bissa  orbola;  Belluneaei 
orbisigola,  orbi^iola,  revcAca ;  Rovcretan  :  orbi^ola,  orbarola. 

3.  Spanish  :  *cecilia  (Velasquez),  •culebra  vidriosa  (Sek- 
kendorff),  *8erpiente  quebradiza  (id.),  *anfisbena  (Schmid). 

4.  Portuguese  :  licran9o,  Hcan9o,  *amphi«bena  (Wagener)^ 
amphe«ibona  (id.).     Galician  :  liscacer,  liscancre,  bichorro. 

5.  Genoese  :  soixella,  scixiiclla,  sagogiiia.  Monagaaque : 
engheju ;  Mentoncse:  angriiej. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  orbi5o,orbesin.  Lower  Milanese  i 
giazzo,  vermiso  ;  Brianzuolo :  tobivora ;  Comasco  :  orbixola, 
tobisola :  Vatellinese  :  vidarbola ;  Verhanese :  bissorbola,  bissa- 
bissorbola;  Piedmontesei  orbaciol:  Bolognese:  urb«^in;  Mav^ 
titan:  orb«in;  Parmesan:  orbsein;  Pavese:  *mil6  (Manfredi); 
Ravennate :  serpen  d'  vedur. 
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7.  Frioulan  :  uarbite,  uarbitul,  uarbirin,  «gurbi«ul. 

8.  RoMANESE :  Oherland  R, :  cischeglia,  cerscheglia.  Ober- 
halhstein  R, :  schischeglia ;  Upper  Engadine  R. :  serpaint ; 
Lower  Engadine  R, :  orba,  serpaischen. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  ourguelh,  ourguel, 
orvari,  *ourguei.  Ni^ard:  agulboun ;  Cicennoin:  nadiuel, 
nadiel,  anadiuel ;  AgSnois  :  liset ;  Rouergois  of  Montbazens  : 
naduel,  noduel,  nondudl ;  id.  of  SSverac :  buorlhe,  borlhe ; 
Northern  Rouergois  :  odu^l,  ozu^l ;  id,  id.  of  Car  lades  :  borli; 
Gascon :  anilh. 

11.  Franco -OcciTANT AN.  ForSzien:  anlvel,  borliou,  bordou, 
borgnou.  Dauphinois:  argu^ou;  GSnevois:  lanvoui  (pronounced 
"lanwi"  according  to  Prof.  Rieu) ;  Lower  Valaisan  of  Vionnaz : 
anv^;  Vaudois:  anvou^,  orvet,  lainzer;  Jurassien:  borgne, 
borne,  bone  ;  id.  of  the  Fourgs  :  auva,  ova,  bouanou  ;  Franc- 
Comtois:  anvoie,  anveau,  anvd  (Chambure);  id.  of  Baume: 
an  vet,  dan  vet,  danvouet;  id.  of  Plancherks-Mines :  denveu. 

12.  French  :  orvet,  *aveugle,  ^serpent  aveugle,  *envoye, 
•serpent  de  verre,  *anguille  de  haie  (Humbert),  *roquet 
(HautMaine),*du«il  (Nancy).  Berrichon:  anoeil,  aneu, langou, 
borgne;  Western  Berrichon:  angou  ;  Uppei*  Manceau:  auvet, 
auvin ;  Morvandeau :  lanviau ;  Burgundian  :  lanveau  (Cham- 
bure) ;  Lorrain  Vosgien :  anveu,  dzai ;  id.  of  Montb^liard : 
anvet,  dan  vet,  danvouet ;  Ban-de- la-Roche:  autre  vie;  Messin: 
bo{igne  ;  id.  of  RSmillt/  :  b6gn  ;  Walloon  :  dizi,  dzi,  cizai ; 
Namurois  :  scorlo  ;  id.  of  Luxembourg  :  cawet  ver  ;  Picard : 
corpion  ;  Upper  Norman :  orv^re  ;  Norman  of  the  Bessin  : 
OTYer;  Poitevin:  80urd,angueneuil (Chambure);  Saintongeais : 
gnieul;  Angevin  of  Segri :  an  vain;  Gallot:  anva,  auv^,  anvai*. 

13.  Wallachian:  ceciliz,  serpe  orb  curt  (Bobb). 

N.B. — Cascilia,  from  **  ca)cu8,"  is  the  Latin  name  of  this 
saurian,  which,  on  account  of  its  very  small  eyes,  ignorant 
peasants  suppose  to  be  blind.  Italian  cecilia,  Roman  cecella, 
Romanese  cischeglia,  and  Wallachian  ceciliz  derive  from 
caeciliay  but  "  orbus,"  in  the  sense  of  "  blind,"  is  the  root  of  a 
much  greater  number  of  words  belonging  to  this  list,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  diminutive  forms  orbiao,  Milanese  ;  urbsein, 
Bolognese ;  uarbiful,  Frioulan  ;  orcet,  French.     Other  names 
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are  related  to  French  borgne  "one-eyed,"  as  Rouergois 
buorlhe  ;  For^zien  borgnou  or  bordou ;  Jurassien  bome^  bdne, 
and  bouanou  ;  Messin  bdgn.  The  phrase  "  has  no  eye  *'  n*  a 
d'  iuel  {see  p.  322)  is  recognized  in  C^vennois  nadtml,  nadielj 
and  anadiuel;  Rouergois  naduil,  noduSl,  nonduil,  oduil^ 
and  ozuil ;  Gascon  anilh ;  Berrichon  anoeil  or  aneu ;  Sain- 
tongeais  gnieul;  Poitevin  angueneuil,  the  first  element  of 
which  points  to  "anguis"  snake.  "  Angois  "  is  also  related  to 
ItsilisLn  angue ;  Ginevois  lanvoui ;  Yalaisan  anr^ ;  Franc-com- 
tois  danvouet ;  French  *enroye ;  Western  Berrichon  angoa  ; 
Burgundian  lanveau. 

Third  Order.   "Ophii»tans"  or  Snakes. 
XII.  "  Serpent,"  Snake  (generally)  and  (particularly) 

COULEUVRE,"  NoN-VENOMOUS   SnAKE. 

■ 

1.  Italian:  s^rpe,  serpente,  *angue,  *colubro,  •colubre, 
biscia.  Livomese :  selp^nte  ;  Roman :  s^rpa ;  Northern  CoT" 
sican  :  serpu ;  Sasmrese  :  salpa,  silpenti,  colora ;  Tempiese  : 
salpi,  salpenti ;  Southern  Corsican :  sarpi,  sarpenti ;  Neapolitan  z 
scorzone;  Tarantinoi  scurzon;  Calabrian:  cursune:  Sicilian: 
serpi,  sirpenti,  culovria  ;   Venetian  :  bissa,  •serpento. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese  :  serpente,  colora.  Cagliaritan : 
serpenti,  coloru. 

3.  Spanish  :  serpiente,  sierpe,  culebra,  *culebro.  Asturian : 
cu^lebre. 

4.  Portuguese  :  serpente,  serpe,  cobra.  Oalician :  eobrega  ; 
id,  of  the  Bierzo  :  crioba. 

5.  Genoese  :  serpente,  bisc-cia.  Monagasque :  sarpente  ; 
Mentonese :  serpent,  biscia. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese  :  serpent,  bissa,  biss.  Comasco : 
verm  ;  Valteilinese  :  verom  ;  Val  di  Blenio :  bi886gn  ;  Berga-- 
ftiosco  :  serpent,  b^ss  ;  id,  of  Val  di  Scalve  :  erem  ;  id  of  Valle 
Cavallina :  erem,  v^rem  ;  Piedmontese :  serp,  serpent :  Bohn 
gnene  :  serp^int,  bessa ;  Mod^nese :  serpeint ;  Parmesan :  bissa ; 
Romagnuolo :  sarpent. 

7.  Frioulan  :  serpint,  biss,  bisse. 
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8.  RoMANESE.  Oberland  It, :  siarp.  Bergun  iJ. :  zerp  ; 
Lower  Engadine  R, :  serp,  aerpaint. 

9.  Catalan  :  serp,  serpent,  *vibre,  culebra. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal:  s^r,  ass^r,  assear, 
sarpen,  giscl&,  colobro,  colobre,  coulobri,  coulobre,  anguilho 
de  botiisoun,  anguielo  de  bouisoun.  id,  of  Aries:  calobrou ; 
Langudocien  :  ser,  serp,  serpent,  sarpent ;  id,  of  Montpellier  : 
anguiala  de  bartas,  anguiala  de  garriga ;  Touhmain :  coulobro ; 
JRouergots  :  serpen,  gJscl&s,  giscle  ;  Upper  Limousin ;  barboto ; 
Bearnese :  quiraule ;  Auvergnat :  chear ;  id,  of  ClertnonU 
f errand :  bissa  ;   Upper  Aucergnat :  boba. 

11.  Franco-Occitanian.  Forizieni  gisclou.  Dauphinois: 
sarpin,  coulu vra  ;  Savoyard :  sarpsfe  ;  GSnevois :  sarpent,  ser- 
pent ;  Vaiaisan  of  Val  d'  Ilfiez  :  borthiau  ;  Lower  Valaisan  of 
Vionnaz  :  serp^  ;  Vandois :  serpein  ;  Fribourgvois  Gru4rin  : 
serpin  ;  Neufchdtelois  of  Les  Montagnes :  sarp& ;  id.  of  Val-de- 
Travers :  sarpin  ;  South-eastern  Vosgien  of  Ventron :  kelieve  ; 
id.  id.  of  Vagney  :  k^li^ve  ;  id.  id.  of  Ramonchamp  : 
couleuve. 

12.  French  :  serpent,  couleuvre,  *couleuvre  de  haie, 
*anguille  de  haie,  *givre  (heraldic).  Berrichon :  sarpen te,  ser- 
pente,  couleuve,  anguille  de  boisson;  Burgundian:  sarpant; 
vivre,  guivre,  *vouipre,  *vevre  ;  Lorrain  of  Vexaincourt  ?  co- 
lieure ;  id.  Mailly :  coHeuve ;  id.  Laneuvelotte :  colufe ;  id. 
Anthelupt :  couldve ;  id,  Maconcourt :  couiuvre ;  id.  Domger- 
main:  quivre;  id.  Autigny-la-Tour:  queiuvre;  id,  Trampot: 
couiUuvre ;  id,  Pergny-sous-Mureau :  quieuvre ;  id.  Circourt' 
8'Mouzon  :  quei'euvre ;  id.  Liverdun :  couleufe ;  id.  Le  Tholy  : 
colftve;  id.  Champdray:  colOre;  Lorrain  Vosgien:  cuelieve 
(Nancy);  id.  Meusien  of  Dommartin:  serpent;  Ban-de-la- 
Roche:  coulieuve;  Messin:  coHeufe,  wivre;  Walloon:  si^rpin, 
colow,  coloAv ;  Ardennois  of  the  Condroz :  calowe ;  Namurois : 
coloflt ;  Picard :  serpin,  kyuyeuv ;  Norman  :  couHeuvre ;  id, 
of  the  Vexin  :  could ve ;  id.  of  Valognes :  quiUeuvre ;  id.  of 
Mortain :  couvre ;  Poitevin :  vremine,  lie,  allant ;  id.  of  Saint* 
Maixent :  vremena^  ;  Gallot :  caleuve. 

13.  Wallachian  :  Serpe,  searpe,  sarpe,  SopirlS  (Cihac). 
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XIII.    "  ElAPHE  a  QUATRE  RAIES. 


9f 


1.  Italian.   Marchigiano  of  Fabriano :   gcorsone ;  Roman  : 
cerviotto,  cervone,  Bcorzone,  *correntone. 
3.  Spanish:  alicante. 
6.  Gallo-Italic.  Ferrarese :  scurzon. 
10.  Modern  OcciTANi AN,  Nigardi  bisas,  besas. 
12.  French  :  couleuvre  k  quatre  raies,  quatre  raies. 

XIV.  "Elaphe  d'Esculape." 

1.  Italian  :  saettone,  *i&ciilo,  *ba8toniere  (Pirona),  *acdnzia 
(Azzolini),  •biscia  da  prato  (Malaspina),  *angi6  (Tiraboschi), 
*8mil6rdo  (id.),  *biscione  inglese  (Cherubim).  Sicilian :  saet- 
tuni ;  Venetian  :  carbonazzo,  carbonasso ;  Vicentino  :  scar- 
bonazzo  ;  Roveretan :  carbonaz. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese  :  serpan.  Bergamasco :  bissill ; 
id,  of  Valle  San  Martina :  gat6be ;  Mantuan :  ansa,  angia ; 
Parmesan  :  bissa  da  pr^. 

10.  Modern  OcciTANiAN.     Nigard:  bisan. 

12.  French  :  esculape,  serpent  d'Esculape,  couIeuTre 
d'Esculape. 

XV.  "  Tropidonote  a  collier,"  Water- adder. 

1.  Italian  :  vipera  acquaiuola,  biscia  acquaiu61a,  sdrpe  ao* 
quaiu61a,  *biscia  del  collare  (Gambini),  *  vipera  d'acqua  (Me- 
taxa),  *marasso  d'acqua  (id.),  *serpente  nuotatore  (id.),  •an- 
guilla  di  siepe  (id.),  *natrice,  *piccol6cchio  (Pirona),  *colabro 
dal  collare  (id.).  Roman:  carbone,  magnar6spi;  Leccesei 
casara,  l^sena,  lessendra,  serpe  pintu,  ipera  d'acqua ;  Sicilian : 
guisina  ;    Vicentino  :  ranar61a. 

2.  Sardinian.  Logudorese :  pibera  de  abba.  Cagliaritan : 
pibera  de  aqua. 

5.  Genoese  :  bisc-cia  d'a^gua.  Monaga^que :  bisc-cia  ratie* 
ra ;  Mentonese  :  biscia  ratiera. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  bissa d'acqud.  Upper Milanede: 
bissa  ranera;  Bresciano:  vipera  d'aqua ;  Bolognese:  bessamda; 
Mantuan :  biss ;  Parmesan :   bissa  da  aqua,  bissa  da  I'aqua, 
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*mi6  (Malaspina) ;  Pavese :  bissa  d'aqua :  Romagnuolo  :  bes- 
sansula,  bessa  ansula. 

7.  Frioulan  :  madracc. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Nigarcl:  vipera ;  Languedocien  : 
vipero ;  Castrais :  serp  a  coulie,  serp  a  coli^  (Gary). 

12.  French  :  couleuvre  &  collier,  couleuvre  d'eau,  serpent 
d'eau,  serpent  nageur  ;  Saintongeau :  sarpent  beyinee. 

13.  Wallachian  :  nUpHrca,  nopircS,  serpe  de  apX  (Bobb). 

XVI.  "  Tropidonote  Vip£rin." 

1.  Italian  :  vipera  acquaiu61a  a  scacchi.     Roman :  zinna- 
vacche,  magnasorci,  scacchi^ra ;  Smsarese:  pibbara;  Tempiese: 
pipara. 
•    2.  Sardinian.  ,  Logudorese :   pibera.     Cagliaritan :   pibara. 

12.  French  :  viperiue. 

XVII.  "Coronelle  LissE." 
12.  French  :  lisse. 

XVIII.  "  Coronelle  Bordelaise." 
12.  French  :  couleuvre  bordelaise. 

XIX.  "  Zamenis  Vert  et  Jaune." 

1.  Italian  :  biacco,  *baccbio  (Casaccia),  *8erptete  uccella- 
tore  (Pirona).  Roman:  mil6rdo,  bello;  Leccese:  scursune ; 
Vicentino:  anza. 

2.  Sardinian  :  colora  puzzonargia. 

5.  Genoese  :  bisc-cia  oxelinha. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  5mir61d,  mirold,  bil6,  scorson, 
*smilord6n  (Biondelli),  *mil6rd  (id.).  Verhanese :  rattera ; 
Bergama^co  of  Valle  Cavallina :  erem  horgat^r ;  Parmesan : 
ini6;  Paveae:  mil6. 

7.  Frioulan:  magne. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Nigard:  bisa;  Upper  Auvergnat : 
dzaspi. 
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12.  French:  couleuvre  verte  et  jaune,  yerte  et  jaune. 
Saintongeais  :  dard,  derd,  silant. 

XX.  "  Zam^nis  Vert  et  Jaune.    Vari^6  noire." 

1.  Italian.   Lecceae;   serpe  niuru ;   Bellunese:   carbonaz. 
7.  Frioulan  :  carb6n,  carbonazz,  9harbonazz. 

XXI.  "  Vipere,"  Adder. 

I.  Italian  :  vipera,  *vipra,  ^marasso,  *tiro  (Crusca). 
Country  Florentine :  lipera ;  Leccese  :  ipera ;  Sicilian :  vipara. 

3.  Spanish:  vibora. 

4.  Portuguese  :  vibora.     Galician :  naya,  sacaveira. 
6.  Genoese:  vipera. 

6.  Gallo- Italic.  Milanese  :  vipera.  Comasco :  lipara ; 
Bergamasco :  lipera,  lipera,  ipera,  ^pera ;  Bolognese  :  vepera ; 
Modenese:  vipra;  Ferrarese:  vipara;  Parmesan;  vipra;  2Jo- 
magnnolo :  vepara ;  id,  of  Imola  :  vepra. 

7.  Frioulan  :  vipare,  lipare. 

8.  Romanese.  Oberland  It. :  vivra,  *viura  (Sale),  vippra 
(Carigiet).  Upper  Engadine  M.:  vipra;  Eastern  Tyrokse  of 
Fassa :  vipera. 

9.  Catalan  :  escorso,  escurso,  vibora,  *vipera,  *vibre,  *vi- 
vorii,  *vibria. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provengal :  vipero,  vibro.  JW- 
gard:  vipera;  Languedocien  of  Jfontpellier  :  vibra;  Toulousain: 
bipero ;  Rouergois  :  bip^ro. 

II.  Franco-Occit.vnian.  Lyonnais  :  vipere  ;  Savoyard  : 
vipera;  Lower  Valaisan  o/Vionnaz:  wivra ;  Neufchdteloia  of 
Les  Montagnes :  vivra ;  Franc-Comtois  :  vipare  ;  Jut^assien  : 
vuivra. 

12.  French  :  vipere.  Berrichon  :  evip^re,  verpie,  varpie, 
vouivre  ;  ilorvandvau  :  vip^e ;  Burgnndian :  vipere,  vivre ; 
Lorrain  of  Motbeliard:  voivre  (Burguy);  Messin:  wivre 
Poitecin :  vip^ere. 

13.  Wallachlvn :  ndptlrccl, nopirca, viperS.  Kiitzo-JFaUa' 
chian  :  napurtica ;  Istro-  Wallachian  :  catscii. 
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XXII.  "Aspic." 

1.  Italian:  dspide,  *&8pido,  *a8pe.  Sassarese:  dlpidi ; 
Neapolitan :  ^spede,  &speto,  ^speta ;  Southern  Calabrian : 
&spitu  ;  Sicilian :  £spidi. 

2.  Sardinian.     Logudoreae :  dspide.    Cagliaritan :  dspidi. 

3.  Spanish,     ^spid,  *a8pide. 

4.  Portuguese  :  fapide,  dspid  (Roquete). 

6.  Gallo- Italic.     Piedmonteae :  dspide,  &8pido. 

8.  BrOMANESE.  Upper  Engadine  R,i  aspid;  Lower  Engaditie 
It, :  aspide. 

9.  Catalan:  aspit. 

10.  Modern  Oocitanian.    Ni^ard:  aspic. 

12.  French  :  aspic.  Berrichon  :  aspi ;  Upper  Manceau  : 
aspiquin. 

13.  Wallachian  :  dspid^  &spide. 

XXIII.  "  Vip^re  Prester,"  Black  Adder. 

1.  Italian  :  scorsone.     Sicilian  :  scursuni. 

N.B. — To  the  Latin  words  serpens  and  its  root  scrpo,  coluber, 
vipera  (from  vivipara),  and  a^pis  the  origin  of  a  great  number 
of  the  names  of  the  ophidians  is  due.  They  are  indeed  more 
or  less  altered,  but  their  derivation  is  always  recognizable. 
Such  are,  for  instance,  Sassarese  salpa^  Languedocien  ser, 
Auvergnat  chear,  Tempiese  salpenti,  Cagliaritan  coloru,  Galician 
cdbrega,  Galician  crioba^  Lorrain  quelui>re  and  quivre,  Berga- 
masco  lipera  and  ^pera,  Berrichon  verpie,  Messin  tcii>re,  Nea- 
politan dspetd,  Upper  Manceau  aspiquin,  I  talian  btscia,  Milanese 
bissa  and  biss,  Bergamasco  bess,  etc.,  are  related  to  Portuguese 
bic/io  "  worm,"  for  what  is  "  worm "  in  one  language  may 
become  "  snake  "  in  another.  Compare  Danish  orm,  having 
the  first  sense,  with  Swedish  orm,  used  in  the  second ;  and 
also  Bergamasco  irem,  meaning  sometimes  *^  snake "  and 
sometimes  "  worm."  Perhaps  biscia  (see  Diez,  p.  358)  points 
to  "  bestia."  Venetian  lanza  and  anza  "  slow-worm,"  Mantuan 
anza  and  angia  "  ^laphe  d'Esculape,"  Bolognese  bessanzla 
and  Romagnuolo  bessa  dnzula  [liter,  "snake  angel"),  both 
meaning  "  water- adder,"  are  not  derived,  as   it   has  been 
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supposed,  from  "  anguis,"  any  more  than  Venetian  lanza  and 
anza  (which  derive  from  "lancea"),  but  they  point  to 
"  angela,"  as  it  is  clearly  shown  by  Romagnuolo.  In  some 
legends  snakes  are  considered  as  disguised  fairies,  and  it  is 
not  more  strange  to  consider  them  as  disguised  female 
angels.  Moreover,  the  unlikely  mutation  of  Latin  "  gu  '* 
into  "  z  "  is  opposed  to  the  anguis  theory,  while  anza  from 
anzia  is  explained  by  the  suppression  of  the  /  of  the  Bolognese 
word. 

Fourth  Order.     "Batil\chians*' or  Frogs. 

XXIV.  "  Grenouille  "  (generallv),  Frog. 

Italian  :  rana,  ran6cchio,  ranftcchia,  *ranella  (Cherubini). 
Lh'ornese  :  grandcchio ;  Northern  Corsican :  granocchia  ;  JVipa- 

politan  :  granogna,  ran6gna,  ran6nchia,  ranav6ttola  ;  Abruz- 
zeae  :  ranabbott ;  id.  of  Teramo  :  ranocch j  ;  Tarantino  mara- 
vu^tt;  Sicilian:  giurana. 

2.  Sardinian  :  rana. 

3.  Spanish  :  rana. 

4.  Portuguese  :  ra,  *arra.     Galician  :  ran,  ra. 

5.  Genoese  :  nena,  roonetta.     Mentonese  :  granuja,  raina. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese  :  ranna.  Bergamasco :  rana  ; 
Piedmontese  :  ranha  ;  Bolognese  ran6cc,  *ran6cia  ;  Parmesan : 
rana,  ranocc  (Peschieri),  rantocc  (id.) ;  Romagnuoio:  ran&lla; 
id,  oflmola:  ran6ci. 

7.  Frioulan  :  cr6tt,  rane. 

8.  RoMANESE.  Oberland  R. :  rauna,  rouna.  OberAalbatein 
jR. :  rangla  ;  Lower  Engadine  R, :  rana, 

9.  Catalan  :  granola,  *rana.     Majorcan  :  grandt. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Provencal:  granoulho.  Quey- 
ramen  :  grapaout ;  Cerennois :  granouyo ;  Langtiedocien  q, 
Monfpellier :  granoulha,  gragnola ;  Ca^trais :  engragnotOp 
eugragno,  engronoulho,  gragnoto  :  Toulousain  :  granoalho ; 
JRouergois  :  gronoulho,  rone ;  Gascon  :  graoulho,  gramoulho ; 
Bordelais :  rana ;  Bat/onnais :  graoulho 
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11.  Franco- OccTTANiEN.  Forezien:  rana.  Daupldnois: 
ranqueta ;  Loicer  Valaisan  of  Vionnaz :  renadhe  ;  Fribour- 
geois  Gru^rin  :  renaille  ;  NeufchdteUm :  renauille  ;  Jurassien 
oftheFourg%:  reneuille;  Bresaan:  renoille  ;  Franc- Comtois  : 
renouille,  renoueille  (Chambure) ;  id.  of  Plancher-les-Mines : 
crayotte ;  South-Easiern  Vosgien  of  Ventran  :  rene ;  id.  id.  of 
jRamonchamp :  guemouille,  guemouye. 

12.  French  :  grenouille.  Berrichon :  raine,  gueumoilley 
guemoille,  grenoille,  guernouillat  ;  Manceau  :  grenouille ; 
Upper  Manceau:  reii&«elle,  jiloire;  Percheron:  guemaoude; 
Champenois  of  Troyea  :  raigne ;  id.  of  Reinia  :  guernouille  ; 
Morvandeau  :  renoueille,  eurnoille,  eumoueille ;  Burgundian  : 
renouille;  Lorrain  of  Hahlainvillei  guemoAe;  id.  Badonviller: 
guernouye;  id.Trampot:  guernauille;  id.Maconcourt:  grenoue; 
id.  Gelcecourt:  r^ne;  id.  Longuet:  guernouye;  Lorrain  Vosgien: 
rane,  ranotte ;  id.  of  Monthdiard :  renoille ;  id.  of  Luniville ; 
guemaye;  Messin:  gu^rnaille;  id.  of  Remilly:  r^nn ;  Rouchi: 
roigne,  rouene;  Lillois:  guemoule  ;  Ptcar  J :  ragne;  Norman 
Avranchin :  gufenouille ;  id.  of  the  Bessin  :  avriete,  abri^te  ; 
id.  of  Guernsey :  ra'ine ;  Poitevin  :  greneuille,  gueumeuille  ; 
Saintongeais :  gumeuille. 

13.  Wallachian  :  broascS.     Istro-  Wallachian  :  jab3. 


XXV.  "DiscoGLossE  Peint. 


9> 


1.  Italian  :  *Rana  verde  acquaiu61a  (Cherubini),  rana 
acquaioula  (Getti). 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  ranna  de  la  Madonna,  ranna 
de  San  Giovann.     Parmesan  :  camparett  (Peschieri). 

12.  French  :  grenouille  d'aigail  (Jonain).  Saintongeais : 
rane. 


XXVI.  "Grenouille  Eousse. 


f» 


1.  Italian:    rana  prataiudla  (Pirona),  rana  muta  (id.). 
Ahruzzese  of  Teramo :  grassell  P 

3.  Spanish  :  rubeta. 

4.  Portuguese  :  rila,  rubeta. 

PhU.  Tranf.  1888-3^4.  23 
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6.  Gallo-Italic  Milanese :  ranna  de  praa,  fraa,  saltafraa. 
Comasco :  pissacan ;  Cremonese :  camphor  ;  Parmesan :  rana 
da  pr&,  rana  mutta,  campardtt. 

7.  Frioulan  :  cr6tt  di  ro^ade,  crdtt  di  San  Pi^ri,  pissar- 
g6tt. 

N.B. — On  comparing  Latin  rana  and  Low  Latin  ranunculus 
with  the  majority  of  the  names  in  the  preceding  list,  it  will 
appear  that  several  of  them  are  more  or  less  recognizable 
alterations  of  the  Latin.  Such  are,  for  instance,  Italian 
ranocchio  and  *ran^lla,  Livomese  grandcchiOj  Neapolitan 
grandgm  and  randnchid,  Portuguese  *arr5,  Parmesan  rdntoeo, 
Oberhalbstein  Romanese  rangkt,  Gastrais  engragiio^  Bouergoia 
rone,  Dauphinois  ranqueta,  Valaisan  renadhe,  Percheron 
guernaoiuk,  Morvandeau  eurnoueille,  Lorrain  guernoue,  eto. 

XXVIL  "SoNNEUR  A  ventre  couleur  de  feu.** 

I.  Italian  :  botto  (Cherubini).  Liicchese :  boddacchino 
(id.) ;  Bellunese :  budol. 

6.  GALLo-IrALic.  Milanese:  pissacan.  Upper  Milanese i 
bagaggell ;  Ronmgnnolo  of  Imola :  zambeld,  bot. 

7.  Frioulan  :  mucc,  cr6te. 

II.  Franco-Occitanian.    G^nevois:  boc;  Vaudoi^:  hd,  hot 
12.  French  :    •crapaud  pluvial   (Gherubini),   ^grenouille 

sonnante  (Grandgagnage),*  crapaud  sonnant  (id.).  Berrichon: 
sourd,  tk,  ta,  mou,  mou-mou,  muet,  r&le,  r&lett,  ramaige, 
loutaud,  marais  (coUectiv.) ;  Lorrain  Meusien :  bo;  Walloon: 
lurtai;  id.  of  Namiir:  coulouk;  id,  of  the  Luxembourg:  clouk- 
clouk;  id.qftheArdenms:  clouktai,  cloktai,  clouktrai,  crook- 
trai,  clicherou. 

N.B. — Some  of  the  names  of  this  curious  small  batrachian 
are  onomatopoetic,  but  the  sound  of  its  voice  is  not  always 
represented  with  equal  success  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Frioulan 
mncCy  Berrichon  ta  or  mou-mou,  which,  according  at  least  to 
my  ears,  are  farther  from  the  genuine  voice  of  this  little 
creature  than  Walloon  of  Namur  coulouk,  of  Ardennes  clauk* 
trai,  and,  above  all,  of  Luxembourg  clouk-clouk. 


M 
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XXVIII.  "Rainette  Verte,"  Green  Frog. 

I.  Italian:  raganella,ranoccbiella,*granocchiella, ♦ran 611a, 
*ran6cchia  di  San  Martino  (Schneller),  *rana  San  Martino 
(Gambini),*ranetta  verde  (Tiraboschi),  *ranetta,  di  San  Mar-, 
tino  (id.),  *ranetta  di  San  Pi^tro  (id.).  Marchigiano  of  Fano  : 
cantardlla ;  Abruzzese ;  racanella,  rachen  (Costa) ;  id,  of 
Teramo:  rabbu6tt;  Leccese:  ranuocbiedda ;  Venetian:  racola, 
ran^la  (Pirona) ;  Paduan  :  racoleta  ;  Roreretan  :  r&cola  de  San 
^uam,  rana  de  San  Ziiam,  rana  de  Santa  Maria. 

5.  Genoese  :  raena  da  limuin.     Mentonese :  granuja. 

6.  Gallo- Italic.  Milanese  :  *ranna  de  la  Madonna, 
♦ranna  de  San  Giovann,  ranna  samp^der,  ranna  martinna, 
nanastr^U,  marra6tta,  ranetta,  *bagagg611.  Upper  Milanese  : 
bagaggella ;  Valtellinese  :  caiss  ;  Verhanese  :  verd&cola  ;  Ber- 
gamasco :  rana  marina,  rana  sanmartina ;  Bresciano :  rana 
cantarela ;  Piedmontese :  ranba  martinba  ;  Ferrarese  :  ran  in 
dal  Sgnor ;  Mirandolano  :  rana  dal  Sgnor  ;  Parmesan  :  rana 
d'  San  Peder,  ran^la,  ran^inna,  camparett  da  pr^  ranooc 
(Malaspina) ;  Pavese :  ranata,  rana  dal  Signour ;  Pomagnuolo  : 
ranella. 

7.  Frioulan  :  CTa9ule,  bar&cule,  barascule,  racule. 

10.  Modern  Occttanian.  Provencal:  reineto,  brousso, 
Languedocien  of  MontpelHer  :  raineta,  reineta  ;  Rouergois  : 
rone ;  Southern  Rouergois  of  Belmont :  roineto ;  id,  id,  of 
Saint  Sernin :  tzor ;  Northern  Rouergois  of  La  Montague : 
berdon^l ;  Lower  Limousin  :  rale ;  Gascon  :  raineto. 

II.  Franoo-Occitanian.  Vaudois  of  Aigle  :  graisset, 
graissetta. 

12.  French:  raine,  rainette,  *verdier  (Vayssier),  *gre- 
nouillecriarde(Haut  Maine).  Tourangeau:  grenacelle;  Upper- 
Manceau :  grenoisalle,  graissetin ;  Lorrain  Vosgien :  crochotte, 
gu^moye  vouabhe ;  id.  Meusien :  sibourelle,  raine  corasse ; 
Ban-de-la-Roche :  cracbatte;  Messin  of  Rimilly:  vabbe  renn; 
Walloon:  rSnn  coress,  renn  corett;  id.  of  Bois-de-  Viller:  renn 
cornett;  id.  of  Namur:  r^nn  c6ra88,  renn-corett;  Norman: 
gresset ;  Poitevin  :  grenevele ;  Saintongeais :  gumevele,  gr'ne- 
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vele,  gumes^le,   gr'uee^ele,   rane ;    id.  Eastern   Sainiongeais : 
rann. 

N.B. — Some  of  the  preceding  words  point  to  rana  in  a 
diminutive  form  ;  others  to  "  viridis  " ;  others  are  onomato- 
poetic ;  and  a  very  few  are  cognate  to  the  Roman  rdgano 
**  green  lizard,"  or  are  etymologically  perplexing.  For 
instance :  1°.  Italian  *ranell<i,  Leccese  ranucchiedda^  Pro- 
ven9al  reineto,  Tipper  Manceau  grenoiaalie  ;  2°.  Yerbanese 
rerddcola,  Rouergois  berdonil,  Vosgien  gnemoye  vouahhe\ 
3^  Frioulan  crapik,  haracule,  bardscule,  rdculey  and  Venetian 
rdcola ;  4°.  Italian  raganilla,  Abruzzese  rdchen  and  racanklla ; 
6°.  ValtelHnese  caisa,  Rouergois  tzor. 

XXIX.  "  Crapaud/'  Toad. 

1.  Italian:  b6tta,  r6spo,  ♦bufone,  *b6tto  (Ferrari),  *zam« 
baldo  (Tozzoli),  *b6tta  campaiuola  (Cherubini).  Lucchese: 
b5dda ;  Chianautolo  of  Castiglion  Fiorentino :  bottelone ;  Mar* 
chigiano  of  Fahriano :  ciammuotto ;  id,  of  Sinigaglia :  ciamb6tt ; 
Sassarese :  rana ;  Tempiese :  ruspu ;  Neapolitan  :  ranavudttolo, 
granavu6ttolo,  granavufttto,  cranavuottolo,  granavdtta,  grana* 
vuottola,  ruftspo,  vu6tto ;  Abruzzese :  ranabb6tt,  rabb6tt ; 
Leccese :  r^spu ;  Sicilian  :  buffa,  rftspu  ;  Padu^n  :  r6spa  ;  Ft- 
centino  :  crote  ;  Veronese :  rosco,  rosea ;  Roceretan :  rosch. 

2.  Sardinian  :  rana. 

3.  Spanish  :  sapo,  escuerzo,  jaen  (Figuera).  Aragonese : 
zapo. 

4.  Portuguese  :  sapo.     Galician :  escorzo,  *coguerzo. 

6.  Genoese  :  baggiu,  rospu.  Monagasqiie :  bagiu ;  Ment<h 
nese:  babi. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese :  sciatt,  pabbi,  babbL  Comasco : 
pabi ;  Ticinese  of  Bellinzona  \  verdacca;  Yerbanese  of  Val  An* 
zanca :  ciatt ;  Bergamasco  :  sat ;  Bresciano  :  rapatii ;  Cremih^ 
iiese  :  zatt ;  Piedwontese  :  babi ;  Bolognese  :  rdsp,  ruspdt,  b5t, 
b6ta ;  Jfodenese  :  pacciana  ;  Mantnan  :  fada  (ugly  toad)  ;  Mi* 
randolano:  fada;  Parmesan:  fada;  Pavese:  zat;  Romagnuoh: 
zambeld,  zambdlgh,  zambeldgh,  bot;  id,  of  Inwla:  butaraza. 

7.  Frioulan  :  save,  «av,  rdsp,  cr6tt  mal6s,  mal68. 


^ 
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8.  RoBiANESE.      Oherland  R, :   ruscg,  ruse.     Oberhalbstein 
jB.  :  rostg;  Upper  Engadine  H. :  ruoschel ;  Lotoer  Engadine  JR. : 
raosc,  ruosp ;  Eastern  Tyrolese  of  Oardena :  cr6t ;  id.  id.  of 
Fossa :    rosch ;    id.   id.   of  Buchenstein :    ourost ;    id.   id.   of 
Ampezzo:  aorosch. 

9.  Catalan  :   calapat,  gal&pat,  calapa,  *ga1&pet,  gripau, 
*gripaut,  *grapaut,  *grapalt,  *grapQl.      Valencian  :  sap,  sapo ; . 
Majorcan :  cal&pot ;  Minorcan :  calapet. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Proven^l:  grapaou,  crapaouy 
babi.  Cecennois:  grasan;  Ca^frais:  grapal;  Toulousain:  sapoii^ 
(old  toad) ;  Itou^rgois  :  gropal ;  Upper  Limousin  :  gropaou  ^ 
Gascon:  cholou,  harri,  grapaout;  Bearnese:  sapou;  Bayonnais: 
crapaout. 

11.  Franco- Occitanian.  Forizien:  possi-vachi.  Lower, 
Valaisan  of  Vionnaz ;  bo ;    Vaudois :  cro ;  Frihounjeois  Orudrin : . 

crap6;  Jurassien  of  Champagnole y.  crapad,  boa;  id.  of  the 
Fourgs:  cropaud;  Franc- Comtois  of  Plancher-les-Mines:  bot ; 
South-Eastern  Vosgien  of  Ventron :  bad. 

12.  French  :  crapaud.  Chwnpenois  of  Troyes :  boterel ; 
id.  of  Beru ;  botret ;  id.  of  Riceys :  bote ;  id.  of  the  Yonne :. 
nonau-liilu;  Morvandeau:  bo,  bdteret,  toutou,  sibot  (in 
some  parts);  Lorrain  of  Vexaincourt:  crop& ;  id.  Verdenal: 
crap& ;  id.  Landremont :  bad  ;  id.  Moivrons :  crepaud ;  id^ 
Racilk:  crepft;  id.  Aboncourt :  cropod;  id.  Menil-en-Xaintoisi 
erSp^  ;  Lorrain  Vosgien :  paur6me ;  Ban-de-la-Roche :  orepa  ; 
Messin :  bat,  pouromme ;  id.  of  Rdmilly :  ba,  crepo,  rega ; 
Walloon :  crap6 ;  Picard:  crapeux ;.  Norman  Br  ay  on :  crapou  ; 
id.  of  Lisieux :  crapa ;  id.  of  the  Bessin :  Vlin ;  Poitevin ; 
grapaud,  grapia ;  id.  of  Parthenay :  bot :  Eastern  Sain^, 
tongeais :  grapi& ;  Gallot :  crapiau,  crap^. 

13.  Wallachian  :  broascH  riioasa. 

XXX.  ^'Crapaud  Vert,*'  Natter-jack. 

7.  Frioulan  :  campandlL 

N.B. — Derivatives  of  bufo,  tbe  Latin  name  of  this  very 
ugly,  although  harmless,  and  rather  useful,  but  much  calum- 
niated reptile^  are  to  be  found  with  certainty  only  in  Italian 
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*bnfone  and  Sicilian  buffa.     It  is  not  equally  clear  that  Pied- 
montese  bahi  or  Genoese  baggiu  are  related  to  it.     Italian 
hdtta  is  also  a  Low  Latin  word,  and  Lucchese  bddda,  Nea- 
politan viidtto,  Bolognese  bdt^  Morvandeau  bd^  Messin   ba^ 
Charapenois  botret  and  boterel,  Chianaiu61o  botielone,  Roma- 
gnuola  btUaraza,  etc.,  are  simply  their  derivatives,  diminatives, 
or  augmentative  forms.     Lucchese  bddda,  moreover,  seems 
particularly  related  to  Swedish  padda^  Dutch  pad^  both  mean- 
ing "toad,"  and  to  English  paddock,  "large  toad."     The 
union  of  rana  "  frog  *'  with  botia  has  produced,  as  I  think, 
Abruzzese  ranabbdU  and  rabbdtt,  Neapolitan  granavdttd  and 
cmnavudttold,  all  words  pointing  to  French  crapaud  and  its 
numerous  cognate  names,  such  as  Low  Latin  crapaidua  and 
drajwlhis;   Catalan  *grapaU,  *grapaly  *grapatif,  *grapau,  and 
gn'pau;    Rouergois  gtvpal ;    Lorrain   crop&y   crip^\    Picard 
crapeux ;  Poitevin  gmpia,  etc.     With  regard  to  Catalan  cald' 
pat  or  galdpat  and  Majorcan  caldpot,  the  two  first  mean  also 
"  tortoise,"  and   I  am   far  from  rejecting  the  analogy,  as 
Diez  suggests  at  p.  758  of  his  celebrated  work,  between 
crapaud  and  caldpaf,  although  Italian  *gaiana  {see  p.  314, 
at    IV.)    may    possibly    point     to    a    difterent    origin    of 
galdpat.      In    Komagnuolo    zambildy   Marchigiano   ciamhdti 
or    ciammudtto,    and    Italian    *zambaldo,    the   words    W//, 
budtto    (changed   into   mudtto   under   the   influence   of  the 
first  "  m  "),  b^Idy  and  baldo  are  united  with  the  prepositive 
2am  or  ciamm,  which  may  be  nothing  more  than  Roma- 
gnuolo  zampa  "paw,*'   as  if  it  meant  "paw-toad."     With 
regard  to  Italian  rdspo,  this  word,  in  spite  of  its  alterations, 
offers  great   analogy  with   Tempiese  ruspu,  Leccese  reapu, 
Veronese  rosco  or  rosea,  Romanese  ruscg,  Tyrolese  aoraaeh 
or  ouront,  etc.     Spanish  and  Portuguese  sapo  are  analogous 
to  Frioulan  mve  and  Bearnese  sapou,    Milanese  sciaii,  Verba- 
nese  ciatf,  Bergamasco  saf,  and  Cremonese  zati  point  to  Italian 
sciaffo,    meaning    "  slovenly,    shabby,    awkward,"   as   toads 
certainly  are  in  an  eminent  degree.     Spanish  escuerzo  and 
Galician  cscorzo  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Catalan  escor^d 
*•'  adder,"  Italian  scorzone  "  black  adder,"  Roman   scorzane 
"  cluphe  a  quatrc  raies,"  Neapolitan  scorzone  "  snake  (gener- 
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ally),"  Leccese  scurmne  "  Zam^ais  Vert  et  Jaune."  These 
examples  show  that  the  same  word  may  be  applied  to  difiPerent 
reptiles,  in  different  dialects.  Modenese  pacciana,  according 
to  Oalvani,  with  whom  I  agree,  derives  from  Italian  **  pancia  " 
or  "  peccia,"  both  meaning  "  paunch," — and  who,  in  sooth, 
is  more  tun-bellied  than  our  toadp  Italian  ''fata"  means 
"  fairy,"  but  popular  superstition  shows  itself  in  Mirandolano 
and  Mantuan  fada,  as  well  as  in  Parmesan  /add,  in  which 
dialects  the  toad  is  considered  as  a  fairy.  German  krote  finds 
its  way  into  Vicentino  crote,  Frioulan  crdU  "  frog,"  Tyrolese 
of  Gardena  crdt.  Norman  of  the  Bessin,  by  v'lin,  means  not 
only  "  poison,"  but  also  "  toad."  Compare  Italian  "  veleno  " 
and  Latin  "venenum,"  both  meaning  only  **  poison."  This 
application  of  the  idea  of  poison  to  the  name  of  this  poor 
batrachian  also  appears  in  other  languages,  in  which  the 
name  of  the  toad  is  related  to  Latin  ''toxicum,"  which  in 
itself  means  only  "  poison  " ;  while  the  animal  is  called  tomek, 
in  Breton ;  tosek,  in  Breton  of  Vannes ;  iudne,  in  Danish  ; 
tossa,  in  popular  Swedish ;  tuzey  in  Low  German  of  Holstein ; 
tuutz,  in  Low  German  of  Bremen ;  tachsen,  in  German  of 
Silesia;  tddje,  tddige,  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Other  names  have 
been  referred,  but  sometimes  very  unreasonably,  to  onomato- 
poeia, and  others  will  perhaps  exert  the  acumen  of  future 
etymologists.  Some  instances  are :  Morvandeau  toutou, 
Vaudois  cro,  Jurassien  boa,  Bresciano  rapatii,  Ghampenois 
nonaU'lulN,  and  ! !  I  paurdme  in  Vosgien,  literally  meaning 
"  poor  man,"  the  onomatopoeia  of  which  rests,  I  am  afraid, 
upon  the  too  fervid  imagination  of  some  ingenious  persons 
{see  Oberlin,  p.  192). 

XXXI.  "  Balamandre,"  Newt  (generally)  and  (particu- 
larly) "  Salamandre  Terrestre,"  Land  Newt. 

1.  Italian  :  salamandra,  *salamandria  (Florio),  *raagrasio 
(id.).  Abruzzese  of  Teramo :  tarantul  d'  acqu,  salamandr, 
scinch  ;  Roveretan  :  sarm&ndola,  sermdndola,  rochenstoe ;  id, 
of  Vallarm :  rochenstoz. 

2.  Sardinian  :  salamandra. 
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3.  Spanish  :  Balamanquesa,  salamandra,  Balamandria, 
•estelion  (Academia). 

4.  Portuguese  :  salamandra,  salamanteigay  *salamantiga. 
Galician :  pinta,  pintega,  pintiga,  secdbera,  sacaveira  (Ro- 
driguez). 

5.  Genoese  :  silv^stru.  Mentoneae  :  salamandriay  sala* 
mandra. 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Milanese:  scercaria  ;  id.  in  some  parU  of 
the  country  :  lu^ascia,  rosascia.  Upper  Milanese :  cercaria ; 
Milanese  of  Varese :  bissarcwa ;  id.  of  the  Lario :  coriizzola ;  id, 
towards  Como :  ro«6tta ;  id.  towards  Piedmont :  piovana ;  Co- 
masco :  cercagma,  rosa  marina ;  Ticinese  of  Val  Maggia :  rorai ; 
iil.  of  Val  Yerzasca :  ro«ana ;  Verbanese :  lii^drta ;  Piedmontese : 
piovanha;  Bolognese:  salamandra;  Parese:  salamandra. 

7.  Frioulan  :  salamandre. 

8.  RoMANESE.  Oberland  R. :  salamander,  salamandra,  la- 
schart  (Garigiet).    Heinzenberg  R. :  da  quatter  pezzas. 

9.  Catalan  :  salamandra,  salamandria. 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.  Prorengal:  alabreno,  arabreno, 
labreno,  talabruno  (Honnorat  quoting  Desanat).  Nigard : 
salamandra;  Cdvennois:  talabreno;  Vivarais:  lebrdno;  VeiaU' 
nien  :  vero,  soufle ;  Languedocien  of  Montpellier :  talabrena, 
alabrena,  blanda,  blenda,  blenta;  Rotiergois  of  Millau :  blonde, 
blondo  ;  Southern  Rouei^gois  :  blando  ;  Northern  Rouergoia  of 
Carlades:  blounde;  Bayonnais:  escourpioun. 

11.  Franco-Occitanian.  Forizien:  alabranda,  talaurina, 
taurina,  labruna.  Lyonnais:  laberne;  Dauphinois:  taloour^a, 
lourissa,  pluvine ;  Gdnevois:  molion;  Vandoisi  tatchet;  id.  of 
Montreux :  metro  ;  South-Eastern  Vosgien  of  Ventron :  taase- 
v^tche ;  id.  of  Vagney :  crauchatte. 

12.  French  :  salamandre,  *sui8se.  Berrichon  :  soufflet, 
sauret  ( Jonain) ;  Western  Berrichon :  t&,  ta ;  Morvandeau :  t^, 
escorpion  ;  Lor  rain  of  Parux :  meltre  ;  id.  Vexaincourt :  men* 
tr^  ;  id.  Moyenmoutier :  mennetrS ;  id.  Saales :  m^nnetr^  ;  id. 
Provencheres-s-Fare:  craeh&ote;  id,  Sommerciller:  salamanque; 
id.  Mandray  :  avion  de  rochte ;  id.  Mailly ;  cou^tr^paie ;  id, 
Manoncourt-sur-Seille :  couette-brache ;  id.  Domgermain:  Ian* 
geawe ;  id.  Gclvicourt :  crochotte ;  id.  Bouillonville :  quatre* 
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ficbe ;   id.  Le  Tholy  :   tosse-veche  ;   id,  Yienville :   crachotte ; 

*«.  Oerh^pal :  crftche  ;  id,  Champdray  :  crocheute  ;  id,  Lacha- 

P^Ue :  crochatte ;  id,  of  Month^liard  :  te  ;  Measin  de  R^milly  : 

cu^t'trepay,  cuetetrepay ;  Walloon :  salamantt ;  id,  ofNamur : 

^gn ;  id.  of  Ltixemhourg  :  tette  de  vache  ;  Montois  :  quatre- 

i^ierre;  Norman:  mouron  ;  id.  Bray  on:  tac;  id.  of  the  Bemn : 

^ou^ron,  mouoroQ ;  Poitevin  :  ablette,   ablai«e,   mirtil,   am- 

*^^^e,  quate-pattes ;  Saintongeais  :  sereine ;  Q allot :  sourd. 

13.  Waliachian  :    solomsLzdra,  s^lUmslndrii,  *8ol5m^dr^ 
f^e:^con),  *sc>l5mezdra  (Bobb). 

XXXII.    "  SALAMANDRfNE  A  LUNETTES." 


XXXIII.  "  Triton,"  Water  Newt. 


XXXIV.  "  Triton  Ponctu^/'  Smooth-Newt. 


1  J 


i 

II 

I 

i 
I 
I 

A 

I    - 

I 

i 

[ 


1 .  Italian  :  *toraletolina  (Bibron,  ix.  70),  *tartalina  (id.  { 

^^-   71).  1 


t 

1 


8.  Spanish  :    salamanquesa  de  agua,  *lagartija  de  agua 

l^almyreno,  I.,  E  iii.).  \ 

4.  Portuguese  :  salamanteiga  aqu&tica,  *8alamantiga  ] 
^quatica.  [ 

5.  Genoese.  Eastern  Genoese :  vaccavea.  ; 

6.  Gallo-Italic.  Lower  Milanese  :  tardntola,  tardncola ;  ; 
Mantuan  :  lu.9erta  d'acqua  ;  Piacentino  :  tardntula  ;  Pavese  :  J 
tardntula.  j 

10.  Modern  Occitanian.   Provencal:  lagramuzo  d'aiguo, 

salamandro.  I 

11.  Franco-Occitanl\n.   Vaudois:  tassot.  j 

12.  French.  Berrlchon:  tH,  ta;  Norman  of  Cherbourg:  j 
teranne,  terane.  J 


I 


3.  Spanish  :  salamandra  acudtica.  ) 

12.  French.  Norman  of  the  Bessin  :  persiyfete.  J 

N.B. — Latin  salamandra,  Low  Latin  aalamandria,  and  even 
Low  Latin  stellio,  in  its  misapplication  to  this  reptile,  are  \ 

recognizable,  more  or  less,  in  such  words  as  Italian  salamandra, 
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Spanish  salamandna,  Roveretan  s^rwdm/o^,  "Walloon  salamantt^ 
Portuguese  *8alamantiga,  Lorrain  sa/^imanqtie,  Spanish  9ala- 
manqtwsay  Wallachian  sdldmazdrd,  and  Spanish  ^esielion,  (but 
this  last  under  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Spanish  Academy). 
In  consequence  of  the  grossest  ignorance,  newts  have 
been  supposed  to  be  deaf,  with  as  much  truth  as  slow- 
worms  are  believed  to  be  blind,  and,  accordingly,  we  have 
Gallot  sourdy  literally  **  deaf;"  and,  as  both  poor  creatures  are 
gratuitously  considered  very  venomous,  the  Berrichons,  who 
call  the  newt  ta^  have  the  two  following  sayings  which  I 
quote  from  Jaubert,  p.  636 :  1°.  Si  le  ta  entendait,  8i  Vorvet 
rof/aif'^  Le  monde  bientot finirait,  "If  the  pewt  could  hear,  if 
the  slow-worm  could  see,  the  world  would  soon  finish."  2°. 
Aprks  le  ta,  Faut  le  drop,  "After  the  newt,  one  needs  the 
pull."  Languedocien  hlanda^  blenta,  and  Rouergois  bhndo  point 
to  blandus  "flattering,"  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Saintongeais 
sereine^  "  mermaid  "  in  Old  French.  The  vulgar  French  name 
*Hui88e,  given  to  the  newt,  alludes,  I  think,  to  tlie  variegated 
colours  of  the  French  sume  livery,  colours  which  are  oon- 
spicuous  on  the  skin  of  most  of  these  batrachians.  Allusion 
to  a  coloured  skin  is  also  observable  in  Galician  pinta^  pintiga^ 
pointing  to  piniar  "  to  paint."  The  idea  of  "  rose  "  is  re- 
markable in  Milanese  ro^ktta,  lit.  "  small  rose  ;"  rosascia,  and 
very  likely  lumscia^  its  corrupted  form,  "  unsightly  rose  ;** 
bissarosa  "  rose  snake ;"  in  Comasco  rosa  manna  "  marine 
rose,"  romi  and  romna.  Allusions  to  the  sucking  of  a  cow, 
to  her  dug,  or  only  to  a  cow,  or  to  draw  the  breast  generally, 
are  to  be  noted  in  Lorrain  ioshe-viche,  lit.  "sucks  cow;"-  in 
Walloon  teffe  de  vaehe  "  cow's  dug ;"  in  Vaudois  iatchet  and 
faasof,  and  in  Genoese  raceareay  lit.  "true  cow."  Compare 
with  these,  For^zien  jwrn-vachi  "toad,"  and  Roman  zinna^ 
vacche  "  tropidonote  vip^rin,"  both  meaning  literally  "  sucks 
cow."  Piedmontese  7;/'omw//r/ and  Dauphiuoisji>/wrme point  to 
phiria  "rain,"  after  which  these  reptiles  are  often  seen  in 
great  quantity  walking  in  procession.  Berrichon  soirfflet  and 
Velaunien  soitfle  are  related  to  French  Bouffler  "to  blow," 
which  newts  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Berrichon  sauret 
points  very  clearly  to  aavpo^  "lizard,"  of  which  it  is  a  mere 
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diminutive  form.     Names  referring  to  the  fact  that  newts  are 
^our-footed  may  be  recognized,  in  spite  of  some  very  strange 
alterations,  in  Poitevin   quafe-pattes,   lit.    "four  paws;"  in 
XiOrrain  conetU-hrache  "  four  arms,"  cou^irepdie,  quatrefiche ; 
^^  Montois  qiiatrepierre  "four  stones,"  and  in  Heinzenberg 
^omanese  da  quatfcr  pezzas.     Compare  with  these,  Walloon 
^f^att-pess  "  lizard  ;"  Rouchi  qtiaierpiSche,  lit.  "  four  pieces ;" 
-^^iTain   qiiatrepiche.      The   two   last    mean   also   "  lizard." 
^;  slloon  rogn  points  to  French  rogne  "inveterate  itch,"  a 
"^^ease  which,  according  to  some  ignoramuses,  newts  can 
'*^nsmit  to  man.     Lorrain  iangueaice  belongs  to  the  same 
^^ot,  "anguis,"  to  which  Burgundian  lanveau  "slow -worm" 
.  ^^gs.     Roveretan   rochemfoe  and   rochensfoz  are  akin   to 
*^9ostuarz0y  which  in  the  Tyrolese  German  dialect  of  the 
'  ^lley  of  Lech  is  the  name  of  the  black  newt.     Rogastuairzo^ 
Moreover  {see  Schoeller,  p.  171),  is  very  similar  to  Teutonic 
^^kJcesturz,  lit.  "hurled  down  upon  the  back"  and  also  "devil." 
To  Norman  tac  and  its  variations,  Berrichon  td  or  ta,  Lorrain 
of  Montb^liard  ^^,  and   Morvandeau    te,   an  onomatopoetic 
origin  founded  on  the  voice  of  the  newt  cannot  directly  be 
attributed,  because  newts  are  voiceless ;   but  frogs  and  toads 
are  not  so,  and  as  td  or  ta  is  also  the  Berrichon  name  of  the 
"Sonneur  a  ventre  couleur  de  feu  XXVII,"  a  batrachian 
whose  name  has,  with  more  or  less  appropriateness,  been  ex- 
plained  by  onomatopoeia,  the  same  explanation  might  be 
extended  to  its  voiceless  homonym,  the  newt.     "With  regard 
to  the  "  Sonneur,"  it  will  be  observed  that  its  Walloon  names, 
clouktai  and  birtaiy  seem  to  present  te  as  one  of  their  compo- 
nents, particularly  clouktai^  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
coulouk  of  Namur  followed   by  the  te  of  the  Morvandeau 
dialect.      I  leave,  for  the  present,   the  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  several  other  names,  not  only  of  the  newt,  but  also 
of  the  other  European  reptiles,  of  which  I  have  in  this  paper 
merely  mentioned   the   names,    to   the   ingenuity  of  future 
etvmolo^jists. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Orthographical  and  Phonetic  Remarks. 

Although  the  orthography  I  have  followed  is  much  nearer 
to  that  in  common  use  in  the  different  dialects  than  to  a 
regular  and  conventional  phonetic  transcriptioUy  still  I  think 
that  the  following  rules  will  be  useful,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
to  give  an  approximative  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
names  of  the  reptiles  are  pronounced. 

1.  The  acute  accent  (')  generally  indicates  the  stress  accent 
on  a  short  vowel,  but  in  some  languages  it  shows  also  the 
quality  of  the  sound.     {See  9,  18.) 

2.  The  grave  accent  (')  in  Italian  and  the  dialects  spoken 
in  Italy  generally  indicates  the  stress  accent  on  a  short  final 
vowel,  but  in  some  languages  it  shows  at  the  same  time  the 
quality  of  the  sound.     (See  10,  19.) 

3.  The  circumflex  accent  (")  generally  indicates  the  stress 
accent  on  a  long  vowel  or  also,  as  in  French,  a  long  vowel 
without  reference  to  stress  accent,  but  in  some  languages  it 
may  indicate  either  only  the  quality  of  the  sound,  or  quality 
and  tonic  quantity  at  the  same  time.     {See  5,  11,  15,  20.) 

4.  (H)  indicates  the  obscure  Wallachian  sound  resembling 
English  u  in  much. 

5.  (&)  shows  French  d  in  dme,  between  a  in  father  and  a  in 
all ;  and  Wallachian  d  or  J,  which  represents  a  peculiar  vowel 
resembling  a  nasal  (ft).     {See  4.) 

6.  7.  (a,  ao)  sound  as  a  in  fnan,  but  in  Catalan,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Portuguese,  this  vowel  slightly  partakes  of  the 
sound  of  English  u  in  but, 

8.  (e)  represents  English  e  in  bed,  between  (6)  and  (i)  in 
those  dialects  which  have  no  more  than  one  e  sound.  In  other 
dialects,  (c)  may  also  sound  as  (6),  or  as  French  e  in  cheval 
"  horse."  The  French  and  Franco-Occitanian  dialects,  as  a 
rule,  follow  the  French  orthography  in  this  particular  point, 
even  witli  regard  to  the  final  e  and  consonants,  although 
neither  of  the  latter,  when  expressed  in  writing,  are  quite  so 
often  null  in  these  dialects  as  in  the  standard  language. 
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9.  10.  (e,  h)  sound  as  French  S  and  i,  except  in  Portuguese, 
where  (6)  sounds  (^). 

11.  ($),  as  French  S  generally,  but  in  Roraagnuolo  it 
receives  the  sound  of  (6)  slightly  partaking  of  that  of  French 
{eti)  in  feu  "  fire."     In  Portuguese,  however,  (S)  sounds  (6). 

12.  (a),  as  French  e  in  cheval  or  nearly  so. 

13.  (a),  as  the  same,  but  nasal  and  atonic 

14.  (a),  as  a  peculiar  sound  lying  between  French  u  and 
French  eu  in  feu. 

15.  (1),  as  the  Wallachian  nasal  &.     (See  5.) 

16.  (in),  as  a  nasal  English  e  in  be,  or  as  the  Portuguese 
im  in  sim  "  yes." 

17.  (o),  as  English  o  in  more,  between  (6)  and  (6),  in  those 
dialects  which  have  only  one  o  sound.  In  other  dialects,  (o) 
may  also  sound  as  (6),  but,  in  Neapolitan,  Portuguese,  and 
Piedmontese,  atonic  (o)  represents  generally  the  sound  of 
English  00  in  fool,  but  short,  or  French  ou  in  loup 
"  wolf." 

18.  19.  (6,  5),  as  French  o  in  dM'ot  and  derofe  '*  devout," 
except  in  Portuguese,  where  (6)  sounds  (6). 

20.  (6),  as  French  6  generally,  but  in  Romagnuolo,  as 
(6)  slightly  partaking  of  French  oeu  in  co^ur  "  heart."  In 
Bolognese,  (6)  represents  a  kind  of  diphthong,  the  first 
element  of  which  resembles  English  a  in  all,  followed  by 
the  aftersound  of  French  ou,  and  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
first  vowel.     In  Portuguese  (6)  sounds  (6). 

21.  (o),  as  the  Wallachian  d.     (See  4.) 

22.  (ou),  as  French  ou,  but  only  in  French,  Franco-Occi- 
tanian,  and  Modern  Occitanian,  while  anywhere  else  the 
pronunciation  is  (o)  plus  (u),  or,  as  in  good  Portuguese,  (6). 

23.  (u),  as  English  oo  in  fool,  but  short,  or  as  French 
ou.  In  French,  Franco-Occitanian,  Modern-Occitanian,  and 
Piedmontese,  (u)  sounds  as  (ii),  or  French  ei. 

24.  (ii),  as  French  u. 

26.  (c)  sounds  1°.  as  k,  before  a,  o,  u,  and  the  consonants, 
in  all  dialects,  and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Frioulan, 
Romanese,  Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  French, 
and  Wallachian ;  2°.  as  ch  in  child,  before  e  and  i,  in  Italian, 
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Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italie,  Frioulan,  and  Wallachian, 
and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Gallo- Italic  and  the  Italiaa 
dialects ;  3°.  as  8  in  so^  before  e  and  t,  in  Portnguese,  Catalan, 
Modem  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  and  French ;  4°.  as 
th  in  think^  before  e  and  i,  in  Spanish  and  Northern 
Galician. 

26.  (ch) :  1°.  as  k,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo- 
Italic,  Frioulan,  Catalan,  and  ^yallaohian ;  2°.  as  a  palatalized 
k,  nearly  as  ki/,  before  i,  in  some  Italian  and  Wallachian 
words,  as  occhi,  ochi  "eyes,"  almost  pronounced  "okkyee, 
okyee";  8°.  as  a  simple  sound  lying  between  t  and  eh  ia 
child,  in  Koraanese ;  4^  as  ch  in  child^  in  Spanish,  Galician, 
Proven9al,  and  some  other  Modern  Occitanian  dialects ;  5°. 
as  «^,  in  Portuguese,  French,  Franco-Proven9al,  and  some 
Modem- Occitanian  dialects ;  6^  as  German  guttural  fricative 
ch  in  nacht  "  night,"  in  Saintongeais. 

27.  (chi),  nearly  as  ky,  before  la,  ie,  to,  and  iu,  in  Italiaa 
and  Wallachian. 

28.  (ci),  as  ch  in  child,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  in  Italian, 
Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  and  Wallachian. 

29.  (9)  :  1°.  as  s  in  so,  in  Portuguese  and  French ;  2°.  as 
ch  in  child,  in  Frioulan. 

30.  (9h),  as  Romanese  ch,  in  Frioulan. 

31.  (c),  as  lUyrian  c,  a  simple  sound,  nearly  ksh,  in  Istro- 
Wallachian. 

32.  (dd):  1°.  as  a  strong  alveolar  and  ordinary  (Non- 
English)  d;  2°.  as  a  velar  d  (in  some  dialects,  nearly  ddr), 
when  (dd)  corresponds  to  Latin  //,  as  this  happens  in  Sicilian, 
Southern  and  Central  Calabrian,  Leccese,  Tarantino,  Sassarese, 
Tempiese,  and  (partly)  Southern  Corsican. 

33.  (g) :  P.  as  (7  in  go,  before  a,  0,  u,  and  the  consonants, 
in  all  dialects,  and  also  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  Frioulan, 
Romanese  (only  after  a,  0,  and  u).  Modern  Occitanian,  Franco- 
Occitanian,  French,  and  Wallachian  ;  2°  as/,  before  c  and  i,  in 
Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese, 
Proven9al,  and  other  Modern  Occitanian  dialects,  and  also,  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  in  Gallo-Italic,  Romanese  (except  after  a^ 
0,  and  ti),  and  the  Italian  dialects ;  3"^.  as  5  in  pleasure,  before 
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e  and  t,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan,  some  Modern  Occitanian 
dialects,  Franco-Proven9al,  French,  and  Wallachian  ;  4°.  as 
German  ch  in  nacht,  before  e  and  i  in  Spanish ;  5°.  as 
German  guttural  fricative  g  in  tag  "day,"  before  e  and  i 
in  Saintongeais. 

34.  (gh) :  1^  as  g  in  go,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
GtJlo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese,  and  Wallachian  ;  2^  as  a 
palatalized  hard  g,  nearly  as  gy,  before  i  in  Italian,  but 
very  rarely,  as  in  ragghi  "brayings,"  almost  pronounced 
"  braggyee." 

35.  (ghi),  nearly  as  gy,  before  ia^  ie,  to,  and  iu,  in  Italian 
and  Wallachian. 

36.  (gi),  as  J,  before  a,  o,  and  u,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Romanese. 

37.  (gl)  ;  1°.  as  gl  in  ghry,  almost  in  all  dialects ;  2°.  as  a 
palatalized  /  (the  so-called  French  "/  mouille,"  which, 
however  i»  hardly  recognized  any  longer  in  modern  French,) 
before  i  in  Italian  and  Sardinian,  but  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions ;  and  also  before  e  and  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in 
Romanese. 

38.  (gli)  :  1°.  as  git  in  glitter,  almost  in  all  dialects ; 
2^  as  a  palatalized  /,  before  a,  e,  o,  and  n,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
and  Romanese. 

39.  (gn) :  1°.  as  gn  in  dignity,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Cata- 
lonian,  and  Wallachian ;  2°.  as  a  palatalized  n  or  French  gn, in 
Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romanese, 
Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  and  French. 

40.  (gu) :  1°.  as  goo  in  goose,  or  as  French  gu  in  ambigu 
**  ambiguous,"  according  to  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  u 
{see  23) :  a.)  in  all  dialects,  before  consonanta  and  at  the  end 
of  a  word ;  b.)  before  all  vowels,  in  Italian,  Sardinian, 
Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and  Romanese ;  c.)  only 
before  a  and  o,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Catalan.  2^.  as 
^  in  ^0  :  a.)  before  all  vowels,  in  French,  Franco-Occitanian, 
and  Modern  Occitanian ;  b.)  only  before  e  and  «,  in  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Catalan. 

41.  (h),  as  A  in  horse,  but  only  in  the  Gascon  and  Bearnese 
dialects  and  some  Lorrain  varieties ;  it  is  mute  elsewhere. 
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42.  (hh),  nearly  as  German  ch  in  nachL 

^3-  Og)>  ^  A  digraph,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  occurs  in 
Homanese  and  sounds  as  j\  as  well  as  in  Catalan,  where  it 
sounds  as  ch  in  child.  Instances  are :  teig  "  roof,"  pronounced 
•*  tej  *' ;  roig  "  red,"  pronounced  "  roch." 

44,  45,  46.  (il,  ill,  1),  as  a  palatalized  /,  or  as  y  in  you^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  various  French,  Franco-Occi- 
tanian,  or  Modern  Occitanian  dialects  where  these  symbols 
may  occur,  either  as  a  digraph  or  a  trigraph,  as  in  French  ail, 
caiUe  '*  garlic,  quail,"  pron.  "  ah-y,  kah-y."  In  mil "  miUet," 
pron.  "  mee-y,"  y  is  represented  by  a  single  /. 

47.  (ix),  as  M,  in  Catalan. 

48.  (j)  :  1°.  as  y  in  you,  in  all  the  Italian  dialects,  except 
pure  Tuscan,  and  in  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan, 
and  Homanese ;  2^.  as  two  ^*s  in  he,  in  Italian,  at  the  end  of  a 
word  ;  3°.  as  j\  in  Proven9al  and  some  other  Modem  Occi- 
tanian dialects  ;  4°.  as  «  in  pleasure,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan, 
some  Modem  Occitanian  dialects,  Franco-Proven9al,  French, 
and  Wallachian  ;  6°.  as  German  ch  in  nacht,  in  Spanish ;  6°. 
as  German  guttural  fricative  g  in  tag,  in  Saintongeais. 

49.  (Ih),  as  a  digraph  represents  a  palatalized  /  in  Portu- 
guese and  wherever  else  it  occurs. 

50.  (11),  as  a  digraph,  represents  either  a  palatalized  /,  or  y 
in  you,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  various  French,  Franco- 
Occitanian,  and  Modern  Occitanian  dialects ;  and  only  a 
palatalized  /,  in  Spanish,  Galician,  and  Catalan.  Instances 
are  fiUe  "  daughter,"  pron.  in  France  '*  fee-y  "  or  "  fee-ly  "; 
Hit  "  bed,"  pron.  always  "  lyeet,"  in  Catalan,  and  bello 
"  beautiful,"  pron.  always  "  bellyow,"  in  Spanish ;  and  never 
'*  yeet,  beyyow." 

51.  52.  (ra,  n).  These  letters,  in  Portuguese,  Gallo-Italic, 
and  the  dialects  of  France,  but  very  seldom  in  Modem  Occi- 
tanian, are  nothing  more  than  signs  of  the  nasality  of  the 
preceding  vowels.  This  happens  generally  either  when,  being 
single,  they  are  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, or  when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  vowel.  Tonic  vowels  are  frequently  liable  to 
become  nasal  in  Portuguese  (?),  and  sometimes  in  the  French 
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dialects  and  oTen  in  French,  before  consonantal  m  or  n, 
80  that  these  letters  are,  at  the  same  time,  both  real  sounds 
and  signs  of  nasality.  Great  variety  exists  in  the  above- 
mentioned  dialects,  not  only  in  the  frequency,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  the  nasal  sounds,  as  well  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
nasality.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  (n),  except  in  Portuguese 
and  French,  is  almost  always  pronounced  as  (m)  before  a 
bi-labial  consonant,  and  as  n<j  in  shtger  before  a  guttural  one, 
even  when  (n)  ends  a  word  and  the  labial  or  guttural  con- 
sonant begins  another ;  provided,  however,  the  two  words 
are  intimately  and  syntactically  united ;  and  this  condition 
determines  also  the  addition  of  a  consonantal  n  after  the 
nasality  of  the  French  vowels  indicated  by  a  final  n.  "We 
have,  in  fact,  bon  ami  "  good  friend,"  and  bon  d  /aire  "  good 
to  do,"  pronounced  "  bonahmee  "  and  "  bo  ah  fare,"  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  in  Spanish  san  Benito  "  Saint  Bene- 
dict," and  dan  pronto  "  they  give  quickly,"  pronounced 
"  sahmbaneetow  "  and  "dahn  proantow." 

53.  (n),  as  French  gn,  in  Spanish  and  Galician. 

54.  (nh),  when  used  as  digraph,  sounds  as  French  gn  in 
digne  "  worthy,"  in  Portuguese,  and  as  n^  in  singer,  in 
Galician,  Genoese,  and  Piedmontese. 

55.  (ny),  as  French  gn,  in  Catalan. 

56.  (qu) :  1°.  as  coo  in  cool,  or  as  French  cu  in  vaincu 
"conquered,"  according  to  the  dialectal  pronunciation  of  u 
{see  23)  :  a.)  in  all  dialects  where  it  may  possibly  occur,  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  or  even,  as  in  Gallo-Italic,  before  a  con- 
sonant ;  b.)  before  all  vowels,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
Gallo-Italic,  and  Romanese ;  c.)  only  before  a  and  o,  in  Por- 
tuguese and  Catalan.  2°.  as  A: :  a.)  before  all  vowels,  in  the 
dialects  of  France ;  b.)  only  before  e  and  i,  in  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  Catalan. 

57.  (s),  as  s  in  so,  except  in  Portuguese  wlien  it  occurs  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  or  before  the  sounds  /,  k,  p,  t;  ia  which 
case  it  sounds  as  sh,  or  nearly  so. 

58.  (s),  as  z,  except  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  before 
a  consonantal  sound  not  being  /,  k,  p,  t;  in  which  case  it  is 
pronounced  as  a  in  pleasure,  or  nearly  so. 

PhU.  Irani.  1882-3-4.  24 
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69,  60,  61,  62.  (sc,  sci,  sch,  s),  as  sA,  except  (sc)  before 
a,  0,  It,  and  the  consonants ;  in  wln'ch  case  it  sounds  as  sk. 
In  the  dialects  of  France,  Catalan,  and  sometimes  in  Portu- 
guese, SCO,  sci  sound  as  8  in  so,  and  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
as  (s)  plus  (c). 

63.  (schg),  as  j,  in  Romanese. 

64,  65.  (sg,  sgi),  as  5  in  pleasure,  except  when  (sg)  occurs 
before  a,  o,  u,  and  the  consonants ;  in  which  case  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  ssg  in  gross  gai^niture. 

66,  67,  68.  (s-c,  sc-c,  s-g),  as  (s,  sc)  plus  (c,  g). 
69,  70.  (tsch,  tj),  as  ch  in  child, 

71.  (ts),  as  Italian  z  in  lo  zio  "  the  uncle,"  or  nearly  as  is. 

72.  (x)  :  1°.  as  ks,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Komanese, 
Catalan,  Modern  Occitanian,  and  French ;  2°.  as  gz,  in 
Catalan,  Modem  Occitanian,  and  French  ;  3^  as  k,  in  French ; 
4°.  as  8  in  so,  in  Portuguese,  Modern  Occitanian,  and  French  ; 
tf,  as  25,  in  Portuguese  and  French ;  6°.  as  sk,  in  Asturian, 
Portuguese,  Galician,  and  Catalan ;  7^.  as  s  in  pleasure,  in 
Cagliaritan  and  Genoese. 

73.  (y),  as  c  in  ke,  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Catalan,  Modem 
Occitanian,  and  French ;  and  as  f/  in  f/ou^  in  Spanish,  Catalan, 
Modern  Occitanian,  Franco-Occitanian,  and  French. 

74.  (z) :  1^.  as  s,  in  Portuguese,  Catalan,  Modem  Occi- 
tanian, Franco-Occitanian,  French,  and  Wallachian  ;  2°.  as  s 
in  so,  in  Southern  Galician ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  also 
in  French,  when  it  is  neither  silent  nor  "  lie  " ;  3°.  as  sh,  or 
nearly  so,  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word 
not  followed  by  another  word  ;  4°.  as  s  in  pleasttre,  or  nearly 
so,  in  Portuguese,  when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word  followed 
by  another  word  beginning  with  a  sound  other  than/,  k,p,t\ 
6\  as  th  in  think,  in  Spanish  and  Northern  Galician ;  6°.  as 
Italian ;:  in  lo  zio,  or  nearly  as  fs,  in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese, 
Gallo-Italio,  Frioulan,  and  Romanese. 

75.  (;:),  as  Italian  ::  in  lo  zvlo  "the  zeal,"  or  nearly  A, 
in  Italian,  Sardinian,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  and 
Romanese. 

N.B.  AMiercTcr  accents  are  merely  tonic  without  reference 
to  quality  or  quantity,  they  are,  in  print,  expressed  only :  1**. 
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Ui  the  last  syllable  of  words  ending  with  a  single  Towel  soand, 

except  "  6"  or  "eu" ;  2°.  in  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  words 

^ding  with  a  consonant,  or  with  more  than  one  vowel  sound, 

or  with  "  o  "  or  "  eu  "  ;  3°.  in  the  tonic  syllable  of  words  of 

^^^  than  two  syllables.     Every  word  having  no  printed 

^^nt  is  to  be  read  as  if  the  accent  were  placed :   1^  on  the 

^i  syllable  of  words  ending  in  a  consonant,  or  with  more  than 

®^e  vowel  sound,  or  with  •*  o "  or  "  eu "  ;  2°.  on  the  last 

V^ble  but  one  of  words  ending  with  a  single  vowel  sound, 

f^cept  "o**  or  "eu/'   These  rules  do  not  apply  to  French  and 

^t8  doalects,  where  all  the  words  are  oxy  tone,  at  least  for  the  ears. 

APPENDIX   11. 

■^^^^:planation  op  the  Names  of  some  of  the  Pialecis 

mentioned. 

^'^ngmn :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 

Ox       ,jk    • 

-^njou. 

-^errichan  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
-Bern. 
j^    -^rot/ard:  A  Franco-Pro ven9al  dialect  of  the  canton  of 
^ibourg,  in  Switzerland. 

i)a8trai8  :  A  Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
Languedoc,  spoken  at  Castres. 

Cevennois :  A  Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
Languedoc,  spoken  in  the  Cevennes. 
Forezien  :   The  Franco-Proven9al  dialect  of  the  ancient 
>ovince  of  Le  Forez,  dependent  on  the  Lyonnais. 
.,^  Gallot :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of 
^^retagne. 

Oruerin :  A  Franco-Provengal  sub-dialect  of  the  Canton 
^f  Fribourg,  in  Switzerland. 

Juraamn :  A  Franco-Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient 
province  of  Franche-Comt^. 

KuizO'  Wallachian  :  The  Wallachian  dialect  of  the  ancient 
territory  of  Macedonia. 

Manceau  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Le  Maine, 
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Messin :  A  Frencli  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of 
La  Lorraine. 

Monagasque :  The  Genoese  sub-dialect  of  the  principality 
of  Monaco. 

Montois  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Mens,  in  Belgium. 

Morvandeau :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  Morvan,  an 
ancient  district  dependent  on  the  Nivernais. 

Nigard :  The  Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  Nice,  in  France. 

Nivemak  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  the  ancient  province 
of  the  Nivemais. 

Percheron  :  The  French   sub-dialect   of   Le    Perche,   an 
ancient  dependency  of  the  province  of  Le  Maine. 

Poitevin  :  The  dialect  of  the  ancient  province  of  Poitou. 

Qouetso :  A  Franco-Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  the  canton  of 
Fribourg,  in  Switzerland. 

Rouchi:  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Valenciennes,  in  the 
ancient  province  of  Flanders. 

Rouergoia  :  The  Proven9al  dialect  of  the  ancient  district  of 
the  Rouergue,  in  the  province  of  Guienne. 

Saintongeais  :  The  French  sub-dialect  of  Saintonge. 

Tourangeau :  The  French  variety  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Touraine.  

Vehunien :  The  Proven9al  sub-dialect  of  Le  Velay,  an 
ancient  district  dependent  on  the  province  of  Le  Vivarais. 

Vosgien  :  The  French  dialect  of  the  Yosges,  in  the  anoientsiJ 
province  of  La  Lorraine. 

APPENDIX   III. 
Bibliography  of  the  Works  and  Authors  quoted, 

Academia  :    Diccionario   de  la   lengua   castellana  por  I^- 
Academia  Espauola.     Madrid,  1852,  fol. 

Azzolini:   Vocabolario  vernacolo-italiano  pei  distretti 
veretano  e  trentino.     Venezia,  1856,  8vo. 

Bible  (generally). 

Bibron  :    Erpetologio  g^n^rale,  par  Dum^ril,  et 
Paris,  1834-54,  10  vol.  8vo. 

BiondcUi :  Saggio  sui  dialetti  gallo-italici.  MiL  10^ 
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JSobb :  Dictionariu  rumanesc,  lateineso  si  unguresc.  Clus, 
1822-23,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Boucherie  :  Patois  de  la  Saintonge.    Angouleme,  1865,  8vo. 

Burguy  :  Glossaire  de  la  langue  d'oil.     Paris,  1870,  8vo. 

Canto :  Diccionario  espailol-portugu^s,  por  Do  Canto  e 
Castro  Mascarenhas  Valdez.  Lisboa,  1864-66,  3  vol.  4to. 

Carigiet :  Ratororaanisches  Worterbuch,  surselvisch-deutscli. 
Bonn,  Chur,  1882,  16mo. 

Casaccia :  Dizionario  genovese-italiano.   Genova,  1876,  8vo. 

(Ceiti) :  Anfibi  e  Pesci  di  Sardegna.     Sassari,  1777,  8vo. 

Chambure :  Glossaire  du  Morvan.    Paris,  Autun,  1878,  4to. 

Champollmi :  Vocabnlaire  du  patois  de  Tlsere,  par  Cham- 
pollion  Figeac.     Paris,  1809,  12mo. 

Cherubinii  Vocabolario  milaneso-italiano.  Milano,  1839-56, 
5  vol.  8vo. 

Cihac  {de)  :  Dictionnaire  d'etymologie  daco-romane.  Franc- 
fort  s/M.,  1870-79,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Costa  :  Vocabolario  zoologico  comprendente  le  voci  volgari 
con  cui  in  Napoli  ed  in  altre  contrade  del  Regno  appellansi 
animali  o  parti  di  essi.  Con  la  sinonimia  scientifica  ed 
italiana.     Napoli,  1846,  12ino. 

Criisca :  Vocabolario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca. 
Firenze,  1729-38,  6  vol.  fol. 

Der^  Die,  Das  oder  Nomenclatura.     Scuol,  1744,  8vo; 

Diez  :  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Romaniscben 
Sprachen.     Bonn,  1878,  8vo. 

Ferrari:  Vocabolario  bolognese-italiano.  Bologna,  1853, 8 vo. 

Figuera  :  Diccionari  mallorqui-castelld.     Palma,  1840,  fol. 

Florio :  Queen  Anna's  New  "World  of  "Words,  or  Dictionarie 
of  the  Italian  and  English  tongues.     London,  1611,  fol. 

Fonseca  {da)  :  Diccionario  francez-portuguez.  Pariz,  1841, 
8vo. 

Galvani :  Saggio  di  un  glossario  modenese.  Modena, 
1867,  8vo. 

Gambini:  Vocabolario  pavese-italiano  ed  italiano-pavese. 
Pavia,  1850,  4to. 

Garrau  :  Ley  Tastounemens  d'un  avugl^.  Bordeaux,  1838, 
12mo. 
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Gary  :  Dictionnaire  patois-fran9ais  si  Tusage  du  Tarn. 
Castres,  1845,  12mo. 

Chrandgagnage :  Dictionnaire  ^tymologique  de  la  langue 
wallonne.     Li^ge,  1845-80,  2  vol.  8vo. 

JIatU  Maine:  (Vocabulaire  du).  Le  Mans,  Paris^  1859, 
8vo. 

Honnorat :  Dictionnaire  proven9al-fran9ais  et  fran^ais- 
proven9al.     Digne,  1846-48,  4  vol.  4to. 

Hubert :  Dictionnaire  wallon  frangais.    Li^ge,  1857, 12mo. 

Jauhert :  Glossaire  du  centre  de  la  France.  Paris,  1864-69, 

2  vol.  4to. 

Jdnain  :  Dictionnaire  du  patois  saintongeais.  Royan, 
1869,  8vo. 

Lexicon :  Yalachico-Latino-Hungarico-Germanicum.  Budse, 
1825,  8vo. 

Littre :  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  fran9aise.  Paris,  1863-77, 
5  vol.  4to. 

Malaajn'na  :  Yocabolario  parmigiano-italiano.  Parma, 
1856-59,  4  vol.  8vo. 

Manfredi :  Dizionario  pavese-italiano.     Pavia,  1874,  Svo. 

Metaxd  :  Monografia  de'  serpenti  di  Roma  e  suoi  contomi. 
Roma,  1823,  fol. 

Monti :  Yocabolario  dei  dialetti  della  citt&  e  diocesi  di 
Como.    Milano,  1845-56,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Morri :  Yocabolario  romagnolo-italiano.  Faenza,  1840, 4to. 

Nancy:  Dictionnaire  patoi8-fran9ais  si  I'usage  des  Pooled 
des  Yosges.     Nancy,  1842, 12mo. 

Nardo :  Studj  filologici  e  lessicografici  sopra  alcune  recent! 
giunte  ai  vocabolarj  italiani.     Yenezia,  1855,  8vo. 

Nazari :  Parallelo  fra  il  dialetto  bellunese  rustico  e  la 
lingua  italiana.     Belluno,  1873,  8vo. 

Oberlin :  Essai  sur  lo  patois  lorrain  du  Ban  de  la  Roohi 
Strasbourg,  1775,  8vo. 

Orti  e  Mayor  :  Fiestas  centenarias  con  que  Yalencia  c 
en  el  dia  9  de  Octubre  de  1738.  la  quinta  centuria  de  siz: 
Christiana  conquista.     Yalencia,  1740,  4to. 

Palmyreno  :  Yocabulario  del  humanista.     Yalentia),  16 

3  vol.  8vo. 
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Patriarchi:  Vocabolario  veneziano  e  padovano.  Padova, 
1821,  4to. 

Pereyra:  Prosodia  in  Vocabularium  Trilingue,  Latinum, 
Lusitanicum,  et  Castellanicum.     Ulyssipone,  1670-74.  fol. 

Pesckieri :  Dizionario  parmigiano-italiano.  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,  Parma,  1836-53,  3  vol.  8vo. 

Pirona :  Vocabolario  friulano.  Vocabolario- italiano-friulano.' 
Venezia,  1871,  8vo. 

Remack :  Dictionnaire  wallon  et  frangais.  Liege,  1839-43, 
2  vol.  8vo. 

Eodriguez  :  Diccionario  gallego-castellano.     Coruua,  1863. 

Roquete :  Dictionnaire  portugais-fran^ais.  Paris,  1841, 
Svo. 

Sale  (da)  :  Ftindamenti  della  lingua  retica  o  griggiona, 
air  uso  di  Sopraselva  e  di  Sorset.  Vocabolario  italiano  e  reto 
di  due  lingue  romancie.     Disentis,  1729,  4to. 

Schmid :  Diccionario  espailol  y  aleman.  Aleman  y  espaiiol. 
Leipzig,  1795-1805,  2  vol.  8vo. 

Schneller:  Die  romanischen  Volksmundarten  in  Siidtirol. 
Die  italienischen  Mundarten.  Die  ladinischen  Mundarten. 
Gera,  1870,  8vo. 

Sechmdorjf  \  "Worterbuch  der  deutschen  und  spanischen 
Sprache.  Diccionario  de  las  Icnguas  espanola  y  alemana. 
Hamburg,  Niimberg,  1823-24,  3  vol.  8vo. 

Tiraboschi :  Vocabolario  dei  dialetti  bergamaschi  antichi  e 
modemi.    Bergamo,  1873,  8vo. 

TozzoH  :  Dizionario  domestico  imolese-italiano.  Imola, 
1857,  8vo. 

Vallisneri:  Opere  fisico-mediche.  Venezia,  1733,  3  vol. 
fol. 

Vai/88t€r  :  Dictionnaire  patois- fran9ais  de  TAveyron.  Rodez, 
1879,  4to. 

Velazquez  de  la  Cadena :  Spanish-English  and  English- 
Spanish  pronouncing  Dictionary.     Paris,  2  vol.  8vo. 

JFagener :  Portugiesisch-deutsch  und  deutsch-portugiesi- 
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APPENDIX   IV. 
Arrangement  of  the  Lists,  and  some  Explanations. 

In  the  preceding  lists,  the  names  of  the  thirteen  living 
Neo-Latin  languages  which  I  recognize  as  distinct  are  pre- 
fixed in  order  to  each  paragraph  in  small  capitals,  and  the 
names  of  the  dialects  are  given  in  Italics,  When  an  *  is 
prefixed  to  a  name  and  no  authority  is  annexed,  it  indicates 
that  the  name  is  antiquated,  or  obsolete,  or  uncommon,  or 
not  very  common,  or  less  used,  or  not  principally  used.  When 
an  *  is  prefixed  and  the  authority  is  added  in  ( ),  the  name 
is  given  on  that  authority  only,  as  I  have  not  heard  it  myself 
or  found  it  in  other  works. 

When  the  name  of  one  of  the  thirteen  languages  is  im* 
mediately  followed  by  that  of  its  dialect,  the  word  quoted 
belongs  only  to  the  dialect  and  not  to  the  literary  or  prin* 
cipal  dialect  itself  by  which  the  whole  language  is  repie* 
sented. 

The  dialectal  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Frenoh 
names  are  not  given  when  they  do  not  difier  more  or  less  in . 
form,  meaning  or  orthography  from  those  still  in  use  in 
standard  language  to  which  they  belong  ;  and,  when 
dialectal  word  is  given  in  one  of  the  principal  dialects  of 
language,  it  is  not  repeated  in  the  other  dialects  of  the 
language. 
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X.— THE  TREATMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BORROWED 
WORDS  IN  COLLOQUIAL  WELSH.  By  Thomas 
Powell. 

Thb  following  paper  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  general  account 
of  the  use  and  treatment  of  English  words  in  the  colloquial 
Welsh  of  the  present  day.  Most  of  the  statements  here  made 
are  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Welsh-speaking  Wales ;  but 
the  paper  treats  more  particularly  of  the  dialect  spoken,  with 
slight  variations,  in  the  Counties  of  Brecon,  Caermarthen, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Cardigan. 

The  subject  is  thought  to  be  one  of  considerable  interest, 
both  linguistically  and  historically.  As  a  study  of  language, 
it  is  instructive  to  mark  the  laws  which  operate  under  our 
actual  observation,  in  studying  which  wo  are  less  liable  to 
error,  than  when  dealing  with  the  fossilised  remains  of 
earlier  times,  while  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  help  us 
in  arguing  from  the  "  living  present "  to  the  "  dead  past." 
Historically,  it  is  part  of  a  larger  subject,  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton  in  Britain.  It  has 
generally  been  thought  that  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  two  peoples  maintained  an  attitude  of  almost  com- 
plete isolation ;  and  proof  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  found 
amongst  others,  in  the  slight  influence  which  the  two  lan- 
guages had  upon  each  other.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  fuller  inquiry  will  show  this  influence  on  both  sides  to 
have  been  greater  than  is  generally  allowed.  If  the  inquiry 
of  the  present  paper  were  extended  to  the  literary  language, 
and  carried  out  fully  in  historical  order,  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  Welsh  has  borrowed  from  English  a  larger 
number  of  words,  and  from  an  earlier  period,  than  some  of 
our  authorities  have  been  willing  to  admit.  In  the  same 
way,  again,  the  influence  of  Welsh  on  English  has  been  very 
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much  under-estimated,  being  generally  limited  to  some  forty 
or  fifty  words.  This  is  because  scholars  have  not  looked  to 
the  right  place,  viz.,  the  provincial  dialects.  When  a  com- 
petent scholar  undertakes  to  sift  thoroughly  the  Glossaries 
and  Word  Lists  of  the  English  Dialect  Society,  the  Celtic 
element  in  English  will  appear  much  more  considerable  than 
has  hitherto  been  recognised. 

The  application  of  the  phonetic  laws  described  hereafter 
(which  are  of  course  the  same  laws  that  have  shaped  the 
language  throughout  its  history),  yaries  in  completeness  and 
regularity,  in  accordance  with  (I)  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  borrowed  words  have  been  in  use  in  Wales,  and 
(2)  the  degree  of  culture  or  knowledge  of  English  possessed 
by  the  particular  speaker.  Those  words  which  have  been 
longest  current  in  the  Principality,  have  been  forced  into  the 
most  complete  conformity  with  Welsh  phonetic  laws.  Many 
words  borrowed  at  an  early  period  have  been  so  completely 
naturalised,  that  their  foreign  origin  has  been  forgotten,  and 
they  have  not  seldom  been  brought  forward  by  lexicographers 
to  explain  the  very  words  of  which  they  are  themselves 
merely  corruptions. 

Again,  old  people  and  the  uneducated  carry  out  the 
changes  described  much  more  regularly  than  yoimger  people 
who  have  attained  a  fuller  knowledge  of  English. 

Terminations  of  Nouns  and  Verbs. 

When  English  nouns  and  verbs  are  borrowed  in  colloqnialJI 
Welsh,  certain  terminations  are  frequently  added.      In  th 
case  of  verbs  this  is  always  the  case.     Adjectives  take 
such  addition. 

Noun    Endings    (Diminutives    and    Sinoulatives). 
Nouns  often  take  the  diminutive  or  singulative  terminationf 
-an,  'pi,  forming  masculine,  and  -en  forming  feminine  noons 
The  form  -an  was  formerly  used,  but  now  -yn  and  -tff* 
regularly  employed  for  the  two  genders  respectively. 

1.  'an  was  occasionally  used  to  form  both  masculine  ani 
feminine  nouns,  e,g,,  siacc-an,  mas.  (a  stock,  fr.  "  stack  **j 
fiOa-an,  fem.  (a  stocking,  fr.  "hose"). 
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2.  -y«  is  now  very  regularly  employed  to  form  diminu- 
tives or  singulatives  of  the  masculine  gender,  e.g,^  fflowr-yn 
(a  flower),  ffowUyn  (a  fowl),  etc. 

3.  -en  forms  feminines  of  the  same  kind,  e.g.^  hwUUen  (a 
bullet),  fffhil-en  (a  wheel),  etc. 

These  endings  are  generally  used  to  form  singulatives  from 
such  English  nouns  as  first  obtained  currency  in  their  plural 
form.  Consequently,  the  singulatives  are  most  usually  formed 
from  the  English  plural,  e.g. : — 

{a)  -yn,  masc.  cOla^yn  (a  burnt  coal,  a  cinder),  ffowh-yn  (a 
fowl,  sometimes  heard  as  well  as  ffowl-yn),  tibls-yn  (a  tool ; 
applied  also  to  persons,  "  a  queer  fellow  "),  miilS'yn  (a  donkey, 
fr. ''  mule,"  with  a  fem.  mwls-en,  heard  as  often  as  the  literary 
dsyn  and  dsen). 

*{b)  -^,  fem.,  bwts-en  (a  boot),  brics-en  (a  brick),  cwih-en 
(a  quill),  Idis-en  (a  lath),  pih-en  (a  pill),  shdts-en  (a  shot,  a 
pellet),  whlh^en  (a  wheel,  as  well  as  whilen),  tdra-en  (a  wire), 
teik-en  (a  tile,  a  coarse  slate) ;  the  plural  teih  is  used  to 
designate  the  coarser  kind  of  slate,  td^  teih  (a  tile  roof)  being 
distinguished  from  t6  sldts  (a  slate  roof),  as  well  as  from  td 
gwellt  (a  straw-thatched  roof). 

Sd/ren  (a  sovereign,  a  pound)  is,  from  its  form,  naturally 
regarded  as  feminine,  though  not  a  singulative. 

Plural  Endings. 

(a)  Generally  English  plural  forms  are  kept,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  words  from  which  the  singulatives  just  given  are 
formed. 

(b)  Sometimes  a  vowel  change  takes  place  in  addition.  So 
the  recently  borrowed  word  ffarc  (a  fork)  has  a  plural  ^ff^yrcs, 
with  the  same  vowel  change  as  the  native  word  fforch^  plural 
ffyrch.     So  core  (a  cork),  has  cyrcs. 

(c)  Sometimes,  again,  a  word  has  a  "Welsh  plural  as  well 
as  the  English  one,  e.g.^  bdsn  (a  basin),  has  plural  bdsnau-  and 
bdsnis. 

(d)  In  Welsh,  as  in  English,  some  words  are  used  only  in 
the  plural,  e.g.  irowsys  or  trawsya  (trowsers ;  though  in  this 
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case  trowaer  or  trawser  is  also  used),  tings  (a  pair  of  "tongs," 
in  which  the  vowel  change  is  apparently  made  under  the 
feeling  that  the  word  is  plural,  o  of  the  singular  very  often 
being  modified  into  y  in  the  plural),  tdcyna  (copper  coins, 
"  coppers  "),  fr.  E.  tokens. 

(e)  In  a  few  words  we  find  the  plural  termination  curiously 
doubled,  e.g,^  Idcs-is  (whiskers,  fr.  "locks"),  galSs-ts  or  gdlosis 
(braces,  fr.  "gallows"). 

Verbal  Endings. 

When  an  English  verb  is  borrowed,  a  distinctive  verbal 
ending  is  always  affixed.  The  following  are  the  most  common 
terminations : — 

(1)  -an,  or  tan,  as  in  mdctan  (to  mock),  plpian  (to  peep). 

(2)  -^rf,  as  in  hlong-ed  (to  belong),  toatshed  (to  watch). 

(3)  -0,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  ending  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  in  trdo  (to  try),  tendo  (to  tend),  tjoirso  (to  make 
a  wire  fencing),  and  numberless  others. 

(4)  -a  is  used  in  forming  verbs  from  nouns,  as  in  native 
words,  e.g,,  bargeina  (to  bargain),  ffowla  (to  fowl,  i.e.,  go  out 
shooting),  samwna  (to  fish  for  salmon). 

The  Influence  of  Accent. 

As  is  well  known,  the  accent  in  Welsh  regularly  falls  on 
the  penult,  with  very  few  exceptions.  When  an  English 
word  is  borrowed,  therefore,  differently  accented,  an  attempt 
is  soon  made  to  modify  its  form  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
it  to  the  general  principle  of  Welsh  accentuation.  This  iB 
done  by  dropping  unaccented  vowels  in  accordance  with  the 
figures  called  syncope,  apocope,  and  aphseresis. 

Syncope. 

Syncope  takes  place  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

1.  In  trisyllabic  words,  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  this 

vowel  of  the  second  syllable  (that  immediately  following  the 

accent)  is  dropped.     This  preserves  the  accent  in  its  original 

position,  and  at  the  same  time  the  word  is  brought  und^ 
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the  general  Welsh  law  of  accentuation.  Thus  we  have 
cdmmil  (camomile),  cdpras  (copperas),  emprwr  (emperor), 
intrest  (interest),  Idbrer  (a  labourer,  a  common  unskilled 
worker,  as  opposed  to  an  artisan  or  craftsman),  mdgnel 
(mangonel),  pirwig  (a  periwig),  etc. 

2.  Similarly,  when  a  verb  or  noun  ending  is  added  to 
words  accented  on  the  penult,  and  thus  throws  the  accent  to 
the  ante-penult  of  the  new  Welsh  word  thus  formed,  the 
Towel  of  the  syllable  following  the  accent  is  dropped,  and 
the  regular  accentuation  thus  restored*    Thus  we  have : — 

{a)  Verbs,  as  dltro  (for  altera,,  fr.  "alter"),  biisiro  (to 
blister),  cantro  (to  canter),  entro  (enter),  hapno  (happen), 
laddro  (to  lather),  cyfro  (to  cover),  recyfro  (recover),  etc. 

(6)  Nouns,  as  altrad  (a  change,  fr.  "  alter  "),  ffldwryn  (for 
ffloweryny  fr.  "flower"),  sgitpren  (a  skewer). 

3.  When  the  suffix  is  added  to  a  word  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  the  vowel  preceding  the  accented  syllable  is  some- 
times dropped,  as  in  hlongo  or  blonged  (to  "belong"). 

Apocope. 

Apocope  often  takes  place  in  English  proparoxytone  words, 
e.g.,  lihert  or  libart  (fr.  liberty),  pendyl  (pendulum),  piiun-k 
(pleurisy),  folant  (a  valentine),  ichllher  (wheelbarrow,  where 
the  a  has  been  changed  to  e^  apparently  under  the  attenuating 
influence  of  the  preceding  i). 

Aph^resis. 

Aphacresis  is  efiected  imder  the  following  circumstances: — 

1.  When  no  termination  is  added,  the  first  syllable  of 
oxytone  trisyllables  is  often  cut  ofi*,  e,g.y  aeisk  (assizes), 
pinium  (opinion),  whence  is  formed  an  adjective  plniynm, 
obstinate,  opinionated,  lastic  (fr.  the  noun  "  elastic,"  a  very 
late  importation),  lecshwn  (a  Parliamentary  election),  tiorne 
(attorney,  perhaps  fr.  M.E.  "attoumeie"). 

2.  When  to  an  English  word  of  two  syllables  accented  on 
the  last,  an  affix  is  added,  the  first  syllable  is  in  the  same 
way  often  dropped,  e.g.,  'lowo  (to  allow),  aisto  (to  assist),  aol/o 
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(to  resolve),  specto  (to  suspect).  So  hosan-au  (stockings) , 
plural  of  hosan  (fr.  "  hose  "),  is  generally  cut  down  in  collo- 
quial speech  to  *8anau  or  *8ane;  pytaten  (a  potato),  is  shortened 
into  tAten,  and  the  plural  pytatto  is  heard  in  the  yarioos 
forms,  tatOy  taiw,  tatws. 

3.  Sometimes  two  sjllables  are  cut  off,  as  in  aashiten  (fr. 
"  association,''  a  synodical  meeting  of  the  Welsh  Noncon* 
formists),  stando  (to  understand). 

Aph^resis  and  Apocope  take  place  in  the  word  Beiet  (a 
"  society,"  a  church  meeting),  which  has  the  plural  Beiiti  iu 
South  Wales;  but  in  North  Wales  is  often  seiat,  plural  seidde. 

The  two  forms  assumed  by  the  plural  of  this  word  lead  us 
naturally  to  notice  two  points : — 

1.  The  influence  of  accent  on  quantity.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  pretty  general  tendency  to  shorten  the 
vowel  in  the  accented  syllables,  of  which  the  following 
forms  are  examples :  —  brltshiB  (knee-breeches  as  opposed 
to  trowsers),  bri^tahan  (to  muddle,  to  thrust  in  a  foolish  or 
bungled  statement  or  remark,  fr.  "broach"), ^rao  (to  force), 
hivper  (a  "  hooper,"  or  cooper,  the  native  name  being  cylehwr 
{t.  cylch,  a  hoop),  htbtio  (to  hoot),  diper  (a  keeper),  pllo  (to 
"  peel,"  though  this  may  be  fr.  M.E.  "  pillen  "),  plpo^  pipian 
(to  peep),  trwp  (a  troop). 

2.  The  relation  of  quantity  to  the  character  of  the  sue* 
ceeding  consonant.  Short  accented  vowels  are  followed  by 
surds,  long  accented  vowels  by  sonants.  This  has  already 
been  illustrated  by  the  two  plurals  of  seiet  or  aeiat^  viz.  Beiiti 
and  seidde.  So  bonnet  (a  bonnet)  has  plural  bonn^ti,  and  the 
word  "  bullet "  gives  us  a  singulative  bwl^ten — in  each  oaae 
the  short  vowel  being  followed  by  a  surd  dental.  But  the 
regularly  modified  form  of  "  bullet "  is  btokd  (the  literary 
form),  which  has  the  plurals  bwiidi  or  bwlidau — a  long 
vowel  succeeded  by  a  sonant.  It  is  imnecessary  to  multiply 
instances,  as  the  rule  obtains  generally  in  native  as  well  as 
in  borrowed  words. 

Occasionally  a  word  is  differently  accented  in  colloquial 
and  literary  Welsh  ;  thus  "  farewell "  has  in  conversation  the 
English  accent,  fforicil;    but  in  the  written  language,  in 
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hymns  and  popular  poetry,  it  takes  generally  the  Welsh 
accent  and  the  form  ffdrtcel^  though  even  here  it  may,  metn 
cama,  keep  the  original  accentuation. 

Hybrid  Forms  and  Phrases. 

Sometimes  we  hear  an  amusing  combination  of  English 
and  Welsh  forms  in  the  same  word  or  phrase.  The  common 
translation  of  the  English  verb  *^  mistake/'  is  camsynied^  and 
of  the  first  part  of  the  W.  verb  cam  (lit.  bent,  crooked),  and 
the  last  element  of  the  English  one,  together  with  a  Welsh 
verbal  ending,  a  word  camstaco  (to  mistake),  has  been  formed, 
and  is  at  times  heard  from  the  mouths  of  uneducated  people 
in  some  such  forms  as  camstaco  'nes  i  (mistake  did  I),  or  Mi 
gamstaces  (I  mistook). 

Again,  the  adjective  gwir  (true,  L.  verus),  and  its  derived 
noim,  gwirionedd  (truth),  are  often  used  adverbially  in  such 
phrases  as  odi  tcir  (literary,  ydyw  yn  wir,  it  is  truly),  or  odi 
icirionedd  (it  is  in  truth).  For  the  Welsh  wir  in  such  cases, 
the  English  *'  sure  "  in  the  form  Hwr  is  often  used,  odi  siwr 
(it  is  surely) ;  and  from  this,  on  the  analogy  of  gwirionedd 
from  gicir,  has  been  made  a  hybrid  substantive  aiivrionedd, 
which  is  used  at  times  for  its  native  prototype,  odi  aiwrionedd, 
do  iiwrionedd  (it  is,  yes,  of  a  surety),  etc. 

Sometimes  an  English  borrowed  word  is  translated  by  a 
Welsh  one  combined  with  it,  as  in  Dir  anwl !  (Dear  me !) 
in  which  dir  is  the  modification  of  the  English  ''  dear,"  and 
anwl  is  merely  the  Welsh  word,  anwyl  (dear),  translating 
and  strengthening  it.  So  the  English  **  blue  "  becomes  in 
Welsh  bliw,  and  the  ''  blue "  used  in  the  laimdry  is  often 
called  bliw  glds,  glda  being  the  regular  Welsh  translation  of 
''  blue."  These  and  similar  forms  are  closely  parallel  to  the 
Scriptural  ''  Abba,  Father,"  as  doubtless  the  linguistic  condi- 
tion of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  closely  resembled 
that  of  Wales  at  the  present  day.  These  forms  also  clearly 
show  how  hybrid  proper  names  might  have  arisen,  and  give 
plausibility  to  the  derivation,  for  instance,  of  Cotswold  from 
Welsh  coed  (wood),  and  its  A,S.  equivalent  weald,  wald, 
added  for  explanation. 
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The  Vowels. 

The  vowel  changes  affected  in  borrowed  English  are  much 
more  obscure  and  difficult  to  treat  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
than  those  which  the  consonants  undergo.  Many  words 
were  borrowed  originally  in  provincial  forms,  the  exact 
sounds  of  which  it  would  probably  be  difficult  for  one  much 
better  versed  in  English  phonology  than  the  present  writer 
to  determine  with  exactness.  Then  it  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain  at  what  period  a  given  word  was  first  introduced. 
I  shall  therefore  for  the  present  aim  at  no  more  than  pre- 
senting the  principal  facts  without  comment. 

A. 

1.  Those  forms  which  have  in  modern  English  long  a, 
accented  and  followed  by  a  single  consonant  and  e  mute,  take 
very  generally  in  Welsh  the  long  sound  of  a  in  "  father,*' 
e.g,,  cdr  (care),  cds  (condition,  case,  fr.  M.  E.  "  cas " ;  also  a 
covering,  a  case,  fr.  M.  E.  ^'casse,  kace"),  cn^  (a  knave), 
crdp  (crape),  ffddo,  verb  (to  fade),  ffrdm  (frame),  gdm  (game, 
pluck,  courage),  gdt  (a  gate,  especially  a  toll-gate),  grds 
(grace),  grdt  (grate).  Ids  (lace,  M.E.  "las, laas"),  Iddi  (lady), 
pds  (pace,  M.E.  "  pas,  paas  "),  pldt  (plate),  rds  (race,  running), 

Cwdcer  (Quaker),  ctcd/er  (quaver),  atdt  (state,  estate),  etc.,  etc. 

2.  At  accented  and  followed  by  more  than  one  consonant 
and  e  mute,  is  represented  by  short  d,  e.g,^  hdst  (haste),  pdst 
(paste),  idst  (taste),  idsto  (to  taste),  tcdst  (waste,  M.E.  "wast"), 
ndshwn  (fr.  "  nation,"  used  contemptuously,  "  a  scurvy  lot  '*). 

3.  A  becomes  o  very  often,  not  only  (a)  in  accented  syllables, 
as  atom  (disappointment,  fr.  "sham*'),  j^(>rtr^/ (farewell),  Aoiij- 
ian  (hang),  sqffgart  (a  riding-skirt,  fr.  "safe-guard*'),  tdsel 
(tassel),  folant  (valentine),  pongcag  (pancake),  plM  (plaid), 
etc. ;  but  also 

()3)  in  final  imaccented  syllables,  as  ecseismon  (exciseman), 
special  (spectacles),  stymog  (stomach),  rhiwbob  (rhubarb),, 
sabot h  (sabbath),  etc. 

Here  also,  probably,  should  be  placed  the  words  bongc  (a^ 
bank,   hillock),   and  rhongc  (coarse  in  growth,  or  rancicl)^ 
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which,  if  borrowed  in  the  M.E.  forms  "boneke"  and  "ronk," 
would  doubtless  have  become  *bwngc  and  *rhwngCy  like  aumd^ 
fr.E.E.  "send"  (sand). 

4.  ^  is  also  represented  by  e — 

(a)  in  monosyllables,  Aspres  (brass),  het  (hat),  etc. 

()9)  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  as  ffwlbert  (M.E.  "ful- 
niart"),  tangced  (tankard),  deed  (awkward). 

(7)  in  accented  syllables,  if  followed  by  e  or  i,  as  thengci 
(thank  ye),  letshed  (latchet),  ciceryl  (quarrel),  etc.  This 
^modification  of  fl,  under  the  influence  of  a  succeeding  t,  \a 
exceedingly  common  in  native  words  from  a  very  early 
period. 

5.  The  long  diphthongal  sound  expressed  by  a,  ai,  ay^  and 

^'  becomes  in  "Welsh  ae,  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the 

^^nd  of  English  "  aye  "  (yes) ;  this  de  becomes  ei  when  an 

^^^^nt  is  made  to  fall  on  it  through  the  addition  of  another 

syllable,  e.g.^  craen  (a  crane,  for  hanging  pots  and  kettles  on 

^^^r  a  fire),  claem  (a  claim),  whence  verb  cleimo  (to  claim), 

^^^pldent  (complaint),  entdel  (entail),  ^(k/  (fail),  whence  verb 

^^^lujffrde  (fray),  mael  ^mail),  poem,  also  pdm  (pains,  care), 

^^€nt   (paint),  vb.  peinto,  plden   (plain j,  itd^m  (stain),  verb 

^^^ino.     By  this  change  of  ai  to  ei,  we  have  also  heiii  (bailiff;, 

^^irins  (fairings/,  ordeino  (to  ordain),  reilin  (railing),  teiltcr, 

v^ilor),  etc.,  etc. 

So  again  rdeu    "  rein/'  of  a  bridle;,  fw^l  (v€?il;. 

6.  The  open  sound  of  a  in  fall,  au,  air,  becomes  d ;  e^., 
^dlifi  (calling,  trade,.,  tr<k  ^a  walky,  J^d^r  ^mMfxrj.  This 
-English    sound,   unknoirn    in  WeUh,  is   found   difficult  bjr 

AVekhmen  lemming  English,  and  in  ihevr  mr/aths  gtaoenUy 
Xyecomes  6,  so  that  ^'  a  tall  man  "  is  mfetamarphosiesd  into  ^  m 
toll  man."  Axid  in  V>rrov€d  words  it  heeifjayiM  o  ais  crfUxi  ais 
fl  ;  *'  auction  "  is  tunied  into  o»/ir*rji  as  well  as  fl<^r» ;  4Mier 
coexists  with  hwt^ ;  but  tLe  foroks  in  a  are  hesad  dbit^^j  fruii 
old  people. 

7.  DiphtLcffi^TJ  e«r  \^^xafA  in  W*rl*L  ar,  -p^.,  <^»nMr  ^a 
dance^,    fr.    iLE-    "  dii.uii*-*ti/'    di/iM^M    >:i*.au;*«r;,   fr.    JLE. 
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8.  As  in  SO  many  native  words  diphthong  ei  has  developed 
into  diphthong  ai  in  ffiiir^  from  M.E.  "feire,  feyre,"  and 
perhaps  in  clai  (clay),  fr.  M.E.  "clei'*;  so  consdit  (egotisnit 
fancy),  and  resdit,  both  with  accent  on  the  last  syllable^  from 
**  conceit/*  **  receipt." 

R 

1.  The  old  English  i,  now  represented  by  ea,  is  kept  in  Welsh 
in  loan-words,  e.g.,  tsMp^  (M.E.  "ch6p/'  cheap),  clH  (M.E. 
"  cl6ne,"  clean),  mH  (M.E.  "  mfine,"  mean,  sordid),  arrirs 
(arrears,  fr.  M.E.  "arere"),  sit  (M.E.  "sete,"  seat),  repit  (a 
repeat  in  music,  fr.  M.E.  "repete"),  sSro,  serio  (to  sear,  to 
brand,  to  burn,  fr.  M.E.  "s6re,  seerin*'),  sil  (M.E.  "seel/* 
a  seal),  ail  (zeal,  fr.  M.E.  "  zele  **),  appil  (with  accent  on  last 
syllable,  fr.  M.E.  "  appelen  **),  whence  a  Welsh  verb  appih 
or  appelio,  tshit  (M.E.  "chete,"  cheat),  Ua  (a  lease,  M.E. 
"lese"),  Ugo  (to  leak,  M.K  "leken"),  pU  (a  plea,  M.E. 
"  plee  "),  plMo  (to  plead,  M.E.  "  pleden  *'),  pleaio  (to  please, 
M.E.  "plesen"). 

Sometimes  the  i  is  shortened,  as  in  h^  (a  heap),  fr.  M.E. 
"  heep." 

2.  When  occurring  before  r,  e  becomes  I  in  Welsh,  e.g.^  eltr 
(clear,  fr.  M.E.  "cler,  cleer"),  dir  (dear,  M.E.  "dere**),  often 
heard  in  the  expression  dir  anwl !  (dear  me !),  where,  as 
already  mentioned,  anwl  is  the  literary  antcgl,  the  Welsh 
equivalent  of  "  dear " ;  bir  (beer,  M.E.  "  here "),  appiro  (to 
appear,  M.E.  "apperen"). 

3.  The  indefinite  vowel  sound  heard  in  final  syllables,  and 
expressed  by  a,  e,  or  o,  becomes  in  Welsh  a  distinct  and  clear 
i,  e.g.,  Ji<fer  (a  vicar),  gramer  (grammar),  licer  (liquor),  reiet 
(riot),  wagen  (wagon). 

4.  Final  unaccented  e  sometimes  becomes  i;  as  in  watid 
(worsted),  aydgn,  also  at/den  (sudden) ;  so  ''friend"  has  become 
Welsh  jfrmt/. 

5.  Accented  e  has  become  t/  (with  sound  of  u  in  English 
"but"),  in  cli(fer,  N.W.  cl^ar  (clever),  trysor  (M.E.  "tresor/* 
treasure),  try  spas  (trespass),  with  verb  tryspdsu  (to  trespass). 
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6.  Sometimes  again  e  becomes  a;  e.g.,  carsimer  (kersey- 
mere),  diffrant   (different),    diffram    (difference),    dransh    (a 
drench),  disant  (decent),  libart  (liberty),  nyraari  (nursery,  of 
trees),  preaant  (present),  seramoni  (ceremony),  tdrier  (terrier), 
transh  (a  trench). 

• 

1.  In  a  large  number  of  monosyllables  i  is  kept  unchanged, 
^'9*iffit,pin,  tin,  fr.  "fit,"  etc. 

2.  In  accented  syllables  i  becomes  in  Welsh  y  (=ti  in  Eng- 
lish "but");  consydro  (to  consider),  hysio  (to  h\^)ydylyfro 
(to  deliver),  mynud  (minute),  syfil  (civil). 

3.  Final  *  in  dissyllabic  or  polysyllabic  words  becomes  e ; 
-^^frei  (favourite),  garlleg  (garlic),  marnes  (varnish),  ysgarmea 
('^.E.  "scarmishe"). 

4.  The  diphthongal  sound  of  i  in  monosyllables  and  ac- 
^^ted  syllables  is  retained ;  ffeil  (file),  ffeindio  (find),  ffeino 
'  ^^  fine),  kin  (a  line),  seidir  (cider),  etc. 

0. 

1.  When  under  the  accent,  o  is  generally  shortened,  whether 
^\lowed  by  one  or  more  consonants,  e.g.,  cdlsyn  (a  live  coal), 

^^^t  (" cost"  and  "coast"),  c6c80  (to  coax),  ndhl  (noble),  ndted 
^-^oted,  excellent),  ndtis  (notice),  pdst  (post),  pdtsher  (poacher, 
^Xso  a  bungler),  rhdst  (roast),  spdrt  (sport),  etc.,  etc. 

"Close,"  the  adjective,  becomes  elds,  but  the  noun  "close" 
V»  yard),  becomes  elds. 

2.  Very  often  o  becomes  tc — 

(a)  in  accented  syllables,  e.g.^  bwtcyn  (bodkin),  cwmpas 
^compass),  ctcnshiro  (to  conjure),  acnatab  (constable),  cibter  (a 
gutter,  M.E.  "gotere"),  mwngc  (a  monk),  mwngci  (monkey), 
rhicsin  (rosin),  swnd  (M.E.  "  sond,"  sand). 

O)  in  final  unaccented  syllables,  e.g.,  ceisbwl  (M.E.  "cache- 
pole"),  Jfashton  (fashion),  hdrswn  (whoreson),  cwesiiwn  (ques- 
tion), randtcm  (random),  samwn  (salmon). 

Such  forms  as  bdctvn,  barivn,  cwsticm,  galwn,  handsumi,  etc., 
Were  probably  borrowed  from  M.E.  forms,  "bacun,"  "barun," 
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**  custume,"  "  galun,"  "  handsum,"  rather  than  from  the 
modified  forms  in  o.  In  was-bwnt  (waist-band),  the  a  first 
became  o  {wasbont,  which  is  also  heard),  and  this  o  then 
became  w, 

3.  Analogously  the  diphthong  oi  became  in  Welsh  iry  in 
numerous  forms,  such  as  lioyn  (loin),  picynt  (point),  pwyntel 
(a  pencil,  fr.  **  pointel "),  pwynto  (to  point),  appwynto  (to 
appoint),  2)wyntredyn  ("  point-thread,"  of  a  saddler  or  shoe- 
maker), spicylo  (to  spoil),  etc. 

4.  Diphthong  ou,  oic,  becomes  w,  e.g.,  crwner  (*'  crowner/* 
coroner),  dormwa  (dormouse),  fflwr  (flour),  mahcs  (mallows), 
hwsing  (housing),  jow?fl?  (pout). 

5.  Conversely  o  sometimes  becomes  ow  (=ou  in  English 
'^aut"),  e,g,,  howt  (bolt),  hotclder  (holder),  powsi  ("posy,**  a 
bouquet  of  flowers),  rowU-powU  (a  rolly-polly),  etc, 

U. 

1.  In  words  borrowed  at  an  early  period,  u  has  become  to 
in  Welsh,  e.g.y  btcndel  (M.E.  "  bundel "),  britsh  (M.E. 
"  brusche "),  clicb  (club),  chvmsi  (clumsy),  dwl  (dull),  dw8t 
(dust),  drwm  (drum),  grtcmbian  (to  grumble),  hwcster  (hucks- 
ter), hibmian  (M.E.  "  hummen  "),  Iwc  (luck),  Iwmp  (lump), 
micsslin  (muslin),  and  many  others. 

2.  In  words  more  recently  introduced,  having  the  sound  of 
u  in  "but,"  that  vowel  is  represented  by  its  equivalent  y  in 
Welsh,  e.g.y  bynnen  (a  bun),  byrsto  (to  burst),  lysti  (lusty), 
nymbro  (to  number),  nyrsari  (nursery  of  trees  and  shrubs). 
So  "London"  is  colloquially  Llynden;  "business"  is  hardened 
into  bysnes. 

3.  Unaccented  u  sometimes  becomes  i,  e.g.,  coris  (chorus), 
regilafo  (to  regulate),  rigilar  (regular),  etc. 

4.  Diphthongal  u  is  practically  retained,  and  may  be  re- 
presented by  IM7,  e.g.,  ciwr  (cure),  ciwraty  ciicrad  (curate),  diw 
(due),  diwti  (duty),  ffliw  (flue),  ffliwt  (flute),  siwr  (sure),  pitrr 
(pure). 

5.  The  u  in  justice  (a  magistrate),  becomes  e ;  "  JcbUb  o 
pis "  is  sometimes  heard  as  representing  "  Justice  of  the 
Peace." 
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Assimilation. 

The  assimilation  of  vowels  is  carried  out  to  a  large  extent 
in  Welsh,  as  well  in  borrpwed  as  in  native  words.  It  may 
be  distinguished  into  two  kinds : — 

1.  A  vowel  in  a  succeeding  syllable  is  assimilated  to  the 
one  going  before  it : 

a :  ahambsLr  (chamber),  calap  (gallop),  lantar  (lantern), 
plastBLT  (plaister),  atapeil  (a  staple,  fr.  M.E.  "stapel"),  acddami 
(academy),  gdhri  (gallery). 

e :  mHel  (metal),  penneff  or  penneth  (a  penknife).  We  also 
often  hear  from  elderly  people  pengcneth,  carrying  us  back  to 
the  time  when  the  k  was  sounded  in  the  English  word. 

t;  crlpil  (cripple,  fr.  M.E.  "cripel"),  mistir  (master,  fr. 
"mister"),  ^i/  (M.E.  "fidel"),  shtnshir  (ginger),  aici/il 
(swivel),  aicir  (M.E.  "siker"). 

0 :  bordor  (border),  cqffbr  (coffer),  coppor  (copper),  do/or 
(clover),  ardor  (order),  prdpor  (proper)^  sobor  (sober),  etc. 

u=:w:  bwtshwr  (butcher),  cltcatwr  (cluster),  ctcpyfrt,  ctcpwrdd 
or  cwbvrrt  (cupboard),  mtcstwr  (a  great  noise,  fr.  "  muster  "), 
sicclwn  (a  foal,  fr.  "  suckling"). 

Even  where  no  written  change  would  take  place,  a  percep- 
tible modification  in  pronunciation  is  effected,  as  in  the  word 
doctor,  which  in  the  mouth  of  a  Welsh-speaking  native  has 
the  last  0  nearly  or  quite  as  distinct  as  the  first,  not  vague 
as  in  English. 

N.B. — ^A  vowel  is  sometimes  assimilated  in  the  same  way 
to  the  last  element  of  a  preceding  diphthong,  e.g.,  mdir  (cider), 
powdyfr  (powder),  sowldiwr  (soldier). 

Sometimes  again  we  find  a  backward- working  assimilation, 
as  in  caticism  (catechism). 

2.  An  assimilated  vowel  is  inseretd  in  the  succeeding 
syllable : — 

a :  Abal  (able,  literary  form  is  abl),  stabal  (stable,  literary 
form  ystabl;  yatafelly  a  room,  is  from  the  same  root,  but 
borrowed  from  the  Latin). 

e:  Berem  (barm,  fr.  M.E.  "berm"),  helem  (a  comstack,  fr. 
"  helm,"  probably  on  account  of  its  shape).     So  the  literary 
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forms  sengl  (single),  and  cengl  (a  girth,  fr.  Latin  cingula)^  are 
colloquially  ahengel  and  cengel  or  cingel. 

i:  Cilyn  (a  kiln),  simpil  or  shimpil  (poorly,  ailing;  also 
mean,  shabby,  fr.  "  simple  "). 

0 :  Storom  (storm). 

u,  w :  Cicpwl  (couple,  a  pair),  bwcwl  (a  buckle),  ffurwm  (a 
bench,  a  form),  ntcngcwl  (uncle),  fr.  "nuncle,"  arising  from 
"mine  uncle,"  Lear  L,  4,  117),  plwmws  (plums),  trwbw/ 
(trouble). 

The  Consonants. 

I.  The  Surd  Mutes,  P,  C,  K,  T. — In  native  words,  and 
words  borrowed  from  Latin  at  an  early  period,  the  surd 
mutes,  when  vowel-flanked,  or  final  preceded  by  a  vowel, 
have  very  generally  been  modified  into  their  corresponding 
sonants,  and  when  preceded  by  /  or  r  have  been  aspirated. 
In  borrowed  English  words  the  former  change  has  been  only 
partially  carried  out,  the  latter  not  at  all. 

1.  P,  has  become  b:  (a)  medial:  ilahed  (lappet),  tehot 
(teapot),  rhymhlo  (rumple),  Aobbo  and  hoppo  (hop). 

O)  Final :  pib :  O.E.  pipe. 

2.  C,  ky  have  become  g :  (a)  medial:  Bigicm  (the  Beacons), 
clogyn  (cloke),  igo  (echo),  ligo  (leak). 

O)  Final:  cdg  and  cdgen  (cake),  hdfog^  (havock),  cdmrig 
(cambric),  hdncag  (pancake). 

(7)  Before  / ;  iriagl,  O.E.  triacle  (but  we  now  hear  often 
iricl,  fr.  ''  treacle  "). 

3.  r,  has  become  rf;  {a)final:  ffUed{mQi),ff6rffed{{oT{eii), 
cicshed^  (gusset),  gwdsgod  (waistcoat),  and  many  others. 

(fi)  Medial :  rediciw  (reticule),  sadin  (satin,  by  old  people), 
(7)  Before  n  and  /;   cod'n  (cotton,  but  often  cofn),  cedl 
(kettle,  also  cetl). 

The  plural  of  ffiled  is  ffil^tiy  and  the  verb.  fr.  fforffed  is 
fforffdu,  the  surd  remaining  after  the  short  accented  voweL 
If  the  vowel  is  lengthened,  the  sonant  is  used.     So  we  have 

*  I  think  it  is  borrowed  by  Welsh.     We  had  the  word,  however,  in  the  form 
h(hogy  =  \T.  Btbae  (hawk). 
'^  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is  borrowed  in  Welsh. 
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the  plurals  pocMi  (pockets),  hlangcidi  (blankets),  btocMi 
(buckets),  etc.,  etc. 

4.  After  r  and  /,  c,  k  are  not  aspirated :  Care  (cark),  clerc 
(clerk),  marc  (mark),  core  (cork). 

Thus  we  have  shale  (chalk),  besides  the  older  form  of  the 
same  word  cakh  (lime)  fr.  the  Latin. 

So  fforc  (fork),  besides  fforch. 

6.  T  is  not  aspirated  after  r,  e.g.,  Cwrt  (court),  ewart 
(quart),  tarten  (tart,  by  the  side  of  a  native  form  tarth^  a 
loaf). 

6.  Qu  becomes  chw  in  many  words  in  North  Wales,  but 
never  in  South.  Thus  we  find  N.W.  chwcrrc/,  chwar^r,  etc., 
against  S.W.  cwarel,  cwarter,  etc. 

The  u  has  been  dropped  after  q  in  the  words  quaj/y  quote, 
quotation,  which  are  represented  by  colloquial  cei,  edto,  cota- 
Bhirn,     Cf.  Gk.  KoBpavrry;,  fr.  "quadrans." 

7.  C  before  t  is  sometimes  lost  or  assimilated,  e.g.,  ffattri 
(factory),  edritor  (character),  gysdt  N.Wales  (exact). 

8.  C  before  /  disappears  in  speetal,  speetol  (spectacles). 

9.  T  after  «  is  lost  or  assimilated  :  Ffamo  (fasten),  gwasgod 
(waistcoat),  tcsment,  will  (testament),  pashort  (pasteboard), 

posseU  N.W.  (O.E.  "postel"). 

Ta  becomes  tah  under  the  influence  of  the  thin  vowels,  e^  i, 
in  carrots  {garetsh,  garetahyn),  courtesy  {ewrtshi  and  etctshi, 
cf.  Scot,  curehie). 

10.  T  after  »,  and  before  s,  is  lost :  cyrens  (currants). 

11.  T  after  «  appears  to  become  g  in  tryaglen  (throstle)  as 
gwing  (Latin  vestis),  gicasg  (waist). 

12.  T  is  inserted  after  a  in  ffaht  (wily),  fr.  English  false 
(or  was  the  t  inserted  as  an  English  provincialism'  before  the 
word  was  borrowed  ?) 

13.  The  dental  spirant  th  is  represented  by  rf  in  drefa 

("thrave"). 
II.  The  Sonant  Mutes,  5,  D,  G, — 1.  In  a  number  of 

instances  the  sonants  have  undergone  provection,  thus : — 

(a)  B  has  become  p  in  Welsh  paatwn  (baston),^  padl  (battle, 

1  Tliis  may  be  a  Celtic  root,  as  we  have  baa  in  Breton,  witli  tlie  same  meaning. 
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occasionally  in  the  mouth  of  old  people),  pldcyn  (block), 
pledren  (bladder),  potel  (O.E.  hotel),  poicns  (bounce),  pumahyn 
(bunch),  J9r^«  (brass). 

O)  D  has  become  t  in  fesni^  (fortune,  fr.  "destiny"), /ra<?A^ 
(a  drink,  fr.  "  draught,"  borrowed  while  the  guttural  was  yet 
sounded  in  England) ;  trdpt/n  (drop) ;  ticco  (to  duck,  dive) ; 
idcio  (to  dock). 

(7)  O  has  become  c  in  calapo  (gallop),  c6l  (goal),  crand 
(grand),  ctcs/ied  (gusset),  cwter  (gutter). 

2.  i?,  df  g  are  changed  into  their  corresponding  surds, 
before  another  surd. 

B :  "  Crab,"  plural  "  crabs,"  gives  cr^payn  (a  small  crab- 
apple,  also  a  stingy  fellow). 

D  :  "  Bodkin  "  becomes  btdcin. 

G  :  "  Rag,"  "  rags,"  gives  rhdcs,  pi.,  rh^csf/n,  s.;  "  rogues," 
gives  rhdcsyn  (a  rogue) ;  "  clogs,"  gives  cldcs^  pi.,  cidcsen,  s. 

Also  "  odds  "  becomes  dtsy  as  in  Beth  yw'r  oU  ?  (What 
does  it  matter  P)     Dim  ots  (No  matter). 

3.  B  has  been  dropped  in  camrig^  fr.  "  cambric,"  which  I 
have  heard  from  old  people.     On  the  contrary, 

4.  B  has  been  inserted  in  tcmhredd  (great  quantity),  which 
I  think  is  a  corruption  of  O.E.  unride  (enormous).  But  we 
often  hear  tcmredd  without  the  B. 

6.  D  has  not  generally  been  aspirated  by  a  following  r  in 
borrowed  English  words.  Of.  cardio  (to  card),  cordyn  (a 
cord).  But  we  have  nucrddwr,  fr.  "  murder,"  and  cyffyrddus 
(comfortable),  fr.  "  comfort,"  through  an  intermediate  cyffyv" 
dtis.  So  possibly  hord  (a  table),  is  a  borrowed  form  of  board, 
M.E.  "bord,"  while  hxcrdd  may  represent  the  older  Celtio 
form  of  the  root. 

6.  D  final  after  n  and  r  often  becomes  t ;  e.g.,  ctcbicrt^  also 
ctcpicrth  (cupboard),  hasart  (hazard),  meilart  (mallard),  mwatart 
(mustard),  saffgart  (safeguard,  for  riding). 

Less  frequently  after  n :  icashont,  washwnt  (waistband),  punt 
(O.E.  "pund"). 

7.  D  final  after  a  vowel  sometimes  becomes  L  Solit  (solid, 
constantly),  stiwpit  (stupid). 

*  Bweyd  tesni  (to  tell  one's  fortune). 
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D  is  assimilated  in  the  word  cappiSy  fr.  "  codpiece." 
8.  The  soft  dental  spirant  dh  disappears  from  OM./eor^ling, 
which  gave  fyrling  (literary),  and  ffyrlling,  ffrylling  (collo- 
quial), a  farthing. 

III.   The  Nasals,  M,  N,  Ng. 

M. 

1.  M,  vowel-flanked,  is  not  aspirated,  as  in  many  native 
and  Latin  borrowed  words. 

2.  M  has  become  b  in  the  word  ffwlhert  (polecat,  fr.  M.E. 
"fulraart"). 

3.  M  is  assimilated  to  /  in  cijffyrddm  (comfortable,  fr. 
"comfort"). 

N. 

1.  N  final  (a)  preceded  by  a  vowel,  becomes  m  in  bdtwm, 
^^"dim,  cdtwtn  (M.E.  "cotoun,  -une"),  lldtwm  (latoun),  pdm 
(pane,  of  glass),  plaem,  also  plaen  (plain,  clear),  pldm  (plane, 
^or  carpenters),  rMsicm  (M.E.  ''resiln"). 

[ff)  N  final  becomes  ng  in  the  corruption  of  English  coffin 
^^ffingy  pi.  coffingau, 

(7)  N  final  is  lost  in  crimsi  (M.E.  "  crimosin  "),  sh^spi  or 
^'i€8pin  (shoespin),  lantar,  also  lantarn  (lantern),  but  restored 
^^  plural  lanterni, 

2.  N  after  m  is  lost  in  "  chimney,"  which  gives  shlmie^ 
V^^TdX  shimeie. 

^.  N  is  introduced  after  r  in  pinsJucrn,  Mns/iwrn,  sishwrn 
(*r.  *«pincer-s,"  "trencher,"  "scissor-s"),  and  the  r  is  gener- 
^^y  dropped  in  pronunciation,  leaving  pinshicn^  etc.,  etc. 


r.    ^ '  Ng  becomes  g  in  the  syncopated  form  magnel  (cannon), 
*    *' mangonel." 

^-  Ng  final  often  becomes  n  (as  in  too  colloquial  English)  ; 
'^->  hredin  (braiding),  cocin  (cocking,  a  cockfight),  ffeirins 
^hil  Trans.  1SS2-8-4.  26 
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(fairings),  gaddrim  (gatherings,  in  a  dress),  leinin  (lining), 
iocin  (sacking,  in  old-fashioned  beds),  mcclin  (suckling,  a 
foal),  trtmim  (trimmings),  etc.,  etc. 

IV.  The  Liquids,  Z,  R. 

1.  Initial  /  is  aspirated  in  lldbed  (lappet),  llampren  (lam- 
prey), Udticm  (lat&n,  M.E.),  U6c^  a  pen  (lock),  llofftt  upper 
floor  (loft).     Very  many  others  are  not  aspirated. 

2.  L  after  r  becomes  //  in  garlleg,  fr.  "garlic,"  ani ^r//iw^, 
iv.ffyrlingt  fr.  "feorrfling." 

3.  L  final  is  dropped  in  pomb  (colloquial,  the  literary  form 
is  possibf)  and  cwmtab,  f  r.  "  possible  "  and  "  constable  " ;  the 
plural  of  the  latter  is  cwnatebli. 

L  final  is  dropped  after  a  vowel  in  rSdicitc,  fr.  "  reticule." 

4.  L  before  t  occasionally^  is  replaced  by  w;  e.g.,  bawt,  but 
the  literary  form  is  bolU  (bolt),  powtis  and  powltk  (poultice), 
sowdro  (solder), 

R. 

1.  M  initial  regularly  becomes  rh  in  all  words  that  have 
been  used  familiarly  for  any  length  of  time,  e.g.,  rasp,  rent, 
rest  (remainder),  rock,  roll,  become  rhasp,  rhent^  rhest,  rhoc, 
rlM. 

2.  R  tends  to  disappear  before  6,  d,  t,  ch  (sharp  palatal), 
and  8 ;  e.g.,  ritcbob  (rhubarb),  stifficat  (certificate),  tanced 
(tancard),  pHrU  (pertriche),  test  id  (worsted),  ahittct  (surtout), 
cwrtshi,  cwtshi  (courtesy),  potsh,  also  pdrtsh,  vowel  very  short 
(porch). 

3.  R  before  n  final  disappears  in  pinshwn,  skhtcn,  trinshwn^ 
the  more  usually  heard  forms  of  pimhicm,  etc.  (in  which 
the  final  n  is  an  accretion),  fr.  "  pincer-s,"  "  scissor-s," 
"  trencher." 

4.  R  is  inserted  after ^f  in  the  word  ffrtestian,  fr.  "fustian." 

5.  In  some  words  the  initial  r  has  been  taken  for  the 
Welsh  article  V,  contracted  from  yn    Thus  rdser  (razor),  has 

^  Regularly,  of  course  Uj  Idj  give  ///. 
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been  often  analysed  into  yr  dser,  resulting  in  such  phrases 
as  yngaaer  i  (my  razor).  So  "wristband"  has  been  corrupted 
into  rhi/sbant,  and  this  resolved  into  'r  hyabant  with  plural 
hysbantau. 

V.  The  Spirant,  H. 

1.  J7  is  prefixed  to  initial  i  in  the  colloquial  forms,  himp' 
yUy  fr.  imp^  himpo  (to  sprout,  to  imp).  Also  to  w  in  hvoen,  fr. 
teen. 

2.  H^  after  a  sonant  mute  changes  it  into  a  surd.  Bedehua 
gives  bettws,  a  common  place-name  in  Wales. 

VI.   The  Labial  Spirants,  F,  F,  TT. 

F. 

1.  F  becomes  w  in  brecwast  (breakfast),  pictoarch  (M.E. 
"  pik-forke,"  but  possibly  it  is  a  native  compound ;  note  the 
aspiration  of  guttural  after  r). 

2.  F  becomes  ih  in  pengcnethy  an  old  pronimciation  of  pen- 
knife, heard  in  the  mouths  of  old  people  sometimes.  So  the 
binfic  of  the  Oxford  Glosses,  from  Lat.  beneficiuni,  has  passed 
into  benthyg. 

V. 

1.  Initial  V  has  become  m  in  inantea  (vantage),  mentro 
(venture),  mames  (varnish),  mikn  (villain),  melved  (velvet). 

2.  Initial  v  becomes  b  in  bccso  (to  grieve,  fr.  "vex"). 
Welsh  words  in  m  and  b  have  the  initial,  in  certain  relations, 
regularly  modified  into  /  (mhy  bh) .  As  few  native  Welsh 
words  begin  in/,  and  as  English  v  has  the  sound  of  Welsh/, 

*  This  force  of  h  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  rule  in  Webh  alliterative  poetry. 
According^  to  the  laws  of  assonance,  certain  consonant  sounds  at  the  be^ning  of 
a  line  must  be  answered  by  similar  sounds  at  the  end.  But  it  is  ruled  that  **a 
Foft"  {i,€.y  sonant)  consonant,  strengthened  by  A,  is  equivalent  to  a  "  hard  con- 
sonant/' as  in  the  line  : 

"  Tditi  ei/ia/f  Aw«  a  weflr." 
U  «-  l^dh'  n  -/. 
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the  Welshman  unconsciously  regards  English  words  in  r  as 
modified  forms,  and  so,  naturally,  changes  the  v  into  tn  or  b, 
in  those  relations  which  demand  the  radicaL 

So  I  have  heard  rdte  transformed  into  b6L  The  process  is 
a  natural  one.  Bara  after  ei,  for  example,  becomes  /ara,  ei 
fara  (his  bread).  So  a  Welshman,  speaking  of  ei  f:ote  (his 
vote),  unconsciously  assumes  a  radical  bdt,  and  will  perhaps 
say,  Y  mae  b6t  ganto  (he  has  a  Tote).  K  he  is  innocent  of 
any  knowledge  of  English,  he  is  Tery  likely  to  say  so. 

jr. 

1.  Initial  m?  is  very  frequently  preceded  by  ^,  which  of 
course  is  dropped  whenever  the  "  medial ''  form  is  required. 

Gica^t  (waist),  gtcarani  (warrant), ^iro^^oJ  (waistcoat),  gtcidw^ 
(widow),  gtckitcar  (widower),  etc.,  etc. 

2.  W  has  the  effect  of  changing  the  more  vague  vowel 
sounds  into  a  distinct  a,  cf.  gtcultcar  (widower),  puncarck 
(M.£.  picforke).  So  the  sound  of  the  first  a  in  Welsh  j^ara- 
rani  is  very  difterent  from  that  in  "  warrant.** 

VII.  The  Pauvtals  Ch,  J,  G  (soft). 

This  combination  is  variously  represented.  In  older  loan- 
words it  becomes  s  or  ihy  in  later  ones,  tsh. 

1.  (V*  vowel-iiauked  becomes  «,  e.g.,  piaer  (O.E.  "picher**), 
peh^  (O.E.  "  pertriche  *'). 

So  M.E.  "  cachepol ''  is  Welsh  ceisbiol ;  but  match^  mazdi, 
latchet,  give  matsheiiy  nutrtahOy  leUheiL 

2.  Ch  initial  becomes  i/i,     S/ia/c  (chalk),  i/iitnie  (chinmer). 
a/iit/ef^     (challenge),     a/ianel    (channel),     s/iaicna     (chance)  »^ ' 
.^Iiihivftujn    (chibolle-^).      But   now   chaif,  cheap,  touchy 
sounded  tiiha(t\  tahcp^  twhli^  etc.,  etc. 


^  Thi^  Nsonl  (.ovists  in  ;iii  Mvr  tonit,  itvfddw  ;fr.  Latin  vfufMa  peiiuiw)^  wow 
ts  tlh-  liti-tHi  V  lonii,  x^liiiu  jwtdw  it>  [irobabiy  ittum  coimuon  in  uolI(M{iiiiu  apQwh» 
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Jy       G       (soft). 

1.  J  initial  becomes  sh  :  Sh&n,  S^an  (Jane),  shibc  (jug), 
shwme  (M.E.  joum^e),  Shac,  Shad  (Jack-ie),  shibSdo,  verb 
(gibbet),  ahimhir  (ginger),  shipawn-s  (gipsen,  gipsy). 

2.  (a.)  G' final  after  a  voweP  becomes  « ;  Jfaw^^«  (vantage), 
pdtea  (pottage),  eatrys  (estridge). 

O.)  O  final  after  n  becomes  «A  ;  mamh  (mange),  pltcnsh 
(plunge),  jfr^/wA,  (fringe,  fr.  M.E.  *frange'),  spwnsh  (O.E. 
spunge) ;  challenge  becomes  shalens,  by  dissimilation. 

(7.)  O  final  after  r  becomes  « ;  Share  (charge). 

3.  e7 medial  after  n  becomes  8;  Con«iirMT  (conjurer).  Now, 
however,  the  j  sound  is  more  familiar  than  formerly,  and 
cwnj'dro  becomes  "conjure,"  jwg  (jug),  and  job.  Jack,  jockey, 
etc.,  are  heard  constantly. 

VIII.   The  Sibilants,  S,  Z,  Sh. 

S. 

1.  S  initial  or  medial,  when  followed  or  preceded  by  e  or  t, 
tends,  as  in  Irish,  to  become  sh.  Hence  we  find  bishi  (busy), 
hdsher  (hosier),  shiapan  (saucepan),  shife,  M.E.  "sive**  (verb, 
shifeio)^  shimpil  (simple),  shingco  (sink). 

S  never  becomes  soft =2  in  Welsh.  Hence  M.E.  "leyser 
becomes  User  or  ksser  (the  «  is  quite  hard  and  vowel  short), 
pl^aer  (pleasure),  etc. 

S  initio  followed  by  other  vowels,  even  0,  often  becomes 
sh :  shwto  (suit),  shitwt  (surtout),  shwr  (sure),^  short  (sort), 
shdcedy  or  sdced  (socket) ;  sock-s  gives  shdcs,  shdcsen,  shdcas, 
plural  -au. 

Sh. 

Curiously,  sh  final,  even  when  preceded  by  e  or  t,  often 
becomes  s  :  Marnes  (varnish),  twndis  (tundish),  ffris  (fresh) ; 
sh  is  also  heard  in  such  words. 

'  But  cabbage  is  eabetah,  sing.  eabHishm, 

2  0  E.  «ettr,  8&r.  We  hear  also  in  Welsh  sometimes  siwr,  in  which  the  s  is 
pure  and  the  diphthong  has  its  own  sound,  as  in  Uiw, 
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z. 

This  letter  is  not  known  to  Welsh,  and  in  borrowed  words 
it  becomes  %^  as  in  %^l  (zeal)^  ddudo  (to  dazzle),  py%lo  (to  puzzle), 
r6,Her  (razor),  etc. 

But  %  is  occasionally  found  in  books,  in  words  like  %kU  fr. 
E.  ''  zeal  '^ ;  and  ostentatious  readers  pronounce  it  as  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it  is  felt  to  be  an  importation. 

X 

This  compound  is  at  times  cut  down  to  simple  «,  as  in 
eigu%  (excuse),  te%tun  (text),  and  final,  vcLpiccm  (pickaxe). 

Many  Consonants  Avoided. 

In  borrowed  !^nglish  words,  if  more  than  two  consonants 
come  together,  an  effort  is  made  to  get  rid  of  one  of  them. 
Thus: 

1.  D  after  n,  and  followed  by  another  consonant,  goes  out 
or  is  assimilated.  Bamboc%  (bandbox),  gwlfinah  (goldfinch), 
hangcyff  (handcuff),  hamwm  (handsome). 

2.  B  and  P  after  m  also.  Cambric  becomes  camrig,  and 
company  cicnipni,  and  then  ctcmm. 

3.  Similarly  we  find  "  turnpike  '*  metamorphosed  into 
tf/rpeg;  "'point'thvesLd"  into pwynfred,  Sindpwi/ntred-i/n;  and 
by  the  help  of  metathesis,  "mantel-piece"  is  worn  down  into 
mamplis. 

Metathesis. 

In  Welsh  is  carried  out  in  a  very  systematic  way ;  it  com- 
prises not  only  (1)  simple  transposition  of  a  letter,  but  also 
(2)  an  exchange  of  position,  and  (3)  an  interchange  at  once 
of  position  and  character. 

1.  Simple  change  of  position,  as  clasgu  for  casglu  (to 
gather). 

2.  Interchange  of  position  between  two  consonants,  as  in 
gofedd  for  goddef  (suffer),  tcsnoth  for  tcthnos  (a  week),  tang" 
nedde/foT  tangnefedd  (peace),  lldswf/r  for  sallwyr  (a  psalter). 
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3.  Interchange  of  character  as  well  as  of  position,  as  in 
aped  for  ateb  (to  answer),  gucymed  for  gicyneb  (face). 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  b  takes  the  place  of  t,  and  in  so 
doing  assumes  the  character  (surd)  of  the  dental,  while  the 
i  becomes  sonant,  to  answer  the  character  of  the  letter  it 
displaces.  In  the  second  example,  likewise,  the  labial  b  is 
nasalised  to  m,  having  displaced  the  nasal  dental  n,  which 
changes  in  turn  to  the  sonant  dental,  as  it  takes  the  place 
of  a  sonant  b. 

These  principles  are  applied  also  to  borrowed  words : 

1.  Transposition  we  have  in  ffrylling  for  ffyrlling,  shindria 
for  O.E.  "sindirs"  (scoria). 

2.  Exchange  of  position.     Comsinshwn,  fr.  "consumption." 

3.  Interchange  of  position  and  character.  Matcyn  for 
''napkin,"  in  which  the  labial  p  is  nasalised  to  m,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  nasal  n,  and  the  latter  changes  to  its  corre- 
sponding surd  ty  to  replace  the  surd  p. 

But  of  all  words,  that  which  undergoes  the  greatest  changes 
is  the  Latin  benefidum.  In  the  Oxford  Glosses  it  is  binfic 
by  assimilation  ;  benffic  by  change  of  jf  to  th,  noticed  above 
(p.  374),  and  modification  of  surd  c,  gives  benthigf  the  present 
literary  form.  In  colloquial  speech  this  is  often  hardened 
into  bentig.  Then  as  initial  b  and  m  modify  into  /  (see  p. 
373,  under  letter  F,  2),  the  two  radicals  are  occasionally  mis- 
taken one  for  the  other.  This  gives  us  menftg.  Lastly,  by  the 
third  mode  of  metathesis  just  described,  mentig  becomes 
mencid.  Thus  we  have  beneficium  slowly  passing  through 
the  forms  benffic,  benffig,  benthig,  bentig,  mentig,  and  mencid, 
where  for  the  present  ends  its  "  strange  eventful  historj'." 

Popular  Etymologies. 

In  using  many  English  words,  the  etymology  of  which  is 
unknown  to  the  speakers,  fancy  often  exerts  itself  to  find  an 
origin  for  them.  I  can  here  only  notice  two  or  three  by  way 
of  example.  The  popular  etymology  is  sought  sometimes  in 
English,  sometimes  in  Welsh.  Thus,  an  "hostler"  having  to 
do  with  horses,  the  word  is  very  commonly  supposed  to  have 
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been  derived  from  the  name  of  the  animal,  and.  pronounced 
accordingly,  horsier.  Again,  among  gatherers  of  **  simples  " 
I  have  often  heard  the  plant-name  "horehound"  transformed 
into  yr  0  rotcnd  (the  round  0) ;  and  I  have  known  the  same 
ingenious  fancy  more  poetically  resolve  the  herb  "  valerian  ** 
into  yr  efail  arian  (the  silver  tongs). 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  writer  is  compelled  to  drop  a 
subject  which  he  had  hoped  to  treat  much  more  fully.  What 
he  may  have  to  add  must  await  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 


XI.— THE  OSCAN  INSCRIPTION  DISCOVERED  AT 
CAPUA  IN  1876.     By  G.  A.  Schrumpf. 

I  INTENDED  at  first  to  report  on  the  progress  achieved  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  study  of  the  Oscan  dialect  generally^ 
but  want  of  time  and  other  circumstances  have  unfortunately 
prevented  me  from  carrying  out  my  intention.  I  will  there- 
fore confine  myself  to  the  most  important  material  which,  has 
been  brought  to  light  of  late,  namely,  to  the  Capuan  lead- 
tablet  of  1876.  Seven  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Dr.  F* 
Buecheler  deciphered  the  inscription  on  it,  and  the  most 
competent  voices  have  been  heard  on  its  interpretation.  The 
literature  on  the  subject  is,  however,  rather  lengthy  and 
sometimes  difficult  to  read  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
German  philological  style.  It  may  therefore  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place  to  condense  the  principal  opinions  and  to  present 
them  in  as  readable  a  form  as  the  dryness  of  such  matters 
will  allow.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  I  have  imitated 
Zvetaiefi*^  and  not  given  any  interpretation  of  my  own. 
Zvetaiefi*,  however,  merely  gives  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Oscan  inscriptions  without  a  word  of  comment.  This  pre- 
cludes the  reader  from  obtaining  a  connected  idea  of  the 
meaning,  nor  does  it  enable  one  to  appreciate  the  rendering 
of  many  an  individual  word.  I  have  tried  to  be  rather  more 
explicit  with  regard  to  the  inscription  of  1876,  and  I  wonld 
especially  draw  attention  to  what  has  been  "  restored  "  by 

^  Sylloge  inscriptionnm  oscamm  ad  archetjporum  et  librornm  fidem.  Petropoli 
et  Lipeiae.  Text,  Svo.  and  a  magnificently  got  up  folio  volume  of  plates  oontainiq^ 
the  exact  reproduction  of  all  the  Oscan  inscriptions  (1878). 
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two  out  of  the  three  interpreters,  and  to  what  has  been 
translated  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  the  inscrip- 
tion is  a  "devotio."  It  is  to  be  deplored  that  "restored" 
words  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  into  vocabularies  as 
undoubted  Oscan  words,  and  it  is  high  time  that  we  had  a 
thoroughly  reliable  Oscan  grammar  and  vocabulary.  Z  vetaieflTs 
Sbomik  osskikh  nadpisei  s  ocerkom  fonetiki,  morfologii  i 
glossariem,  published  at  Kiev  in  1877  (only  300  copies 
printed),  and  evidently  founded  on  Bruppacher's  Lautlehre 
and  Enderis'  Formlehre,  accepts  too  much  of  the  conjectural 
element.  The  Oscan  words  quoted  by  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  should  be  more  carefully  collected  than  has  been 
done  heretofore.  The  able  articles  by  Aufrecht,  Bugge, 
Corssen,  Ebel,  Kirchhofi^,  Kern,  etc.,  in  Kuhn's  Zeitschrift, 
Dr.  Buecheler's  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie, 
as  well  as  his  and  Fiorelli's  essays  in  the  Commentationes 
philologicae  in  honorem  Theodori  Mommseni  (1877),  and 
above  all  Corssen's  Beitrage  zur  italischen  Sprachkunde, 
have  not  yet  been  turned  to  the  best  account.  I  am,  there- 
fore, afraid  it  is  still  somewhat  premature  to  aim  at  a 
satisfactory  interpretation  of  such  a  fragmentary  inscription 
as  the  one  I  am  now  going  to  describe. 

1. — The  Inscription.     (See  pp.  380-381.) 

In  1876  Buecheler  received  from  a  friend  at  Naples  a 
rolled-up  lead  tablet  found  in  an  Oscan  grave  at  Capua. 
Buecheler  unrolled  and  cleaned  it  with  great  care,  got  the 
inscription  lithographed,  and  presented  the  tablet  to  the 
Naples  Museum,  where  it  is  now  preserved.  The  inscription 
is  in  the  Oscan  language,  the  writing  being  from  right  to 
left.  There  is  one  line  on  the  outside  and  the  inside  contains 
twelve,  but  the  end  of  each  has  perished,  so  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  exactly  how  much  is  wanting ;  the  twelfth 
line,  however,  is  the  concluding  one,  as  there  is  a  blank  space 
below.  When  the  tablet  was  unrolled,  it  broke  in  several 
places,  where  now  there  are  slight  gaps  or  mere  fragments 
of  letters.  Buecheler  was  the  first  who  read  and  interpreted 
the  inscription.    His  conjectures  were  published  in  the  Rhein. 
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Museum,  xxxiii.  part  1,  and  again  in  a  separate  reprint 
'Oskische  Bleitafel,  "Frankfurt  a.M.  1877,  pp.  78.  In  1878, 
Sophus  Bugge  of  Chistiania,  in  **  Altitalische  Studien,"  pp. 
60,  and  in  1880,  E.  Huschke,  in  ''Die  neue  oskische  Blei- 
tafel," Leipzig,  pp.  98,  published  some  important  suggestions 
more  or  less  differing  from  Buecheler's.  There  is  also  a 
notice  of  Buecheler's  essay  by  Michel  Br^al  in  the  Revue 
Critique  of  the  9th  February,  1878. 

In  the  accompanying  table  numbers  1  to  12  denote  the 
lines,  {a)  is  Buecheler's  reading,  (b)  Buschke's,  and  {c) 
Bugge's.  A  dash  means  the  absence  of  an  uncertain  number 
of  letters,  dots  or  stars  denote  the  absence  of  so  many  letters. 
Square  brackets  enclose  conjectural  readings,  ordinary 
brackets  in  {b)  the  correction  of  grammatical  mistakes.  A 
dot  under  a  letter  in  (a),  as  under  the  d  of  Kluvatiud,  line 
2,  means  that  Buecheler  does  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  reading. 

Bugge  distinguishes  u  and  o,  although  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  out  the  dot  over  the  u  in  the  original;  Huschke 
also  distinguishes  u  and  u,  but  Bugge's  o's  and  Buschke's  u's 
do  not  everywhere  coincide.  Huschke,  moreover,  distin- 
guishes i  and  i,  which  are  represented  by  one  and  the  same 
letter  in  the  original,  and  also  restores  the  punctuation  of  the 
sentences. 

Considering  that  many  words  of  this  inscription  are  en- 
tirely new  to  us,  that  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  read,  and  that* 
there  are  numerous  gaps,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  attempt  its 
interpretation.  Buecheler  gives  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
general  meaning  and  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  discussion 
of  individual  words  without  pretending  to  give  their  syntac- 
tical relations.  Bugge's  and  Buschke's  translations  are  con- 
fessedly based  on  Buecheler's,  but  they  go  a  step  further  and 
present  connected  sentences.  This  could  of  course  not  be 
done  without  filling  up  the  gaps  with  conjectural  words  (see 
the  table),  and  however  plausible  the  results  of  such  a  process 
may  appear,  the  very  fact  that  the  two  translations  are  widely 
different  from  each  other  does  not  inspire  one  with  much 
confidence.    Bugge  adheres  more  to  Buecheler,  but  Huschke, 
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still  nnsliaken  in  his  conviction  that  the  Italic  dialects  must 
be  interpreted  through  Greek,  is  far  more  original.  Br^al 
describes  Buecheler's  interpretation  as  ''des  tours  de  force 
fetymologiques/'  and  I  am  afraid  the  description  also  applies 
to  those  of  the  two  other  scholars.  Still  it  may  prove  interest* 
ing  to  notice  what  they  make  of  the  inscription,  without, 
however,  entering  into  the  lengthy  details  by  which  the 
translation  of  every  word  is  accompanied  (over  200  pages). 
They  all  agree  to  see  in  the  tablet  a  defixio  or  devotio  (cf. 
Wordsworth,  Specimens  of  Early  Latin,  pp.  231  sqq.),  i.e. 
a  sort  of  incantation  whereby  a  private  enemy  is  **  devoted  " 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  infernal  powers.  The  name  of  the 
enemy  in  this  instance  is  a  man  named  Paquius  Cluatius,  and 
the  aggrieved  person  a  woman  called  Yibia  Aquia.  The  tablet 
with  the  curse  inscribed  on  it  is  laid  in  a  grave,  the  abode  of 
death,  and  the  avenging  demons  are  called  upon  to  destroy 
the  offender  either  at  once  or  by  lingering  illness.  The 
offence  is  believed  to  have  consisted  in  robbing  Yibia  of  her 
daughter  (Buecheler),  of  a  "minister"  (Bugge),  of  a  goblet 
^'  poculum  "  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  death,  K-qp^  and 
thus  acting  as  a  charm  "praebia"  (Huschke).  The  last^ 
named  offence  might  be  considered  too  trifling  for  such  an 
awful  incantation,  but  we  know  of  similar  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  loss  of  a  ring,  giving  rise  to  a  devotio. 

2. — Buecheler's  and  Bugge's  interpretations. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  table  will  show  that 
Buecheler  does  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  in- 
scription, except  when  justified  by  the  analogy  of  similar 
passages  in  the  preserved  portions  of  the  tablet.  Bugge, 
however,  like  Huschke,  fills  in  a  number  of  conjectural 
words,  but  agrees  with  Buecheler  in  so  many  respects  that  we 
may  consider  his  interpretation  pari  passu  with  Buecheler's. 
I  found  it  convenient  to  place  Bugge's  translation  first,  and 
only  to  mention  Buecheler's  where  it  differs,  but  I  am  anxious 
once  more  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Buecheler  was 
the  first  to  decipher  and  interpret  the  inscription. 
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In  the  following  account  B.  stands  for  "  Bueclieler,"  the 
rest  18  both  Bugge's  and  Buecheler's  : — 

^m=Cereri  (Ceres,  as  the  goddess  of  the  infernal  regions, 
Keri  for  Kerri),  |  arenttkai^mltrici  (according  to  a  gloss  to 
Hesychius  apdmunv,  ipivvai,  Ma/ceBove^)  \  twflwa/i^»2=manda- 
vimus  (B.  mandavi),  i.e.  Vibia  and  others,  |  pat  poi=  quae  qui 
(cf.  sei  deus  sei  deiva),  i.e,  and  to  any  other  deity  besides 
Ceres  who  |  ff/foA;/(/=adigit  |  e8akaratosz=exeeTatos  \  henam  suvam 
=ad  regnum  suum,  cf,  herus  (B.  arbitrium  suum)  |  leguwm 
mvam=:vA  cohortem  suam,  cf.  Horace's  "febrium  cohors/' 
here  the  train  of  avenging  demons  (B.  connects  legin  with 
Teliffio  and  renders  potestat-)  |  aflokad=Q,digQ,t  (B.  deferat)  suvam 
leghiom^zsid  suam  cohortem  (B.  potestatem)  |  osursz^osoTes  (B. 
-orus)  intm=et,  nta/aA^=maleyolos,  cf.  malus,  n{^^/*(78=nostros 
(B.  fiaXaKOf;  =  mollis  ;    nistrus  =  ni-s-trus,  with  comparative 
affixes,    cf.    nexus,  St.   '  near,*   thus,    =  propiores)  |  Pakiu 
Kluvatiud  abl.  absolute  with  damiantud=Paquio  Cluatio  ant 
=ante,  'above  all  others,  haters,  and  evil-wishers'  |  dami- 
anfud=2dexneQ.nte,  i.e.  going  down  to  the  infernal  regions  | 
kadum-=zcvLdere,  instead  of  supine,  i.e.  to  fall  as  a  victim  | 
l>tfA;/!/=:purgamento,  as  an  atonement,  m/a?ma^=optimae  soil, 
deae  (not  Ceres).     Bugge  thus  renders  valamais,  as  valaimas, 
gen.  sing.,  and  translates  it  by  Optimae  deae,  cf.  bona  mater 
as  applied  to  Terra ;  puklu,  same  root  as  in  purus= atonement. 
Buecheler  sees  in  valamais  a  dat.  plur.=optimis,  and  in  puklu 
a  gen.  plur.  same  root  as  puer,  puella=puellarum,  and  in- 
terprets '  the  best  of  maidens,'  as  an  euphemistic  appellation 
of  the  avenging  spirits,  thu8=dis  Manibus  idik  tifei  manafam 
=:id  tibi  mandavimus,  referred  by  Bugge  to  what  follows  (B. 
id  tibi  mandavi,  referring  to  what  precedes)  |  r/^e/e7r/=reddat. 
Fi&tui»= Tibiae,  prebai  cf.   privatae  =  spoliatae,  ampolohm, 
ae  root  as  ancus,  ancilla=ministrum  |  (B.  reads  prebaiam 
im,  but  does  not  translate  these  two  words,  although  he 
^       that  pu.  ulum  may  refer  to  Tibia's  first-born  daughter). 
'  4       tikai  Cereri  ultrici  |  inim  olm  leffin€i=et  illius  cohorti, 
iA  Cere:    ,  /am(7^ir=mancipator,  svai  ncip  dadid^=-si  nee,  i.e, 
reddit  |  puklom  mlaimas  =  (ut)  purgamentum  Optimae 
(IS.  Cereri  ultrici  et  dis  Manibus  et  sepulcri  potestati,  cf.  olla, 
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the  funeral  nm,  here,  the  tomh,  si  nee  reddit,  veneat,  lamatir, 
third  sing,  root  of  latro,  X17/9)  I  aA:nV/=raptim,  eiseis  donfeis^: 
=eia8  devotiy  scil.  cinis  inim  kaispatar  et  caespitihus  tegitor 
tfiim  kruatatar  et  glebis  tegitor,  i,e.  in  other  words,  may  the 
enemy  be  brought  into  the  grave !  (B;  aeri  eius  defuncti, 
mortui,  ue.  the  body  in  the  grave,  fato  oppriroatur,  et  caedatur 
et  cruentetur,  cf.  caespes,  caedere,  and  cruor)  |  9vai  neip  si  nee, 
t^.  sinon,  art  aut  svai  dififikuSy  cf.  figo=decreveris,  tiiom=te 
[facere]  idik  id  eisoizneiy  jt?(7«^=post  (B.  taking  tiiom  as  nom. 
aut  si  tu  id  decreveris,  pust  ei8=postea)  meaning,  if  thou 
ordainest  that  the  punishment  should  be  deferred ;  line  6,  pon 
kahad  quum  incohat  (prepares  anything  for  enjoyment)  pod 
quod  nenernom,  root  ner,  cf.  dmjp  with  sufBx  as  in  patemus  : 
nemo  and  negative  prefix =virilitate  carens  neip  potiiad=ne 
possit  (B.  kahad =eapit ;  no  translation  for  n  .  .  .  mvm,  avt 
instead  of  pod ;  B.  explains  *  opus  quum  incohat  aut  negotium 
ne  possit ')  ponom  kahad^^unqnam.  incohat  (B.  pun  um  kahad 
=cum  —  capit),  art  svai  pid  perfahlum  tV/=aut  si  quid  per- 
fectam  it  (B.  aut  si  quid  perficere  velit,  Oscan  avt  svai  pid 

perfa ),  neip  potiiad  ne  possit  |  nip  nee,  aisusis  sacrificia, 

nom.  hontrois  nip  suprois  inferis  nee  superis  (dis),  dat.,  poiiians 
possint,  pidum  poiiians  quidquam  possint,  ofteis  optati,  grati, 
od/akiunif  cf.  olfacere,  odoris  facere,  ix,  may  no  sacrifices  what- 
soever be  able  to  effect  anything  agreeable ;  pukloi,  dat.  purga- 
mento,  valaimas  Optimae  (deae)  [B.  takes  hontrois  and  suprois 
as  ablatives  agreeing  with  the  abl.  aisu8i8=nec  inferis  nee 
superis  sacrificiis  possint  quidquam  possint,  i.e,  nuUo  mode 
possint ;  then  the  subject  of  putiians  would  be  the  nom. 
valaimas  puklui=di  Manes  ;  B.  leaves  ufteis  untranslated, 
but  supposes  it  to  be  a  gen.  :=devoti,  of  the  cursed  one]. 
pon  kahad  far  cum  far  parat  (B.  capit),  nip  potiiad  edum  ne 
possit  edere,  nip  tnenvum  limo  nee  minuere  famem  (quoquam 
eorum  per),  pai  quae,  homnns  biros  homines  vivi,  karanter 
pascuntur.  Soluh  omnino  (B.  denique),  Pakis  Kluvatiis 
Paquius  Cluatius,  toromiiad  torqueatur,  cf  tormentum  (B. 
tabescat,  cf,  terere),  valaimas  puklo  Optimae  purgamentum  in 
apposition  with  Paquius  Cluatius  (B.  dis  manibus,  the  instru- 
mental abl.),  lovfrom  Vibiiai  Akviiai  liberum  Vibiae  Aquiae 
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(6.  sine  detrimento  Y.  A.),  i.e.  but  let  there  arise  no  mischief 
to  Vibia  herself  from  the  destruction  of  her  enemy,  svai  poh 
aflakus  sive  adegeris  (B.  detuleris),  Pakini  Kluvatiiom  Paquium 
Cluatium,  valaimas  puklo  Optimae  purgamentum  (B.  dis  mani** 
bus),  8upro8  ad  superos  (B.  supra),  inim  tuvai  leginei  et  tuae 
cohorti  (B.  potestati),  inim  sakrim  et  sacrum,  svai  puh  aflakm 
sive  adegeris  (B.  detuleris),  hontroa  ad  inferos  (B.  infra),  tera» 
terrae,  hontroa  ad  inferos,  valaimas  puklo  Optimae  purgamen- 
tum (B.  dis  Manibus),  avt  Keri  aretikai  aut  Cereri  ultrioi^ 
avt  olas  leginei  aut  illius  cohorti  (B.  sepulcri  potestati).  In 
the  fragment — as  trutas  tus — B.  renders  trutas  '  certas '  and 
thinks  it  refers  to  the  statement  of  a  period  of  time,  during 
which  the  curse  shall  be  available ;  Bugge  takes  trutas  for  a 
gen.  =quartae. 

Bugge  interprets  the  outside  inscription : — Cereri  ultrici 
quae  qui  ad  suum  regnum  ad  suam  cohortem  adigit,  manci<- 
pator,  glebis  tegitor ;  and  supposes  that  then  the  name  of 
the  enemy  was  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  inscription,  Buecheler 
is  inclined  to  place  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  B.C. 

3. — Huschke's  Interpretation  (cf.  the  lines  marked  (b)  in 
the  accompanying  table,  pp.  380-381.) 

I.  HERiAM,  Ist  sing.  pres.  subj.  of  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
her(e)um,  Lat.  velle=velim,  I  desire  (thai) ;  paIplikum  mana* 
FUM,  paiplikum,  an  adverb,  same  origin  as  7rat7raXi7=callide, 
craftily,  manafum,  past  part.  pass,  of  manaum,  c/.  Lat  mana* 
arius,  *  fur'=furto  ablatum,  subreptum,  stolen,  thus  paiplikiim 
manafum,  the  object  craftily  stolen ;  Keri  arentIkaI,  KeH, 
dat.  of  Krjpy  the  goddess  of  death,  arentikai,  same  origin  as 
a/!?a= ultrici,  avenging,  from  avenging  Kir  [may  experience) ; 
suvAM  LEGiNiJM=8uam  stragem,  cf.  Xir/eip  as  in  ravrfKeyrj^y  her 
laying  low;  Inim,  and  (that) ;  ATER=noxius,  the  offender;  puh 
LAMATiiAD=quum  obstiuatus  est,  cf,  X^y/ia-r^?,  with  suffix 
TTjpf  if  he  is  obstinate  {i.e,  does  not  restore  what  he  has  stolen)^ 
scil.  may  also  experience  it  as  a;    usurs,  6'i^vp6^,  wretched; 
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fariif,  amd ;  malakb,  /MiXMm,  deVk ;  msntirSy  i(«u«T«i{9»,  nod, 
lei  the  head  drop  in  dying,=km(f-<ifmi  (jfNm). 

IL  Pakiui  E^LUVATiiJi,  dat.  To  PoquimM  Cinatim;  akikad, 

fln|«a»,  3rd.  ring.  sabj.  pree.  majr  happen ;   fckl^m,  irvf,  f/. 

jRigiMK  pagil,  =  /A«  sirikimg  (dawm) ;    valaimaIs,  cf.  Taler^, 

vdetodo=^  (Am)  keaiih  [Den  Paquins  Cioatius  betre£fe  das 

Sddagen  daa  GeanndbeitJ  ;  uic,  oSp,  Mm;   tutit  LEOiNrM, 

Bom.y  ^^  la^ng-htc;   aflu&ad,  Lat.  ad-fligere,  3rd  ring. 

asbj.  prea.  itMry  afflict ;  bisunk,  Ai/h,  ace  ;  damiatum,  &i^, 

mtbdued  (ace.  agreeing  with  eisunk),  {90  that) ;   dadad,  Lat. 

dedaty  he  may  give  up ;  YiBriAi,  to  Vibia ;  iniK,  thai  (object) ; 

MANAFUM,  9/o/e*n  ;  TiFEi,  /rom  thee  (Lat.  tibi)  {namely) ;  prk«> 

baiaJH,  cf.  Lat.  praebia, '  an  amulet ';  pi^kulum,  Lat.  pooulum 

z:^the  protecting  goblet  (prebaiam  pukulum  are  in  apposition 

to    idik  manafum) ;    Keri  arentikai,  to  avenging  Kir  (I 

eammend,  mando) ;  puklum  valaimas  eisbis,  percussum  vale- 

tudinis  eiu8=M^  striking   (down)  0/  his  health;    inim,  and; 

1.BGINBI,  stragi,  to  the  laying-low ;  ulas,  gen.  sing.  a^Xi;,  the 

abode  of  the  dead  in  the  infernal  regions,  0/  Orctis ;  svaI,  Lat. 

ri,  if;  LAMATiR  [being)  obstinate;   neip,  Lat.  nee;   dadit,  he 

does  fwt  give  up  the  (goblet) ;  iNiM  kaispatar  inIm  krustatar, 

3rd  sing,  imper.  pass.  Lat.  -tor,  kaispatar,  Kai-to,  airda),  cf, 

febris  and  fervere ;  inIm  .  .  Inim,  *  both  .  .  and/  may  he  both 

he  constimed  (by  burning  fever)  and;  krustatar,  Kpvo^^  consumed 

by  cold;  akrid,  Lat.  acri=extremo,  the  noun  is  lost,  P  oxor- 

citio,  through  the  utmost  (exercise) ;  dunteis,  cf  Svvafiaif  of  (he 

power ;  eireis,  Lat.  eius,  of  her  (i.e.  of  K6r) ;  svai  neip,  if  not, 

i.e,  if  this  destruction  of  the  enemy  does  not  take  place ;  avt, 

or,  Lat.  aut;  svai,  if;  tiium,  Mow,  nom. ;  fifikus,  2nd  sing. 

fut.  perf.  sum  fik.  Lat.  figo=defixeri8,  arrestest;  Idik,  Lat, 

id,  it,  i.e.  the  enemy's  destruction  ;    pust,  Lat.  post,  after ; 

(•anflakium  (?),  the  affliction) ;   eIse'is,  of  him,  i.e.  of   the 

enemy  ;   pi/n  kahad,  quum  desiderat,  xaivat,  xariat,  klx'^vw, 

if  he  icishes  ;  potniarxum,  irorvvdofiai,  to  pray  (to  the  gods) ; 

NEIP  putiiad,  ne  posrit,  may  he  not  be  able  ;  pln,  when  ;  UM, 

o5v,  thus;   kahad,  he  wishes^  i,e.  to  pray;   avt  svai,  or  if; 

KAHAD,  he  wishes;  perfakum  pid,  perficere  (ali)quid,  to  do 

anything;   neIp  puttiad,  may  he  not  be  able;  kip,  Lat.  nee, 
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nor  {may) ;  Aisrsis,  nom.  plur.  icreocrt?,  laoco,  make  good,  atone^ 
hence  Oscan  aisus,  aisusis,  the  offerings  (of  victims) ;  huntruis, 
abl.  plur.  of  Lat.  contra,  as,  contraria  exta,  through  the  hwer. 
(gods) ;  nip  supruis,  nor  through  the  upper;  putiians,  be  able; 
PUTITANS,  be  able  (to  do) ;  pIdum,  anything ;  udud,  f^^^  in  the 
manner;  ufteis,  gen.  Lat.  votum,  o/rt  tote?;  nip, fior;  pukl6i, 
towards  the  striking  [down) ;  valaimas,  of  the  health  ;  Yibiias, 
of  Vibiay  i,e,  may  the  prayers  of  the  cursed  one  be  utterly 
useless  in  every  respect,  including  the  prayers  which  he  may 
make  for  Vibia's  destruction  ;  pun  kahad,  if  he  wishes  for ; 
FAR  <f>ripo^yfood;  nip  pdtiiad  edum,  may  he  not  be  able  to  eat; 
Nip  MENVUM  LiMUM,  fiLvveiv  Xifiovy  nor  to  diminish  hunger; 
P*PAFLuis,  by  (such)  food;  perum,  Lat.  per,  through;  pai, 
tchich,  Lat.  quae;  bivus,  cf  fiUh;,  living;  humuns,  Lat.  homines, 
men ;  karanter,  cf.  K{a)paTo^,  are  strengthened^  3rd  plur.  ind. 
pres.  pass,  cf  Oscan  caria,  '  bread,'  so  called  from  its  giving 
*  strength.' 

III.  suLUH,  o\cr)9,  lastly  {may) ;  Pakis  Kluvatiis,  Paquiue 
Cluatius;  turumiiad,  Opwrroj,  rpvto,  conteratur,  be  destroyed; 
PUKLUD,  abl.  by  the  striking  {down) ;  valaImaIs,  of  {his)  health 
{without  any  mischief  arising  therefrom)  ;  Vibiiai  Akviiai,  fo 
Vibia  Aquia ;  svai  pch,  Lat.  si,  ttov  (repeated  Lat.  sive  .  •  . 
sive),  be  it  that ;  aflakvs,  2nd  sing.=affliseris,  thou  afflicteet; 
Pakim  Kluvatiium, Pfl^'t^m^  Cluatius;  PUKLui,dat.  although 
we  expect  the  abl.  by  the  striking  {dotcn) ;  vaIaImas,  of  (hie) 
health  ;  suprusteras,  adv.  on  the  earth  above ;  InIm,  and ;  tuvaI 
LEGiNEi,  also  dat.  for  abl.  by  the  laying  low;  InIm,  and;  sak- 
rIm,  Lat.  sacrum  (scil.  dis  superis),  ace.  agreeing  with  Pakim 
Kluvatiium=(a«)  a  victim  ;  svAi  puh,  or  be  it  that;  aflakus^ 
thou  afflictest  {him) ;  huntrusteras,  below;  HUNTRirsAKRix« 
{as)  a  victim  for  the  lower  gods;  InIm,  and;  pukluI  VALAiHAfSy 
by  the  striking  {doum)  of  {his)  health ;  avt  Keri  ARENriKAi, 
or  by  avenging  Kir;  avt  leginei  ulas,  or  by  the  laying^low  qf 
Orcus ;  hernas  trutas  tusuas,  three  genitives  governed  by 
leginei  ulas  hernas,  cf,  'x^epa-o^^  dried  up,  trutas,  rpifeiv^  past 
part.  pass,  tusiias,  0v€lp=  (as)  of  a  weak,  wretched  victim,  (ut) 
inopis,  protritae  hostiae. 

Huschke  suggests  for  the  outside  inscription  : — Ceri  ultriei 
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(per)callidae.  Suam  velim  noxius  stragem  (sentiat) ;  obsti  - 
natus  aut  frigore  conficitor  aut  fame  coDteratur. 

The  division  into  three  paragraphs  is  Huschke's. 

M.  Br^al  thinks  line  5  ought  to  be  read : — inimk  (=pariter, 
item)  ais  (gen.  of  a  demonstrative =ei us)' joa^r  (= pater).  In 
"  rustatar  "  he  sees  ais  matar,  thus,  item  eius  {i,e,  Vibiae)  pater, 
item  eius  mater.  In  line  9  he  reads  valaims  pukil ;  in 
line  6  he  considers  punum  for  pundum  as  a  relative ;  and  in 
line  7  edum  appears  to  him  a  pronoun  for  ed-dum^  similar  to 
jnd'dum. 

If  I  have  thus  succeeded  in  calling  forth  some  little  interest 
in  the  progress  of  Oscan  studies,  I  will  endeavour  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper  to  present  an  account  of  the  Oscan  inscriptions 
generally ,  and  of  the  various  interpretations  hitherto  suggested* 
This  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  the  Philological  Society 
has  interested  itself  in  Italic  dialectology,  for  I  notice  in  the 
list  of  its  Transactions  for  1864  "  Newman's  Text  of  the 
Iguvine  Inscriptions,  with  an  Interlinear  Latin  Translation." 
It  is  only  through  the  study  of  the  old  Italic  dialects  that  we 
may  hope  to  discover  some  day  the  origin  of  Latin,  and  to 
fill  up  the  gulf  which  at  present  seems  to  divide  it  from 
Etruscan. 


XII. — ON  TreXcop,  7r€\a)/}09,  TreXw/jio?.    By  R.  F.  Weymouth, 

Esq.,  D.Lit. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  assign  an  etymology  to 
these  words  and  explain  their  primary  meaning. 

One  derivation  affirms  Trekeop  s.  iriXcopo^  to  be  "  dictum 
quasi  7reXa<;  opov^  wv  ev  tco  tieykOei,  quod  magnitudine  proxime 
ad  montera  accedat":  so  Stephens  writes  in  his  Thesaurus, 
but  without  quoting  his  authority.  A  second  is  airo  rov 
7r€Xa9  elvau  tov  ^I2pi(ovo<;,  which  is  hardly  satisfactory  when 
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we  find  TreXcipta;  used  as  an  epithet  of  Orion  himself.  Thirdly, 
Damm  takes  it  from  iri\a^  and  &pa,  ^'ut  notetur  talis  qai 
curas  mannas  congredientibus  aut  versantibus  secum  ciet 
statim,  ob  ma^i^nitudinem  suam."  A  fourth  derivation  is  that 
of  the  Etymologicon  Magnum :  irapii  ro  iriKtOf  vira/9%w,  Koi 
TO  &pa^  ij  <f>povTky  ^  iriXet  <f>povTU  Sih  r6  fiiyeOo^,  The 
etymology  which  will  here  be  maintained  refers  these  words 
to  the  same  rnXo)  and  &pa— or  rather  &pa^  if  the  majority 
of  modem  editors  are  right  in  following  the  authority  of 
Hesychius,  who  says  -^tXai?  Sk  ^povrl^^ — but  with  a  rery 
different  set  of  id^as  attached  to  them. 

But  first  we  have  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  the  early 
writers  used  the  words  now  under  consideration.  Th  iriKwpoPj 
h  offfiaivei,  TO  fieya,  and  again  rb  TreXcopiov,  to  fiiyurroit^ : 
so  says  Etym.  Magn.  And  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  of 
the  above  etymologies,  and  probably  the  second  also,  indicate 
that  vast  size  was  the  only  notion  that  TriXeo/o,  etc.,  conveyed. 
And  so  Eustathius,  when  commenting  (p.  1135)  on  Hector^a 
reply  to  Glaucus,  II.  xvii.  174, 

09  T€  fx€  ^9  AXama  ireXcopiov  oi^  vTrofieiva^ 

remarks,  ^'  Here  observe  also  how  Hector  seems  to  insinuate 
by  the  epithet  he  chooses  that  there  is  nothing  worthy  of 
respect  in  Ajax  beyond  mere  bulk"  {€v0a  xal  Spa  tcai  to 
Atavra  TreXcopiov,  Bo/covvro^  otop  irapakaXelv  tov  "Eicropoi^ 
firjSev  irpoaelvaL  t^  Alain l  acfivov  irkiov  rj  to  iriXcopov),  And 
he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  by  reference 
to  the  TreXxopLf;  as  being  **  not  only  a  Sicilian  promontory,^  bat 
also  a  large  kind  of  cockle  (scallop  P),"'  as  also  Etym.  Magn. 
explains  this  name  by  saying  erreiSrf  fiel^ov  i<m  ttj^  X*?/^?  teal 
T&v  aXKcov  6fjbol(i)v  oarpetov.  In  like  manner  the  Scholiasts 
frequently.  For  instance,  on  II.  xviii.  410,  ireKmp*  fiiyiarov. 
On  II.  iii.  166,  TreXxapiov  fieyiaTov.  On  II.  iii.  229,  T.  395, 
vii.  208,  7r6\^/5*o9'  fieya^;.  That  modem  commentators  and 
translators  have  commonly  followed  in  the  same  track  is  only 
what  might  be  expected. 

1  Ob  magnitudmem  sic  vocatam.— Damm. 
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Y(9(  Hesjrchios  does  not  bo  limit  the  senKe :  he  adds  the 
demetti  of  swe  and  amazement :  iriXjiopa'  Otfpia,  Sei^TUfi 
ripttrm,  oi^fuda  fUyaXa'  and  again,  ireKcopia'  iJuirptKok  ripara". 
and,  w€Xmp$a9'  fUye^,  Seaw'  while  some  seem  to  have  found 
here  the  notion  of  destiny,  for  he  gives  7^X00^179*  Tii^,  elfuip* 
fthftf^.  Photios  gives  wik^pa*  f*h^f  repoumov^  and  inhApmr. 
T^roq^  ftef£Ko%K  And  Eustathias  himself  mentions  thai 
among  the  aneieots  0  ir^Xofpo?  was  an  epithet  of  Zens,  atf 
applied  to  whom  the  word  seems  necessarily  to  connote  some-' 
thing  more  than  mere  hogeness  of  bulk.  But  we  must  look 
into  this  question  more  in  detail. 

In  Homer  irekiop  occurs  five  times.  In  U.  xviii.  410  it  is 
used  of  Hephaestus,  wfKMp  ahfrov  cu^arif :  *'  reverendus  ille 
magnos  "  is  Damm's  paraphrase.  In  Odyss.  ix.  428  it  is  the 
Cyclops,  iriKmp  aJ0€/Ai<rr$a  FeiBo^ ;  in  xii.  87  it  is  Scylla  that 
is  the  triXMp  /cokov;  and  in  the  plural  portents  sent  fix>m 
heaven  are  Sea^  ireka>pa,  II.  ii.  321,  as  the  weird  terrors  of 
Circe's  house  are  ahA  iriXcopa  in  Odyss.  x.  219,  in  each  of 
these  cases  the  prominent  thought  bring  that  of  terror  rather 
than  that  of  vastness. 

niKcopo^  is  an  epithet  of  the  Cyclops  in  Odyss.  ix.  257 ; 
in  Odyss.  xv.  161,  of  a  white  goose  borne  off  in  the  talons 
of  an  eagle— an  alarming  sign  of  the  destruction  that  was 
coming  on  the  haughty  suitors ;  in  II.  v.  741  and  Odyss.  xi. 
741,  of  Gorgo,  whose  head  was  in  the  segis  of  Pallas — a  head 
large  enough,  as  we  learn  from  Hes.  Scut.  223,  to  cover  all  the 
back  of  Perseus  when  he  carried  it  slung  over  his  shoulders ; 
in  Odyss.  x.  168  to  a  huge  and  formidable  stag  just  slain  in 
hunting — Sewolo  ireXcopov ;  in  II.  xii.  202  and  220  of  a 
serpent  carried  off  by  an  eagle. 

HeKiipio^  is  an  epithet  of  Ajax  in  II.  iii.  229,  vii.  211,  xvii. 
1 74  and  360.  Looking  at  these  more  in  detail,  in  iii.  229  we 
find  Helen  using  the  epithet  when  naming  to  Priam,  as  they 
together  gaze  on  the  Achaean  host  from  the  Trojan  ramparts, 
the  warrior  tfvu  re  fieyav  re  about  whom  the  aged  king 
enquires.  That  he  was  a  tall  man  and  of  noble  presence* the 
king  saw,  and  stated  so  much  in  those  words :  what  more 
natural  than  that  Helen  should  add  to  the  force  of  the  epithets 
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he  had  used,  <ind  describe  Ajax  as  a  ''great  and  formidable'' 
foep  In  vii.  211  we  find  him  just  appearing  in  this  character, 
and  about  to  make  Hector  taste  his  prowess  in  single  combat. 
An  epithet  indicating  mere  bigness  would  be  jejune  indeed 
when  the  antagonist  was  the  fiiya^  '^E/crojp,  Most  appro- 
priately too  is  ireXcopiof:  used,  if  it  signifies  terrible  as  well 
as  great,  in  xvii,  360,  where  we  find  him  leading  on  the 
Greeks  in  furious  slaughter.  How  Eustathius  interprets  the 
word  in  xvii.  174  to  signify  mere  bulk  we  have  already  seen ; 
but  on  further  consideration  it  seems  obvious  that  Hector, 
while  saying  to  Glaucus  **  thou  sayest,"  may  have  meant  only 
to  hint  sarcastically  at  Glaucus^s  fear  by  exaggerating  the 
fji€ya\i]Topof;  which  the  latter  had  used  into  the  larger  and 
weightier  TreXo^piov — "  thou  sayest  I  have  not  dared  to  meet 
the  great  and  formidable  Ajax  (as  he  seems  to  thee)." 

It  is  used  of  Periphas  in  II.  v.  842  and  847,  of  whom  we 
know  that  he  was  AircaX&v  Sx*  apiaro^^  and  that  he  dared  to 
encounter  and  was  slain  by  Ares  ;  of  Hector  in  II.  xi.  819, 
where  "great  and  terrible"  may  well  be  the  meaning  at  a  time 
when  Hector  was  apparently  triumphant  and  irresistible  as  well 
as  fieyat; ;  of  Achilles  in  II.  xxi.  527,  where  the  aged  Priam, 
standing  on  the  Trojan  rampart,  beholds  the* AxtXrja  ireKc^ptov 
routing  and  scattering  the  unresisting  Trojans ;  and  again  of 
Achilles  in  II.  xxii.  92,  where  we  see  Hector,  unmoved  by  the 
piteous  appeals  of  his  father  and  mother,  proceeding  to  en* 
counter  the  warrior  "tall  and  dread ^^  (as  he  seemed  to  them) 
bv  whom  he  is  about  to  be  slain. 

iT6Xa)/xo9  is  an  epithet  of  Ares,  in  II.  vii.  208  0I09  t€ 
ireTuopu)^  epxerat^Apr}^  ;  of  'AtSrjf;  in  II.  v,  395  (where  Newman 
renders  "stupendous  Aides,"  and  Cordery  "Hades,  the  ancient 
giant ") ;  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus  in  Odyss.  ix.  187,  who 
also  in  line  190  is  called  Oavfia  TriT^xopov;  and  of  Orion  in 
Odyss.  xi.  572,  as  chasing  in  the  lower  world  the  shades  of 
the  wild  boasts  that  he  himself  had  slain  upon  the  mountains 
during  his  life.  It  is  obvious  that  as  applied  to  all  these  it 
may  be  intended  to  convey  the  sense  of  awful  and  terrible  aa 
well  as  great,  even  if  no  further  meaning  lies  under  the  surface. 

It  is  an  epithet  in  II.  v.  594  of  the  spear  of  Ares,  and  of  that 
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of  Pallas  Athene  in  II.  viri.  424 ;  in  Odyss.  xi.  594  of  the 
"  hoge  and  threatening  "  boulder  which  Sisyphus  was  com- 
pelled to  heave  up  the  hill ;  of  the  awe-inspiring  arms  of 
Bhesus  in  II.  x.  439  (where  the  Scholiast  says,  ou  Kara  rh 
fjUyeOo^  vw,  fiiyaXa,  aXXh  Karh  to  koXXo^  repdarui — an 
explanation  of  which  we  may  accept  the  negative  clause, 
and  yet  resist  the  blandishments  of  the  afiBrmative) ;  and 
of  the  arms  of  Achilles  in  II.  xviii.  83.  Lastly  in  Odyss. 
iii.  290  it  is  applied  to  waves  huge  as  mountains,  "  ingentes 
et  horribiles"  (Damm). 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  which  these  words  occur  in 
Homer,  and  glancing  again  over  the  list  we  find  there  is,  or  at 
least  may  be,  in  every  instance  an  element  of  awe  or  dread,  ; 

something  divine  or  supernatural,  or  threatening,  or  which 
has  threatened,  danger.  In  no  instance  apparently  where 
size  alone  is  to  be  indicated,  either  literal  or  figurative,  is  one 
of  this  class  of  words  employed.  The  size  of  Odysseus  and 
Menelaus  is  compared  :  these  are  the  lines : — 

aravTiov  fuv  Meve\ao<;  irrreLpe^ev  evpka^  &fjLov^, 
afKfxo  8'  €^ofjL€V(o  fy€papd)T€po^  fjev  ^OSvaaev^, 

A  great  crowd  is  ttoXXo?  ofiiXof;.  Great  grief  is  fivplov  irivOo^ 
or  iTVKLVov  a^o^.  Great  fury  is  /cpareprj  Xva-aa,  Great  lamen- 
tation is  oBcvb^  7009.  Great  Olympus  is  fiaKpo^  "OXvpnro^;, 
And  almost  every  kind  of  object  may  be  described  as  great  by  , 

/ieya9,  as  again  great  Olympus,  fiir/a^  "OXvfiiro^ ;   and  so  a  .  ■ 

great  stag,  horse,  ox,  lion  ;  a  great  hand,  sword,  tripod,  anvil,  i  \ 

stone;    a   great  threshing-floor,    marsh,-  cloud,    eddy,    river,  | 

sea-beach,  cliff,  heaven  ;  a  great  voice,  battle-cry,  grief, 
mind,  passion,  violence,  oath,  boast,  honour,  cause  of  conflict, 
disaster,  necessity,  honour;  a  great  man — Priam,  Ajax, 
Hector,  Tlepolemus,  Iphidamas;  a  great  God — Cronos,  Zeus: 
to  all  of  these  and  other  objects  besides  p^irfa^  is  applied.  But 
irk\a)p  and  its  derivatives  are  much  more  restricted  in  use. 

Turning  now  from  Homer  to  Hesiod  we  find  rata  TreXtoprf 
in  Theog.  159,  173,  47^,  505,  and  821,  in  all  which  places 
it  is  the  vast  and  venerable  Mother  of  all  the  gods  who 
is  thus  distinguished :    in  731,   858,  861,  the  same  epithet 
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is  felt  to  be  appropriate  for  the  earth  in  the  literal  sense. 
In  the  old  poet's  mind  the  two  ideas  may  have  been  nearly 
or  quite  identical.  Fala  ireKcoprj  occurs  also  in  Theog,  9, 
and  in  the  later  epics  in  Qu.  Smyrn.  Posth.  ii.  225  and 
Tzetz.  Horn,  468,  in  each  case  a  simple  and  tolerably  correct 
borrowing  from  the  earlier  bard.  Besides  this  fern.  ireKiopvif 
the  adjective  occurs  only  in  Theog.  299,  iriXwpov  8<f>iVp  where 
the  words  which  follow,  Seipov  re  fjtiyav  re,  seem  to  be  added 
by  way  of  explanation. 

IleTuopio^  occurs  but  once  in  Hesiod,  namely  in  Theog, 
179,  where  the  sickle  of  Cronos  is  thus  described — the  fAtya 
tpeiravov  which  Earth  had  made  for  him  to  do  the  deed  of 
blood  with. 

niXxopov  as  a  noun,  equivalent  to  the  Homeric  iriXiopop  or 
ireXxop^  is  used  of  the  Echidna  in  Theog.  295,  of  Typhoeus  iu 
845  and  856,  and  of  Gorgo  in  Scut.  223,  each  of  these  being 
a  monster  both  terrible  and  s:reat. 

In  Pindar  ireXoopKy:  alone  is  found,  and  only  in  three 
passages,  in  the  sense  simply  of  great.  They  are  ireXcipiop 
avSpa  (O.  vii.  15),  ireXcopiov  kTUo^  (O.  xi.  21),  and  epyov  TreXoS- 
piov  (P.  vi.  41). 

Proceeding  to  the  Tragedians,  we  nowhere  find  these  words 
employed  by  Sophocles,  but  ireKdpu)^  occurs  both  in  .^chylosi 
and  Euripides,  and  in  the  more  ancient  fuller  meaning.  In  Pr. 
V.  157,  we  have  tA  irplp  Bi  ireKdopia  vvv  atarol^ — ^Uhinge 
formerly  weKcopia  he  now  causes  to  disappear.  Here  Blomfield 
explains  in  his  Glossary,  ^^  venerabilis,  grandis."  Linwood, 
*^  vast,  powerful."  Blackie  paraphrases,  ^*  the  great  trace  of 
Titan  times  hath  vanished.**^  This,  however,  is  hardly  satisfac- 
tory. It  overlooks  the  irplv  by  which  tlie  ireXxopui  is  qualified. 
The  position  of  this  Trpiv  shows  that  the  beings  referred  to  were 
formerly  ireXtopui  and  are  so  no  longer.  As  to  mere  magni- 
tude, there  is  no  hint  that  Cronos  and  his  allies  the  Titana 
had  shrunk  in  bulk ;  or  Atlas,  who  now  stood  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  that  mighty  superincumbent  pressure  of  the  pole 
of  heaven ;  or  the  furious  Typhon,  now  blasted  with  the  boU 
of  Zeus  and  buried  beneath  uiEtna,  whence  he  spouts  forth 
fiery  ruin  o'er  the  fair  fields  of  Sicily.     The  sense  evidently; 


#< 
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18,^^  all  that  of  yore  wa8  majestic  and  venerable  is  vanishing 
before  the  tyrannous  usurpation  of  Zeus/^  So  ^schylus  has, 
Fr.  168,  9,  w€\xopio<:  fivOo^:  daXdaarj^  "the  awful  abyss  of 
ocean/'  In  Euripides  we  find  only,  in  Iph.  in  Taur.  1248, 
709  ireXtipiov  ripcu^y  of  the  monstrous  Pythian  dragon  which 
the  infant  Phcebus  slow. 

Passing  on  to  the  later  epics  we  find  this  same  dragon  noted 
by  the  same  epithet  in  A  p.  Rh.  Arg.  706,  AeX^lvrfv  irektopuov ; 
and  instances  that  are  more  or  less  successful  imitations  of 
Homer  are  not  very  infrequent.  Such  are  irekuapMV  "Apt^v 
(Qu.  Sra.  Posth.  i.  189),  'HpaxXrja  iteKwpiov  (Ap.  Rh.  Arg.  i. 
1242),  ^Irufioprja  weXiopiov  (ib.  ii.  105),  Xeipoava  TreXcopiov 
(ib.  ii.  1240),  BaaiKija  ireXwpiov,  viz.  Memnon  (Qu.  Sm. 
Posth.  ii.  109),  Alavra  ireXwpiov  (Tz.  Antehom.  299), '^^t\^ 
veXdpiop  (Tz.  Posth.  410),  and  the  same  Achilles  is  elsewhere 
styled  ireTiMpio^  Sffpifiot;  ^p<D^  (ib.  400).  As  in  Homer  a  stag 
may  be  weXiopio^,  so  a  lion  in  A  p.  Rh.  (Arg.  iv.  J  438),  and 
the  dragon  {S(f>i^)  that  guards  the  golden  fleece  is  iriKcDp  roBe 
and  fcewo  iriKiopov  (ib.  143  and  1440),  as  also  he  hisses  loudly 
and  horribly,  poifyi  TreXcopwv  (ib.  129),  though  this  use  of 
ireKxapu>v  as  an  adverb  is  not  Homeric.  Nor  is  the  use  of 
Trikap  as  an  adjective,  as  in  Fairyi  ireKtap  riKo^i  (A p.  Rh.  Arg. 
ii.  39),  nor  the  quasi-adverbial  use  of  ireXcopio^  where  it  is  said 
of  Boreas  w/crl  S'  efirj  irovrovte  weXdpuyi.  We  have  seen  tiiat 
Homer  applies  this  epithet  to  tiio  spears  of  Pallas  A  thene  and 
of  Ares,  but  that  of  iEetes  is  so  described  by  Ap.  Rh.  (Arg. 
iv.  224),  and  that  of  Neoptolemus  by  Tzetzes  (Po»th.  564). 
We  have  seen  in  the  Iliad  the  arms  of  Rhesus  bearing  this 
epithet,  and  those  of  Achilles :  but  this  hardly  prepares  us  to 
read  of  the  xprffjuBei  we^Mpuu  of  Aciiilles  (Qu.  Sm.  Posth.  v. 
112) — as  though  some  bard  now-a-days  siiould  sing  of  Welling- 
ton's or  Napoleon's  awe-inspiring  boots, — or  to  find  Penthe- 
silea's  double-headed  axe  extolled  as  iroKk^ioLo  ireXdpiop  aTucap 
(ib.  i.  16).  Homer  might  possibly  with  Tzetzes  have  called  the 
wooden  horse  ireKcopux:  (Posth.  636  and  697),  but  Homer 
nowhere  uses  this  adjective  of  a  dead  inert  mass  like  the  walls 
of  Troy,  'ireXdpia  T€ij(€a  Tpoltf^  (Tz.  Anteh.  18),  or  of  a 
sepulchral  mound,  afjfia  ireKioptov  (Qu.  Sm.  Posth.  iii.  740), 


or  a  log  of  limber  floating  on  the  water  and  to  which  drowning 
men  cling  for  safety,  SaipiMrof;  TreXmptov  (Ap.  Rh.  Artr.  ii.  1 1 1 1); 
or  again  of  mere  sound  aa  in  the  /m^a  ircX«pfor  already  qaoted^ 
and  ff^  TreXmpifs  CTz.  Poeth.  -328).  In  short  these  tate 
writers  seem  to  have  oaed  'Ke\mp€af:  aa  aimplj  an  emphatic 
equivalent  for  fUyw;^  aa  also  the  Scholiasts  commonly  ex- 
plained it :  in  Homer  the  word  implied  madi  more.  It  under- 
went in  course  of  time  a  change,  not  to  say  a  degradation,  of 
meaning,  such  as  I  pointed  out  some  years  ago  in  one  or  two 
papers  read  before  this  Society  to  hare  taken  place  in  ofipifAO^ 
and  several  other  Homeric  epithets. 

The  view  which  I  have  been  led  to  take  of  the  original 
meaning  of  these  words  is  of  course  based  partly  on  their  use 
in  Homer  and  the  other  early  poets,  partly  on  the  etymology 
which  I  shall  venture  to  propose.  To  this  let  us  now 
pass.  It  will  be  admitted  that  ireXiw  signifies  primarily  to 
revolve.  Hence  in  the  middle  voice  it  is  equivalent  to  rersari 
(whence  also  it  comes  to  signify  simply  to  be)  ;  and  voXo^  is 
the  pivot  round  which  the  whole  heaven  revolves,  and  hence 
by  a  common  synecdoche  the  whole  revolving  vault  of  heaven 
itself.  The  first  syllable  then  may  not  improbably  contain  the 
notion  of  revolcing.    So  hritrXofievov  ero9,  the  revolving  year. 

From  &f>a  (or  &pa,  as  Gaisford  edits)  carey  come  in/Kwpi^  a 
gate-keeper,  6vp(op6^  a  doorkeeper,  Oefopo^  (from  OeOj  not  Beo^) 
an  official  inspector  of  the  games,  v€a>p6<:  a  dockyard  superin- 
tendent, (FKevKopo^  a  watcher  of  the  baggage,  uXcu/to?  an 
inspector  of  forests,  atopo^;,  6\iyo>po^,  etc.  Combining  this 
notion  of  care,  watching,  inspection,  superintendence,  with 
that  already  assigned  to  the  first  syllable,  we  arrive  at 
revolving  ivatcher  as  possibly  or  probably  the  primary  meaning 
of  TriXcap  or  ireXcopio^. 

But  besides  the  etymology  can  we  find  any  other  considera- 
tions that  may  assist  our  inquiry  ?  In  the  old  poets,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  always  in  these  words  not  only  the  idea  of 
magnitude,  but  also  that  of  something  divine  or  preternatural 
or  alarming;  and  hence  one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  in 
them  some  trace  of  primeval  religion.  Such  trace  I  believe  they 
actually  contain,  and  that  as  based  on,  or  connected  with,  early 
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astronomical  observation.  Tliis  idea  of  a  watcher,  it  mav  be 
remarked,  is  foand  also  in  the  Ghaldee  portion  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  where  Nebuchadnezzar  narrating  his  dream  says  that 
he  beheld  "  a  watcher  and  a  holy  one  come  down  from  heaven,^ 
and  again,  *'  this  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers  " 
(IV.  13,  17). 

Who  first  mapped  out  the  mighty  heavens,  and  traced 
among  the  stars  figures  of  beings  of  scarcely  imaginable  vast- 
ness  incessantly  observing  human  affairs ;  whether  this  was 
done  in  early  antediluvian  ages  by  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Seth  the  son  of  Adam,  as  Jewish  tradition  recorded  by 
Josephns  seems  to  assert;*  whether  the  Mazzaroth  by  them 
traced  out  were  intended  (as  was  maintained  by  the  late 
emdite  Miss  Rolleston  of  Keswick)  to  preserve  the  knowledge 
of  great  religious  truths  therein  mystically  shrouded  (just  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  contends — and  I  accept  the  view — that  certain 
primeval  prophecies,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  lie  embalmed  in  the  mythology  of  Flomer) ;  whether, 
descending  to  later  times  and  approaching  the  regions  of 
history,  the  constellations  were  first  known  to  the  Chinese  or 
(as  Mr.  Robert  Brown  believes)  the  Accadian  observers,  to  the 
Indians,  the  Phoenicians,  or  the  Greeks; — these  and  other 
deeply  interesting  problems  we  must  to  a  great  extent  leave 
unsolved.  But  as  to  the  Greeks  a  few  observations  are 
necessary. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  says :  "  The  constellations  of 
the  heavenly  sphere  seem  to  have  been  gradually  formed  by 
the  Greeks.  Those  which  are  mentioned  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod  are  doubtless  the  most  ancient "  (Astron.  of  the  Anc, 
p.  68).  And  again,  with  reference  to  the  Bear  as  never 
bathing  in  the  Ocean  [otrj  afifiopo^  Xoerp&v^flKeavdio)  he  says  : 
**  The  most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that  the  Great 
Bear  was  the  only  portion  of  the  arctic  sky  which  in  Homer's 
time  had  been  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  constellation  "  (ib.  p. 

^  Of  these  krSyovoi  of  Hrfioi  Josephus  declares  that  vo^iw  r^v  ir§p\  rh  obpdina 
mi)  r^y  roCruy  Iiuuc6irfi'n(riy  iirtyAfjacuf :  Ant.  Jud.  i.  3.  Similarly  the  Rabbinical 
interpretation  of  the  closing  words  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  is,  **  then,  in 
the  days  of  £nosh  the  son  of  Sheth,  a  beginning  was  made  with  calling  stars  and 
planets  by  the  name  of  the  Lord.*' 


al>).  X^nst  thew  viewa  of  Sir  €r.  G.  Lewis  we  muBt  a^  t&a 
^cacenunila  of  an  eaciier  bat  wei<Thty  aathori^  apparently  av«r- 
Innk^  by  luin.  Sir  William  Joiuss  infbrmB  us  that  iim 
Bi'41uiiaii»  '^  divide  a  great  circle^  as  we  do,  iiito  three  hundred 
and  aixty  da^eee,  called  by  them  jtmcu  or  ponioiie,  of  whiiidi 
thny,  like  osv  allot  thirty  to  each  of  the  twelve  aigos  in  this 
order :  JK^i^  the  Bam^  VrUha  the  Ba£L,  XU^hana  the  Pan; 
Carfuvtii  the  Crab,  iSfw^  the  lion,  Cantfd  the  TirgixL,  Ttfi^  tbs 
Baiaacftr  VrMekka  the  Scorpioa,  DAa»tfe  the  Bow^  Maetam 
the  Sea-Mooeter^  CumbAa  the  Ewer,  JCm  the  Fiak"  (AaiafiL 
Kee.,  voL  EL  p.  291).  Aad  again:  ^^Tlie  Brakmans  asBim 
me  with  one  voice  that  the  namee  of  the  Zodiacal  stars  occur  m 
the  VMfJtj  three  of  which  I  fimly  beSeve,  from  internal  and 
external  evidence,  to  be  more  thaa  3000  years  old ''  (ibw  p..  30q)« 
ITevertheleae  that  the  Indian  astrooomers  borrowed  aomethajp 
from  the  Greeks  ia  clear.  In  each  of  the  twelve  Signs  thaj- 
reckon  three  divL^iona  called  DrMimnm»  or  DrekoMoa^  Of  tMm 
word  Colebrooke  says :  *^  I  do  aoi  sappeee  it  to  be  origunlSjr 
Sanekrit,  aince  in  thai  language  it  bears  no  etymologicai 
ii<^ification '^  (Asial.  Bee.,  voL  ix.  p.  375).  Bat  the  tttte 
Oreek  B^Mcufth^  which  Hoet  in  his  Animadversiones  ad  IM** 
nilifim  resrardi  ae  a  Greek  numeral  with  a  Latin  terminatTOi^ 
fully  f^xplaiQs  Drikdt^my  aa  meanix^  a  space — but  only  roughlf 
and  approximately^-of  ten  degrees.  For  it  is  easy  to-  suppose 
r.hat  tbi^  roaeJ  r  was  appended  to  the  d  to  produce  a  sound 
rf^»embling  that  of  the  Greek  8  (namely  our  aonant  th)  wh^rk 
wai^  nn known  in  Sanscrit. 

\\\xt  to  return  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  Id  supposing  that  tb» 
Grftfrk.<<  Wf^re  the  first  to  mark  out  the  constellations^  and  that 
t\\t.  prrxTf^M  had  only  just  begun  in  Homer's  time,  he  has  oat 
(iX\\y  dl.^regarded  the  statements  of  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Cole^ 
\*t(tfMfi^  hut  has  aliio  overlooked  the  evidence  furnished  by  whtti 
1.4  probably  the  oldest  book  in  the  Hebrew  literature^  the  book 
'»f  Job,  There  we  find  (ix.  9)  a  group  of  stars,  almost  uni* 
\^^r«ally  idf^ntified  with  Orion,  called  by  a  name  that  deartj 
n»4i/»r.e«  a  person,  /^3,  signifying /oo/  or  giant 'j  and  ^}\ 
rrU.l,  a  f«w  verses,  below  is  taken  by  Benan  to  be  the  aaaie  cf 
i^^^ifJiAf  cr>njitellation,  a  monster  "enehaine  aa  ciel  avee 
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compi^ons/'  The  Yedas  and  the  book  of  Job  thus  con* 
emr  in  showing  that  long  before  Homei^s  time  the  8tellar 
kavens  were  peopled  with  imaginary  beings. 

Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  a  theory  (how  ancient  it  is,  or 
with  whom  it  originated,  I  do  not  know)  that  among  the  old 
Phoenician  races  the  worship  of  the  Sun-god  was  to  some 
txtent  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac :  that 
fbe  Greek  myth  of  the  crooked-counselled  Cronos  devourin«r 
bis  own  children  (Hes.  Theog.  459)  is  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  that  as  originally  told  of  Baal  or  Molech  it  signified  the 
^sappearance  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  as  the  8nn  comes 
mmoDg  them,  and  that  it  was  in  celebration  of  this  his  perpetual 
aehieTcment  that  Baal  or  Molech  (originally  one  with  one 
SDother  and  with  the  Sun)  was  honoured  with  the  sacrifice  of 
children.  But  such  sacrifices  were  offered  eren  as  early  as  the 
age  of  Moses,  being  alluded  to  in  Lev.  xviii.  21.  If  there- 
fcre  that  theory  is  well-founded,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  very 
plausible,  it  follows  that  at  least  twelve  of  the  most  important 
of  the  constellations  were  known  in  the  west  of  Asia  some 
centuries  before  Homer  lived. 

But  if  so,  how  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  he  has 
named  so  few  of  them  P     Possibly  thus. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  of  opinion,  contrasting  the 
second  book  of  the  ^neid  with  the  Iliad,  that  Homer  had  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  war,  such  as  Virgil  never  had : 
"in  reading  the  Iliad,"  he  says,  "one  feels  throughout  that 
Homer  had  been  engaged  in  war."  If  we  accept  Napoleon's 
judgment  on  this  point, — and  surely  he  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  judge, — and  suppose  that  Homer  in  early  life  was  a 
warrior,  and  combine  with  this  the  statement  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo,  which  afterwards  was  the  universal  tradition,  that  in 
later  life  he  was  blind — I  write  as  believing  in  an  actual  indi- 
vidual Homer,  though  I  take  the  word  Homer  itself  to  be 
rather   in   its   origin   a   descriptive   epithet^   than   a  strictly 


'  The  Fitter-together,  from  Sfio-  and  op,  I  take  the  name  to  indicate — and 
this  IB  also  substantially  Mr.  Gladstone's  view — that  just  as  our  Chaucer,  and  in  a 
later  age  Shakspere,  found  raw  materials  ready  to  nand  which  they  worked  up 
into  their  tales  and  dramas,  so  Homer  did  not  invent  all  his  facte,  bat  worked  np 
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personal  nnme — we  can  readily  understand  his  having  studied  ■ 
the  stars  to  a  verj'  limited  extent.  And  yet  he  may  ban  .1 
possessed  on  this  subject,  aa  on  every  other,  a  great  amount  of  j 
knowledr;e  whioh  there  was  no  suitable  opportunity  to  displaj.    1 

Nevertheless  he  does  mention — besides  single  stars  such  M-  ; 
the  Dogstar  and  the  Evening  Star  (so  called),  and  groups  M    : 
the  Hyades  and  the  Pleiades — three  constellations,  the  Bear, 
Orion,  and  the  "alow-setting  Bootes"     Moreover,  ho  tells  db-   ' 
that  Hephseslus  wrought  on  the  Shield  of  Achilles  all  those'    ; 
reipea  with  which  heaven  is  crowned.'     This  surely  implies, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  other  relpta  besides  those  which 
he  proceeds  to  name,  "  the  Pleiades  and  the  Hyades  and  the 
might  of  Onon,  and  the  Bear  which  also  they  surname  the 
Wain,  which  revolves  in  the  same  place  and  lies  in  wait  for. 
Orion,  and  alone  has  no  share  in  Oceau's  bath ;"  for  at  least 
one,  Bootes,  is  left  out  of  the  list. 

But  the  question  arises,  on  which  with  reluctance  I  must 
dwell  awhile,  what  does  this  term  rtlpea  mean  P  constellations 
or  simply  stars  P  Prof.  Faley  takes  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
connects  it  with  the  Sanskrit  fard  'a  star':  the  Scholiasts, 
Hesychius,  and  most  modern  authorities  adopt  the  other  view 
and  take  relpea  from  ripwi.  Prof.  Newman  renders  "all  the 
marvels,"  Mr.  Cordery  "all  the  constellations,"  Lord  Derby 
"all  the  signs."  Let  us  look  into  this.  If  we  take  relpea  as 
equivalent  to  idra,  the  former  of  these  like  the  latter  has 
apparently  lost  an  initial  s ;  for  the  Lat.  aslrum  and  stel'Ui, 
Grk.  aarpov  and  dflrijp,  Zend  stare,  M.G.  slairno,  0.  H.(S. 
sferro,  Pl.D.  sleern,  O.N.  sljarna,  A.S.  steorra,  Gael,  ateom, 
Welsh  stirenn,  Bret,  ster.  Old   Corn,  steyr,  all  confirm  the 

trttditioM  wTiich  till  then  were  eommon  property,  differing  howerer  from  Chaacar 
and  Shnksnere  in  thnt  he  wove  a  scries  of  traditions  into  ana  consistent  and  hiT' 
monioua  wliolo  in  the  Iliad,  and  a  eecoud  seri«e,  different  from  the  former  thongit 
coubisteat  with  it,  he  litt«d  together  to  form  the  Odjsaey. 

>  if  filv  y£ai/  htvi',  h  V  oiforiv,  h  Si  BiXiuraiw, 
ilihiit  t'  i«4ia»Tn,  ffthiinir  rt  i-\^floucro», 
iy  SI  Tik  Tifpta  tiiTTa  ri  t'  obpwh!  iatt^innai, 
n\Tiiiiis  ft  'YifEat  T«  ri  tt  a6itei  'flpfaivat, 

tt  t'  auToi  iTTp/fitTcu  Koi  t'  'nplswn  tmin 
oTii  V  ijitiapii  iirri  korrpeir  'Oichivui. 


183  iwqq!  ^H 
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iaion  that  tdrd  was  originally  stdrd ;  but  sach  an  aphieresis 

rely  lare  if  not  quite  uiilinown  in  Greek.     We  may  indeed 

I  me  ar^yot  to  be  an  earlier  form  than  reyof  and  crrryi;  than 

|T^  (given  by  Hesych.  and  Etym.  Magn.);  bat  tliia  notion  ia 

dinglj  doubtful,  cert^nly  not  supported   by  the  Latin 

F  iegOt  oar  thatch,  etc,     Tiie  comparison  of  reXXo)  with  otcXXm 

[  aid  Tftkwta   with  (rrpe^  is  equally  unsatisfactory.     For  the 

fenner  pair  1  can  find  do  Aryan  kindred.     With  the  latter 

Gnrtius  considers  the  Latin  torqueo  to  be  connected,  as  well  as 

tbo  M.6.  threihan  (which  seems  to  me  very  doubtful)  and  the 

O.H.6.  drdj'an.    If  he  is  right,  as  he  probably  is,  as  to  forqueo 

containing  the  same  root  as  Tpeirw,  this  brings  us  also — which 

Cortias  does  not  perceive — to  the  A.S.  ^rdiean  and  our  tkroto 

which  la  identical  with  lorqueo,  and  primarily  conveys  the  same 

idea  of  circular  motion.     But  neither  threihan,  drdjan,  torqueo 

or  throw  has  an  initial  s.     In  all  these  pairs  of  Ureek  words 

thero  is  an  8  prefixed  to  one  of  the  pair,  not  one  lust  by  the 

other.      In   short  the   supposed    vanished  sibilant  in  Telpea 

aeatee  a  serious  difficulty. 

Another  difficulty,  if  we  imagine  relpea  to  be  the  original 
form,  ia  the  change  of  vowel.     The  Greek  et  commonly  corre- 
sponds to  I  in  Sanskrit,  as  in  Xe/;^w,  tTTeCx<^,  x^tf^v,  compared 
with  lih,  stigh,  himas.     The  comparison  of  the  Skt.  mas  'a 
month'  with  Ionic  /letV  would  be  simply  illusory,  the  latter 
having  evidently  undergone  a  mere  euphonic  change  within 
the  hmits  of  the  Greek  '""fl'l"c"  itself,  aud  standini;  for  ^tcf;. 
On  the  other  hand  the  derivation  of  relpea  from  Tepa^  is  quite 
easy  to  account  for.     The  stem  of  -ripat  is  in  Homer  not  repar 
M  in  later  Greek,  but  repa ;  just  as  light  in  Homer  is  not  ifxoT 
but  ^.    This  repa  after  the  analogy  of  hundreds  of  other  epic 
forma  becomes  reipa  where  the  metre  demands  a  long  first 
ajllable;  and  the  change  of  a  characteristic  a  into  c  before  another 
vowel  is  perfectly  familiar  in  the  Ionic  dialect :  in  infinitives  in 
-WW  from  stems  in  a  for  example:  fo  honour  m  Herodotus  is 
Tifiaui,  Tifideiv  being  only  a  theoretical  form  invented  by  the 
graiiimariana,  unknown  I  believe  to  Greek  writers  of  every  age. 
"'>'  is  tliL're  anything  very  startling  in  the  co-existence  in 
^*ttitt  ^  two  distinct  forms,  reipea   in  this  passage  and  repaa 
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ID  Odyss.  xii.  394,  when  we  find  in  ^schylus  ek  and  ^  in  s  j 
single  line — 

Sicu0rjv  t'9  otfiov^  ajSpOTOP  eh  iptifilav,--^ 

and  in  Homer  himself  ^Ape^  and  *Ap€^  side  by  side  in  a  reiy 
&miliar  line. 

Bat  may  not  ripiv;  itself,  as  Gurtius  seems  to  suppose,  mean 
ori^nally  star  and  be  akin  to  tdrd.  I  think  not,  partly  be^ 
cause  of  the  vanished  sibilant,  partly  because  there  is  no  single 
instance  in  Greek — excepting  possibly  the  very  passage  under 
discussion — where  ripa^  means  star.  From  Homer  down* 
wards  ripa^  signifies  a  wonder,  a  marvel,  and  then  also  • 
significant  marvel  or  portent,  as  in  II.  xvii.  548 ;  never  a  mere 
star,  though  of  course  a  star  might  be  used  as  a  portent.  Ther 
purely  etymological  argument  seems  then  strongly  adverse  to 
the  identification  of  ripa/^  with  tdrd. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance,  as  already  intimated,  that  I  havar 
thuff  fully  discussed  the  meaning  of  this  Teipea^  the  reluctanoe 
ht''iu:i  based  on  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  line.  One 
;rroand  of  suspicion  is  that  urged  by  Mr.  Paley,  that  the  word 
14  found  but  once  in  Homer,  but  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Alexandrine  poets;  an  objection  indeed  to  which  a  ready  reply 
is  that  they  may  have  borrowed  it,  parce  detortum^  iVom  a 
g«fnuine  line  of  the  old  epic.  A  graver  reason  for  doubt  seeme 
t/i  me  if}  be  the  fact  that  the  intelligibility  and  concinnity  of 
th«;  paxHag^  as  a  whole  are  injured  by  this  line.  The  difficulty 
lifM  in  the  re  after  7TXi7ra&z9.  Take  this  ai^  both  or  as  tmd^ 
and  r€lp€a  as  stars  or  as  constclhtiom^  the  difficulty  still 
n^inairiff.  Let  it  mean  Ifoth,  so  that  iTXi;£a&K>  etc.,  are  in 
ftppf/MJtion  with  mama  ra  reipea^  the  apposition  is  imperfect-— 
'/r  fiATafiwcris  ei*?  rti^a  tiip-q^  as  Eustathius  calls  it,— because  (ae 
^yi\uU**\  out  above;  they  are  not  irdvra  which  are  enumerated, 
m  f^iib'T  •'ffrme  of  reipea.  And  in  either  sense  of  reipen  it 
iM»k«'»  nofi^cHMe  U)  render  the  re  by  and^ — to  add  to  the  whole 
Wfiiii  tii  til"  partfi  which  compose  that  whole.  It  is  as  if  we 
i'bvi^l'i  pi9**:iU  of  the  British  Army  afid  the  Rifles  and  the 
Ho*tP^\i'A'l  ('avalrv. 

it  )r/w«  v«T  these  arc  but  futile  objections,  and  we 
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die  genuineness  of  the  line,  I  conclude  that  irdvra  rd,  relpea 
deifies  *'  all  those  constellations,"  and  that  Homer  was  well 
Aware  of  the  existence  of  many  such,  though  he  has  named  but 
A  few  of  them.  And  a  constellation  is  a  ripai;  as  being  weird 
and  maryelloas  as  well  as  vast,  often  also  significant  in  various 
ways,  as  old  Hesiod  shows,  the  marvellous  character  however 
being  the  dominant  one  in  this  name. 

When  therefore  Odysseus,  who  has  often  gazed  on  Orion 
weird  and  marvellous  and  vast  in  the  heaven,  afterwards 
beholds  him  in  the  lower  world,  to  call  him  the  ireXtoptov 
'lipiiofpa  is  to  aflSx  an  appropriate  epithet,  if  this  ireKcipio^ 
indicates,  as  T  contend  the  derivation  proves,  that  that  same 
Orion  in  his  supernal  sphere  of  action  was  one  of  the  ^'  revolv- 
ing watchers  "  of  the  sky. 

To  the  explanation  here  proposed  of  the  terms  under  dis- 
cussion it  is  an  obvious  objection  that  they  are  not  distinctly 
applied  in  Homer  to  any  of  the  constellations;  for  even  in 
veKapiov  'flpuova  it  is  not  the  constellation  Orion  of  which  the 
poet  is  there  speaking.  But  the  Greek  language  existed  long 
ages  before  Homer,  as  doubtless  did  also  astronomical  observa- 
tion ;  and  my  supposition  is  that  even  in  Homer  s  time  the 
primary  meaning  of  these  words  was  lost  sight  of. 

Nor  can  this  be  deemed  incredible.     Many  of  Buttmann'^s 
etymologies  in  hisLexilogus  may  be  correct,  though  Homer 
knew  nothing  of  them.    In  our  own  language  how  many  words 
are  in  common  use  the  true  sense  of  which  is  imperfectly 
understood  or  altogether  wrongly  apprehended.     I  have  my- 
self had  to  explain  to  educated  people,  and  with  difficulty  to 
convince  them,  that  a  ^^huxom  lass"  did  not  mean  one  who  was 
plump  and  fat.     Very  few  who  speak  of  Skjonal  temper  or  a 
^turnine  disposition  or  a  humorous  remark  have  the  least  idea 
of  the  original  meaning  of  those  adjectives.    Hundreds  of  well- 
'Dformed  men  and  women  use  the  word  iceird  without  the  least 
^'Jspicion  of  the  light  that  the  Voluspa  throws  on  it.     Canon 
^arrar  affirms,  though  I  have  not  found  the  passages  he  alludes 
^»  that  **  Byron  used  English  words  ('  ruth '  for  instance, 
*^^  *kibe')    in   absolutely  mistaken   senses."     And   in   like 
PMl.  Tram.  1882-3-4.  28 
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tuDiu^'  iiien  if  imiiiher  ai  -miidk  am-V  nuttaifttimBiiirr  iiii  ^i» 
.liyiMitiMiiH'  iiax:  iin  wlmf^  vn  iwm-  "imsii  'saiaiuerhip  tiunR'att  -.u 
'tinn  euriiortiiut  iBimigr  it  «nE§t  -^idL  muF  ih:  iiiff  tthfiH  iafinir^ 
irua  fli^nn.  «uui(in  -zu*  amimiiOfffi  iitiiiw  Hiinir:  iktmva  ri&am  «ill 
4iiT  otnituriM;.  Ant.  i?  fn..  !iz  lif  aHsuSikr  <iaiiiim?^Mb  ma>  tiiob  tfift 
jHirtttft  T^iinoimoi  ".aSaiaaJfB..  ^i^Hilk' ^iifi!^  ih  -ittiiiidf  :ii  nni|^  anBHii 
.111  niim  mUui.  *"  "uiH^  cirvub  xiiiuc  <O^Tiiiiu.*''  miwr  wm  liniii  liinpiiift&U' 
iiMHil  ¥!liifU.  ::uiii  !rto*aMkfi!rfifiliiflr  t&iuiifi  riuiG  wsmH  ^tdiiiiiG  aih- 
(fiwiiw^  liirt  Mi  mii  tfiOTH  .-uufl  iiffimt^  ijti  minft  ]f ii»Ns^nIL 

lFlinin>  rdiff  '^oinitiw  :urjr;riniimia>  Hmn-  r&fi&iumil  lis  feaenip  da*  imp 
It  Enawtiuiiiiy  i^rrtiiiUtitt  'omidhifiifa  aiiLntu^t  H  .{ir  aim  iimttsiifi 
flAxtti  h  iiwrufmiitiwiriimilx iinPilbiipii&fFKii&mira  ,. oiliiii  aili» ^iniuJIl 
'ditttif  ttf'  wiirrtH-..  vtt  liik^  ^flronniiUiir^  mifl  Q^  HudiHrni  iiHuisr^  iftiiiw„ 
ni^iiiitffil  niiudi.  miri  nSiiixL  mtuift  wm-^  tdbm  iii  tdiHiir  fflimieiur 
^mMK-  nlliex  .fimnRrtiiL  'ir  isfi  IkiiiHi  ni^S'fstiiitfi..  mr^i^iiHrauiifr  tBicrar  -&§ 
4UMtftiniSrtf£  '.viidL  diiixR  muzft^  Affliiu^  wiiilki  T^inii  anm^miaiinii 
jifnf  Utifl  nliit  9:THiiiut  lirijuvnom ::  dknc  tibngiKncIrcr^  aff  iff  (niinniiiiiflK' 
fdlrt-  'UtuK-  -ii^iidk-.  til  '¥'nrfif»  nSbev  .ve-  Tumfi  oii-  <nia-^(H^  'lajlr  x  nam  ^ 

lUitnfwUutv.^  lam  -HhirrtV  iio;  ^vamv  wfiii  mft  diif»«f  wtict&.  'iir  ^xilii> 

IT      Ml 
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Iff,.  Willi'; ?i;  Vli.-.rjk  i^'l  S^-itifeJ  fciBfcr  V  li*  ioTHBtuoftJ-iinifc  * 
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pen  X,  a  sound  which  they  both  hear  as  the  low-front-narrow 
Itah'an  open  e  in  cappello  *  hat '  VIII. 

IP.  That  Vianna  agrees  with  me  and  disagrees  with 
Sweet :  1°.  In  the  very  frequent  admission  of  the  mid-mixed- 
narrow  French  second  e  in  rejeter  *  to  throw  again '  XIV. 
This  sound,  although  admitted  sometimes  by  Sweet,  is  far 
too  often  heard  by  him  either  as  the  high-mixed- narrow 
Welsh  u  XXII,  or  else  as  entirely  suppressed.  This  suppres- 
sion gives  rise  to  the  most  unlikely  groups  of  consonants, 
quite  repulsive,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Sweet's  acceptance,  to  all  Neo- 
Latin  ears  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  •ciatea  tu  '  didst  thou  see,'  pro- 
nounced by  him  visfsid,  instead  of  risil^f&.  The  suppression 
of  this  vowel,  although  frequently  admitted  by  Vianna, 
never  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  such  impossible,  almost  non- 
human,  pronunciations;  and,  as  Vianna  states,  the  Portuguese 
tendency  is  sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  in  observar 
*  to  observe,'  pronounced  obosBrvdr,  in  four  syllables  ;  2°.  In 
the  rejection  of  the  above-mentioned  high-mixed-narrow 
Welsh  sound  XXII,  of  which  Mr.Bweet  seems  to  be  so  fond; 
3°.  In  the  rejection  of  the  nasal  modification  of  the  mid- 
mixed-narrow  French  second  e  in  rejeter  XV,  the  only  nasal 
e  admitted  by  Vianna  and  me  (in  Lisbon  Portuguese)  being 
the  nasal  raid-front-narrow  d  XII,  corresponding  to  the 
French  *  e  ferm^  '  XI. 

111°.  That  Vianna  disagrees  both  with  Sweet  and  myself 
in  recognizing  29,  instead  of  Sweet's  16  and  my  16  vowel 
sounds. 

In  a  future  note  I  shall  speak  perhaps  of  the  consonant 
sounds ;  but,  as  far  as  vowels  are  concerned,  I  am  unable  to 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Sweet's  opinion,  expressed  at  p.  233  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  1882-3-4," 
that,  *'  in  almost  every  case  in  which  he  diflFerS  from  J.  de 
Deus  and  me,  Vianna  is  on  his  side." 

With  regard  to  my  following  J.  de  Deus,  who  very 
seldom  appreciates  the  sounds,  as  I  have  done,  either  physio- 
logically or  by  comparison  with  those  of  other  languages,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  have  followed  my  own  ears,  which 
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manner  there  is  nothing  to  shock  one's  anderstanding  in 
hypothesis  that  the  words  we  have  been  considering  bore 
time  earlier  than  Homer  a  sense  which  was  in  his  time 
from  sight,  though  the  associated  ideas  hung  about  them 
for  centuries.     And  if  so,  it  is  readily  conceivable  too  that 
phrase  weXcopiov  'HpUova,  while  where  it  stands  it  may  m< 
no  more  than  '^  the  dread  giant  Orion,"  may  yet  be  a  linguu 
fossil  which  the  Fitter- together  found  and  used  without  si 
pecting  the  life  and  force  and  beauty  it  once  possessed. 

From  the  various  arguments  here  adduced  it  seems  to 
a  reasonably  probable  conclusion  (though  I  do  not  pretew 
that  it  rests  on  absolutely  irrefragable  evidence),  that  this  sm^ 
class  of  words,  as  alike  etymology  and  the  earliest  usage  showi 
signified  much  more  than  mere  size;  that  in  their  Homer^^ 
sense  they  denoted,  or  at  least  suggested,  mysterious  terror  M 
associated  with  those  mighty  beings  with  whom  imagination 
peopled  the  visible  heavens ;  that  frequently,  as  is  commonly 
the  case  with  all  words,  they  are  used  to  convey  only  a  part  rf 
their  original  sense;  but  that  those  late  writers  and  com* 
mentators  are  simply  in  error  who  use  these  words,  or  who 
explain  them,  as  normally  indicative  only  of  size. 


XIII.  —  PORTUGUESE  VOWELS,  ACCORDINa  TO 
MR.  R.  G.  VIANNA,  MR.  H.  SWEET,  AND  MY- 
SELF.     By  H.I.H.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

Til  R  accompanying  Comparative  Table  shows :  P.  That  Yianna 
ugrees  with  Swcot  and  disagrees  with  me  :  1^.  In  the  admis- 
•ion  of  the  low-mixed-wide  a  in  about  IV,  in  Portuguese 
words  whoro  I  hear  the  low-front-wide  a  in  fat  III ;  2**.  lu 
tlio  rojociion  (in  Lisbon  Portuguese)  of  this  same  a  in  Jbi 
Iir,  which  Viatina  and  Sweet  hear  as  the  low-mixed-?ride  a 
in  ahout  IV  ;  ii".  In  the  rejection  of  the  mid- front- wide  0  in 
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I JM  X,  a  sound  which  they  both  hear  as  the  low- front-narrow 
fiiKan  open  e  in  eappello  *  hat '  YIII. 

IP.   That    Vianna  agrees  with   me  and  disagrees  with 
Iveet:  1°.  In  the  very  frequent  admission  of  the  mid-mixed- 
Mrrow  French  second  e  in  rejeter  *  to  throw  again '  XIV. 
Ibis  sound,   although  admitted  sometimes  by  Sweet,  is  far 
too  often    heard  by  him  either  as  the  high-mixed-narrow 
Welih  u  XXII,  or  else  as  entirely  suppressed.    Tliis  suppres- 
ooo  gives  rise  to  the  most  unlikely  groups  of  consonants, 
(aite  repulsive,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Sweet's  acceptance,  to  all  Neo- 
Lfttin  ears  ;   as,  for  instance,  in  viateH  in  '  didst  thou  see,'  pro- 
nounced by  him  visfst&,  instead  of  risflifu.     The  suppression 
of  this    vowel,    although   frequently   admitted   by   Vianna, 
never  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  such  impossible,  almost  non- 
human,  pronunciations;  and,  as  Vianna  states,  the  Portuguese 
tendency  is  sometimes  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  in  ohnervar 
*  to  observe,'  pronounced  obonQrcdr,  in  four  syllables  ;  2°.  In 
the   rejection   of    the   above-mentioned   high-mixed-narrow 
"Welsh  sound  XXII,  of  which  Mr.Bweet  seems  to  bo  so  fond; 
y.    In  the  rejection  of  the  nasal  modification  of  the  mid- 
mixed-narrow  French  second  e  in  rejeter  XV,  the  only  nui^al 
e  admitted  by  Vianna  and  me  (in  Lisbon  Portuguese)  being 
the   nusal   mid-front-narrow   ?   XII,   corre8|X)nding   to   the 
French  *  e  ferm^  'XL 

III'''.  That  Vianna  disagrees  both  with  Sweet  and  myself 
in  recognizing  29,  instead  of  Sweet's  10  and  my  15  vowel 
sounds. 

In  a  future  note  I  shall  speak  perhaps  of  the  consonant 
sounds ;  but,  as  far  as  vowels  are  concerned,  I  am  unable  to 
subscribe  to  Mr.  Sweet's  opinion,  expressed  at  p.  2*}'3  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society  for  18H2-'5  4," 
that,  "  in  almost  every  case  in  which  he  differs  from  J.  do 
Deus  and  me,  Vianna  is  on  his  side/' 

With  regard  to  my  following  J.  de  Deus,  who  very 
seldom  appreciates  the  sounds,  as  I  have  dr>ne,  either  physio- 
logically  or  by  comparison  with  those  of  olh^r  languages,  I 
have  only  to  say  that  I  have  followed  my  own  ears,  which 
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XIV.— SPOKEN    NORTH    WELSH.      By    Henry 

Sweet,  M.A. 


The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sounds  and  forms  of 
Welsh  as  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Gwynant  in  Oamarvon- 
shire,  based  on  personal  observations. 

SOUNDS. 

Description. 

The  following  ar  the  elementary  vowels  and  the  diph- 
thongs, with  the  Romic  notation  I  employ : 


3 
I 

I 
I 

C 
1 

} 

3i 

3^ 

3* 
li 

li 
V 
I* 
l> 

31 


(a)  bara  (bred) ;  mab  {filius) 

(y)  sut  {how) ;  ty  {house) 

(a)  yma  {here) ;  y  (the  letter) 

(i)  dim  {not) ;  ci  {dog) 

(e)  pen  {hed) ;  hen  {old) 

(u)  cwrw  {beer)  ;  cwn  {dogs) 

(o)  pont  {bridg) ;  do  {yea) 

(ay)  dau  {tico) ;  cae  {feeld) 

(ai)  gair  {word) 

(au)  mawr  {great) ;  naw  {nine) 

(yu)  duw  {god) 

(oy)  deuddeg  {twelv) 

(oi)  eira  {snow) 

(au)  clywed  {hear) 

(eu)  ewch  {go  ye  f) ;  tew  {thick) 

(uy)  blwyddyn  {year) ;  mwy  {mor) 

(oy)  coeden  {tree) ;  coed  {trees) 

(oi)  troi  (^ttrn) 

(ou)  dowch  {cum  ye  !) 


bara;  maab. 

Byt;  tyy. 

araa;  asL 

dim;  kii. 

pen;  been. 

kuru;  kuun. 

pont;  doo. 

day;  kaay. 

gair. 

maur;  naau. 

dyu. 

deySag. 

eira. 

klauad. 

eux;  teeu. 

bluy^yn;  muuy. 

koydan;  kooyd. 

troi. 

doux. 
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The  ooDsonants  ar : 

hanes  {histary) 

obweob  {iix) 

iaitb  (hnfjfuage) 

rbaff  (rcpe) 

ei  ran  (his  share) 

gwraig  (wf/e) 

Hall  (oiher) 

ei  law  (At>  hanff) 

gwlad  (cnnirif) 

oath  (cnt) 

ineddwl  (MiiiJt) 

•iamd  (i^)^*) 

engine 

8aia  (X$^iskman) 

^\  waWh  hi  (Afr  if«eA) 

wetii  («>1^^r) 

0orff  ( Wji^) 

aft«^  (rf>fr) 

(V  i>gh^  (m$f  imct) 

driii||o  (r)Aiii#A) 

\km\  {§rm^ftm0iktr) 
jfw«k>  (*f«r> 

^  Wl^  V^^  ^^ 


9 

(h) 

a 

(X) 

0 

(J) 

Ufo 

(rh) 

(Di 

(r) 

<l>l» 

(r») 

aK\ 

(1) 

to 

0) 

tt» 

(W) 

u 
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V 

(«) 

0 

(/) 

0 

(S) 

» 

(•) 

p» 

(wh) 

0 

(w) 

> 
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(V) 

J« 

(»|H) 

4 

(^> 

1*» 

(wM 

T 

(«) 

1* 

^^•f^ 

r* 

(uvH) 

p 

(w) 

K\ 

(K^ 

lA 

(«^ 

t>» 

i*^ 

»» 

H) 

IX 

(>»^ 

H 

^^v 

hanas. 
Xwcex* 

rhaaf. 

-i  ran. 

gnraig. 

Jal. 

-i  Ian. 

gltraad. 

kaa}>. 

ine^uL 

Jarad. 

in5an. 

sais. 

-i  whatshL 

wedL 

korf. 

avon. 

qhevn. 

driqo. 

nhaad. 

nain. 

gnirio. 

nihcii. 
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Stress. 

The  stress  of  many-syllabld  words  is  regularly  on  the 
fore-last  syllabL 

Many  words,  however,  ar  strest  on  the  last.  The  follow- 
ing ar  sum  of  the  mor  important  of  those  enumerated  in  the 
grammars. 

ba*rhay  '  shorten,'  ]nay  glanhau  *  clenz '  (with  dropping 
of  the  unstrest  vowel). 

kanja'taad  '  permission ' ;  pa'rhays  *  lasting.' 

par'toi  parotoi  '  prepare/  gor'doi  *  press ' ;  da'hay  *  pant.' 

a'mhays  '  doutful ' ;  ka'froys  '  exciting.' 

But  'kavlays  *  convenient.' 

por'vyy^  porfeydd '  pastures.' 

I  hav  also  noted  the  following : 

kam'raayg  *  Welsh ' ;  kam'raays  '  Welshwoman.' 

pop'taay  *  ovens,'  baydaay,  bdaay  *  cowhouses ' ;  ber'vaay 

*  wheelbarrows.' 

Sum  words  taken  from  modern  English,  such  as  raseet 

*  receit,'  keep  the  E.  stress  on  the  last  syllabi. 

Words  beginning  with  unstrest  t/  before  s-f-cons.  dropt  the 
y  in  speech : 

steen  j/ntin  'jug,'  storm  ystorm  'storm.' 

In  modem  compounds,  as  opozed  to  the  old  traditional 
ones,  and  in  those  loose  compounds  formd  of  a  prepozition 
and  a  noun,  and  other  groups,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  last  element : 

-dyy^  syyJ*  often  shortend  almost  to  -dy  syyl  'Sunday,' 
etc.  -havod  rhiisg  Hafod  Rhisgl^  :betu8  kooyd  Beitw-s-y-Coedj 
•pen  guryd  Pen-y-givryd;  so  also  in  -jesy  griist  'Jesus  Christ,' 
-kry(y)  glaas  *  stork.' 

-yynor  ^eeg  'eleven,'  etc.;  -a  myysg  yn  mysy  'among,' 
heb'lau  'besides.' 

-o  ^ar  oddiar  '  from  on ' ;  -ty  drau  ' beyond' ;  -il  day  'they 
two';  dra'xevn  'again';  ai'ee'oh!'  an'tee  onide  'is  itP'; 
:gora  ool '  all  the  better.' 

Sum  prefixes,  especialy  the  negutiv  an-^  often  take  full 
stress : 
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•an'amal  '  seldom,'  'aii'vo^loii  '  discontented,'  'aq'hovjo 
'  forget ' ;  "dio'valys  '  careless ' ;  'ar'^erxog  *  excellent.' 

The  sentence-stress  is,  on  the  hole,  mor  even  than  in 
English.  Prepozitions  often  seem  to  hay  full  stress,  especialy 
thoze  of  markt  and  definit  meaning,  such  as  ar,  am^  and 
other  particls  ar  often  accented  where  they  would  not  be 
accented  in  English.  Yerbs,  on  the  other  hand,  ar  often 
subordinated  to  the  substantivs  and  adverbs,  etc.,  they  ar 
joind  to,  as  in  -rhoi  troo  '  giv  a  turn  '  =  *  take  a  walk,'  -mynd 
alan  '  go  out.'  Other  exampls  wil  be  found  in  the  texts  givn 
at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  syllabi-stress  always  begins  on  the  consonant,  so  that 
such  a  word  as  Jugur  'sugar'  is  divided  into  Ju-gur,  not  as  in 
the  E.  Jug-o. 

Quantity. 

The  unstrest  vowels  of  a  word  ar  always  short. 

Strest  vowels  ar  long  and  short  in  monosyllabls  (and  final 
syllabls  of  polysyllabls),  always  short  when  an  unstrest 
syllabi  follows,  so  that  two  such  words  as  (ton)  *  wave '  and 
(toon)  'tune'  both  hav  the  same  plural  (tona). 

The  length  of  the  vowels  of  monosyllabls  is  greatly  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant.  If  the 
vowel  is  final  it  is  always  long,  as  in  (daa)  '  good.'  Nearly 
always  long  before  the  open  conss.  (x;  ]?,  %;  s;  f,  v)  and  the 
voiced  stops  (g,  d,  b).  Short  before  the  nazals  (g,  m),  gene- 
raly  befor  (1),  and,  according  to  the  grammars,  befor  the 
voiceless  stops  (k,  t,  p),  but  very  few  nativ  Welsh  words  end 
in  theze  three  conss.  Variabl  befor  the  vowellikes  (r,  1), 
and  befor  ^n).  There  ar  two  main  classes  of  exceptions 
to  theze  rules :  1)  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alfabet 
ending  in  a  cons.,  which  ar  always  short — (ex,  e]?),  etc. ;  2) 
monosyllabic  words  of  English  origin,  which  keep  their  E. 
quantity. 

Polysyllabls  of  E.  origin,  accented  in  the  regular  Welsh, 
way,  shorten  their  vowels,  as  in  Welsh — (stejon,  stabal, 
smokjo)  *  station,'  *  stable,'  '  smoke.' 
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The  following  ar  exampls,  with  the  mor  important  excep- 
tions :  ^ 

aax :  baax  '  litl,*  kuux  '  boat.* 

[ox  •  oh  ! '] 
aa]> :  maa]?  *  kind '  sb.,  ny yj>  '  nest.' 

[by]>  'ever']. 
aa^  :  ^raa^  '  decree,'  boo^  '  contentment.' 
aas :  glaas  '  blue/  miis  *  month,'  nees  '  nearer.* 

[glas  *  glass,'  nes  *  until ']. 
aaf :  rhaaf  '  rope,'  kloof  *  lame.' 
aav  :  braav  '  fine  '  (of  wether),  klaav  '  il.' 
^^S  •  gwaag  *  empty,'  kiig  '  meat.' 
aad  :  taad  *  father,'  bood  '  be.' 

[nid  '  not,'  hii=ht/dded  *  may  be ']. 
aab  :  maab  *  filius,'  neeb  '  no-one.' 
[heb  'without,'  tub  'tub'], 
ag  :  loq  *  ship.' 
am :  mam  *  mother,'  dim  *  nothing.' 

[fraam  *  frame ']. 
al :  gwel  *  better,'  tul  *  hole.' 

[hool,  ool  'all']. 
ak :  lak  '  slack,'*  klok  '  clock.' 

[kuuk  *  cook ']. 
at :  at  '  to,'  het  *  hat.' 

[plaat  'plate ']. 
ap  :  top  '  top.' 
f  aar :  aar  *  ploughd  land,*  gwiir  *  true,'  paar  '  pair.* 
I    ar ;  ar  *  on,'  byr  *  short,'  sar  *  sir.' 
(  aal :  taal  '  payment,'  meel  *  huney,'  seel  '  zeal.* 
I    al :  tal  '  tall,'  dal  *  catch,'  vel  '  as.' 

f  aan :  taau  '  fire,'  hyyn  hf/n,  hun  *  older,'  *  self,'  been  '  old.' 
1    an  :  tan  *  under,'  hyn  *  this,'  pen  '  bed.' 

Vowels  ar  short  befor  two  conss.,  except  in  monosyllabls 
befor  (It)  and  (8)  + stop,  where  they  ar  always  long  : 
aalt :  haalt  'salt'  adj.,  gwyylt  *  wild,'  suult  'shilling.' 
[(suit)  apears  to  ocur  also]. 

*  Words  of  E.  origin  ar  givn  only  ocazionaly.    Fuller  lists  for  the  vowels  befor 
r,  /,  n  wil  be  givn  under  the  separate  words  further  on. 
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BBBg :  paft^  '  Easter/  gwiisg  *  dress.' 

aast :  gaast  *  bitch/  Idist  *  chest.' 

aasp :  koosp  '  punishment/ 

Towels  ar,  of  coarse^  always  shortend  in  such  compoundB 
as  ^monra)  '  beach  '  from  (moor)  '  sea.' 

Diphthongs  ar  long  (that  is,  the  first  el^nent  is  long)  only 
in  strest  syUabls  not  followd  by  an  unstrest  one.  (ai«  ^i*  oi ; 
ya,  ou;  oy)  ar  always  short,  as  also  (ay,  oy)  =iaJiy  on  resp. 
(auy)  is  long,  as  also  (aay,  ooy)  =  a^,  oe  resp.  (aau,  eeu)  ar 
long  only  when  finaL 

IXTOXATION. 

The  Welsh  intonation  differs  from  the  English,  but  not  in 
any  very  markt  way,  and  I  hav  not  been  able  to  investigate 
it  in  any  detaiL  The  Welsh  seem  often  to  uie  the  rixe  in 
plain  statements  of  facts,  and  they  speak  altogether  in  a 
higher  key  than  the  English. 

Vowels. 

•  3  (a),  a  *  and ' ;  kar  *  car,  trap/  bara  *  bred ' ;  lal  *  other ' ; 
tal  '  tall/  dal  '  catch ' ;  glas  '  glass/  basun  buaswn  '  I  would 
be ' ;  da  vad  *  sheep ' ;  man  *  place/  glan  '  shore,'  gwan  *  weak,' 
tan  '  under/  kant  '  hundred ' ;  mam  '  mother/  a'namal  anaml 
'  s^Jdom  ' ;  lac  *  slack  ' ;  ages  '  near ' ;  at  '  to,'  tatus  '  pota- 
toes ' ;  sad  '  firm/  tada  tadau  *  fathers ' ;  kap  '  cap ' ;  babi 
'baby/  daa  'good';  baax  'litl';  aar 'ploughd  land ';  jaar 
'  hen/  paar  '  pair';  saal ' il,'  taal  ' payment';  haalt  'salt'  aj\; 
laa^  *  kil ' ;  kaa]>  '  cat ' ;  glaas  '  blue  ' ;  rhaaf  '  rope ' ;  braav 
'  good,  fine ' ;  maan  '  fine '  aj. ;  glaan  '  clean ' ;  kaan  '  song/ 
taan  *fire/  braan 'crow' «^.;  fraam  'frame';  gwaag 'empty'; 
plaat  '  plate  ' ;  taad  '  father ' ;  raaab  '  sun.'  Differs  from  the 
E.  a  \n  father  only  in  being  utterd  with  the  mouth  wide  open, 
which  givz  it  a  clearer  souud.  No  difference  of  quality 
between  the  long  and  short  vowel. 

T"  (y)  "^"  vyan  *  soon  ' ;  yxal  uchel  *  lofty ' ;  byr  *  short,' 
tyr  'breaks';  hyj  'ugly';  rhyl  'Rhyl';  by]>  'ever';  gwy^Sal, 
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*  Irishman  * ;   bysnas  '  business/  lysgo  *  drag ' ;   hyn  '  this,'  * 
lyn  *  lake/  syn  *  surprized/  kyn  '  befor,  as,'  tyn  *  tight,'  bryn 
* hil ' ;   pyrap  '  five ' ;   syt '  how ' ;   bydyr  budr  'dirty ' ;  kany 

*  sing/  kefyl  '  horse/  davy^  *  David/  melys  *  sweet,'  deryn  "  J 
aderyn  *  bird.'  tyy  *  house ' ;  syyx  '  dry ' ;  kyyr  *  pain,'  dyyr  f 
'  steel,'  pyyr  *  pure  ' ;  -dyy^  syyl  *  Sunday,'  kyyl  *  narrow ' ; 
nyy)>*nest';  pryy^ 'serious';  kjyyst'ear';  yyn 'one/ -i hyyn 
'himself/  hyyn  'older,'  -dyy^  lyyn  'Sunday,'  Jyyn  'picture,' 
klyyn  'thigh/  dyyn  *man';  kryyg  'hoarse*;  stryyd  'street.' 
This  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  North  Welsh  vowels  for  South 
Welshmen  as  wel  as  Englishmen.  It  is  advanced  from  the 
normal  high-mixt  pozition  towards  (i),  with  which  it  is  com- 
pletely confuzed  further  South.  In  the  Anglesea  dialect  it 
is  I  think  even  mor  removed  from  (i)  than  in  the  Carnarvon 

dialect.  When  I  round  the  Carnarvon  sound  I  get  exactly 
the  Swedish  u,  which  is  decidedly  &.  (yy)  and  (ii)  end  in  a 
very  slight  voice-glide — they  might  almost  be  writn  (yyo, 
ua). 

J  (a),     a,  ar  'the/  sar  'sir';  asgol  'scool';  kanta  (;yfi/a/  i 

'first';  ama'here';  matn 'mutton';  adu  i^t/^er 'am/     Ocurs  j 

long  only  as  the  name  of  the  letter  y — (aa),  in  which  it  « 

sounds  deeper  than  the  E.  vowel  in  str,  being  aparently  mor 
retracted,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.     Quite  distinct  I 

from  our  vowel  in  hut. 

I  (i).  diod  'drink'  «6.,  tori  'break,'  meri  'Mary,'  pisin 
'piece,'  dim  'not,'  trigjan  'sixty,'  nid  'not.'  kii  'dog';  hiir 
*long,'  siir  'shire/  gwiir  'true,'  kliir  'clear';  miil  'thouzand'; 
hiin  'wether,'  liin  'flax,'  miin  'edg/  gwiin  'wine/  kriin 
'britl,'  triin  'treat,'  bliin  'tired';  kiig  'meat/  The  wide 
E.  («)  is  forein  to  North  Welsh,  and  sugests  (y)  rather  than 
(i)  to  a  Welsh  ear,  but  it  apears  to  be  gaining  ground  sum- 
what  among  those  who  ar  familiar  with  E.,  of  course,  only  in 
words  taken  from  E.  It  is,  however,  often  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  (t)  and  (y). 

[  (e).  reol  'rule';  ber  ' short '/ew.;  gwej  'better/  pej 
'far';  hel  'gather,'  vel  'as';  pre'ge]>y  'preach';  fres  'fresh,' 
nes  '  until ' ;  pen  '  hed  ' ;  het  '  hat ' ;  heb  '  without.'  Jee 
'  place ' ;    feer  '  ankl,'   gweer  '  tallow  ' ;    seel  '  zeal/  meal 


I 
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'  huney,'  peel  '  ball ' ;  nees  '  nearer ' ;  teen  *  old,'  steen 
'  bucket,'  kleen  '  kiad ' ;  deeg  '  ten.'  Identical  with  the  E.  e 
'vapen. 

\  (u).  kur  'corner,'  turn  'noiz,'  brus  'brush';  hun  'this,' 
gun  '  I  know,'  '  gun  ' ;  Ink  '  luck.'  Juur  '  aure,'  guur 
'man,'  duur  'water';  njuul  'mist';  suun  'sound,'  cuun 
'  dogs ' ;  druug  '  bad.'  Curiouslj  enough,  altho  the  E.  (u)  is 
forein  to  the  language,  I  hav  always  herd  cats  calld  (p'ts) 
with  a  distinctly  wide  Towel. 

J  {o).  bono  'she';  ox  'oh!';  for jforrfrf  'road,'  tor  'cut!'; 
kol'loaa*;  trol'oart';  k}os' close';  hon  'she,'  ton  'wave' 
ib.,  broD  '  brest,  nearly ' ;  lot  o  bobol  bobl  '  lot  of  peple.' 
doo  '  yes ' ;  stoor  '  store ' ;  (h)ool  '  all ' ;  ool  '  track,'  fool 
'silly,'  nool  'fetch,'  dool  'vale';  soon  'sound,'  moon  'Angle- 
sea,'  toon  'tune,'  boon  'stump';  koot  'coat.'  E  o  in  boy, 
distinct  from  that  in  not.  No  difference  of  quality  between 
short  and  long. 

]t  (ay),  kay  eau  'shut,'  day  'two';  ayr  'gold,'  hayl  'sun' 
[that  shines],  pa'rhays  'constant.'  kaay  cue  'field,'  maay 
'is';  xwaayr  'sister,'  gwaayj'  'wurse,'  blaayn  'frunt,'  paayoo 
wydyr  wydr  'pane  of  glass,'  kam'raayg  'Welsh,'  traayd 
'  foot.'  (aay)  ocurs  only  in  monosyllabic  words  or  final  street 
syllabls.  I  used  to  think  that  ae  and  oe  wer  ]n  (aae)  and  }ti 
resp.,  and  I  am  stil  not  certain  that  their  second  element 
is  not,  in  rapid  speech  at  least,  a  vowel  between  {y)  and 

(•)■ 

Jr  (ai).  ai  'with  his,'  lai  '  less ' ;  gair  '  word,'  ail '  secoBd,' 
sais  '  Englishman,'  main  '  slender,'  kraig  '  rock.' 

31  (au).  jauar  'many';  maur  'big,'  hau'S  'eazy,'  aust 
'  August,'  jauu  '  right,'  dauiijjo  '  dance,'  brand  '  brother.' 

Ti  (yu).  lyu  lUw  'culor,'  hoylan  skryu  'screw,'  dyu  'God,' 
byu  'alive';  byux  'cow,'yud  'porridg,'  dyuaV  'end,'  dynji^ 
'divine.' 

"1,1  (ey).     gway  'knit,'  {ayad  'moon,'  kaya  ramw  '  fieldB*=^J 
tayly  'family,'   gwayjta  g-xaethaf  'wurst,'  doy^ug  '  Iwclv,^ 
saysuag  Seisoiieg  'English,'  poyntjo  'paint' eft.,  guoyd  girnmd 
'  do.'     ae  always  has  this  sound  when  foltowd  by  an  UBstnot 
syllabi  in  the  s«me  word. 
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\l  (ai).  jair  'hens,'  oira  'snow,''  kdiljog  'cock,'  nais  'nice,' 
taimlo  '  feel,'  roit '  right.' 

II  (au).     kjau-ad  'hear,'  liiu-yl  'dark,'  bau-yd  'life.' 

(^  (eu).  neu-y*  'new,'  dcu-is  'chooz';  euz  'go  ye!' 
-i  meun  '  within.'     rheeu  '  frost,'  teen  '  thick,'  bleeu  '  hair.' 

tr  (uy).  muya  m/ri/qf 'mosi,'  buyal  'ax';  duyran  dtcyrain 
'east,'  bluy^yn  'year,'  luybyr  llicyhr  'path.'  uuy  'eg,' 
muuy  '  mor ' ;  uuy]?  '  eight,'  uuyn  '  Iambs,'  fruuya  '  bridle,' 
luuyd  'grey.' 

Jl  (oy).  loya  lloati  '  calvs  '  ;  hoylan  '  nail,'  kafroya 
'exciting,'  aina'rfao3's  'dilatory,'  koydan  'tree,'  Sooy  'yester- 
day ' ;  ooyr  '  cold,'  pooyji  '  hot,'  ooyo  '  lam,'  kooyts  '  coach.' 

Jf  (oi).     rhoi  '  giv,'  Iroi  '  turn  ' ;  oil  '  oil.' 

}i  (ou).  ouan  Oicaiit;  doux  'cum  ye!'  mour)>  'March/ 
stout '  brave.' 

CoNSt)SASTS. 

i  (h).  hanaa  'history,'  hii  'she,'  been  'old,'  hun  'he.' 
CI  (xf).  -i  xtvn  'her  back,'  xweex  'six,'  axoa  'cauz,'  -i  xii 
'to  you,'  huux  goes  'a  rod  bow,'  kairx  'oats,'  bulx  'gap.' 
The  tril  is  as  constant  a  feature  of  this  sound  as  it  is  of  the  r. 
(iw)  ar  pronounced  quite  separately,  and  the  (w)  does  not 
touad  the  (x). 

"*  (j)-  j^'J"  '  language,'  njuul  '  mist,'  kirfjo  '  fight,'  durdjo 
'scold.'  Tlio  controversy  whether  this  is  a  cons,  or  not  seems 
to  be  merely  the  rczult  of  its  being  writn  i.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  much  a  cons,  as  tlie  E,  ij  in  yet,  altho  there  is  no 
perceptibl  friction  in  it  any  mor  than  in  the  E.  sound.  Per- 
haps the  W.  sound  is  narrow,  =consonantal  I  (i).  In  (-i 
iijai|>)  'their  language'  the  (h)  and  (j)  seem  t«  be  utterd 
separately.  Voiceless  n  ocura  perhaps  after  (p),  etc.,  in  such 
words  as  (pjuljo)  jiirmo  '  teaz.' 

Of"  (rrh).  rhaaf  ' rope,'  rhesum  'reazon,*  rhaa  yr  An/"  'the 
summer,'  rhuq  '  between.'  The  essential  character  of  this 
•ound,  as  of  ti/i,  etc.,  lies  in  the  combination  (r)  +  (h),  and 
the  breth-Bound  of  the  r  is  really  unessential,  altho  I 
bdin'  it  is  always  breathd   at  the  beginning  of  a  sound- 
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group.'  After  a  vowel  it  is,  perhaps,  voiced.  I  found  that 
both  pronunciations  seemd  to  satisfy  the  ears  of  the  nativs. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  write  oc,  as  the  (h)  seems  to 
belong  almost  as  much  to  the  following  vowel. 

rh,  ngh,  nh,  mh,  which  ar  now  real  '  aspirates,'  must 
originaly  hav  been  the  simpl  breths  u,  J,  7,  r;  rh  must  hav 
been  parallel  to  //,  which  is  stil  a  simpl  breth,  and  the  nazal 
mutation  ngh-  from  c-  must  hav  been  parallel  to  ng-  from  g-. 

The  aspiration  was  no  dout  the  rezuU  of  the  atempt  to 
make  the  sounds  mor  audibi,  for  the  voiceless  nazals,  eapecialy, 
ar  almost  inaudibi,  unless  utterd  with  great  force.  Original 
u  (1)  was  made  mor  audibi  by  other  means :  by  being  developt 
into  a  strong  unilateral  palatalized  hiss. 

Unaspirated  (r)  oours  in  troo  'turn,'  kryy  'strong,'  etc. 
See  under  (k). 

(i)f  (rr).  -i  ran  'his  share,'  ri-ooyd  erioed  'ever,'  druug 
'  bad,'  bara  '  bred,'  gwiir  '  true,'  tarn  '  turn.' 

WIS  (rric).  gTicaig  gicraig  '  wife,'  -i  riraig  '  his  wife,'  -mi 
rirantai  '  I  warrant.'  The  regular  sound  of  rtc  [when  w  is  a 
cons.],  the  two  conss.  being  utterd  simultaneously. 

U"^  (IR;)-  lal  'other,'  kalaj  'knife.'  gwe]  'better.'  Always 
unilateral  (right  side)  with  the  tung  in  the  i-pozition,  or 
aproximated  to  it.  The  unilaterality  has  hardly  any  effect 
on  the  sound,  and  the  Welsh  //  may  be  described  aa  being 
essentialy  a  French  /  unvoiced.  It  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Icelandic  hi. 

u  (I),  kloo  'lock,'  plyy  'fethers.'  Devocalizatton  of  the 
ordinary  /. 

to  (1).  -i  lau  '  his  hand,'  leni  efent  '  this  year,'  ledi  '  lady,' 
kalad  '  hard,'  meel  '  huney.'  Aparently  identical  in  forma- 
tion with  the  E.  /,  the  front  of  the  tung  being  hollowd. 

(i»  (It),  gliraad  gitlad  'cuntry,'  -i  Itraad  'his  cuntry.^ 
Compare  {tic). 

^  (t*)'  'i  I'aad  '  her  father,'  jiaqkju  '  thank  you,'  kaaj) 
'  cat,'  gwer))son  '  they  sold.' 
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W  (^).  -i  ^avad  *  his  sheep/  me^ul '  think/  kJau'S  *  hedg/ 
a\Svad  *  ripe/ 

Z  (J).  Jarad  'speak/  /op  'shop/  tru/jo  *mend';  t/aia 
'chain/  katjjo  'catch/  This  sound  seems  to  be  essentially 
the  same  as  the  E.,  but  I  hay  herd  from  older  speakers  a 
aound  mor  like  zs  or  z\ — a  palatalized  /,  or  sumthing  between 
/and  (s). 

e  (3).  inSan  'engine';  -a  dSain  'the  chain/  d5on  'John/ 
wedSan  '  wedg/     (dSon)  is  stil  often  pronounced  (Joon). 

6  (s).  sais  'Englishman/  silf  'shelf/  isal  'low/  miis 
'  month/  brus  '  brush/ 

S)o  (wh).  -i  whatsbi  'her  watch/  Only  in  ocazional 
mutations  of  (w)  in  E.  words. 

s  (w).  -i  waas  *  his  servant/  wedi  '  after/  wats  '  watch/ 
gwers  '  lesson/  berwi  '  boil/ 

>  (f).    for  (road),  -i  fen  'her  hed,'  kofi  'coffee,'  korf  'body/ 

>  (v).  -i  vam  '  his  mother/  voo  *  he/  avon  '  river,'  kevn 
'  back/ 

JO  (qh).     qhevn  '  my  back,'  qhaa]>  '  my  cat/ 

The  nazal  mutation  of  c^  ifP+r,  I  offers  sum  difficulties. 
nghroen  '  skin,'  nhroed  '  foot '  (from  croen^  troed),  ar  not  pro- 
nounced (qhrooyd,  nhrooyd),  but  the  aspiration  passes  on  to 
the  (r),  giving  (qrhooyd,  nrhooyd),  which  last  seems  often 
to  becum  (rhooyd).  The  initial  (q)  and  (n)  seem,  however, 
to  be  often  pronounced  with  voice.  With  /  the  rezult  is  the 
regular  aspirated  sound  distinct  from  that  of  //,  as  in  nghlust, 
mh/enfi/n,  from  dust  *  ear ^*  plenty n  '  child,' =  (qlhyyst,  mlhen- 
tyn).  Here,  again,  the  initial  nazals  seem  to  be  often  voiced. 
Indeed,  it  is  possibl  to  carry  the  voice  thru  the  (1)  as  wel 
without  offending  an  unattentiv  ear — (-va  mlentyn). 

d  (q).     qavr  '  my  goat,'  driqo  '  climb,'  loq  *  ship/ 

lo  (nh).     nhaad  '  my  father/ 

T  (n).     nain  *  grandmother/ 

19  (nrr).     gnmo  gwnio  '  sew/  basgjad  ntrio  '  work-basket.' 

n>  (mh).     -i  mham  *  her  mother.' 

F  (m).     mam  'mother.' 

a  (k).     kakan   '  cake,'   kii   '  dog ' ;   kryy  '  strong,'   kloof 
'  lame ' ;   k}ok  ^  clock.'     The  off-glide  of  the  breth  stops  is 
PhiL  Tram.  1SS24.4.  29 
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stronger  than  in  E.,  and  completely  devocalizes  a  following 
(r)  or  (1),  but  not  an  (n),  the  breth  glide  being  aparently 
kept  befor  the  (n),  as  in  (knund)  '  crop/  The  breth  glide 
is  very  weak  after  (s),  as  in  (storm)  ^  storm/  and  in  unstrest 
syllabls.  In  words  of  E.  origin  (k)  and  (g)  generaly  becum 
(kj,  gj)  befor  (a),  as  in  (kjastin,  kjaf;  gjard,  gjaat)  ^casting 
(in  fishing),  gafi* ;  guard  (of  a  coach),  gate/  The  same  pro- 
nunciation may  often  be  obserrd  befor  unstrest  (a)=writn  ^, 
as  in  (basgjad,  baxgjan)  'basket,  boy/  Also  in  (]oygjar) 
Lloegr  *  England/  In  the  neighboring  Merioneth  dialect 
the  change  is  said  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  natiy  words  befor 
strest  (a),  (k)  and  (g)  ar,  as  in  most  languages,  mor  forward 
befor  frunt  vowels. 

a  (g).  -a  goog  'the  cuckoo,'  -i  giid  'together,'  glaan 
'clean,'  asgol  'scool';  dSug  'jug,'  rhedag  'run/  Final 
voice  stops  ar  pronounced  quite  short,  and  consequently  when 
following  a  short  stress  vowel  (which  seldom  hapns  in  nativ 
words)  they  hav  the  efect  of  (k),  etc.,  to  an  E.  ear.  They 
hav  the  same  pronunciation  when  they  end  the  syllabi  in 
the  midl  of  a  word,  as  in  (gogla%,  rhagblaayn)  '  north,'  '  at 
onse.'  Final  (g)  after  (s)  is  whisperd,  as  in  (gwiisg,  kuusg), 
'dress/  'sleep.' 

x>  (t).  taad  'father,'  trio  'try,'  pont  'bridg,'  guts  'goods,' 
kastal  *as  good.'  In  forming  (t)  and  (d)  the  point  of  the 
tung  seems  to  be  entirely  on  the  teeth. 

XD  (d).  -i  daad  (his  father),  druug  '  bad,'  tyd  '  cum  !  *,  sad 
'firm,'  parod  *  redy,'  adra  adref  '  home'  adv,y  modva^  'inch.' 

D  (p).     pen  'hed,'  pren  'wud,'  top  'top,'  cospi  'punish.' 

D  (b).     -i  ben  *  his  hed,'  tub  *  tub,'  atab  '  answer.' 

Eeprezentation  and  Oonrrence. 

The  following  ar  the  letters  and  digrafs  that  make  up  the 
Welsh  alfabet,  with  their  "Welsh  names : 

a  (aa),  b  (bii),  c  (ek),  ch  (ex),  d  (dii),  dd  (e^),  e  (ee),  f  (ev), 
ff  (ef),  g  (eg),  ng  (eq),  ngh,  h  (ait/),  i  (ii),  1  (el),  11  (e}),  ra 
(em),  mh,  n  (en),  nh,  o  (oo),  p  (pii),  ph  (ef),  r  (er),  rh,  s  (es), 
t  (tii),  th  (e>),  u  (yy),  w  (uu),  y  (aa). 
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The  letters  wil  be  treated  of  in  the  following  order  :  a,  ti, 
jfy  i,  e,WfO;  au,  ae,  ai,  aw,  uw,  yw^  iw,  eu,  et/,  ei,  etc,  wy,  ou, 
oe^  01.  A,  cA,  t,  rh,  r,  li,  /,  th,  dd,  «,  ^^  ff%  f\  ngh^  ng,  nh,  n^ 
fnhi  *» ;  Cy  g,  t,  d,  p,  b. 

Exampls  wil  be  givn  only  of  iregular  correspondence.  The 
words  ar  writn  foneticaly,  the  nomic  spelling  being  only 
added  wheii  the  word  contains  other  changes  than  that  givn 
by  the  heding. 

Vowels. 

A)  Strest. 

a :  a,  aa ;  e,  o.     gwer)>ol '  stirrup.'     krogan  cragen  '  sliel.' 

U :    y,  yy ;    i.      hi^ig  huddygl  '  soot,'  ti))jo  '  trot/  inig 

'alone'  [also  in  (i'nigol)  'lonely'],  ninjon  yn  union  *at  onse,' 

Btimjei  ystumiau  'bends,  tricks,'  rhigil  rhugl  'fluent  of  speech,' 

brigo  barugo  '  depozit  hoar-frost,'  hide  '  entice,'  stidjo  astudio 

*  study '  vb. 

y  •  y>  yy»  ^  J  *>  i>  ®»  o*  (y)  ^^  monosyllaWs  and  final 
syllabls,  as  in  ty  (tyy)  *  house,'  dyn  '  man '  (dyyn),  llyn  (jyn) 
'lake,'  go/t/n  'ask/  (a)  in  syllabls  foUowd  by  an  unstrest 
syllabi,  as  in  dynion  'men,'  gqfynodd  'askt'  pret.,  L/ytidy 
(landy)  *  Lake-house.'     Also  (a)  in  y,  yr  '  the,'  fy  '  my,'  dy 

*  thy,'  yn,  yng  '  in,'  etc.,  myn  in  (-man  djaul)  '  by  the  devil ! ' 
For  further  rules  see  the  grammars.  I  find  c^(^-  =  (kad)  in 
(kadol)  'hole'  aj.,  (kad'wybod)  'conscience,'  (kadna'ba^ys) 
cydnabyddus  'acquainted.' 

The  dialect  has  (y)  befor  an  unstrest  syllabi  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  sylu  '  atention,'  bry/jo  '  hurry,'  hyna  '  that  one,' 
smydi)>,   etc.,   from  symyd  'move,'    glydar  [also  (gladar)] 

*  Glyder,'  glypax,  etc.,  gwlypach  '  wetter,'  cp. 

(a)  in  las  enwi  '  nickname '  vb. 

(i)  in  dirwin  dyrwyn  '  wind '  vb.,  disgwl  dysgtcyl  '  expect,' 
distau  'silent,'  Vimiiit  cymmaint  'how  much/  ka'nigjad  'ofler' 
sb.  [cp.  (kanig)  vb.],  -i  giid  *  together,'  gida  '  with,'  digu% 
dygwydd  '  happen.'  Sum  of  these  words,  as  also  of  those  in 
the  preceding  paragraf,  may  vary  between  (i)  and  (y). 
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(e)  in  desgil  dysgl '  dish.' 

(o)  in  doro  dyro  'put!'  [also  daro].  dyfod  'cum'  is 
contracted  into  (duad)  and  (dood). 

i :  i,  ii ;  ei.     knoij^ar  cyfnither  *  female  cuzin/ 

e :  e,  ee ;  a,  a,  ei,  i.  ato  '  yet,'  astyn  '  strech,'  drany^ 
drenydd  'day  after  to-morrow,'  marljod  merlynod  'ponies,' 
banu  henyw  '  female,'  xwadal  chwedl  *  according  to.'  ge'voil- 
jaid  'twins,'  hei^ju,  hi'Sju  heddyw  'to-day.'  xwaigjan  chwe 
ugain  '  ten  shillings.' 

W :  u,  uu  ;  y.     dyvn  '  deep.' 

O  :  o,  00  ;  a,  u,  a.  klagu^  ceiliogwydd  '  gander '  (lit,  cock- 
goose).  mur]?ul  morthwyl  'hammer,'  gulun  gollwng  'let  out.' 
gastun  gostwng  '  lower,*  daduy  '  lay  egs,'  naduy^  '  needl.' 

au:  ay;  ey,  a,  ai.  (c9yad)  adj.  'clozed,'  (coyo^),  etc.,  pret., 
of  (kay)  '  cloze,'  knoya  cynauaf  '  harvest.'  This  seems  to  be 
the  regular  sound  of  au  when  foUowd  by  an  unstrest  syllabi 
in  the  same  word.  The  prezent  of  (kay)  is  (kaa-i)>).  a*u 
'and  their'  (ai),  identical  with  a't  'and  his.' 

ae:  aay;  aa,  a,  ay,  y.  (aay)  in  monosyllabls  sumtimes 
seems  to  drop  its  (y)  in  sum  words,  such  as  chtcaer  '  sister,' 
o'r  blaen  '  formerly,'  traed  '  foot '  [in  mae  *  is '  and  cael  '  get,' 
aparently  only  when  these  words  ar  unstrest].  (a)  in  the 
dissyllabls  (gwarad)  gwaered  'descent,'  (tany)  *spred.'  When 
followd  by  an  unstrest  syllabi  in  the  same  word  ae  is  regularly 
(oy) :  koya  ca^au  '  feelds,'  -a  ^oyar  *  the  erth,'  gwaylod 
'  bottom,'  gw8y]>a  gwaethaf '  worst,'  9y]?ox  *  ye  went,'  poyntjo 
'paint.'  Even  in  compounds,  such  as  (bleynlau)  'beforhand.' 
Jfraeo  '  quarrel '  [from  E.  frayl  seems  to  be  (fryo)  as  wel  as 
(frayo). 

ai  :  ai ;  y,  oi,  ey.  hyarn  '  iron.'  rhai  '  sum,'  prai  pa  rai 
'  which  ones  P ',  rhain  y  rhai  hyn  *  theze.'     say  saif  '  stands.' 

aw :  au  ;  ou,  uy.  mour]>  '  Tuesday,  March,'  dnouvad 
deunawfed  '  eighteenth,'  mounan  mawnen  '  piece  of  peat,' 
mounog  'place  where  peat  is  dug,'  soudul  satcdl  'heel.' 
deunaw  'eighteen,'  and  the  plur.  mawn  keep  their  (au).  suyro 
saicfyjrio  'smel,  sniff.' 

uw:  yu. 

yw :    yu,  au ;   u,  o,  ay.     (au)  in  such  words  as  clytced 
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'hear/  tywydd  '  wether'  [not = sheep],  tytcod  *  mud '  is  pro- 
nounced so  quickly  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  hear  the  (a)  at 
all=kluad,  etc.  duad  dyfod  *  cum/  tu^ax,  tula  tyict/liach, 
tywyllaf  *  darker,  darkest.'  tolti  tyicalU  *  pour.'  doyd  dytoed 
'say.' 

iw:  yu. 

eu :  ey.     deutcc/i  '  cum  ye '  is  (doux). 

ey :  yy.     lyyn  'Lleyn  '  (a  part  of  Carnarvonshire). 

ei :  oi ;  a,  y,  i,  e,  ee.  asan  einen  '  rib.'  lya  lleiaf  '  least.' 
trio  *  try,'  i^au  eiddeic  *  ivy,'  ista  eistedd  *  sit.'     i/jo  eisieu 

*  want,'  kinjog  ceiniog  *  penny.'  gwerglo^  gweirglatodd 
'  medow  '  [also  pronounced  gwarglo^  P],  ees  *  I  went.*  (ei) 
seems  to  be  sumtimes  confuzed  with  (ay),  but  I  hav  not  been 
able  to  determin  how  far  this  is  realy  the  case. 

ew :  eeu,  eu ;  ou,  u.  doux  dewch  or  deuwch  *  cum  ye ! ', 
tuxy  tewychu  'thicken,'  lugy  llewygu  'starv.' 

wy :  uuy,  uy ;  y,  u,  ay.  by ta  '  eat.'  truu  '  thru,'  puu 
'who.'  [also  pron.  puuy],  tru'any  'pierce,'  xurny  'growl,* 
tuly  tyicyllu  '  get  dark,'  knulbran  canwyUbren  '  candlestick,' 
di'gu^o^  dygwyddodd  '  hapend,'  etc.,  usnos  wythnos  '  week,* 
xu])y  '  blow,'  gunjon  *  white '  pi,,  gunuy  '  white  of  eg,' 
guniadyn  gwyniedyn  'sea-trout,'  tuny  tyicynu  'shine/ 
ka'xuno^  *  started,'  etc.,  tumo  *  warm,'  rhurao^  '  tied,'  etc., 
rhugo  '  tear,'  gubod  '  know.'  Many  dissyllabic  words  seem 
to  hav  only  (uy),  such  as  mtcyaf  *  most,'  twyllo  '  deceiv,' 
hlwyddyn  '  year,'  rhwyatro  '  hinder,'  llwyhyr  '  path.'  daylo 
dicylaw  *  hands.' 

(wy)  in  y  Wyddfa  'Snowdon,'  gwy'Sal  Qwyddel  'Irishman/ 
chwyn  '  weeds,'  Gicynant,  gwynab  gwyneh  '  face,'  owyno  *  com- 
plain/ etc.      (wyy)   in   chwya  'swet,'  gwyllt   'wild,'  gwydd 

*  plough '  [guuy^  = '  goose '] . 

ou :  o*u  '  of  their'  is  (oi),  like  the  sg.  oU  '  of  his.* 
oe :  ooy ;    oo,  o,  ey,  uy.      In  monosyllabls  oe  sumtimes 
seems  to  becura  (oo)  as  in  noeth  '  naked ' ;  shortend  in  (kog- 
vran)    coegfran    '  jackdaw.'       gl^y-u    gloew    *  transparent,' 
ka-vay]?og  *  welthy.'     puyri  '  spit.' 

oi :  oi.     troiodd  '  turnd '  pret.  is  contracted  into  (trooS). 
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B)  Unstrest. 

a  beoums  (o)  in  the  verb-ending  ^asant,  as  in  (gwelson) 
*they  saw/  govol  *care*  sb,,  adlo^  'after-grass/  kroxon 
crochan   *  pot/    penog  pemcag  '  herring/    o'vlauan   aflawen 

*  dismal/     (i)  in  gan  *  with/ 

y:  a,  i.  adax  'ye  ar/  etc.,  &dan  j/dt/nt  'they  ar/  etc., 
edrax  '  see,*  dinbax  '  Denbigh,'  kle^a  cleddyf  '  sword/ 
amba'rel  '  umbrella,'  las'enwi  '  nickname '  vb. 

(i)  befor  the  stress-syllabi ;  diar]>  dyeithr  '  strange/  di'o^a 
dyoddef  '  suffer '  ;  dis'teui  '  be  silent/  After  the  stress- 
syllabi  regularly  in  -yi/,  and  in  many  other  endings  as  wel : 
kerig  •  stones,'  tebig  *  like,'  kanig  ^  offer/  perig  perygl 
'  danger ' ;  divir  '  amuzing,'  kalil  '  knives/  pistil  *  spout,' 
bri]>il  '  trout,'  disgin  '  alight,'  dirwin  dyrvoyn  '  wind ' 
vb.,  di%im  'destitute.'  When  another  syllabi  is  added,  so 
that  the  y  reoeivs  the  accent,  the  (i)  is  sumtimes  kept,  as 
in  (bri]>iljad)  brithylliaid  plur.,  but  generaly  the  original  (&) 
apears,  as  in  (di'varax)  compar.,  (dis'gano^)  pret.  hai^ju 
heddyio  '  to-day/ 

6  after  the  stress-syllabi  regularly  becums  (a)  :  kavla 
'  oportunity,'  rhula  rhywle  '  sumwhere,'  oy^ax  •  ye  wer,' 
amsar  '  time,'  robart  '  Robert,'  ruba)>  rywbeth  '  sumthing,' 
dodravn     *  furniture,'     gorfan     gorphen     '  finish,'     rhedag 

*  run,'  sekrat  '  secret.'  Of  course  (e)  is  prezervd  in 
less  familiar  compounds;  also  in  (pope)>)  pohpeth  'every- 
thing/     (o)   in  (o,   voo)  €,   efe  (e'vee  in   the  literary  Ig.) 

*  he,'  (gwybod)  '  flies  '  pi.,  kariktor  '  character.'  (i)  in 
(naaki)  nage  '  not.'  Sumtimes  (a)  befor  the  stress-syllabi : 
da'xroynos  '  evening,'  -agar  %inan  y  Oerddinen^  pra'gej>ur 
'  preacher/ 

O  becums  (a)  in  (duad)  dyfod  'cum,'  and  sumtimes  in 
{arnax)  arnoch  '  on  you,'  etc. 

Diphthongs  ar  almost  always  simplified. 

ae :  a.  madal  ymadael '  leav,  depart,'  gadal  '  leav '  trans., 
kara%  cyrhaedd  '  reach.'  Also  in  sum  compounds,  such  as 
(gwe*nij?van)  '  granit,'  penman  ipaur  '  Penmaenmawr.'  mae 
*'  is,'  cael '  get '  becum  (maa,  ma,  kaal)  when  unstrest. 
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ai :  a,  iy  ja.  me^a  '  said/  kara  '  strap/  bygal '  shepherd/ 
manias  'advantage/  damwan  'misfortune,'  ou'panad  'cupful/ 
Also  in  the  compound  (klama)  Calan  Mai  '  Mayday/  (ai)  is 
often  kept  in  plurals,  such  as  (devaid)  '  sheep/  aparently  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  (i)  in  the  verb-ending  -ais,  as  in 
(gwelis)  'thou  sawest'  pret.,  and  in  eri}  'others/  lagid  'eyes,' 
kimint  'how  much.'  (ja)  in  ygjan  'twenty/  deygjan  'forty/ 
trigjan  '  sixty.' 

au :  a.  lavra  '  books/  anta  '  he/  pia  '  possesses/  para 
parhau  [literary  parhay]  ' last '  vb.,  kaj^ral ' devil.'  (ay)  is 
sumtimes  kept  in  the  plural  of  literary  words  even  in  common 
speech. 

aw :  o,  a.  gaSo  addaw  '  promise/  kinjo  '  dinner/  taro 
'strike/  anoS  'difficult/  kraylon  'cruel/  gweTglo^  gweirglawdd 
'  medow.'     kena  *  cub.' 

yw  :  i,  u.     adi  *  is.'     guru  '  male/  banu  henyto  '  female/ 

eu :  a,  i,  o,  ee.  bora  '  morning/  xwara  '  play '  vb.,  gora 
'  best/  gola  '  light '  (lucidus),  tena  '  thin/  ama  ammheu 
'dout'  vb.  The  (ay)  reapears  under  stress,  as  in  the  com- 
parativs  (glayax,  tnayax).  (i)  in  eu  'their.'  (o)  in  (oijjo) 
'  want.'     neu  *  nor '  is  (nee). 

ei  :  i,  a.     in  ei  *  his,  her.'     (a)  in  eich  '  your/ 

ew  :  au.  i'^au  luddew  '  Jew '  [plur.  i*'8euon],  iSau  eiddew 
'ivy/  paj^au  'dormouse.' 

wy :  u.  nhuu,  nhu  htcy  'they,'  adu  ydwyf  'I  am/  anul 
'dear,'  kelu'S  ^falshood,'  eglus  'church/  morun  'maid,'  anud 
*  cold '  (in  bed,  etc.) ;  lu'odra)?  llwyodraeth  '  guvemment.' 

oe :  o.  trooydno]?  *  bare-legd.'  Unstrest  oedd  '  was '  is 
(oo^,  o^). 

Unstrest  vowels  ar  often  dropt. 

a.  redig  aredig  *  plough '  vb.,  rhosux  arosicch  '  stay  ye ! ' 
stidjo  asfudio  *  study '  vb.,  sena  ais  pi.  of  asan  eisen  '  rib ' ; 
vala  ajalau  *  apis '  ;  gorjad  agoriad  *  key,'  gorux  agoncc/i 
'  open  ye  ! ' ;  tebux  atebwch  '  answer  ye ! ' ;  deryn  aderyn 
'  bird/  deny^  adenydd  *  wings.'  -mi  r^^antai  '  I  warrant,' 
Jrado^  niaradodd  *  spoke,'  trany  taranu  '  thunder  *  vb.,  trauo'S 
tarawodd  *  struck,'  pruydy^  parwydydd  '  walls.'  pryyn  pa  yr 
UHy  pa  un  *  which  one,'  brigo  harugo  *  depozit  hoar  frost 'f 
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kleta  caletaf  *  hardest/  klama  Calan  Mai  *  Mayday/  klonog 
calonog  *  harty/  klona  calonan  *  harts/  plee  pa  le  '  where  P ', 
pHso^  palmedd  *  walls ' ;  d])odo'8  dattododd  '  undid.'  welsox 
fceiasoch  'ye  saw/  ^ay  tsox  dyicedasoch  *  ye  said/  etc. ;  kvaylo^ 
cafaclodd  '  took  hold/  tvarna  tafarnau  '  taverns  ' ;  knula 
canicyllau  *  candls.'  kre'dyrjaid  creaduriaid  *  creatures/  furti 
iffwrdd a  ti  'away  with  you/  yanku/an  acw  'there/ 

y.     sgini  aydd  genyf  '  I  hav,' 

a.  Of  all  the  vowels  this  is  ofitenest  dropt.  It  is  almost 
regularly  dropt  when  initial,  especialy  befor  (s)  followd  by  a 
stop :  sgweny  ysgrifenu  *  write/  sgoljon  '  scools/  sgavnax 
'  lighter ' ;  xadig  '  litl/  xwanag  '  mor ' ;  ranud  yr  aniryd 
'  the  cold  in  the  hed/  rheeri  uur  yr  hen  wr  *  the  old  man/ 
etc.,  radu  yr  ydwyf  '  I  am,'  etc. ;  vory  yf(yry  '  to-morrow ' ; 
nen'wedig  yn  enwedig  '  especialy,'  ninjon  yn  uniawn  '  at  onse/ 
nagos  yn  agoa  '  near,'  etc.,  naso%  ynysoedd  '  ilands ' ;  menyn 
'  butter,'  madal  ymadael  '  leav  *  intr. ;  molxi  *  wash  '  refl. 
Dissyllabls  which  stres  the  initial  (a)  do  not  drop  it,  and 
vice- versa :  astyr  '  meaning,'  asgol '  scool ' ;  swil '  shy,'  -ur])i 
sgiilo  wrth  ei  yagil  ef  ^behind  him'  [riding  on  the  same 
horse],  stuur  'noiz.'  But  there  ar  sum  iregularities.  Thus 
I  find  infin.  (asgud)  '  shake '  but  imper.  sg.  (sguuyd),  and  I 
believ  that  yawil  is  accented  on  the  first  syll.  in  the  literary 
language. 

After  a  vowel :  vyyn  fy  un  *  my  one,*  damsar  '  thy  time/ 
It  is  often  di£5cult  to  say  whether  it  is  dropt  or  only  pro- 
nounced very  shortly,  as  in  (beedio)  pa  beth  ydyw  ef  '  what  is 
it  P ',  (:maan  amsar)  y  mae  yn  amser  *  it  is  time.' 

Where  it  givs  rize  to  new  consonant  combinations:  a) 
initial,      drasy   '  entangl,'   brheux   '  shorten   ye  !  ',   k|ama 
cylymau  '  knots,'  stlenod  eatyll  plur.  of  sta|an  estyllen  '  plank,' 
kwi'la^ys  'disgraceful,'  kfredin  'general'  adj.,  kva^a  cufodde^ 
'  confess,'   dvej?a  '  spoil,'  cneya  cynauaf  *  harvest,'  knigjo^ 
'  ofierd,'  dmyno  '  wish,'  Igodan  '  mouse.'     h)  medial,     era  i 
ya  '  sinse,'  vanma  fan  yma  '  here,'  kam'dogjon  eymmydogu 
'  neighbors.' 

i.    werSon  Iwerddon  *  Ireland,'  fur  iffiordd  *  away ' ;  dec 
diengyd  'escape';    dreidys  direidua  'mischievous';   Sary 
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nayd  ddarfii  i  mi  wneyd  *  I  did/  etc.,  -o%  ar  oddiar  *  from  o£^'  « 

-0%  ama  oddiyma  '  from  here/  etc.  [ 

e.     hedag  ehedeg  *  fly '  vb.,  ri'ooyd  erioed  *  ever/  leni  eleni  i 

*  this  year/    lulan    e//r/^   '  kidney/    smwyj^ax  e^mwythaeh  \ 

*  smoother/  sgidja  esgidiau  *  boots/  stano^  esiynodd  '  strecht,' 
walys  ewyllys  *  wil/  winaS  ewinedd  '  nails/  foijjo  effeithio 
'effect/  vala  ef  allai  'perhaps,'  ni}o%  ennillodd  'won'  prt.,  | 
draxox  edrychwch  'look  ye/  divar  ^^^r  'penitent/  pe|ano  \ 
%aTa%  ^/fen  o  edafedd  '  ball  of  thred ' ;  dranod  adar  plur.  of  \ 
(deryn)  aderyn  'bird/  kluySog  *  lying/  gltray  gwelyau  'beds/  \ 
pjeni  plur.  of  (pelan)  pelen  '  ball/  kfala  ceffylau  '  horses,'  n 
knaylyn,  knaylod  cnewullyn,  cnewull  ^kernel,  kernels,'  tnayax  1 
ieneuaeh  '  thinner ' ;  kradur  creadur  '  creature ' ;  isla  kelaf 
'  lowest.'  An  (e)  which  is  strest  in  the  literary  language  is 
dropt  in  (daalt)  deallt '  understand/  The  pron.  (dealt)  seems  \ 
to  ocur  in  the  dialect  also.  \ 

U-     '8aryn=^arynhu  ddarfu  hwy  'they  did.' 
O.    'Sayty  oddeutu  '  about/  sgweluxan  '8aa  oa  gwelweh  yn 
dda  '  if  you  pleaz/  '  ndooys  onid  oes  '  is  there  not  P ' ;  streyon  J 

pi.  of  (stori)  *  story/  kloraan  colonien  '  pigeon/  gleyni  goleuni 
'light/  etc.,  gvanoS  gofynodd  'askt';  par'toi  jt^aro/oi  *  prepare.' 
ai.     lond  llonaid  *  fulness.'  > 

ey.     bdaay  heudai  '  cowhouses/  sglyso  esgeuluso  '  neglect ' 
vb.     Strest  in  the  lit.  lang.  in  (blodyn)  blodeuyn  '  flower.'  ^ 

ei.     steSoS  eiaieddodd  '  sat '  etc.,  probably  thru  (iste'80'8). 
The  repetition  of  the  same  vowel  is  avoided  by  running 
them  into  one,  which  is  often  shortend,  as  in  tyxa  ty  uchaf  ^ 

*  abuv.'  1 

Parazitic  unstrest  vowels  often  develop  befor  a  vowellike  ■ 

(r,  1)  or  nazal  (n,  m)  with  another  cons,  befor  them.  \ 

a.     amal  ami  'often,'  abal  'able.'     egar  'sharp,  cruel,'  [ 

ledar  '  lether,'  kledar  '  palm  of  hand,'  lestar  '  vessel,  dish ' ;  | 

loidar  'thief,'   loygar  'England.'     xwadal  chwedl  'accord-  ^^ 

ing  to,'  seqal  '  singl,  unmarried,'  keqal  '  girth/  hegal  '  limb, 
leg.' 

y.  bystyl  buHtl  'gall,'  bydyr  'dirty.'  rhuystyr  'hind- 
ranee/  gwydyr  'glass,'  bruydyr  '  batl/  Juybyr  'path/ 
gwydyn  '  tough,'  dygyn  '  toilsum.' 
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i.  aikir  '  sure.'  rhigil  rhugl  '  flaent.'  desgil  dytgl 
'  dish.' 

U-  /ugur  »\igr  'sugar.'  bukul  'buckl,'  'pendra'munugul 
'  hedloug,'  trusgul  '  clumzy ' ;  soudul  mwdl  '  beel ' ;  kupul 
'  cupl ' ;  kubul  '  bole '  aj.,  trubul  '  trubl.'  ludun  '  wether ' 
(sheep),     -ars  talum  er  y»  talm  '  ainse  long,  for  sum  time.' 

O-  oxor  '  side.'  gogor  '  siv.'  sobop  '  sober.'  koqol 
'  corner.'     pobol  'peple.' 

It  wil  be  seen  that  the  preceding  cons,  is  general^  a  stop, 
mor  rarely  a  nazal  (sengi,  cengl,  congl ;  ami)  and  very  rarely^ 
any  other  conss.  {ochr,  talm). 

Also  that  the  inserted  vowel  is  g^neraly  a  repetition  of  the 
root  one,  the  diphthong  (ny)  repeating  its  last  element,  as 
also  in  aatcdl.  (m)  develops  an  (u)  in  falm.  (e)  is  not  re- 
peated, (a)  being  developt  after  it,  as  also  after  several 
diphthongs. 

In  sum  words  there  is  no  insertion :  gavr  '  goat,'  gwobr 
'reward,'  lyvr  'book.'  dadl  'dispute,'  hatl  'batl,*  xwedl 
'  story,'  nobl  '  noble,'  syml  '  simpl.'  kavn  '  trough,'  doga 
'  dose,'  lyvn  '  smooth.' 

Consonants. 

ll.  Often  dropt  in  unstrest  syllabls,  as  in  kiiraS  ctfrhaedd 
'  reach,'  aui:^  anhawdd  '  difficult,'  anos  amltawg  '  mor  difficult,' 
karoar  cytHhar  '  partner ' ;  ama  amntheu  '  dout '  vb.,  para 
parhau  'last'  vb.  In  the  last  two  the  stress  is  on  the  last 
syllubl  in  the  literary  language.  Often  added  after  (r)  and 
nazals  followd  by  a  strest  vowel :  rbosuz  arosuoh  '  stay  ye,' 
ka-qhena  cangenau  ' branchea,'  daqhosoS  daagoaodd  ' showd.' 
(x)  in  (xwadan)  htcyaden  '  duck.' 

i(  =  j).  Dropt  in  itau  luddeui  'Jew,'  prodi/>rtod(  'marry.* 
In  sum  words  the  second  element  of  a  diphthong  apears  to 
be  identified  with  (j)  and  then  transposed  :  ygjan  ugam 
'  twenty,'  trigjan  trigain  *  sixty,'  oijjos  ekoei  '  alredy.' 

r.  Often  dropt  in  unstrest  syllabls,  especialy  before  n : 
trafa)>  (rajferlh  'truhl,'  but/asan  'top-boot'  [from  131ucher?J, 
fenast  ffviie«tr  '  window ' ;    gariSun  arddicrn  '  wrist,'  sadwn 
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'ftterdbiy,'  nran  *  soiaaora/  gub'neVig  gwrhoneddig  *  genil- 
■tfou^  In  most  of  these  words  the  r  is  restord  in  strest 
qfOmbls,  ••  in  (fe*nestri,  si-sarna)  plurals.  Not  in  the  plaral 
(garVana).  Strest  r  is  dropt  in  (kulid)  <  cayerlet'  Inserted 
in  (poaltris)  *  poultioe/  (ger}ig)  ffellaig  *  pears/  Transposed 
in  (ewyr]>)  ewyihr  '  unci/  diar])  dyeithr  '  strange.'  In  (kerad 
mesyl  day)  *  walk  two  and  two/  (mesyl)  aparentlj  stands  for 
wmiMr  *  mesure.' 

1.  Often  dropt  in  nnstrest  syllabls :  hiVig  hudd^l  'soot,' 
peaib  '  poflsibl/  perig  perygl  *  danger/  Also  in  '(rhiisg)  rhi^gl 
'bark.'  Not  in  banadl  'broom/  anadl  'breth/  and  snm  others. 
th.  Dropt  in  (bee)  pa  beth  '  what  P '  (s)  in  usnos  wylhno% 
'week/  In  old-fashiond  pronunciation  (taqkja)  is  said  insted 
of  Omqkju)  *  thank  you.' 

dd.  Often  dropt :  ista  eistedd  *  sit/  syy  sydd  *  is ' ;  for 
ffordd  *  road '  [kept  in  the  plur.  fft/rdd],  -i  fur  '  away/ 
bar  '  table ' ;  boo  bydch  '  wil  be/  ood  oeddwn  *  I  was/ 
tIkh  rkoddi  *  giv ' ;   kerad  eerdded  *  walk.'    ( v)  in  yano%  y  \ 

ddannodd  '  toothache/  aivil '  slender.'  (d)  in  (difod)  *  go  out ' 
(fire). 

8«  Dropt  sum  times  in  baat  buasU  'wouldst  be/  sy  beoums 
(J),  thru  (sj),  in  (Jarnai)  sydd  arnafji  *  I  owe/  lit.  •  is  on  me,' 
(J)  also  in  the  expletiv  (Jort  ora)  'best  sort'  [also  (sort  ora)]. 
In  older  words  (s)  reprezents  E.  «A,  as  in  (fres)  '  fresh/ 

W.  Dropt  in  xi  chwi  'ye';  gnoyd  gwneyd  'do/  glyyb 
gwlyb  «  wet ' ;  penog  penteag  '  herrings/  gwatar  gtratwar 
'  mock/     (v)  in  brivo  '  hurt/  gorvaS  garwedd  *  He.'    diiceddqf 

*  last 'is  (dw9y>a). 

f-  Often  dropt  finaly :  haa  'summer/  lii  'flood/  kryy 
cnjf  '  strong/  sloo  '  slow  '  (of  clock),  pluuy  '  parish  ' ;  kanta 
'first/  pentrajt?^/i^r^/' village/  kavri  'acounts/  gwelh  gwe/laif 

*  pair  of  shears.'  Reapears  when  a  vowel  is  added  :  kravax 
' stronger/  slovax  '  slower/  gwelaivja  gwelkifiau  plur. 
Medialyin  dary  darfu  'finisht/  duur  dtcfr  'water/  kees  eefai% 
'I  got/  Developt  out  of  vowels  in  ivaqk  ieuanc  'yung' 
[comp.  jeqax],  levy«  Ikoedd  '  places.'  (w,  u)  in  (sgweny) 
y^nfenu  'write'  [sgrivan  ysgrifen  'writing'],  sgwarnog 
^fW^rnog  '  hare/   cwarvod    cyfarfod    '  meet/    tauly  taflu 
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'  throw,'  gu^^u  gwddf '  neck/    E.  (f )  has  becum  (w)  in  (brek- 
wast)  'brekfast.' 

ng.    (n)  in  gulun  goHwng  'let  out,'  gastun  gosttcng  'lower/ 

nil.     nhr  becums  (rh)  in  (rhuuyn)  '  my  noze/ 

n.  Dropt  in  (-meu  mynyd)  mewn  munyd  *  in  a  minute/ 
Added  in  neplas  eplea  '  leven/  nt  dropt  in  niaent  *  they  ar,' 
namor  Nant-y-mor,     (m)  in  rhesum  '  reazon/ 

m.  (n)  in  verbal  endings :  adan  ydym  *  we  ar/'  oy^lSan 
oeddem  '  we  wer,'  etc. 

C.  (qk)  in  hecian  *  limp.'  (f)  in  (faind)  *  kind/  by  con- 
fusion with  (fond)  'fond/ 

g.  Dropt  in  (wiqo)  gwingo  'strugl,'  Inaay  glanhau  'clean* 
vb.  Added  in  gonast  'honest,'  garSun  ardducrn  'elbow/ 
gaSo  addaw  'promise/  (k)  in  (naaki,  naake)  nage  *no,* 
(drakin)  dryghin  'bad  wether.'  (d)  in  havod-tandrag  Ha/ad" 
tan-y-graig, 

t.  Dropt  in  -nt  in  verb-endings :  adan  ydynt  '  they  ar/ 
welson  tcelasant  '  they  saw/  etc.  Added  in  daa}t  deall 
'  understand.'  (d)  in  stryyd  '  street.'  sut  seems  to  be  sum- 
times  (syd)  [befor  a  vowel  ?].  E.  ch  is  regularly  reprezented 
by  (ts),  as  in  (wats)  'wach.'  tl-  seems  to  be  (k|-)  in  tlwB 
(kluus)  'pretty.' 

d.  (d3)  is  reprezented  by  (J)  in  the  older  pronunciation 
(Jon)  '  John,'  etc.,  by  (d)  in  (dest)  '  just '  adv. 

Initial  consonants  ar  often  lost  by  the  dropping  of  the 
vowel  of  an  unstrest  syllabi,  which  often  makes  the  cons 
almost  inaudibl : 

h..     genod  hogenod  'girls,'  naku  hvon  acw  'that  one/  df 
hyd  at '  as  far  as.' 

rh..     samol  rheaymol '  reazonabl.' 

f.     stinjog  Ffestiniog, 

n.     duni  Sim  nid  ten  %  ddiin  '  I  don^t  know,'  etc.,  do 
nadolig  '  Christmas/ 

m.     moga  mamogau  'ewes,'  Saljun  meddyliim  'I  she 
think,'  vii  myfi  *  I. 

p.     BgotSL  pysgoia  '  fish '  vb.,  t&tixs  pytatws  '  potatoes/ 

Other  cases  ar : 

uabod  adnabod  'recognize.'     (nai)  the  unstrest  for 
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(ainai)  amaf  fi  *onme.'  (ta)  ynte  'therefor,  then,'  always 
tinstrest. 

pnaun  prydnatcn  'evening,'  knarvon  Caernarfon  '  Carnar- 
von/ klanai  canlynaf  fi  *  I  wil  follow,'  klaguS  ceiliogicydd 
'gander/  sglaig  yngolhaig  'scolar'  [pi.  sgleigjon  ysgolheigion^ 
kooy'8  eyhoedd '  public' 

pryyd/)a  bryd  'when?  *,  lee  y  mha  le  'where?',  blee  o  ba  k 

*  whense/  ndooys  onid  ocb  '  is  not  P ',  pam  paham  '  why  P ' 

oona  oddiyna  'from  there,'  vanma ^on  yma  'here,'  \QXio  fan 
yno  'there/   gwaa'S  gwahodd  'invite,'  xweigjan  chice  ngain 

*  ten  shillings/  rhain  y  rhai  hyn  '  theze,'  dood  [also  duad] 
dyfod  'cum'  inf.,  tyd  tyred  'cum  thou!',  trooS  troiodd  'turnd' 
prei.,  dee  deheii  'south,'     herob  hannerob  'flich  of  bacon.' 

dol*%elan  Doltcyddelati,  oSyd  oddiarhyd  '  from  oflF,'  ka'vino 
cynnefino  '  get  used  to,'  dotux  dattodtcch  '  untie  ye  !  ', 
gwani'oy]>a  gwahaniaeihau  'differences,'  wedyn  wedi  hyn 
'afterwards/  knaij^ar  cyfnither  '  female  cuzin.' 

In  sum  cases  a  syllabi  which  is  strest  in  the  literary  lang. 
has  been  dropt,  pointing,  of  course,  to  an  erlier  stress-shift 
in   the  dialect :    kamyd  cymmeryd  '  take,'  gadoS  gadatoodd 

*  left,'  malwan  tnalwoden  '  snail,'  marljod  merlynod  '  ponies.' 

Strong  contraction  in  the  peculiar  hybrid  expletivs  rotjun 
=  (ri'ooyd  fajun)  erioed  fashion  '  ever  the  like,'  '  ever/ 
novnatsan  =  (-anov  naduy  faJun)  yn  qfnadicy  (terribly) 
fashion^  '  in  terribl  fashion,'  *  terribly.' 

Also  in  ogla  arogl '  odor.' 

Sum  miscellaneous  irregularities  may  now  be  noticed. 

Transpozitions  (generaly  with  other  changes)  in:  kavnas 
cynfas  '  canvas,  sheet,'  kenslys  cenllyag  '  hail,'  sluan  llysthen 

*  eel,'  swigan  chwysigen  '  bladder,'  traux  tancch  '  strike  ye ! ' 
(ruan)  '  now '  seems  not  to  be  conected  with  the  literary  yn 
atcr,  but  to  be  yr  aicr  hon  '  this  hour.' 

miga  moga  igam  ogam  '  zigzag '  is  an  interesting  parallel 
to  our  (njickname. 

nos'daux  nos  dda  i  chtci  '  good  night  (to  you) ! ' 
-pe  tasa  pe  buasai  '  if  it  wer,'  etc. 
kad'mary  cymharu  '  compare.' 
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Mutation. 

For  convenience  of  reference  I  giv  here  a  table  of  the 
regular  mutations. 


RADICAL. 

MiDL  (voice) 
ei  h%9 

NAZAL 

fymy 

ABPIRATB 

ei  A«r 

cefn 
pen 
tad 

back 

hed 

father 

Refn 

ben 

dad 

nghefn 

mlien 

nhad 

1 

chefn 

phen 

thad 

gair      irord 
bara     bred 
dillad  clothes 

air 

fara 

ddiUad 

ngair 
mara 
nillad 

gair 
bara 
dillad 

Haw 
mam 
rhan 

hand 

mother 

share 

law 
fam 
ran 

Haw 

mam 

rhan 

Haw 

m(h)am 

rhan 

nain 

1 

• 

grandmother 

nain 

nain 

n(h)ain 

kevu 

pen 

taad 

gevn 

ben 

daad 

qhevn 

mhen 

nhaad 

xevn 

fen 

J'aad 

gair 
bara 
dilad 

• 

air 

vara 

%ilad 

• 

qair 

mara 

nilad 

• 

gair 
bara 
dilad 

]au 

lau 

lau 

• 

|au 

mam 
rhan 

vara 
ran 

mam 
rhan 

mham 
rhan 

nain 
wats  i 

each 

nain 
wats 

nain 
wats 

nhain 
whats 

x*fote  that  the  aspirate  mutations  of  m  and  n  ar  not 
admitted  in  the  literary  language.  In  the  dialect  (m,  n)  ar 
regularly  aspirated  after  (i)  ei  'her/  eu  '  their ^ :  i  mham^  ei 
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m(h)amy  eu  m(h)am  *  her  mother,'  '  their  mother.'  (w)  ia 
£.  woixU  generaly  follows  this  analogy,  but  aparently  not 
always:  bood  ari  w(h)at8  bod  ar  ei  (eu)  gwt/liadwraeth  '  to  be 
on  her  (their)  guard/  -i  w(h)at8hiy  -i  w(h)at8nhu,  ei,  eu 
oriawr  *  her,  their  wach.' 

The  laws  of  mutation  ar  carried  out  with  the  same  strict- 
ness iu  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language,  and  follow,  in 
the  main,  the  principls  laid  down  in  the  grammars,  tho  there 
ia  divergence  in  detail.  Forein  words,  even  of  the  latest 
introduction,  ar  as  much  subject  to  them  as  nativ  ones :  -i 
kootnhu  '  their  coat,'  -i  gooto  '  his  coat,'  qhooti  '  my  coat,' 
-i  xoothi  *  her  coat,'  lego  fatn  '  leg  of  mutton,'  etc.  (tj)  is 
regularly  mutated  to  (d3) :  tjain  '  a  chain,'  -a  dSain  '  the 
chain.' 

When  an  initial  vowel  is  dropt  in  the  dialect,  so  that  a 
mutabl  cons,  becums  initial,  it  is  liabl  to  mutation,  as  in 
(menyn)  ymenyn :  printano  venyn  *  pat  ['  print ']  of  butter.' 
In  the  dialect  sum  of  the  particls  which  cauz  mutation  ar 
regularly  dropt,  which  givs  the  mutation  generaly  a  mor 
abstract  character,  and  makes  it  mor  difficult  to  master.  The 
affirmativ  particl  y  which  does  not  mutate,  and  the  affirmatiy 
and  interrogativ  a  which  cauzes  voice  mutation,  ar  dropt.  y 
apears  as  yr  befor  vowels,  which  is  often  kept  in  the  dialect 
in  the  form  of  (r).  The  dialect  often  uzes  an  affirmativ 
particl  of  its  own  (mi),  which  takes  voice  mutation.  The 
different  affirmativ  forms  of  two  such  verbs  as  oedd  'was'  and 
cymnierodd  '  he  took,'  when  standing  at  the  hed  of  the 
sentence  ar :  roo)S,  -mi  roo%,  kamo%,  gamo%,  -mi  gamo%.  I 
hav  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  these 
variations.  Numerous  exam  pis  may  be  seen  in  the  texts. 
The  voice- mutation  of  the  initial  verb  in  questions  seems 
constant :  gamuxi  a  gyrnmerwch  chtci  *  wil  you  take  ? ',  welo'So 
a  welodd  ef  '  did  he  see  ? '  The  negativ  particls  na  and  ni 
govern  the  aspirate  of  c,  t,  p,  the  voice-mutation  of  the 
others ;  in  the  dialect  these  particls  ar  simply  dropt,  ddim 
being  added,  unless  the  sentence  alredy  contains  sum  negativ 
word  besides  the  dropt  initial  particls  :  xamai  %im  tee  '  I  wil 
not  take  tea,'  welisi  monoxi  '  I  did  not  see  you,'  gayj^oxi 
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hee]>  *  did  you  get  sum  ? '  If  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel 
(d)=znid  is  prefixt,  and  if  it  begins  with  radical  g,  (d)  is 
substituted :  dadio  ^inian  barod  *  he  is  not  redy/  dalai  ^im 
doad  '  I  cannot  cum.' 

Sum  verbs  in  frequent  use,  such  as  the  auxiliary  05ary) 
(d)darfu^  ^ala,  ^alsa  dylai,  dylasni  *  he  ought/  show  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  voice-mutated  over  the  radical  form, 
which  latter  only  ocurs  after  sum  words  which  do  not  allow 
the  voice- mutation  after  them,  such  as  (vel)  *how,'  (a)  *and, 
as.'  The  same  is  the  case  with  sum  other  words,  such  as 
(^ooy)  *  yesterday,'  which  only  takes  the  radical  form  in  the 
same  special  cases,  as  in  (ryyn  faa}>a  dooy)  Hhe  same  as 
yesterday.'  Sum  words,  such  as  wedi^  never  apear  at  all  in 
any  but  the  voice  form,  (gan,  gin)  gnn  *  with,'  and  its  pro- 
nominal compounds,  never  apear  in  the  radical  form,  tho 
they  take  the  aspirate  mutation  after  a  'and/  etc.:  -a  xanovo 
'  and  with  him,'  etc. 

In  sum  cases  there  is  a  real  or  aparent  neglect  of  mutation 
in  the  dialect. 

Feminin  nouns  ar  not  mutated  after  un  *  one ' :  yyn  karag 
un  garrag  '  one  stone,'  yyn  mat/an  *  one  mach.' 

The  want  of  mutation  in  (-nos  daux)  '  good  night !  *  and 
(usnos  dw9y)?a)  tcythnos  dditceddaf  '  last  week/  seems  to  be 
due  to  an  avoiding  of  the  combination  (sS). 

The  absence  of  mutation  in  such  a  sentence  as  (-maayoan 
gold)  *  he  is  a  guide '  is  only  aparent,  for  the  radical  of  this 
word  is  (kaid).  Forein  words  beginning  with  (g,  d,  b)  seem 
generaly  to  form  new  radicals  in  this  way :  pelan,  -a  belan 
*ball/  'the  ball/  trol,  -a  drol  'cart.'  Many  adjectivs,  such 
as  parod  *  redy '  hardly  ever  ocur  except  with  the  predicativ 
particl  yn  befor  them,  and  it  is  therfor  difficult  to  tel  whether 
the  radical  of  braf  in  (-maar  tauy^an  braav)  '  the  wether  is 
fine,'  etc.,  is  (praav)  or  not.  I  hav  never  herd  the  radical  of 
these  two  words  in  speech,  (g),  etc.,  seem  to  be  left  un- 
mutated  sumtimes  even  in  nativ  words,  as  in  (gnoydi  gora) 
gtcneyd  ei  oreu  *  do  his  best/  (beemaayoan  daa)  i  ba  beth  y 
mae  ef  yn  dda  ?  *  what  is  it  good  for  P '  As  (v)  is  the 
mutation  both  of  (b)  and  (m),  it  sumtimes  happens  that 
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mfhjam,  eu  m(h)am  '  her  mother/  '  their  mother.'  (w) 
E.  words  generaly  follows  this  analogy,  but  aparently  .not 
always :  bood  ari  w(h)ats  bod  ar  ei  (eu)  gwyttadwraeth  *  to  bo 
on  her  (their)  guard/  -i  w(h)atshi9  -i  w(h)atsnha,  ei^  mt 
oriator  '  her,  their  wach.' 

The  laws  of  mutation  ar  carried  out  with  the  same  strict* 
ness  in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  lang^ge,  and  follow,  in 
the  main,  the  principls  laid  down  in  the  grammars,  tho  there 
is  divergence  in  detail.  Forein  words,  even  of  the  latest 
introduction,  ar  as  much  subject  to  them  as  nativ  ones :  -i 
kootnhu  '  their  coat,'  -i  gooto  '  his  coat,'  qhooti  *  my  coat,' 
-i  xoothi  '  her  coat,'  lego  f  atn  '  leg  of  mutton,'  etc.  (tj)  is 
regularly  mutated  to  (d3) :  tjain  '  a  chain,'  -a  dSain  '  the 
chain.' 

When  an  initial  vowel  is  dropt  in  the  dialect,  so  that  a 
mutabl  cons,  becums  initial,  it  is  liabl  to  mutation,  as  in 
(menyn)  ymenyn :  printano  venyn  '  pat  [*  print ']  of  butter.* 
In  the  dialect  sum  of  the  particls  which  cauz  mutation  ar 
regularly  dropt,  which  givs  the  mutation  generaly  a  mor 
abstract  character,  and  makes  it  mor  di£5cult  to  master.  The 
affirmativ  particl  y  which  does  not  mutate,  and  the  affirmativ 
and  interrogativ  a  which  cauzes  voice  mutation,- ar  dropt.  y 
apears  as  yr  befor  vowels,  which  is  often  kept  in  the  dialect 
in  the  form  of  (r).  The  dialect  often  uzes  an  affirmativ 
particl  of  its  own  (mi),  which  takes  voice  mutation.  The 
diflferent  affirmativ  forms  of  two  such  verbs  as  oedd  'was'  and 
cyinmerodd  '  he  took,'  when  standing  at  the  bed  of  the 
sentence  ar :  roo>S,  -mi  roo^,  kamo'S,  gamo%,  -mi  gamo%.  I 
hav  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  these 
variations.  Numerous  exampls  may  be  seen  in  the  texts. 
Tho  voice-mutation  of  the  initial  verb  in  questions  seems 
constant:  giimuxi  a  gymmericch  chtci  'wil  you  takeP',  welo^o 
a  welodd  cf  *  did  he  see  P '  The  negativ  particls  na  and  ni 
govern  the  aspirate  of  c,  t,  p,  the  voice-mutation  of  the 
others ;  in  the  dialect  these  particls  ar  simply  dropt,  ddim 
being  added,  unless  the  sentence  alredy  contains  sum  negativ 
word  besides  the  dropt  initial  particls  :  xamai  %im  tee  '  I  wil 
not  take  tea/  welisi  monoxi  'I  did  not  see  you,'  g9y)>oxi 
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stabal  *  stable/  stejon  '  railway  station/  step  *  step '  (of  cart, 
etc.),  stool  'stall,'  stori  'story,'  stymog  *  stumac,'  stryyd 
street ' ;  tempar  *  temper '  (good,  bad),  tem'tajun  *  tempta- 
tion,' tresal  ^  kitchen  dresser ' ;  wats  '  wach.' 

Plural. 

The  use  of  the  different  plural  endings  is,  on  the  hole,  the 
same  in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language,  allowing  for 
the  vowel-changes  of  the  latter  (both  in  the  words  themselvs 
and  the  endings),  and  its  dropping  of  the  unstrest  initial 
vowels,  etc.,  by  which  such  pairs  as  llyriy  llynau  '  lake ' ;  cae, 
caeau  '  field ' ;  afal,  qfalau  '  apl '  apear  as  (lyn,  lana ;  kaay, 
kaya;  aval,  vala).  The  following  ar  exampls  (taken  from 
the  most  frequent  words)  of  the  different  ways  of  forming 
the  plural,  as  clast  in  the  grammars,  many  words  of  E.  origin 
being  given : 

1)  Iregular.  kii,  kuun  *dog.'  guur,  gwyyr  'husband.* 
tyy,  tai  'house';  popty,  pop'taay  'oven ' ;  beydy,  baydaay, 
bdaay  '  cow-house.'  krooyn,  kruuyn  '  skin  • ;  ooyn,  uuyn 
'  lam.'     trooyd,  traayd  '  foot.'     brand,  brodyr  '  brother.' 

2)  Vowel-change,  braan,  brain  'crow';  lafant,  lafa(i)nt 
'  frog.'  jaar,  joir  '  hen  ' ;  kar  '  trap '  (carriage),  kair ;  gaast, 
goist  *bich.'  bystax,  bystyx  '  bullock.'  kalal,  kalil  'knife.' 
kom,  kyrn  '  horn.'  for,  fyrS  '  road.'  karag,  kerig  '  stone,* 
kasag,  kesig  'mare,'  parxa],  perxi|  ^yung  pig.'  davad,  devaid 
'  sheep.'     lagad,  lagid  '  eye.' 

-a.  The  original  ending  is  prezervd  only  in  (glirau) 
gwelyau  from  (gwely)  '  bed,*  thru  having  the  stress,  and 
ocazionaly  in  plurals  of  words  of  a  mor  or  less  literary 
character,  such  as  (doi'sebay)  'petitions.'  kupan,  ku'pana 
'  cup ' ;  usnos,  us'nosa  '  week ' ;  enu,  enwa  '  name ' ;  kaay, 
koiia  '  field ' ;  oxor,  oxra  '  side  ' ;  la)>yr,  la'J?ara  '  letter ' ; 
kaqan,  ka'qhena  '  branch.'  stabal,  stabla  '  stable  ' ;  Jop,  Jopa 
'shop ' ;  gwasgod,  gwas'goda  '  waistcoat ' ;  paayn,  payna 
'pane  of  glass.'  The  following  hav  vowel-change  (in  addition 
to  changes  required  by  the  laws  of  the  dialect),  druus,  drasa 
'do  ' ;  bur,  barSa  ' table ' \  gun,  gana  ' gun  ' ;  butum, 
. '  button.'     sim^a,  sim'Saya  '  chinmey.' 
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-Ja.  ]dyy%t,  klyst ja  clustiau  *  ear ' ;  eegtd,  sgidja  *  shoe ' ; 
liogyn,  hogja  '  boy/  kap,  kapja  *  cap ' ;  koot^  kotja  *  coat ' ; 
frind, '  frindja  '  friend ' ;  het,  hetja  '  hat ' ;  p}aat>  platja 
'|date';  poulan,  poulja  ^bowL'  With  vowel-chiange :  kadar, 
ks'daiija  'chair';  aur,  orja  'hour';  ketyn,  katja  'short  pipe/ 
pump,  pampja  '  pump/  tjain,  t/ainja  '  chain.' 

•on.  aaisy  sayson  'Englishman';  kaan,  knoyon  'song/ 
atori,  ttreyon  'story.' 

-Jon.  ka'madog,  kam'dogjon  'neighbor';  asgol,  sgoljon 
''soool';  polyn,  poljon  'pole';  stool,  stoljon  'stalL'  With 
Towel-ohadge :  bargan,  bar'gainjon  '  bargain.' 

•-ad.  merx,  -ad  '  daughter '  ;  di'ai]>rjad  '  strangers  '  ; 
kfadyr,  kre'dyrjad  'creature.'  With  vowel-change:  a'niyal, 
aoi'Tailjad  '  animal,  catl.' 

-ycL     kevndar,  kevndryd  '  male  cuzin.* ' 

«a%-  dant,  dana%  '  tooth  ' ;  ewin,  wina%^  '  nail '  (of 
finger). 

-L  |estar,  Jestri  'vessel' ;  kakan,  ka'keni  'cake' ;  sospan> 
•os'peni  '  saucepan ' ;  fenast,  fe'nestri  ^  window  ' ;  haqkas, 
kaq'ket/i  '  handkerchief  ;  lantar,  lan'temi  '  lantern.'  With 
vowel*change:  kroxon,  kro'xeni  'pot';  maayn^maini 'stone'; 
taas,  taisi  '  rick.' 

-od.  kloman,  klo'menod  'pigeon';  hefar,  hefrod  'heifer'; 
deryn,  dranod  'bird.'  The  literary  plur.  of  aderyn  ocurs 
only  in  the  lake-name  (lyn  radar)  Llyn  yr  adar.  knaij^ar, 
knai'J>erod  female  '  cuzin ' ;  hogan,  genod  '  girl.'  With 
vowel-change :  byux,  byxod  '  cow ' ;  kuux,  kaxod  '  boat ' ; 
Jama,  /urniod  'journey ' ;  merlyn,  marljod  'poney.' 

-O^.  blany'S,  bla'na'SoS  hlynyddoedd  '  year ' ;  many*^, 
ma'na%o%  'mountain';  anys,  naso^  'iland';  stryyd, strado^ 
•  street.' 

-y^.  farm,  fermy'S  'farm';  adan,  deny'S  'wing';  pentra, 
pen'trevy^  '•village'';  tresal,  tre*8ely'8  '(kitchen)  dresser.^ 
Contracted  in  (porva,  por'vyy^)  porfeydd  *  pasture.' 

-B,  -jrs.  babi,  babis  *  baby ' ;  ham,  hams  '  ham ' ;  stejon, 
stejons  ^railway-station,'  krikjad,  krikjats  'cricket'  (insect), 
wats,  watsys  '  wach';  kooyts,  koytsys  'coach.'  Sumtimes 
added  even  to  Welsh  words,  after  the  Welsh  plural  ending, 
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as  is  (milgiaiiB)  '  greyhounda,*  (sgoturs)  'fiBhermen,'  (hyrns) 
'irons.' 

(BOu)>niRn,  pUsman)  'South  Welehman,'  'policeman  '  form 
their  plur.  (Bool^niyii,  plismyn),  showing  an  older  stage  of  E. 
then  our  preEent  spoken  language,  in  which  sg.  and  plur. 
both  hav  the  same  obscure  voweL  ' 

Sum  words  hav  a  different  (often  a  longer)  stem  in  the 
plur. :  kavia,  kavlays'dera  'opportunity*;  Jii,  li'vogy^  'flood,' 
gwer)>ol,  gur')>aTlja  '  stirrup.*  The  last  has  also  the  regular 
plur.  {gwer'Jiolja). 

The  following  ar  further  exampls  of  the  formation  of  fem. 
singulars  in  (-an)  from  E.  plurals  taken  in  a  oollectiv  sense : 
kabaits,  ka'baitsan  '  cabbage  ' ;  tatws,  tasan  [=ta'tasan] 
'  potato  * ;  sweeds,  swetsan  '  swede,  Swedish  turnip  ' ;  alipars, 
slipan  '  slipper '  ;  but/as,  bu'tjasan  '  top  boot '  [from 
'Biucher'F],  bardls,  hardlan  'hurdl*;  spooks,  spoksaa 
'  spoke  of  wheel ' ;  sklaits,  skleitsan  '  slate ' ;  woirs,  woiran 
'  wire.'  The  colectiv  sense  givn  to  the  E.  plurals  is  clearly 
shown  in  such  collocations  as  (fena  wairs)  '  wire  fence.*  It 
wil  be  ohservd  that  the  (s)  of  the  plur.  is  snmtimes  presserrd 
in  the  sg.,  sumtimes  not. 

A^jeotin. 
Qender. 

The  following  vowel-changes  take  place  in  the  fem.  of 
adjectivs.  Many  adjj.,  however,  which  change  their  vowels 
in  the  literary  language,  remain  unchanged  in  the  dialect. 

u :  o.     lum  '  bare,'  krun  '  round,'  trum  '  hevy.' 

[No  change:  k}uu8  'pretty,'  pudur  'rotn,'  brant  'rude.' 
The  literary  liwfh :  dofn  is  (dyfn)  in  the  dialect.] 

y:  e.  hyysp,  beeap  'dry'  (of  cows);  syyx,  seex  'dry'; 
kryy,  kree  '  strong ' ;  glyyb,  gleeb  '  wet ' ;  gwyn,  gwen 
'  white ' ;  byr,  her  '  short ' ;  bryyx,  breex  '  brindid ' ;  basan, 
bexan  '  litl.'  baax  '  litl '  is  unchanged  in  the  fem.,  not  even 
mutating  its  cons.  [No  change  :  jym  '  sharp,'  melyn 
'yellow,'  trady^  '  third,'  pe'dwery"S  '  fourth.'] 

li:  ai.     [No  change:  briij)  ' apeckld.'] 
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Plural 

In  the  literary  language  many  adjj.  take  a  plural  ending. 
In  the  dialect  their  number  is  reduced,  and  many  of  those 
left  hair  also  the  plur.  the  same  as  the  sg.  These  ar  markt 
(as  &T  as  my  knowledg  goes)  with  a  star  in  the  following 
lists: 

^bazan,  baxin;  kadam,  kedym  *  strong';  ^kalad,  kelyd 

*  hard  * ;  lal,  Jail  *  other ' ;  aral,  eril  *  other/ 

•dyy,  dyon  *  black ' ;  ♦budur,  budron  *  dirty/  ^maru, 
mairwon  '  ded/ 

rhyyS,  rha^jon  *  free  * ;  *koox,  koxjon  '  red  * ;  gwyn, 
gwynjon  *  white/  •teeu,  teujon  *  fat/  •Jaays,  loijjon  *  trail- 
ing * ;  saal,  sailjon  '  bad  * ;  main,  mainjon  '  thin  ' ;  kam, 
ksimjon  *  crooked  ' ;  •gwaag,  gweigjon  *  empty  ' ;  kyyy, 
kravjon  *  strong';  k]uu8y  klajjon  'pretty';   kjaud,  kjodjon 

*  poor ' ;    trum,   tramjon   *  hevy ' ;    braas,  braijjon  *  thick ' ; 
hyysp,  hespjon  '  dry/ 

The  following  (among  others)  remain  unchanged  :  chtcerw, 
Ut/dan,  biian,  truan,  ivaqk  teuanc  *  yung/  bi/ddar,  hardd. 

Comparison. 

The  regular  endings  ar,  of  the  equal  degpree  (-ad)  »ed,  the 
coraparativ  (-ax),  the  superlativ  (-a)  -af. 

Adjj.  ending  in  {^,  d,  b)  unvoice  these  conss.  before 
the  endings:  tebig,  te'bakad  *like';  diog,  di'okad  *lftzy '; 
rhaad,  rhatax  'cheap';    glyyb,  glypax  'wet';  kalad,  kleta 

'  hard/ 

The  vowel-changes  of  the  literary  language  reapear  to  sum 
extent  in  the  dialect:   main,  mainad  'thin';  kjaud,  klotad 

*  poor ' ;  lum,  liimad  *  bare/ 

The  insertion  of  (j)  ocurs  also  in  words  of  E.  origin :  braav, 
bravjax  '  fine ' ;  kleen,  klenja  '  kind '  [our  clean]. 

Other  changes  ar  the  necessary  rezult  of  the  laws  of  the 
dialect :  kalad.  kletax  *  hard ' ;  esmuj?,  smuyjjax  '  smooth/ 
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The  following 

Pozitiv. 

daa  (good) 
agos  {near) 
baax  {litl) 

druug  {had) 

hau%  {eazy) 
ano^  {dijficuU) 

been  {old) 

hiir  {long) 

ivaqk  {yung) 

lauar  {many) 
xnaur  (^rea^) 

ladan  {broad) 
isal  (/otr) 
yxal  {^»>A) 


ar  iregular : 

EquaL 

kastal 
a'gosad 
U9)iad 
(drakad 
t  gw9y>ad 
hau%ad 
a'no^ad 

hanad 
hirad 


>  kimint 


isad 
yxlad 


Compar. 
gwel 


nees 
lai 

I  gwaay> 

haus 
anos 

f  hyyn 

(  hanax 

f  huuy 
(  hirax 

jeqax 
xnuuy 
letax 

• 

( islax 
\  ii8  adv. 

yux 


SuperL 

gora 
nesa 

U9)ia 

gw9y>a 

hau^a 
a'no^a 

>haiia 

huya 
hira 

jeqa 


} 


muya 
leta 
isia 
yxa 


Nnmerals. 


Cardinal. 


jy^ 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


day,  duuy  {fern.) 

trii,  tair  {/em.) 

pedwar,  pedar  {/em.) 

pymp 

xweex 

sai]' 

uuy> 

nau 

deeg 

yynor  ^eeg 

doy^ag 

triiar  (tairar)  ^eeg 

pedwarar  (pedarar)  ^eeg 

pamj?ag 

yynar  bamj^ag 


Ordinal. 
rkanta 
(  ynvad 

ail 

trady^  {also  fern.) 

ped'wery^  {also  fern,) 

pymad 

xwexad 

8ai]>Yad 

uyj)vad 
nauvad 
degvad 
ynvadar  ^eeg 
^egvad 

trady^ar  %eeg 
ped'wery^ar  %eeg 
pam']>efirvad 
yn-'      iT  I 
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17     dayar  (duuyar)  bam]>ag 
( triia 


19 
20 
21 
30 
35 
40 


railar  bamj^ag 

.  •...    /4.  •  ••  \  1..    1  >  dnouvad 

triiar  (tairar)  bampag  J 

pedwarar  (pedarar)  bamj^ag     ped'wery^ar  bam]?ag 


gainvad 

ynvadar  hygjan 
degvadar  hygjan 
ynvadar^eegar  hygjan 


ygjan 

yynar  hygjan 
deegar  hygjan 
pamj'agar  hygjan 
daygjan 

50 1  ?^^^^  hygjan 
(  hanar  kant 

60     trigjan 

70     deega  ]?rigjan 

80     pedwar  ygjan 

90     deega  fed  war  ygjan 

100     kant 

120     xwaigjan  chice  ugain 

1000     miil 

The  clumziness  of  the  higher  Welsh  numerals  leads  to  the 

frequent  use  of  the  £•  numerals,  which,  curiously  enuf,  ar 

always  uzed  in  speaking  of  a  street :  nambar  faiv,  etc.,  wan 

J'ousand  eet  handradn  eti  wan  =  1881.     When  the  use  of  the 

E.  numerals  is  avoided,  as  in  giving  out  the  number  of  a 

hymn  in  chapel,  such  a  numeral  as  70  is  called  *  seven  ten,' 

etc.      Thus  (emyn  pym  kant  saith  deeg  trii)  *hymn  673,' 

(da}Tiau  kant  uuyj?  deeg  jyn)  =  1881. 

The  higher  ordinal  numerals  ar  not  much  uzed  except  in 

stating  the  day  of  the  month. 

Pronouns. 

The  personal  pronouns  ar : 

ShnpL  Antithetic,  Cor^junctiv. 

ina,  vina 

tij?a 

anta,  vanta 
hij'a 

nina 

xi]>a 

nhuj'a 


1     mi,  vi,  i 

•  • 

Vll 

2     ti,  di 

dii 

g  /  vo,  0 

(  hi  fern. 

voo 

hii 

pL  1     ni 

a  • 

nil 

2     xi 

•  • 

Xll 

3     nhu,  n 

nhuu 

\ 
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(vi,  vina,vo,  vanta)  ar  often  uzed  insted  of  (i),  etc.,  after  a 
vowel:  -^aryvi  orfan  *I  finisht,'  -na  vina  xwai]>  *nor  I  either/ 
hevovo  *  with  him.'  (i)  is  chiefly  uzed  after  the  verb  in  the 
nom. :  welisi  *  I  saw.'  (nhu)  is  often  contracted  to  (n)  after 
a  verb  ending  in  a  vowel :  -'Saryn  gweld  *  they  saw.' 

The  reflexiv  pronouns  ar  : 

1.  -va  hyyn,  -va  hynan.     2.  -da  hyyn,  etc.     3.  -i  hyyn. 

j?/.  1.  -oin  hynan, -n  hynan, -n  hyyn.  2.  (a)x(h)ynan  etc. 
3.  -i  hynan. 

The  reciprocal  : 

1.  .(ai)n  gily«.     -(a)x  gily*?,  -i  gily*. 

The  possessiv  : 

1.  v(a).  2.  d(a).  3.  i.  pL  1.  (8i)n.  2.  (a)x.  3.  i. 
The  personal  pronoun  is  generaly  added  after  the  noun,  the 
repetition  not  necessarily  conveying  any  idea  of  emfazis.  fy 
is  generaly  only  prezervd  befor  a  vowel ;  befor  a  consonant 
it  is  dropt,  leaving  however  the  nazal  mutation  of  mutabl 
consonants  behind :  vamsar  *  my  time,'  -ur]>  nruusi  *  at  my 
door,'  -an  Jee-i  *in  my  place.'  The  three  (i)s  ar  distinguisht 
by  their  mutations  when  they  cum  befor  certain  sounds. 

The  following  special  combinations  dezerv  notice : 

a)  with  (a)  *  and  ' ;  exemplified  in 

-va  nhaada  mam=a'm  mam  'my  father  and  mother,'  -da 

daad  \       i  !  •     -i  daadai  vam.     -i  baadai  mham  'her.' 

( -aap  vara  )  '^ 

-n  taadaan  mam.     -ax  taadaax  mam.     -i  taadai  mham  ai 

mam, 

b)  with  (i)  '  to.' 

-iim  taad.     -ida  daad.     -yu  daad  fw.     -yu  ])aad  t'tr.     -i 
taad.     -iix  taad.     -yu  taad  {*w, 

c)  with  (o)  '  of.' 

-oom  taad.     -oda  daad.      -oi  daad.      -oi  J'aad.      -oon  ta 
-oox  taad.     -oi  taad  (?*w. 

So  also   (welisi  moom  taad)    ^I  did  not  see  my  fat) 
(mooda  daad),  etc. 

d)  -ar  vooli   'after  me.'      -ar  dooldi.      -ari  oolo. 
hoolhi.     -ar  nhoolni.     -arx  oolxi.     -ari  hoolnhu. 

e)  -o  mlaayni  '.befor  me.'     -oda  vlaayndi.     -oi  yIi 


) 


rhaia 


I  rhaina 
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-oi  blaayn-hi.      -oon  blaaynni.      -oox  blaaynxi.     -oi  blaa- 
ynnhu. 

/)  -ar  vinjon  ar  fy  untawn  *  I  at  onse/  -ar  dinjon.  -ari 
injoD.  -ari  hinjon.  -ar  nhinjon.  -ar  xinjon.  -ari  hinjon. 
An  exampl  of  this  construction  is  (aunni  nuanar  nhinjon) 
'  let  us  go  now  at  onse.' 

eiddo  does  not  apear  to  be  uzed  in  speech,  but  yr  Eiddoch 
yn  gywir  is  the  regular  equivalent  of  '  yours  truly '  in  letter- 
writing. 

The  demonstrativs  ar : 

singuUir,  pluraL 

masc,  hun 
fern,  hon 
neut,     hyn 

nmnc.  buna 
Jem,  bona 
neut      hyna 

masc,     hunu         )  i    . 

/em,       bono  j  ^ 

neut,     hany 

The  distinction  of  meaning  of  these  three  groups  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  Scoch  this,  that,  yon.  They  ar  all  (at 
least,  the  personal  ones)  uzed  both  as  substantivs,  and  as 
adjectivs  following  the  noun,  (hun),  etc.,  seem,  however,  to 
be  uzed  as  adjectivs  only  when  they  dezignate  an  object  of 
thought,  or  refer  to  sumthing  that  has  been  mentiond  alredy  : 
dyj'nvel  wiljamshunu,  *a  man  like  that  Williams'  (of  whom 
we  wer  just  speaking).  Otherwize  the  adverbs  (iiraa,  ana, 
aku)  ar  added  to  the  noun  with  the  def.  articl  prefixt  to 
denote  the  three  degrees  respectivly  :  -a  dyyn(a)ma,  -a 
dyyn(a)na,  -a  dyyn  aku,  'this  man/  'that  man'  (within 
cognizance),  *that  man'  (not  within  cognizance). 

(naku)  =  //<rn  acw  subst.,  is  uzed  to  denote  a  distant  object 
within  sight  or  hearing. 

Verbs. 

The  normal  inflections  may  be  exemplified  by  the  verb 
(gweld)  '  see.'     As  the  second  future  ocurs  only  in  a  few 


* 
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verbs  it  is  exemplified  by  (gn^yd)  *do.'  The  pluperf.  and 
2Qd  fut.  pass,  seem  hardly  ever  to  ocur  in  speech,  and  the 
plup.  act.  is  not  very  common. 

The  letters  added  in  parentheses  show  the  form  assumed 
by  the  verb  when  (as  is  ozualy  the  case)  the  personal  pro- 
nouns ar  added : 

ACTIV. 

Prezent  (Future). 


Singular. 

1  gwela(i) 

2  gweli(di) 

3  gweel{o),  gweHJ>(o) 


P/«ni/. 

gwelan(i),  gwelun(i) 

gwelux(i) 

gwelan(hu) 


1  gwelun(i) 

2  gwelat(i) 

3  gwela(vo) 

1  gwelis(i) 

2  gwelist(i) 

3  gwelo^(o) 

1  gwel8un(i) 

2  gwelsat(i) 

3  gwelsa(vo) 

1  gnelo(i) 

2  gnelot(i) 

3  gnelo(vo) 


2  gweel,  gwela 

3  gwelad 


Imperfect 

gwelan(i) 
gwelax(i) 
gwelan(hu) 

Preterit. 

gwelson(i) 
gwelsox(i) 
gwelson(hu) 

Pluperfect. 

gwelsan(i) 
gwelsax(i) 
gwelsan(hu) 

Second  Future. 

gnelon(i) 
gnelox(i) 
gnelon(hu) 

Imperativ. 

gwelun 
gwelux 
gwelan 

Jnfinitiv. 
gweld. 


•  !  •    •    •     • 

•      •         •  » 
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Passiv. 

Prezent  gwelir. 

Imperfect  gwelid. 

Preterit  gwelud. 

Pluperfect  gwelsid  (P). 

Second  Future  gweler. 

The  second  future  also  ocurs  of  the  verb  (manu)  in  the 
fraze  (amsar  vanoxi)  'whenever  you  like/  mixt,  however, 
with  prezent  forms  in  the  1st  sg.  and  2nd  plur. :  (vanai, 
vanux)  as  wel  as  (vanoi,  vanox).    I  hav  generaly  herd  (vanox). 

The  preterit  is  often  exprest  by  (^ary)  ddarfu  *  finisht '  the 
pret.  of  (darvod)  with  the  infin.,  and  this  circumlocution  is 
regularly  employed  in  the  plural  of  verbs  ending  in  a  cons, 
which  would  not  join  eazily  to  the  inflectional  (s).  Thus 
(berwi,  dexra)  *boil,'  'begin,'  hav  their  prets.  3  sg.  and  plur. 
respectivly  (berwo^,  dexro^  ;  -^aryn  verwi,  -^aryn  ^exra). 
There  is,  however,  considerabl  latitude.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  longer  and  less  frequent  verbs  prefer  the  circumlocution. 

The  shorter  form  of  the  pres.  3  sg.  is  generaly  less  fre- 
quently uzed  than  that  in  (i]>),  which  is  the  only  one  that 
many  verbs  hav. 

The  various  changes  of  the  verb-stems  ar  the  rezult  partly 
of  the  older  laws  detailed  in  the  grammars,  partly  of  those  of 
the  dialect.  The  following  ar  the  typical  forms  of  many  of 
the  mor  important  '  regular '  verbs  (most  of  which  would  be 
considered  highly  iregular  in  any  other  language),  nl.  infin., 
pres.  3rd  sing.,  pret.  1  and  3  sg.  and  3  plur.,  imper.  2  sg.,  as 
far  as  I  hav  been  able  to  determin  them. 

ay.     kay  cau  *  shut.'     kaa-i]>,  kayi}).     kayo^.     kay  I 

Inaay  glanhau  *  clean.'     -^ary  Inaay.     Inaa  1     Ineux ! 
ba'rhaay  *  shorten.'      bii'rhoi]?.      ba'rhao^.      ba*rhaa ! ; 
ba'rheux ! 
oL     kloi  ^  cloze.'     k}oo-i]>.     klois,  kloio% ;  kloison.     kloo ! 
troi  'turn.'      tryy^,  troi,  troij?.     trois;   troio^,  troo^; 

troison.     troo  I     Pret,  pass,  troud. 
par'toi  parot-oi  *  prepare.'     par'too*?,  par'toison.    par'too ! 
par'toux  I 
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a.     dal  '  each  '     AM,  dali]>.     daljo^,  dalson.     dal ! 
,       laa^  *  kil.'     laa^,  la^i]>.     la^o^,  la^son.     laa^ ! 

daalt(3^a// 'understand.'    dalti]>.    dalto%,  daltson.    daalt. 
i.     triin,  trinjo  trin  '  treat.*     trinij?.     trinjo^. 
e.     hel*  gather.'     hel(j)o^,  helson.     hel!;  heljux! 
uy.     duuyn 'take,  steal.*     duuyn,  duyni]?.     duyno^;duyn- 

son.     duuyn  ! ;  duyna ! 
-a.     byta  6?ry^fl  *eat.'     byto^.  bytson.     bytal 
-i.     lenwi  *  fil.'     lenwo^.     lenwa ! ;  lenux  ! 

teui  ^  be  silent."*     tau,  teui]>.     tauo%,  tauson.    tau!  teux! 
berwi  *  boil.*     berwo^.     berwa !     berux  ! 
tori  *  cut.'     tyr,  tori]>.     toro^,  toraon.     tor ! 
koli  *  loze.'     kol,  kolij?.     kolo^,  kolson.     kol !  kola ! 
rhoi  rhoddi  'put,  giv.'     rhyy^,  rho^iJ>.     Imperf.  rhoun; 
rhoot;  rhooy;  rhoun;  rhoux;  rhoyJ>an,  rhoon.    Pret. 
rhois  ;    rhoist ;    rho^o^,    rhoo}>,    rhoos    [rhooys  P  ] ; 
Thomson,  rhoijjon,  rhoison.     daro ! ,  doro ! ;   dorux ! , 
rhoux  !  [the  first  three  aparently  only  in  the  sense  of 
*  put ! '].     Pret,  pass,  rhoud.     I  am  not  certain  about 
the  forms  of  this  verb,  especialy  as  regards  the  ocur- 
rence  of  (oy)  and  (oi). 
kodi  '  raiz.'     kood,  kodi)>.     kodo%,  kodson.     kood ! 
logi  *  borrow.'     loog ! 
holti  '  split.'     hoolt ! 
tolti  tywallt  *  pour.'     too|t ! 
provi  '  try.'     prova  ! 

puyri  poeri  *  spit.'     puyro^,  puyrson.     puyra ! 
kroysi  croesi  *  cross.'     kroyso^,  kroyson.     kroysa  I 
-o.     driqo  *  climb.'     driqo^,  driqson.     driqa  ! 
kyro  *  strike.'     kyro^,  kyrson.     kyra  ! 
godro  *  milk.'     godra  ! 
gor'fuyso  *  rest.'     gorfus  !     gor'fuysux  ! 
gn2rio  gwn'io  '  sew.'     gn/ri-ij?.     gn^ri-is,  gntm^. 
-jo.     karjo 'carry.'     kari)?.     kuris,  karjo^,  karson.     karja ! 
pajjo  *  pass.'     pasis,  pajjo^. 
8ar]?jo  *  fall.*     6ar)?is,  sarjjjo^. 
trujjo  '  mend.'     trusis,  triijjp^.     trujja  ! 
kaijjo'try.*     kais!;  koijjux! 
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pdidjo  '  abstain/     paid,  p9idi]>.     peidjo^.     paid  ! 
-U.     bum,  'throw.'     buri]>.     burjo^.     burja  I 

kadu  '  keep.'     kadi]>.     kadwo%,  kadson.     kadu ! 
galu  '  call.'     g^ilu,  gali]?.     galwo^,  galson.     galu ! 
-y.      kaiy   'luv.'      karo^,.  -^aryn   gary   [(kar8on)=*  they 

carried '].     kaar ! 
galy  '  be  able/     Free,  ng,  1.    galai ;    2.    geli ;    3.  geil, 

gal ;   pL  2.  gelux,  galux.     galo% ;  galson. 
taly  '  pay.'     taal,  tali]>.     talo%,  talson.     tala ! 
maly  ^  grind.'     malo%,  malson.     maal !  mala ! 
tawly,   tavly  tafia   '  throw.'      tawlo^,  tawlson.      taul ! 

taula! 
kany  '  sing.'     kano%,  kanson.     kana  ! 
gwerjjy  '  sel.'     gwer]?o^,  gwer]>son.     gwer]>a  1 
helpy  '  help.'     helped,  helpson.     helpa  I 
sgweny  ysgrifenu  *  write.'     sgweno^.     sgwena  !  . 
medry  *  know  how.'     medar,  medri]>.     medro^. 
dasgy  '  lem.'     dasgo^,  dasgson.     dasga ! 
many  *  wish.'     mjm,  manij?.     mano^  ;  manson.     myn  ! 

mana !     2ndfut,  manoi,  manai. 
tavy   *  grow.'      tyy  v,   tavi)>.       tavo^,   tavson.      tyyv  ! 

tava! 
tany  '  pull.'     tyn,  tani]>.     tano%,  tanson.     tyn !  tana  I 
prany  *  buy '  [like  tany.] 

sayjjy  saetliu  '  shoot.'     sayjo^,  say]>son.     seyj>a  I 
-0=atc.      ga%o   addaw   'promise.'      gaa%,  ga^i]'-      ga^o^, 

ga%son.     ga%a ! ;  ga^ux ! 
grtrando    gwrandaw    *  hear/       grirando^,    gnrandson. 

grtranda ! ;  grtrandux ! 
taro  *  strike.'     taar,  tari]>.     taro^,  tarson.     tar ! ,  tara ! 
-a=^M.      xwara   *  play.'      xwari]>.      xwaro^,   xwarson  (P). 

xwara !  xwarux ! 
kana  '  kindl/     kano%,  kanson.     kana ! ,  kanux ! 
dexra  *  begin.'     dexri)>.     dexro^.     dexra ! ,  dexrux ! 
-X.     edrax^r/rycA  *look.'    draxi]>.    driixo^,  draxson.    edrax! 
-r.     agor '  open.'     gori]>.     goro^,  gorson.     agor  I 
-1.    me^ul* think/     me*^ali]>.     me'^aljo^.     me^ul!,me*^- 

alja ! 
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madal  ymadael  '  depart,  leave.'      ma*dauo%.      madal  I ; 

ma'deux ! 
gadal  gadael  'leav.'     gaad,  gadi]?.     gadis,  gado%,  gadsoo. 

gaad ! ;  gadux ! ,  ga'deux  ! 
gaval  gafaelu  *  grasp.'     g(a)"v9ylij>.     gveylo^.     gaval ! 

gvayla  ! 
-1.     enil  *  gain.'     nilij?.     nilo^,  nilson.     enil ! 

sevyl '  stand.'     say,  savi)>,  8evi]>.     sayo% ;  savson.    saa ! ; 

savux ! 
-^.     ista  eistedd  'sit.'    ste^ij).    ste^o^,  isto^ ;  stepson,    ista ! ; 

ste^ux ! ,  istux  ! 
gorwa^,  gorva^  ^onr^c^ 'lie.'     gorwe^iJ>.     gorwe^o^; 

gor'we^son.     gorwa^ ! 
gwaa^  gicahodd  *  invite.'     gwa^i)>.     gwa^o^ ;  gwa^son. 

gwaa% ! 
kara^  cyrhaedd  *  reach.'     kray^o^,  kray^son.     kara%  ! 
-S.     aros  *  stay.'     rhosi]>.     rhoso^.     aros ! 

daqos  '  show.'     deqys,  da*qhoei]>.     da'qhoso^  ;  da'qhoJ>- 

son.  •  daqos ! 
-V.     kva^a  cyfaddef  '  confess.'    kva^i]?.     kva^o^ ;  kva^son. 

kva^a ! 
-q.     golun,  gulun  golhcng   'let  go.'      go'laqi]?.      go*|aqo%, 

go'laqson.     golun ! 
gostun,  gustun  gosticng  *  let  down '  [like  golun]. 
-n.     gorfan  gorphen  *  finish.'     gor*feni]>.     gor'feno^ ;   gor- 

•fenson.     gorfan ! 
xwer]?in    *  laugh.'       xwer]>i]>.       xwer)>o^  ;     xwer}>80B. 

xwerjja ! 
estyn,  aatyn 'strech.'    stani]>.    stano%,  stanson.    estyn  ! 
kanlyn  *  follow.'     klanij?.     kliino^  ;  klanson.     kanlyn  ! 
govyn'ask.'     go'vanij?.    go'vano^;  go'vanson.    govynl 

go'vana ! 
derbyn  *  receiv.'     der*bani]>.     der'banjo^.     derbyn  I 
disgin  disgyn  *  descend.*      dis'ganij?.      dis*gano%  ;   dis- 

*ganson.     disgin ! 
arwan  arwain  '  lead.'     ar*waini]>.     ar'wainjo^.     arwan  1 
kaxun  cychwyn  '  start.'     ka*xuni)>.     ka'xano^  ;  ka*xan- 

son.     kaxun  !  kaxuna  ! 
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-g.    ThedsLgrhedeg'runJ    rheed,  rhedi}>.     rhedo^;  rhedson. 

rheed ! 
hedag  ehedeg  '  fly '  [^like  rhedag]. 
kaaig,  cynnyg  '  offer.'     knigij?.     knigjo%.     kanig ! 
-d.     Jarad  '  speak/     /radi]>.     /rado^ ;  /radson.     Jarad  I 

kerSad  'walk/    ker8,  kerSi)?.    kerSo'S;  kerson.    kerad! 

ker !  ker^a ! 
klauad  clywed  *  hear.'    klaui]>.    klauo% ;  k|auson.    klyu ! , 

klaua ! 
gweld,  gwelad 'see.'    gweel,  gweH]>.     gwelo^;  gwelson. 

gweel !  gwela  ! ;  gwelux,  (g)ulux  ! 
starjad  ystyried  *  consider.'     starjoS.     starja  ! 
da)?od    dattod    '  untie.'      dJjodo'S,    dj^odsoo.      da}>od ! ; 

da'J^odux  ! ,  dotux  ! 
kamyd  cymmeryd  *  take.'    kym,  kami]>.    kmero%,  kamo^, 

kamson.     kamar ! ;  kmerux  ! ,  kamux ! 
deqid   diengyd,   dianc   *  escape.'      deq,   deqij>.      deqo%  ; 

deqson.     deqid ! 
dayd  dywedyd  *  say.'     dweed,  davyd,  d9ydij>.     daydo'S  ; 

doydson,  dwedson.    dauad ! ,  dayd ! ;  dwedux ! ,  daydux ! 
samyd  '  move.'     smydij?.     smydo'S  ;  smydson. 
asgud    yf<gicyd    *  shake.*      sguuyd,   sgadi]?.      sgadwo^. 

asgud  ! ;  sgadux ! 
-b.     atab    '  answer.'      etyb,   teeb,    tebi]>.      tebo^ ;    tebson. 

atab ! 

The  following  ar  the  iregular  verbs : 

bood  '  be.'  Prez.  adu,  dwy,  du ;  uuyt,  uut ;  adi,  di, 
(y)yu  (?),  niaay,  ma,  ooys,  syy^,  sy;  adan;  adax ;  adyn. 
Imperf,  1.  oy^un,  oon  ;  oySat ;  ooy^,  oo'S  ;  oySan,  oySax, 
oy^an.  Imperf,  2.  ba^un  ;  baSat ;  baSa;  ba^an,  ba^ax, 
ba''6an.  Pret.  byom  byym;  byost;  byo,  byy;  byom;  byox; 
byon.  Plup,  basun,  baun,  tasun  ;  basat,  baat,  tasat ;  basa, 
baay,  baa,  tasa,  taay,  taa ;  basan,  baan,  tasan,  taan ;  basax, 
baax,  tasax,  taax ;  basan,  baan,  tasan,  taan.  Fut.  ba^ai ; 
ba^i ;  byy^  ;  bii^an,  baSun  ;  ba%ux ;  ba^an.  2nd  FuL 
bii^o,  boo ;  ba^ot,  boot ;  baSo,  boo ;  ba'8on,  boon ;  ba'8ox, 
boox(?);  bii^on, boon.  Imper.  byy^!;  ba^ad!,  booyd!,  bid!; 
ba^ux !     Infill,  bood. 
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The  Bhorter  and  undiphthongic  forms  ar,  of  ooorse,  the 
unstrest  ones.  The  pluperfects  in  (t-)  seem  to  be  generalv 
nzed  hypotheticaly. 

mynd  myned  *  go/  Prez,  aav,  ai;  9i;  9i]>,  eif;  aun; 
eux;  aan.  Imperf.  aun,  eun,  9y]>un(P)  aat;  aay ;  ey]>an, 
aan(?);  oyjjax,  9y]>an.  Pret  9i8,  ees;  9ist,  eest;  aa]?;  oyj^on, 
eyson  ;  9yJ?ox ;  oyjjon.     Imper.  does ! ;  eux  I ,  kenix  I 

duad,  dood  di/fod  *  cum.'  Prez.  doov,  doi ;  doi ;  dau  ; 
doun  ;  doux,  doon.  Imperf.  doun,  doy]>un(?) ;  doot ;  dooy ; 
doyj^an,  doon ;  doy]>ax,  doox  ;  doy]?an.  Pret.  dois,  does  ; 
doist,  d9y])08t ;  doo]> ;  d9yJ>on  ;  deyjjox  ;  doyjjon.  Imper. 
tyd  ! ;  doux ! 

I  am  doutful  about  the  (9y)s  and  (oi)8« 

gnQyd  gwneud^  gtcneuthur  *do.'  Prez,  gnaay,  gnai;  gnoi ; 
gnai]? ;  gnaun  ;  gneux  ;  gnaan.  Imperf.  gnaun,  gnayjjun  ; 
gnaat,  gn9y>at ;  gnaay,  gnaa,  gn9y>a ;  gn9y>an  ;  gn9y>ax, 
gnayjjan.  Pret.  gnais ;  gnaist ;  gnaa]? ;  gn9y]>on,  gnayson, 
etc. ;  gn9y]>ox ;  gnayj^on.  2nd  fut.  gneloi,  etc.  Imper, 
gnaa  ! ;  gneux  !     Pew«.  prez.  gnair.     Pret.  gnaayd,  gnaud. 

gubod  gwyhod  *  know.'  Prez.  gun  ;  gu^ost,  (g)u8t ; 
guuyr ;  gu^on,  gu^ox,  gu^on.  Imperf  gwy^un,  gu^un, 
etc. ;  gwy^at ;  gwy^a ;  gwy^an,  gwy^ax,  gwy^an.  Imper. 
gwyby^  ! ;  gwyba^ux ! 

kaayl,  kaal  cael  *  get.'  Prez.  kaav,  kaai ;  kdi ;  kai]) ; 
kaun,  keux,  kaan.  Imperf  kaun  ;  kay)>at ;  kaay  ;  kay]>an, 
koy]?ax,  kayj^at.  Pret.  kevis,  kees ;  keest ;  kavo^,  kaa%, 
kaa]? ;  kay)?on,  cayson,  etc. ;  kay))ox  ;  kay]>on.  Paw.  prez. 
kair.     Pret.  kaud. 

I  hay  found  it  quite  irapossibl  to  determin  the  imperfects 
of  theze  verbs  with  certainty. 

Pronominal  Prepozitions. 

ar  *  on.'  arna(i),  nai ;  amat(i) ;  amo(vo) ;  ami(hi)  ; 
arnoni ;  arnax(i),  arnox(i) ;  arnynhu. 

So  also  atai  *  to  rae/  iinai  *  in  me,'  urthai  '  to  me,'  trostai 
'across  me/  truv^ai  'thru  me.' 

gan  '  with.'  gini ;  ginti ;  ganovo,  ginoTO  :  ganoni ; 
ganoxi ;  ganynhu. 
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i  'to.'     -i  mil,  -i  vii;  -i  tii;  iSovo:  -i  nli;  -i  xii;  i=5yiihu. 

rhuq' between.'  rhuqvi;  rhaqBoti;  rha<j«ovo:  rhaqlSoni; 
rbtiqVoxi ;  rhuqxi ;  rhiiqHSynhu, 

heb  '  without.'  hebSai  ;  heb¥oti ;  beb'SoTo  ;  hebSoni ; 
hebSoxi ;  beb%ynbu,  bebnhu. 

The  fuller  forms  ar  the  most  frequent 

TEXTS. 

The  following  texts  hav  been  very  carefuly  cbozen  from 
the  much  larger  mass  cf  material  I  bav  colect«d,  so  as,  within 
a  small  compass,  to  giv  a  tolerably  varied  stock  of  words, 
frazes,  and  constructiana  in  the  uneofiaticated  speech  of 
every-day  life  in  an  adequate  fonetic  notation.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  every  sentence  here  givn  has  been  writn 
down  directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  peple,  and  repeatedly 
revized. 

The  transcription  into  literary  Welsh  aims  merely  at 
giving  the  written  fomis  of  each  separate  word,  the  construc- 
tions of  the  spoken  language  being  left  uualterd.  Words 
dropt  in  speech  ar  added  in  { ).  Words  takeii  directly  from 
English  ar  in  italics.  The  mutated  letters  g,  rf,  6  ar  markt 
by  italics,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  radical  g,  il,  /> ;  italic 
/  denotes  the  mutatioti  of  m,  the  mutation  of  h  being  left 
unmai'kt;  the  dropping  of  t/  in  the  voice- mul-ation  is  markt 

by  ('). 

In  order  to  m^e  tie  translation  as  useful  as  possibl,  and 
to  giv  beginners  and  outsiders  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  Welsh  syntax  and  morfology,  I  hav  made  it  a  word-ibr- 
word  one,  as  far  as  poasibl.  The  rezult  is,  of  course,  not 
elegiint,  but  it  is,  I  hope,  iiitelligibl. 

Coloqnial  Senteacea. 

Tbcze  ar  groupt  rufly  in  paragrafs  acording  to  the  ideas 
they  express — existence,  quality,  quantity,  etc. 


PhU.  Trant.  1SS2-3-4. 
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1.  rbeedir  inatar'arnoxi  P  rbeesyywedi  digu'S  P  dim  byyd 
•rhava'?'.  losdi  gu'SiJjruba)?,  sgwenux,  :gaaylimigaal  gubod. 
:bee  syyna  P :  -ooniin  me'Sul  boodiin  (or  moodiin)  klauadryu 
duru.     -doo'Sna  '8im  byyd  -end  gwyntan  xu]?yr  kooyd. 

2.  welsoxi  •'Syynan  pajjo  forma  P  syt  '8yynoy''8axiin 
ve^ul  P  debigiibee  maahi  P  syt  'wynabsy  ganihi  P  -dadio 
%iman  edrax(an)  debigi  berson  neebre  ge]>ur.  maa-i  waa| 
towedi'mynd  rait  wyn  ;  -onddoos  dim  byyd  'aral  -wedi  newid 
anovota.  ryyn  stejonadi  honag'oySanin  kuxuno'honi  bora  P 
-fasuni  %iman  naydo,  :os*ba8un  iianx  leexi.  xwadal  dyyn. 
aku  -mi'roo'Sooii  gefyl  nobl.  welisi  rotjun  bee]>ri  ooyd 
rvelmaa  pej?awedi  newid,  xwadal'roySanhu  ramsaraay]? 
heibjo.     :dadio  'Siman  vaxgan  kryy,  -ka  sidro-i  vainto. 


3.  Taintadaxiin  godian  rusnosama  %uuy  ruummaP  kamux 
hanar  qhakani  !  doosgini  %im  xwanago  dee.  :maagini 
'Sigoni  niioon  day.  -duywedi  byta  gormodo  ginjo;  :duuy'am 
gasgydipin  baax.  muyan  byyd  'gwela-i-o,  lian  byydduyn 
•likjovo.  -maan  kiig  fr.esniwedi  darvodi  giid ;  doos  ganoni 
^imond  biif  haaltan  tyy.  oy^axiin  -lyyb  'Sooy  P  dim 
gwerj>. 


1.  What  thing  is  the  matter  on  you  P  What  thing  is 
after  happening  (=ha8  happened)  P  Nothing  in  the  world 
strange  (=remarkabl).  If  happens  anything,  write-you,  to 
get  (=in  order  that)  to  me  getting  knowing.  What  thing 
is  there  P :  was  I  thinking  being  I  hearing  sum  noiz.  Not 
was  there  anything  in  the  world  but  wind  shaking  the  trees. 

2.  Saw  you  man  passing  road  here  (  =  thi8  r.)  P  What 
kind  man  wer  you  thinking  him  P  Like  to  what  is  she  P 
What  face  is  with  her  (=ha8  she)  P  Not  is  he  anything  looking 
like  to  parson  or  preacher.  Is  his  hair  after  going  quite  white ; 
but  not  is-there  anything  other  after  changing  in-him  how- 
ever. The  one  (=8ame)  (railway-) station  is  this  as  wer  we 
starting  from-her  (this)  morning?  Not  would-be  I  anything 
doing  it,  if  wer  I  in  your  place  of-you.    After  story  man  there 
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1.  (pa)  beth  ydy  w  y  matter  amoch  chwi  P  6eth  sydd  wedi 
dygpirydd  P  dim  (yn  y)  byd  rhyfedd.  oe  dygwydd  rywbeth, 
ysgrifenwchy  (i)  ^ael  i  mi  ^ael  gwybod.  beth  aydd  ynaP.: 
oeddwn  i  yn  meddwl  bod  i  yn  clywed  ryw  dwrw.  nid  oedd 
yna  ddim  byd  ond  gwynt  yn  chwythu  yr  coed. 

2.  (a)  welasoch  chwi  ddyn  yn  pasio  fford  yma  P  (pa)  sat 
ddyn  oeddech  chwi  yn  ei  ^/eddwl  P  debyg  i  ieth  mae  hi  P 
sut  wyneb  sydd  ganddi  hi  P  nid  ydy w  ef  ddim  yn  edrych 
(yn)  ^ebyg  i  hereon  neu  ^regethwr.  (y)  mae  ei  wallt  ef  wedi 
myned  yn  right  wyn ;  ond  nid  oes  dim  byd  arall  wedi  newid 
ynddo  ef  ynte.  yr  un  station  ydy w  hon  ag  oeddym  ni  yn 
cychwyn  o  honddi  boreu  P  (ni)  fuaswn  i  ddim  yn  (ei)  wneyd 
efy  08  buaswn  i  yn  eich  lie  chwi.  (yn  ol)  chwedl  dyn  acw 
mi  yr  oedd  ef  yn  ^effyl  twble.  (ni)  welais  i  erioed  fashion 
beth  erioed  fel  roae  pethau  wedi  newid,  chwedl  yr  oeddynt 
hwy  yr  amser  aeth  heibio.  nid  ydyw  ef  ddim  yn  faohgen 
cryf,  ct/sitiro  ei  /aint  ef. 

3.  (pa)  /aint  ydych  chwi  yn  codi  yn  yr  wythnos  am  y 
,  ddwy  room  yma P     cymerwch  haner  (fy)  nghacen  il  nid  oes 

genyf  ddim  ychwaneg  o  d^.  (y)  mae  genyf  ddigon  i  ni  o  ein 
dau.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  bwyta  gormod  o^niaw;  (yr)  ydwyf  am 
^ysgu  dlpyn  bach,  mwyaf  yn  (y)  byd  gwelaf  fi  ef,  Ueiaf  yn 
byd  ydwyf  yn  ei  licio  ef.  mae  ein  cig  ffrea  wedi  darfod  i 
gyd ;  nid  oes  genyin  ni  ddim  ond  beef  hallt  yn  (y)  ty. 
oeddych  chwi  yn  wlyb  ddoe  P     dim  gwerth. 

(= according  to  that  m.)  was  he  horse  fine.  Not  saw  I  ever 
fashion  thing  ever  (=saw  the  like)  as  ar  things  after  change 
ing,  story  (  =  compared  with)  wer  they  the  time  went  past 
(= formerly).  Not  is  he  boy  strong,  considering  his  size  of-him. 
3.  What  quantity  ar  you  raizing  (=what  do  you  charge) 
in  the  week  for  the  two  room  here  P  Take-you  half  my  cake 
of-me  !  Not  is-there  with-me  anything  mor  of  tea.  Is 
with-me  enuf  for  us  of  our  two  (=for  us  two).  I  am  after 
eating  too-much  of  dinner;  am-I  for  sleeping  piece  litl. 
Most  in  (the)  world  (  =  the  more)  see  I  him,  least  in  (the) 
world  am  I  liking  him.  Is  our  meat  fresh  after  finishing 
together  (  =  all) ;  not  is-there  with  us  anything  but  beef  salt 
in  (the)  house.  Wer  you  wet  yesterday  (=did  you  get  w.)  P 
Nothing  worth  (mentioning). 
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4.  -maan  bravjaxi'vjmdi  sgotaana  noos'heYokum  poininag 
-ar  beni  hyyn.  -may  lauaroba  sgotursan  (or  sgotwyran)  likjo 
bood  urthyni  hjman.  :rhyu  huuyli  nigol  jaunadir  sgotaroa. 
waay]>*giiii*hevo  hany;  irait  hauSginigaayl  ru-yni  ^uadhe- 
vomi,  08*ba%aian  dewis . 

6.  -byy'Soanpre  ge]>y  booban  aildyyfS)  syyL  troo  puuy 
:adihi  ruan  P  -a  kanta'iir  felin  gai]>  faly.  -ar  xoolxi, 
sgweluxan  %a ! 

6.  pryydneuxi  sgweny  P  -kyn  gantadak  medrai.  :va^ai 
noolgidar  noos.  -baSunwedi  gorfan  bytan  kinjo  rerbyn 
rba^uxwedi'duad  nool.  vainto  amsar  gami]>i  raii  ^^asgykam 
raayg?  -ruuyn  disgula  ba^aiaa  lyndan  ramsarma  drany'S. 
xeesi  'Sim  kiminto  wookers  deeq  mlanaS.  -adi  sgidja-iwedi 
trujjo  P  rva'Sanhu  %iman  barodam  usnosato.  glau-isiir 
babian  krio.  pryyd  P  d3est  ruan.  -mayo'wedi  stopjcruan. 
gwai]>  saul  d(j)urnod8y  ganoxi  ate  P  tridja.  rhaidi'Dii 
fynd  ano  rhag  blaayn.  -a  kubulvj^omian  arosa  qhamryoo^ 
pedwar  mils,  beedir  amsar  P  -maayn  'Say^agoor  gloox. 
-duuy  %iman  me'^ulibood  atoan  hanar  aurwedi  xweez. 
-maayn  xwartari  uuy]>.  -dooni  'Siman  me'SuHbood  moor 
ganar.     -radaxi  %uuy  aur  rhyy  huuyr.     -kamai  deemeun  trii 


4.  Is  better  to  go  to  fish  in  the  night  with  company  than 
on  his  bed  of  himself  (=by  oneself).  Is  many  of  fishers 
liking  being  with  themselvs  (=alone).  Sum  amuzement 
solitary  very  is  the  fishing  here  (=this  fishing).  Not  wur80 
with-me  with  that  (=1  do  not  mind  that) ;  very  eazy  with- 
me  getting  sumone  to  cum  with  me,  if  shal-be  I  choozing. 

5.  Is  he  preaching  every  second  Sunday.  Turn  who  (  =of 
whom)  is  she  (=it)  nowP  The  first  to  the  mil  gets  grind* 
ing.  On  your  track  of-you,  if  see-you  wel  (= after  yon 
pleaz)  ! 

6.  What  time  make-you  writing  (wil  you  write)  P  Ae 
soon  as  can  I.  Shal-be  I  back  with  the  night.  We-shal-be 
after  finishing  eating  our  dinner  against  you-shal-be  after 
cuming  back.    What  quantity  of  time  will-take  to  me  leming 
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4,  mae  yn  hrafiach  i  fyned  i  frysgota  yn  y  nos  hefo  ewmpeini 
nag  ar  (ei)  ten  ei  bun.  mae  Ilawer  o  frysgotwyr  yn  lido  bod 
wrtbynt  eu  bunain.  rbyw  bwyl  unigol  iawn  ydyw  yr 
pysgota  yma.  (ni)  waeth  genyf  hefo  byny ;  right  bawdd 
genyf  ^ael  rywun  i  ddyfod  befo  mi,  os  byddaf  fi  yn  dewis* 

6.  bydd  ef  yn  pregetbu  bob  yn  ail  dydd  suL  tro  pwy 
ydyw  bi  ynawr  P  y  cyntaf  i*r  ./felin  ^iff  /Hvl  ar  eicb  ol 
cbwi,  08  gwelwch  yn  dda  ! 

6.  pa  Aryd  wneweb  chwi  ysgrifena  P  cyn  ^nied  ag 
medraf  fi.  fyddaf  fi  yn  ol  gyda  'r  nos.  byddwn  wedi 
gorpben  bwyta  ein  ciniaw  erbyn  byddwcb  wedi  dyfod  yn  ol. 
(pa)  /ttint  o  amser  ^raer  i  mi  ddysgu  cymraeg  P  yr  wyf  yn 
iy^g^J^  y  byddaf  fi  yn  llundain  yr  amser  yma  rfrenydi 
(ni)  cbefais  i  ddim  gymaint  o  walk  er  ys  deng  mlynedd* 
ydyw  esgidiau  i  wedi  trwsio  P  (ni)  fyddant  bwy  ddim  yn 
iarod  am  wytbnos  eto.  ^y wais  i  yr  babjf  yn  cHo.  pa  Jryd  P 
fust  ynawr.  mae  ef  wedi  stopio  ynawr.  gwaitb  sawl  diwmod 
sydd  genycb  chwi  eto  P  tridiau.  rbaid  i  ni  fjned  yno  rbag 
blaen.  y  cwbl  fum  i  yn  aros  yn  Nghymry  oedd  pedwar  mis. 
Jeth  ydyw  yr  amser  P  mae  yn  ddeuddeg  o'r  ^locb.  nid 
yd  wyf  ddim  yn  meddwl  ei  bod  eto  yn  baner  awr  wedi 
cbwech.  mae  yn  chwarter  i  wytb.  nid  oeddwn  i  ddim  yn 
meddwl  ei  bod  raor  ^ynar.  yr  ydycb  cbwi  ddwy  awr  rby 
hwyr.     cynieraf  fi  d^  mewn  tri  chwarter  awr.     mae  fy  watch 


Welsh  ?  I  am  expecting  shal-be  I  in  London  the  time  here 
the-day-after- tomorrow.  Not  got  I  anything  so-much  of 
walk  siiise  ten  year  (=1  hav  not  bad  such  a  long  walk  for 
ten  years).  Is  shoes  mine  after  mending  P  Not  wil-be  they 
at-all  redy  for  week  yet.  Herd  I  the  baby  crying.  What 
time  ?  Just  now.  Is  he  after  stopping  now.  Work  bow 
many  dny  is  with  you  yet  ?  Three-days.  Need  to  us  going 
there  at  onse.  The  hole  was  I  staying  in  Wales  was  four 
month.  What  thing  is  the  time  P  Is  twelve  of  the  clock. 
Not  am-I  anything  thinking  her  being  yet  half  hour  after 
six.  Is  quarter  to  eight.  Not  was  I  anything  thinking  her 
being  so  erly.  Ar  you  two  hour  too  late.  Take-wil  I  tea  in 
three  quarter  hour.  Is  my  wach  of-me  after  stopping: 
tinisht  I  forgetting  (=1  forgot)  winding  her.     Is  the.  clock 
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xwartar  aar.  -maa  watsi'wedi  stopjo ;  r^aryfi.  aq  hoirjo 
"irindjobi.  -maar  kick  dipinan  sloo.  paa  %yy%*oor  miisadihiP 
rail:aar  baiD]>ag'adibi.  pryydradaxiin  disgulnhu  P  :iiieun 
iisnos  neeba  ]>eyiio8  van  be}a.  keruxi'nara  deeg ;  -va^aian 
Juurox  dalxian  vyan. 

7.  -adiowedi  setlio  boodnii-i'vynd  ano  P  adi,  -kyn  bela- 
dagma'nelo  *viiaar  peej>.  -vaSai  by]>aii  bryjjo'ryu  lauar,  os 
galai  *belpy  bany. 

8.  lee  maay-o  P  rulatyasiir  ^inbax,  -duayn  inc^ul ;  -i 
vano  raa]>obee]>  banag,  :arool  gadal'bee%  gelart.  puu  barto 
gamryradaxiin  duadP  -oo'siir  gnarvon.  blee  anoP  -o  beeS 
gelart.  ano  g8y]>oxiix  geniP  ia.  neuxi  adal  d3oii  %uad 
hevoniP  naanai.  pamP  -nai  dijjovo  vyndi  negasimiigidar 
noos.  for  auni  ganta-i  port  raadog  P  aunihyda  for.  gerSis 
boob  kamilan  beris,  -ond  gees  qharjo  hanar  forur]>  %uad(a) 
nool'.  paidjuxa  xer(*)ad  moor  Jarp ;  vedrai  moox  'kanlynxi. 
plee  belavyoxiini  %anvono  P  dat  rasgol.  euxaar  lestri  teeo% 
ar  bur ;  -maanhuaar  fori.  -maana'vrus  diladan  loft ; 
douxag'oo-i  laur.  kolisa  treen  nau.  rbouxa  kavruyara 
kefyl !  -au  ena  kravjonadi  rhain.  rbouxa  kefylana  drol ! 
-niaar  kuuxan  golun  duur  ;  welini  spadyo.  -maar  rbuy  vaan 
dramjon  jaun. 


piece  (rather)  slow.  What  day  of  the  month  is  she  P  The 
second  on  fifteen  (=17th)  is  she.  What  time  ar  you  expect- 
ing them  P  In  week  or  fortnight  place  furthest.  Walk- 
you  slow  fine  (= slowly) ;  shal-be  I  sure  of  your  caching  of- 
you  soon. 

7.  Is  after  settling  being  us  to  go  there  ?  Is,  as  far  as  do 
I  with  the  thing.  Am  I  never  hurrying  sum  much,  if  can  I 
help  that. 

8.  In  what  place  is  heP  Sum-place  towards  Shire  Denbigh, 
am  I  thinking;  to  place  there  went  he  anyhow,  after  leaving 
Beddgelert.  What  part  of  Wales  ar  you  cuming  P  From 
Shire  Carnarvon.  From  what  place  there  ?  From  Bedd- 
gelert.     There  got  you   your   being-born  P     Yes.     Make 
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i  wedi  stopio;  ddarfu  fi  angho6o  wiarlio  hi.  mae  yr  clock 
difin  yn  iiow,  pa  ddydd  o'r  inis  ydyw  hi  P  yr  ail-ar^ 
iymtheg  ydi  hi,  pa  iryd  yr  ydych  chwi  yo  eu  dyegwyl 
hwyP  me<ivii  wythnos  iieu  Jytliefaos /an  ftellaf.  cerddwch 
chwi  yn  araf  rfeg ;  fyddaf  fi  yn  sure  o  eich  dal  chwi  yii  fuan. 

7.  ydyw  ef  wedi  selfo  bod  ni  i  /yned  yno  ?  ydyw,  cyn 
ielled  8g  mae  (a)  wnelwyf  fi  aV  peth.  fyddaf  fi  byth  yn 
brysio  ryw  lawer,  os  gallaf  fi  he/pii  hyny. 

8.  yn  mbtt  le  mae  ef  j*  rywle  tua  «i>  Ddinbych,  ydwyf  yn 
meddwl;  i/an  yno  yr  aelh  ef  fiethbynag,  ar  ol  gadael  fiedd- 
gelert.  pwy  harl  o  <?yniry  yr  ydych  chwi  yn  dyfod  ?  o  sir 
Oaemarfon.  (o}6a  le  ynor'  o  lieddgelert.  {ai}  yno  ^awsoch 
chwi  eioh  geni  ?  ie.  wnewch  chwi  'adael  (i)  John  ddyfod 
hefo  mi  ?  na  wnaf  fi,  paham  ?  ai'uaf  fi  eisieu  efe  /yned  i 
neges  i  mi  gyda'r  nos.  (pu)  fFordd  awn  ni  ^yntaf  i  Port 
Uadoc  ?  awn  ni  hyd  y  ifordd.  .i/erddaia  tob  cam  i  Lanberia, 
ond  pefaia  (fy)  nghario  haner  tfordd  with  ddyfod  yn  ol, 
peidiwch  a  cherdded  mor  n/iarp;  /edrat  fi  mo  eich  canlya 
chwi.  pa  le  Jellaf  fuoch  chwi  yn  ei  ddanfon  ef  P  hyd  at  yr 
yagol.  ewch  a'r  lleatri  fe  oddiar  y  bwidd ;  maent  hwy  ar 
(fy)  flbrdd  i.  mae  yna  fncs  dillad  yn  (y)  lloft ;  dowch  ag  ef 
ilawr.  collais  y  trfiin  naw.  rhoddwch  y  cyfrwy  ar  y  cetiyi  I 
awfcnau  crj'fion  ydyw  (j)  rhai  hyn.  rhoddwch  y  cefiyl  yn  y 
rfrol !  mae  yr  cwch  yn  gollwng  dwfr ;  (y  mae  yn)  well  i  ui 
yapydu  ef.     mae  yr  rhwvfau  yn  rfrymion  iawn, 

(=:wil)  you  let  to  John  cum  with  me  P  Not  make  I.  What 
cauzP  On  me  want  him  going  to  errand  for  me  with  the 
night  (=tou.}.  What  road  go  we  firat  (=which  is  the  direct 
way)  to  Port  Madoc?  Go-we  along  the  road.  I-walkt  every 
step  to  Llanberia,  but  got  my  carrying  half  road  at  cuming 
back.  Abalaiuwithwalkiiigso  vigorously;  can  I  not  you  follow 
you.  What  place  furlhest  wer  you  conveying  (=;acom- 
panying)  him  P  Until  the  Bcool.  Go  with  (=take)  the 
vessels  tea  from  on  the  liible :  ar  they  on  ray  road.  Is  there 
bruah  clothes  in  the  loft  (  =  up  stairs):  cum  with  him  to-floor 
(bring  it  down).  I-lost  the  train  nine.  Put  the  saddl  on  the 
horse!  Reins  strong  ar  the  sum  theze.  Put  the  horse  in 
the  cart !  Is  the  boat  letting  water  :  is  better  to  us  haling 
him.     Is  the  oara  h'evy  very. 
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9.  -wedi  blinoar  qlinja'vel  hyn ;  wel'gini'gaayl  sevyVdipin 
baax.  istuxi  laur  nagosiir  taan !  -neuxi  gara^a  mur))ulna 
-syyara  silf  ur]>ax  penxi  P 

10.  kloiuxa  druus  -a  rhouxa  gorjadanx  pokad  I  lapjuxa 
^ay  bapyr  newy^^  ma-ani  gily^S,  -a  dorux  stamp  dima  arnovo. 
-maa  yynoma  tama-iwedi  ko}i ;  -nai  oi/jo  kaayli  nmovo, 
welixi  roix  top  koot  am  danox.  -mior  ve^ai  aar  sofa  heb 
dany  nilad. 

11.  -va'Sai  byj?an  molxi'meun  duur  pooy)>.  -mKary  miia 
ritjard  laxy  datn  kruuyn.  :doro  prenaar  taan,  os  oij^an  isal. 
-maar  taan  desta  difod ;  raidimi  roi  pe)>a  amoYO,  kyn  i^ovo 
noyd.  -va^uxin  smokjo  ?  ooys  ganoxi  vatjys  P  doos  gini 
^imond  yyn  mat/an.     nai]>hi%im  gola;  -maayhiwedi  tampio. 


12.  rhava%  jaunadihi  -bood  glasan  kodi,  -aar  tauy%  beb 
wela  dim.  -nai  ovna  burij^hi.  -maayn  braav.  -maar  haylaa 
duad  alan.  doux  aku  vory-i  gaaylku  panad ;  douxsyt  banag 
byy^hi,  gltceux  nee  him%a.  -mivasunan  likjo-i  xiivood 
amaana  gaya,  :gaalixigaal  golugaar  rheenva  ua^o^amaan 
wynjoDgan  eira,  -a  rheeu  kalad  drosa  jana. 

13.  -radu  iiwedi  kaayl  ranud.  beedir'peej?  gora  at  vano^P 
rinig  bee])noi])   mendjo-i  -adi  newid  raayr.      -maax  taadan 

9.  I  am  after  tiring  on  my  knees  like  this;  better  with 
me  (=1  would  rather)  getting  standing  piece  littl.  Sit 
down  near  to  the  fire !  Make  (wil)  you  reach  the  hammer 
there  is  on  the  shelf  at  your  bed  P 

10.  Lock  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pocket  ! 
"Wrap  the  two  paper  news  here  in  themselvs,  and  put  stamp 
halfpenny  on  him.  Is  one  of  my  buttons  after  lozing  (=ha8 
been  lost)  ;  on-me  want  getting  his  sewing.  Better  to  you 
put  your  topcoat  around  you.  Will-lie  I  on  the  sofa  without 
pulling  (=taking  off)  my  clothes. 

11.  Am  I  never  washing  in  water  hot.  Finisht  to  me  and 
Richard  getting- wet  (=we  got  wet)  until  our  skins.  Put 
wood  on  the  fire,  if  goes  low.  Is  the  fire  just  with  .going- 
put  ;  need  to  me  putting  things  on  him,  befor  to  him  doing. 
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9.  (yr  ydwyf)  wedi  blino  ar  (fy)  ngliniau  fel  hyn ;  well 
genyf  ^ael  sefyll  dipiu  bach,  eisteddwoh  ilawr  yn  agos  i'r 
tan !  wnewch  chwi  ^yrhaedd  y  morthwyl  yna  sydd  ar  y  silff 
wrth  eich  pen  chwi  ? 

10.  cloiwch  y  drws,  a  rhoddwch  yr  agoriad  yn  eich  pocket  1 
lapiwch  y  ddau  hapur  newydd  yma  yn  eu  gilydd,  a  dorwch 
ystamp  dimai  arno  ef.  y  mae  un  o  raf/tymau  i  wedi  colli ; 
arnaf  fi  eisieu  cael  ei  wnio  ef.  well  i  chwi  roddi  eich  topcoat 
am  danoch.     mi  'orweddaf  fi  ar  y  sofa  heb  e/ynu  nillad. 

11.  fyddaf  fi  byth  yn  ymolchi  mewn  dwfr  poeth.  mi 
ddarfu  (i)  mi  a  Richard  wlychu  hyd  at  ein  crwyn.  dyro 
iren  ar  y  tan,  os  eiff  yn  isel.  mae  yr  tan  just  a  diffodd ; 
raid  i  mi  roddi  pethau  arno  ef,  cyn  iddo  ef  wneyd.  fyddwch 
chwi  yn  nmocio  ?  oes  genych  chwi  iatches  ?  nid  oes  genyf 
ddim  ond  un  niatchen,  (ni)  wnaiff  hi  ddim  goleuo ;  mae  hi 
wedi  tampio, 

12.  rhyfedd  iawn  ydyw  hi,  bod  (y)  gl^sa  yn  codi,  a'r 
tywydd  heb  wella  dim.  arnaf  fi  ofn  y  bwrw  hi.  mae  yn 
braf.  mae  yr  haul  yn  dyfod  allan.  dowch  acw  yfory  i  yael 
C2rj!>anaid ;  dowch  sut  iynag  bydd  hi,  gwlaw  neu  hindda. 
mi  fuaswn  iicio  i  chwi  fod  yma  yn  y  gauaf,  (i)  ^ael  i  chwi 
<7ael  golwg  ar  yr  hen /ynyddoedd  yma  yn  wynion  gan  eira,  a 
rhew  caled  dros  y  llynau. 

13.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  cael  yr  anwyd.  Jeth  ydyw  yr  peth 
goreu  at  ddannodd  ?     yr  unig  Jeth  wna  metulw  i  ydyw  newid 

Ar  you  smoking  (=do  you  s.)?  Ar-there  with  you  machesP 
Not  is- there  with-me  anything  but  one  mach.  Not  makes 
she  anything  lighting  (=it  will  not  light) ;  is  she  after 
damping. 

12.  Strange  very  is  she  (=it),  being  the  glass  rizing,  and 
the  wether  without  improving  anything.  On  me  fear  wil- 
rain  she. .  It-is  fine.  Is  the  sun  cuming  out.  Gum  here 
tomorrow  to  get  cupful  (=cup  of  tea) ;  cum  what  quality 
ever  is  she,  rain  or  wether-fine.  I- would-be  liking  to  you 
being  here  in  the  winter,  to  get  to  you  get  looking  on  the  old 
mountains  here  white  with  snow,  and  frost  hard  over  the 
lakes. 

13.  I  am  after  getting  the  cold  (=1  have  caught  c). 
What  thing  is  thing  best  to  toothake?      The  only  thing 
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edraxan  'Saa  jaun.  -maayoan  myndan  waayj>  waayj>.  coys 
arnoxi  eijjo  kasgy  ?  dooysamai  ^im  eijjo  .buuyd.  bee 
gauni-i  ginjo  h9i%ju  P  neuxi  dori  dipino  vara  menyni  mii, 
sgweluxan  ^aa.  neuxi  ^im  arosigaaylku  panado  dee'hevomiP 
-mi  glauis  ogla  gwair  truur  fenast.  welisi  monoxiana  kapal 
hei^ju.  -mi  ^arymi  vi/jo  fendjoxi  nynja.  xlauisi  monihian 
duadi  meun. 


14.  vel  daryxi  naxryni  !  -maayoan  rhava'8  jaun  eijjo 
gweld  bee'syyn  parsal.  gwelganovo  xiina  neeb  aral.  pryyn 
-adaxiin  likjo  era,  viianta  mraud  P  -adioan  fondo  vagyn  P 
tldi ;  maayoan  goblin  am  smokjo.  -maayn  edraxvel  tasa-i  am 
vuru.  ^ruug  jaungini  glauad.  -dadynhu  by))an  kwarvod 
heb  fryo.  byti  garuoo'Si  ouan  golir  samon,  -panoo^owedi-i 
vaxyo. 

15.  os'basuniin  gubod  pryyd'roy^axiin  duad,  -basunan 
edrax-am  danoxi  panoo^  gooytsan  pajjo.  duni  Sim  pryynadi 
watsian  jaunai  paid  jo.  vedridi  'novjo  ?  Siman  Saajaun. 
vedri  'dii  novjo  ?  :oo  medra.  ruanduyan  kovjo  moodi'wedi 
weldo. 

16.  pamna  tebux  rpanvyyS  ru-ynan  Jara4urJ>axi  P  -mi 
glauisax  maman  doydi'voodoan  saal.     welisi  rotjun  bee])ri 


wil-make  mending  me  is  changing  the  air.  Is  your  father 
looking  wel  very.  Is  he  going  wurse  wurse  (zzgetting  w. 
and  w.).  Is-there  on  you  want  sleeping  P  Not  is-there  on 
me  anything  want  food.  What  thing  shal-get  we  to  dinner 
today  P  Make  ( =  wil)  you  cut  piece  of  bred  butter  to  me,  if 
see-you  wel  (=if  you  pieaz).  Make  you  not  stay  to  get 
cupful  of  tea  with  me  P  Herd-I  (=perceivd)  smel  hay  thru 
the  window.  Saw  I  nothing  of  you  in  the  chapel  today. 
Finisht  to  me  missing  finding  you  in  one  place  (=1  coud  not 
find  you  anywhere).  Herd  I  nothing  of  her  cuming  within. 
14.  How  finisht  you  frightening  me  (=h.  y.  did  startl 
me) !  Is  he  wundrously  very  want  seeing  what  is  in  the  paroeU 
lietter  with  him  (=he  likes  better)  you  than  anyone  other. 
Which  the  one  ar  you  liking  best,  me  or  my  brother  P     Is 
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yr  air.  mae  eich  tad  yn  edrych  yn  dda  iawn.  mae  ef  yn 
myned  yn  waeth  waeth.  oes  arnoch  chwi  eisieu  cysgu  ? 
nid  oes  arnaf  fi  ddim  eisieu  bwyd.  heih  ^awn  ni  i  ^iniaw 
heddyw  ?  wnewch  chwi  ^ori  e/ipyn  o  fara  ymenyn  i  mi,  os 
gwelwch  yn  dda.  wnewch  chwi  ddim  arcs  i  ^ael  c//7?anaid  o 
Ae  hefo  mi?  mi  ^lywais  arogi  gwair  trwy'r  flTenestr.  (ni) 
welais  i  rao  honoch  chwi  yn  y  capel  heddyw.  mi  ddarfu(i) 
mi  iisiojfendio  chwi  yn  unlle.  (ni)  chlywais  i  mo  honi  hi  yn 
dyfod  imewn. 

14.  fel  darfu  chwi  wychryn  i !  mae  ef  yn  rhyfedd  iawn 
eisieu  gweled  6eth  sydd  yn  (y)  parcel,  gwell  ganddo  ef  chwi 
na  neb  arall.  pa  yr  un  ydych  chwi  yn  licio  'oreu,  myfi  ynte 
mrawd  ?  ydy w  ef  yn  fond  o  fygyxi  ?  ydyw  ;  mae  ef  yn 
goblin  am  smocio.  mae  yn  edrych  fel  pe  buasai  hi  am  fwrw. 
(y  mae  yn)  ddrwg  iawn  genyf  f/ly wed.  nid  ydynt  hwy  byth 
yn  cyfarfod  heb  ffraeo,  hity  garw  oedd  i  Owain  goWi  yr 
salmon,  pan  oedd  ef  wedi  ei  fachu  ef. 

15.  OS  buaswn  i  yn  gwybod  pa  ftryd  yr  oeddych  chwi  yn 
dyfod,  buaswn  yn  edrych  am  danoch  chwi  pan  oedd  (y)  goach 
yn  pnsio,  nid  wn  i  ddim  pa  yr  un  ydyw  fy  tcatch  yn  iawn  ai 
peidio.  /edri  di  noKo  ?  ddim  yn  dda  iawn.  /edri  di  nofio  ? 
o,  medraf.     ynawr  ydwyf  yn  cofio  wod  i  wedi  ei  weled  ef. 

16.  piiham  na  atebvvch  pan  fydd  rywun  yn  siarad  wrthych 
chwi?     mi  </lywais  eich  mam  yn  dyweyd  ei  fod  ef  yn  sal 


he  fond  of  smoke  ?  He-is  ;  is  he  goblin  about  smoking.  Is 
looking  as  if  wer  she  about  raining.  Is  bad  very  with  me 
hearing  (  =  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it).  Not  ar  they  ever  meeting 
without  quarreling.  Pity  ruf  was  to  Owen  lozing  the  salmon, 
when  was  he  after  his  hooking  of-him  ! 

15.  Jf  wer  I  knowing  what  time  wer  you  cuming,  I-had- 
been  looking  about  you  when  was  the  coach  passing.  Not 
know  I  anything  what  the  one  is  my  wach  right  or  abstain- 
ing (rrr  whether  my  w.  is  r.  or  not).  Canst  thou  swim  ?  Not 
wel  very.  Canst  thou  swim  P  0,  I-can.  Now  I-am 
reniombcring  my  being  after  his  seeing  (=that  I  hav  seen 
him). 

10.  Why  not  you-answer  when  is  sumone  speaking  to 
you  ?     I  herd  your  mother  saying  his  being  il.     Not  saw  I 
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Doyd,  -velmaay  paubwedimyndi  b!l8Jo-igily%.  danaadi  gwai]> 
rfadi,  -adi  taulyryu  snaipsat  hunar  la},  -a  xarjo  strdyono 
i^U  dyy  ill*  W*  -maay  hynaan  %igono  vrekwast'ganynhu. 
-mi  glau-isda  banasdiana  fair,  -vela  me^wisti,  -a  lauaro 
bej>a  druug.  -neuxi  Saydur))a-i,  -osba^aiaa  me)>yur]^  Jarad ! 
paidjuxa  Jarad  moor  vyan  :  dalai  moox  daaltxi.  :oos 
giiuoxila  ])ara-i  vyndiir  poost  ?     ooys ;  :dama  nbu. 


17.  .-raidini  w8i)>joan  galad,  :traa  byy'Sbian  dauyS  braav. 
kletan  byyd  w8i)>juui  ruan,  kantan  byydvyy^hi  droso^. 
-vasan'bee)?  daa,  -peebasa  pauban  edrax  arooli  vysnasi 
hynau,  -a  faidjo medljohevo bysnas  pobol  eril.  ulux  vel'maa 
naku  myndiir  avon  drosi  sgidja!  yyn  "kej^inadio.  waayj> 
deydur))  garaga  )>ulanibi  muuyna  deydur))ovo  am  bdidjo. 
-maar  hogynnaan  gandyn  jauno  neyd  beemaa-i  vamoan 
gaijjoganovo.  nai)?  ruba)>ii  bobol  erilmeu  mynyd.  rhesum 
•daa  pam.  xaij^o  'Sim  kainjoggini  vam ;  -ak  vala  k9i]>o 
gainjojggin  rhainy  -nee  glapo  Jugur  gwyn ;  -ak  velmaay 
paubau  gubod,  -maay  plan  tan  fond  jawno  Jugur. 


18.  branis  baaro  egidja-iir  ena))  aku.  rbeeoo^i  briiso  ? 
dveijjux.  xwee  suit.  am  xwee  xaiujogan  yux  keesi-o  ; 
-roySanhuan  govyn  sai]?  suit  am  danovo.    vaintadir  menig(a)- 


ever  fusbiou  what  ever,  how  is  everyone  after  going  to-giv- 
pils-to  (=chaf )  each  other.  There  is  occupation  sum  ( =of  sum 
peple),  is  throwing  sum  cuts  at  this-one  and  the  other,  and 
carrying  stories  from  one  house  to  the  other.  Is  that  enuf 
of  brekfast  with  (  =  for)  them.  I  herd  thy  history  in  the 
fair,  how  gottest-drunk  tliou,  and  many  of  things  bad. 
Make  you  tel  to  me,  if  shuU-be  I  failing  (make  mistakes)  at 
speaking  !  Abstain  with  speaking  so  quick  :  not  can  I  an}'- 
thing  you  understand.  Is- there  with  you  letters  to  go  to  the 
post  ?     There  is  ;  here  they. 

17.  Need  to  us  working  hard,  whilst  wil-be  she  wether  fine. 
Hardest  in  world  (=the  harder)  work  w^e  now,  soonest  in  world 
wil-be  she  over.  Would-be  thing  good,  if  would-be  every- 
one looking  after  his  buziness  of-himself,  and  abstain  meddl- 
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(ni)  welaia  i  erioed  faihion  fcelh  erioed,  fel  mae  pawb  wedi 
myned  i  hi'/gro  en  gilydd.  dyna  ydyw  gwailh  rhai,  ydyw 
toflu  ryw  utiipft  at  hwii  a'r  Hall,  a  chin'o  ifreaon  o  naill  t/y  i'r 
Halt,  mite  liyiiy  ya  ddigon  o  freakfmt  ganddynt  hwy,  mi 
(7lywaia  dy  banes  di  yn  y  ,/faiV,  fel  y  meddwaist  li,  a  llawcr  O 
fiethau  drwg.  wuowch  chwi  ddyweyd  wrthyf  fi,  oa  byddaf 
fi  yn  metliu  with  siarad  !  peidiwcli  a  siarad  mor  fiian  :  nid 
allaf  fi  mo  eich  deall  chwi.  oes  genych  chwi  lythyniu  i 
fjned  i'r /lOK^?     oes;  dyma  hwy, 

17.  raid  i  ni  weitliio  yn  paled,  tra  bydd  hi  yn  rfywydd 
braf.  caletftf  yn  byd  weithiwn  ni  ynawr,  cyntaf  yn  byd  fydd 
hi  rfrosodd.  fiiasai  yn  teth  da,  pe  buaaai  pawb  yn  edrych  ar 
ol  i/uiiness  ei  hun,  a  pheidio  medlio  hefo  businrg»  pobol  ereill. 
welwcb  fel  mae  hwn  acw  myned  i'r  afon  tfroa  ei  esgidiail  ! 
Tin  cetbin  ydyw  o.  (ni)  waeth  dyweyd  wrlh  pareg  a  thwU 
ynddi  bi  mwy  na  dyweyd  wrlho  of  am  ieidio.  mae  yr  bogyij 
yna  yn  i/yndyu  iawn  o  wneyd  fiotb  mae  ei  /am  ef  yn  (ei) 
^feisio  ganddo  ef.  wna  rywbetb  i  6obI  ereiil  mewn  minute, 
rhc-vnn  da  pahara.  cbuiff  ef  ddim  ceiniog  gan  ei^m  ;  ac  fe 
allai  caiff  ef  peiniog  gan  (y)  rhai  hyny  neu  g/«p  o  sugar 
gwyn  ;  ac  fel  mae  pawb  yn  gwybod,  mae  plant  yn  fond  iawu 
o  utigar. 

18,  firynais  bnr  o  esgidiau  i'r  'eneth  acw.  beth  oedd  ei 
bri's  ef?  ilyfekiicch.  cbwe  BwUt.  am  cbwe  cheiniog  yn 
uwch  cefaia  i  ef ;   yr  oeddynt  bwy  yn  gofyn  saitb  swlIl  am 


ing  with  buziness  peple  other.  See  bow  is  tbis-one  there  going 
into  the  river  over  his  boots  !  One  ugly  (=a  bad  nn)  is  be. 
Not  wurse  saying  to  stone  and  (=wilh)  bole  in  her  mor  than 
Baying  to  him  about  abstaining.  la  the  boy  there  obstinate 
very  of  doing  what  is  his  mother  requesting  with  him. 
Wil-do  Bumthing  to  (=for)  peple  other  within  minute. 
Keazon  good  what-canz  (=why).  Gets  he  not  penny  with 
(=:from)  bis  mother;  but  it  can  (  =  perhaps)  gets  be  penny 
with  the  sum  tboze  (—them)  or  lump  sugar  whit«;  and  as  is 
everyone  knowing,  is  children  fond  very  of  sugar. 

IK,  I-bogbtpairof  boots  to  the  girl  there  (=^  for  my  daughter 
at  home).  What  was  his  price  P  Gess.  Six  shilling.  For 
six  penny  higher  got  I  him  ;  wer  they  asking  seven  shilling 
for  him.    AVIiut  quantity  ar  the  gloves  theze  costing?    Three 
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inaan  kostjo  P  trii  sulta  duya  diraa.  os  kamuxi  %ay  $usin, 
keuxnhuan  laio  root,  daraar  arjan  ;  -adynfauaQ  jaun  P  ool 
rait,  vedruxi  newid  hanar  sovran  hevomiP;  doosgini  ^iiu 
arjan  gwynjon  hevomi  ruan.     naa'vedrav. 

19.  -08  ooysarnoxi  eijjoruba)?,  dimond  deyd.  -adi  ruuniian 
barodP;  -nai  oijjo  myndi  qwely.  -nai  ovnbood  qwely  heb 
neydato. 

20.  :bora  daa  !  :pnaun  dtia!  syt  radaxi  heKju  P  rait 
•^aa  )>aqkju;  -ada  'xiinoo  leeu  hoi'SjuP  byyr  •'8aa,  ])ankju. 
douxi  edrax  am  danoni  ynryu  adag  likjuxi.  -mi  %oov, 
-nos  daux  I 

Dialogs  and  Descriptions. 

21.  iradaniinkaayl  tau-y^  "braav  ruan.  adan:  tau-y'S  daa 
jaun,  ondboodhiwedimynda  mhelaar  vluy'Syn  kyni  gaaylo: 
-dadir  hanasyyn  vyu  ^imwedi  gweld  tauy'S  debig.  -byy'S 
kooydma-an  buru-i  dail  ninjon  deeg :  -maa'ryu  xadigo  %aila 
kooyd  bedu  wedi  6ar))jo-an  barod. 

22.  pryydadaxi  am  ^exrahevor  gwair  leni  P  wel  Sexrun 
mhenryu  usnos  ato.  -maar  knayaan  gorvodboodan  'he\ 
leni,  axosdoo^  gwair  ^iraan  tavy  tanan^i  we^ar.  -maahiia 
tavyan  'jaun  ruan.  -maanhuwedi  dexra  arnovo  ers  ty-apa 
))evnosi   laurna,   -ond   xadig   jaunmaanbuwedigaayli    meun 


shilling  and  two  {/em.)  and  halfpenny.  If  take  you  two 
duzn,  you-wil-get  them  less  of  fourpense.  Here  the  silver 
(=muuey);  ar  they  right?  All  right.  Can  you  change  half 
sovrein  with  me  ? ;  not  is  there  with  me  anything  muney 
white  (= silver)  with  me  now.     Not  I-ean. 

19.  If  there-is  on  you  want  anything,  nothing  but  saying 
(=:only  say  so).  Is  my  room  of-me  redyp;  on  me  want 
going  to  my  bed.  On  me  fear  being  my  bed  without  making  yet. 

20.  Morning  good  I  Evening  good!  What  quality  ar 
you  today  P  Right  wel,  thank  you  ;  ar  you  rather  lively  to- 
day  P  Tolerably  wel,  thank  you.  Cum  to  see  about  us  any 
time  like  you.     I-wil-cum.     Night  good  to  you  ! 
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dano  ef.  /aint  ydyw  yr  menyg  yma  jrn  castiof  tri  swUt  a 
dwy  a  dimai.  os  cymerwch  ohwi  ddau  ddozen^  oewoh  hwy 
yn  llai  o  Wot  dyma'  r  arian ;  ydynt  hwy  yn  iawn  P  all 
right,  /edrwch  chwi  newid  haner  sovereign  hefo  mi  P ;  nid 
oes  genyf  ddim  arian  gwynion  hefo  mi  jmawr.     na  Jedrat. 

19.  03  oes  arnoch  chwi  eisieu  rywbeth,  dim  ond  dyweyd, 
ydyw  room  i  yn  iarod  P ;  amaf  fi  eisieu  myned  i  (fy)  ngwely. 
amaf  fi  ofn  bod  ngwely  heb  wneyd  eto. 

20.  boreu  da  I  prydnawn  da !  (pa)  sat  yr  ydyoh  ohwi 
heddy w  ?  right  dda,  thank  you  ;  ydyoh  chwi  yn  *o  'lew 
heddy w  P  &ur  dda,  fhaiik  you.  dowch  i  edrybh  am  danom 
ni  unry w  adeg  liciwcA  ohwi.     mi  ddofl     nos  da  i  chwi ! 


21.  yr  ydym  ni  yn  cael  tywydd  brqf  ynawr.  ydym  : 
tywydd  da  iawn,  ond  bod  hi  wedi  myned  yn  mhell  ar  y 
flwyddyn  cyn  ei  ^ael  ef :  nid  ydyw  yr  hynaf  sydd  yn  fyw 
ddim  wedi  gweled  tywydd  dehig.  bydd  (y)  coed  yma  yn 
bwrw  eu  dail  yn  union  rfeg :  (y)  mae  ry w  ychydig  o  ddail  y 
coed  bedw  wedi  syrthio  yn  darod. 

22.  pa  ^ryd  ydych  chwi  am  ddechreu  hefo  *r  gwair  eleni  P 
tceii,  ddechreu  wn  yn  mhen  ryw  wythnos  eto.  (y)  mae  y 
cynauaf  yn  gorfod  bod  yn  bell  eleni,  achos  nid  oedd  y  gwair 
ddim  yn  tyfu  tan  yn  ddiweddar.  mae  hi  yn  tyfu  yn  iawn 
ynawr.      (y)  maent  hwy  wedi  dechreu  arno  ef  er  ys  tua 


21.  Ar  we  getting  wether  fine  now.  We-ar :  wether  fine 
very,  except  being  her  after  going  far  on  the  year  before  his 
getting  (=except  that  we  ar  late  in  getting  it) :  not  is  the 
oldest  is  alive  anything  after  seeing  wether  similar.  Wil-be 
the  trees  here  casting  their  leavs  at  onse :  is  sum  few  of  leavs 
the  trees  birch  after  falling  alredy. 

22.  What  time  ar  you  about  beginning  with  the  hay  this- 
year  ?  Wei,  we-shal-begin  in  hed  sum  week  yet  (=in 
about  a  w.).  Is  the  harvest  being-obliged  to-be  far  (=late) 
this-year,  cauz  not  was  the  hay  anything  growing  wel  until 
lately.  Is  she  growing  wel  now.  Ar  they  after  beginning 
on  him  siuse  towards  (=about)  fortnight  down  there,  but  liU 
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iito.  -duyiin  me'lSiiIma  huna  bunadir  tnuya  ar  oolfaevor 
gwairi  vaiiyma.  sanuDJ  ronyn  :-raa  famtoEn  vaur  iaun. 
damar  Tarmwyr  muy-awedi  dexra  aar  yydan  barod,  -akwedi 
kaayl  jau-aro  hunui  nieun.  -ak  o8  dail  xadig  ato,  -byylS 
knsya-i  giid  droso^  am  leai.  ran  hany  dooB  dim  rhava% 
-bood  tern  par  moor  'Saa  amynhu. 


23.  syt  fair  iiaa)>hi  hai^juP  fair^aajaun;  mynd  jaanar 
warjiag,  bee'Saryxi  brany  hai^ju  ?  branis  uuyjiorai  beapjon, 
-a  duuy  vyux.  -adu  ioaan  nie^ul  ama  fair  neaa,  -akan  me^iil 
gwer)>yryu  lotavyginii,  OB  kaa-i  briisgo  'Sua  am  danynbu. 
-raa  honoan  byr  vyan  ato.  paa  ^yySoor  miia  raaahi,  daydux? 
railar  bamjiag.  kojaoxi  naruiia  vasuxiwedi  duadanhu  bsifiju, 
-doo^  dim  posib :  -ooniia  rhyy  brasyrhevor  gwair,  -s  bi^a- 
wedi  gnoyd  durnod  moor  braav,  -axiti  ina  dipino  wai)>, 
fiytoo^  'mooxan  gwer]<y  hai^ju  P  xiidig  jauno  ovynoo'S 
arnyiibu.  vainta  puuyaadynhu  ruan  ari  traayd  ?  -ryu 
roota  farliqnee  roota  dima,  waijija  boob  ayt.  welis  yynaB 
kaayl  groota  "Jiair  farliq  baiBju. 


24.  -maar  dyySiinba  rbny  naru  ruan.  adi;  maay-o  :  -maa 
-biiin  dexra  nosi  tya  saij) ;  tok  iaun  belaxraivyy^  noos 
kyyiluar  dyy15.  -byj-^iiin  amear  ^igon  an  ivir ;  -ond  welgin 
lauariSi   voodvcly.      -maan   amsar    bejax    troir   byxod  iir 

very  nr  tbey  after  his  getting  in  yet.  Am  I  thinking  that 
this  and  this  (=bo  and  so)  is  the  most  behind  with  hay  up 
here.  Not  would-be-surprized  I  grain  (=:at  all):  is  his  tiirm 
big  very.  Here  farmers  biggest  utter  beginning  on  the  eora 
alrody,  and  after  getting  much  of  him  in.  And  if  [the 
wether]  holds  litl  stil,  wil-be  harvest  together  (=all)  over  fop 
this-year.  Share  of-that  (  =  8o)  not  is-there  any  wnnder 
being  temper  so  good  on  them. 

2'j.  What-qualily  fair  made  she  to  dayP  Fair  good  very; 
going  mueh  on  call,  Wliat  finisht  to  you  buying  today  f 
1-boght  eiglit  of  sum  dry,  and  two  cow.  Am  I  thinking 
about  the  liiir  next,  and  thinking  selling  sum  lot  i«  with-ne^ 
if  get  I  price  rather  good  for  them.    Is  afae  rather  aoun 


aoun  yet  ] 
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pythefaos  ilawr  yna,  ond  yohydig  iawn  maent  hwy  wedi  (ei) 
^ael  imewQ  eto.  (yr)  ydwyf  fi  yn  meddwl  nud  hwn  a  hwn 
ydy  w  y  mwyaf  ar  ol  hefo  *r  gwair  ilyny  yma.  (ni)  synwn  i 
'ronyn :  (y)  mae  fferm  ef  yn  ^wr  lawn,  dyma  ffemvwjx 
mwyaf  wedi  dechreu  ar  yr  yd  yn  iarod,  ac  wedi  oael  llaww 
o  hwnw  imewn.  ac  os  deil  ychydig  eto,  bydd  cynanaf  igyd 
drosodd  am  eleni.  ran  hyny  nid  oes  dim  rhyfedd  bod  temper 
mor  dda  amynt  hwy. 

23.  sut  J^air  wnaeth  hi  heddyw  P  ffiiir  dda  iawn ;  myned 
iawn  ar  wartheg.  (pa)  beth.  ddarfu  i  chwi  iryna  heddyw  P 
irynais  wyth  o  rai  heepion,  a  dwy  fuwclL  (yr)  ydwyf  ina 
yn  meddwl  am  y  ffair  nesaf,  aq  yn  meddwl  gwerthn  rjrw  M 
sydd  genyf ,  os  caf  fi  hris  go  dda  am  danynt  hwy.  (y)  mae 
hono  yn  bur  fuan  eto.  pa  ddydd  o^r  mis  mae  hi,  dywedwohP 
yr  ail-ar-6ymtheg.  collasoch  chwi  yn  'arw  na  foasech  wedi 
dyfod  a  hwy  heddyw.  nid  oedd  ddim  hoseibk :  oeddwn  i  yn 
rhy  irysur  hefo  'r  gwair,  a  hithau  wedi  gwneyd  diwmod  mor 
brqf,  a  chan  innau  ^ipin  o  waith.  sat  oedd  mooh  yn  gwerthu 
heddyw  ?  ychydig  iawn  o  *olyn  oedd  arnynt  hwy.  (pa) 
/aint  y  pwys  ydynt  hwy  ynawr  ar  eu  traed  P  ry w  *roai  a . 
ffyrling  neu  Woat  a  dimai,  weithiau  6ob  sut.  welais  un  yn 
cael  groat  a  thair  ffyrling  heddyw. 

24.  mae  y  dydd  yn  byrhau  yn  'arw  ynawr.  ydyw ;  (y) 
mae  ef :  (y)  mae  hi  yn  dechreu  nosi  tua  saith ;  too  iawn 
iellach  mi  fydd  nos  cyd  a'r  dydd.  bydd  yn  amser  ddigon 
annifyr ;   ond  well  gan  lawer  iddi  fod  felly,      (y)  mae  jrn 


(=:now).  What  day  of  the  month  is  she  (=:the  fair),  say- 
you  !  The  second  on  fifteen.  Lost  you  mfly  (=:greatly) 
that-not  wer-you  after  cuming  with  (=bring)  them  today. 
Not  was  anything  possibl :  was  I  too  buzy  with  the  hay,  and 
she  after  making  day  so  fine,  and  with  me  (=1  had)  piece 
of  work.  What  quality  was  pigs  selling  today  P  Litl  very 
of  asking  was  on  them.  What  the  pound  ar  they  now  on 
their  feet  P  Sum  fourpense  (= about  f.)  and  farthing  or  four- 
pense  and  halfpenny,  times  each  how  (sumtimes  the  one,  s.  the 
other).  I-saw  one  getting  fourpense  and  three  farthing  today. 
24.  Is  the  day  shortning  rufly  now.  He-is;  is  he:  is  she 
beginning  being-night  towards  seven  ;  soon  very  further 
(=:now)  wil-be  night  equal  with  the  day.    Wil-be  time  ennf 

Fhil.  Trans.  lS8a.84.  32 
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adlo^  ;    -maar    borvawedila   mhay,   -akmaanhuan    myndar 
xadigo  laay)). 

25.  ooysamoxi  ^ira  oijjo  kii  devaid  P  -maayma  ormodo 
honynhu.  -mi  vyy^  tpal  kuuna  qhapal  kerig  usnosi  'Sooy. 
-maa  day-o  guun  oor  nantmaan  mynd  ano.  -mi  gdi]>a  gora 
lauaro  wobr. 

26.  -maa  bee%  gelartan  lee  da  jauni  sgota,  ond  kaayl 
taklapur  pasol  at  hany.  -byy^  sesnbri  ))iljadan  dexra-o 
vlaayn  sesn  samon.  panbyy%  'samonsan  dexra  duadiir  avon, 
-byy'S  muuy-o  sgota-ani  hiinagiina  lana,  -abyyS  sport  jauni 
gaayl  ambali  'Surnod.  yyn  djynan  sgota  yyn  bora  ar  lan'Uyn 
dinas  arooli%i  livo  noson  gynt,  -ag  anta  ano  ar  dorjada  dyy% 
erbyn  ty-a  deegoor  gloox  bora  ;  -roo'S  ganovo  'bedwaro 
saraons,  boob  yyn  ty-a  ))rii  fuuysar  'Seeg.  danar  sport  ora 
gavud  leni  ato  ati  gily'S.  -maan  govyn  kaayl  takla  kravjon 
jauni  drio  dalnhu-an  yynoor  lana.  -dadi  %iman  drast 
sgota  heban  ganta  gaayl  gen  war  samon,  -a  xan  }aa))o  lain 
ur))a  riil,  -ganpan  vyy^'S  yyngo  vaurwedi  baxy,  -maan  Juuro 
vyndago  'Soygjani  bedwar  ygjano  lainalanar  ynwa))  heb 
stop  jo. 

27.  -radu  iiwedi  tori  blaayn  qenwar,  -ond  urj>  luk  -maa 
gini  yyn  arali  roiani  leevo.  welinii  gamyd  kjafan  ]ee 
rbuyd.      golis    samon    ur)>nag    oo%na    neeb    nagos    atai-i 


unplezant ;  but  better  with  many  to  her  being  so  Is  time 
now  to  turn  the  cows  to  the  aftergrass  ;  is  the  pasture  after 
gettiDg-sharp,  and  ar  they  going  on  litl  of  milk. 

2o.  Is-there  on  you  nothing  want  dog  sheep  (piur.)?  Is 
here  too  many  of  them.  Wil-be  trial  dogs  in  Capel  Cerig 
week  to  yesterday.  Is  two  of  dogs  of  the  valley  here  going 
there.     Wil-get  the  best  much  of  reward. 

26.  Is  Beddgelert  place  good  very  to  fishing,  but  getting 
(=if  only  you  get)  tackls  suitabl  to  that.  Is  seazon  trouts 
beginning  befor  seazon  salmon.  When  is  salmons  beginning 
cuming  to  the  river,  is  mor  of  fishing  in  her  than  in  the 
lakes,  and  is  sport  good  to  get  sum  to  day.  One  man  fishing 
one  morning  on  shore  lake  Dinas  after  to  her  flooding  night 
befor,  and  he  there  on  break  the  day  towards  ten  (=til  about) 
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amser  iellach  troi  y  buchod  i'r  adladd ;  (y)  mae  y  iorfa  wedi 
Uymfaau,  ac  (y)  maent  fawy  yn  myned  ar  ycbydig  o  laethu 

25.  (a)  oes  arnoch  chwi  ddim  eisieu  ci  defaid  P  (y)  mae 
yma  'ormod  o  honynt  hwj.  -mi  fydd  trial  own  yn  Nghapel 
Gerig  wythnos  i  ddoe.  (y)  mae  dau  o  gwa,  o'r  nant  yma  yn 
myned  yno.     mi  gdiS  y  goreu  lawer  o  wobr. 

26.  (y)  mae  Beddgelert  yn  lie  da  iawn  i  iysgota,  ond  ca^l 
tachu  pwrpasol  at  hyny.  (y)  bydd  season  brithylliaid  yn 
dechreu  oflaen  season  samon.  pan  bydd  samons  yn  decbreu 
dyfod  i'r  afon,  bydd  mwy  o  iysgota  ynddi  hi  nag  yn  y 
llynau,  a  bydd  sport  iawn  i  ^ael  ambell  i  ddiwrnod*  un  dyn 
yn  pysgota  un  boreu  ar  Uan  Uyn  Dinas  ar  ol  iddi  life  noson 
^ynt,  ac  yntau  yno  ar  (Jbri^d  y  dydd  erbyn  tua  deg  o'r  ^locb 
boreu ;  yr  oedd  ganddo  ef  iedwar  o  samons^  boh  an  tua  thrii 
phwys  ar  ddeg.  dyna  sport  'ora  ^afwyd  eleni  eto  at  ei  gilydd. 
(y)  mae  yn  gofyn  eael  taclau  cryfion  iawn  i  drib  dal  hwy  yn 
un  o'r  Ilynau.  nid  ydyw  ddim  yn  drti«t  pysgota  heb  yn 
^yntaf  (/ael  genwair  samon^  a  cban  llath  o  line  wrth  y  reel^ 
gan  pan  fydd  un  go /awr  wedi  bachu,  (y)  mae  yn  svre  o 
,/yned  ag  o  ddeugain  i  iedwar  ugain  o  line  allan  ar  unwaith 
heb  stopio, 

27.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  tori  blaen  (fy)  ngenwair,  ond  wrth  Itcc 
(y)  mae  genyf  un  arall  i  roddi  yn  ei  le  ef.  well  i  ni  ^meryd 
caf  yn  lie  rhwyd.     ^oUais  sanwn  wrth  nag  oedd  yna  neb  yn 


of  the  clock  morning ;  was  with  him  four  of  salmons,  each 
one  towards  three  pounds  on  ten .  (=thirteen  pounds).  There 
sport  best  was-got  this-year  yet  to  one-another  (=at  onse). 
Is  asking  (=it  is  required)  getting  tackls  strong  very  to  try 
caching  them  in  one  of  the  lakes.  •Not  is  anything  reliabl 
fishing  without  first  getting  rod  salmon,  and  hundred  yard 
of  line  at  the  winch,  with  (=becauz)  when  is  one  rather 
big  after  hooking,  is  sure  of  going  with  from  forty  to  four 
twenty  (= eighty)  [yards]  of  line  out  on  one-time  without 
stopping. 

27.  I  am  after  breaking  point  my  rod,  but  thru  luck  is 
with- me  one  other  to  put  in  his  place,  fietter  to  us  taking 
gaff  in  place  [landing-] net.  I- lost  salmon  thru  that-not  waa 
there  anyone  near  to  me  to  gaff  him  to  me.     On  me  need  get 
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•gjafjovo-i  mil.  -nai  oijjo  kaayl  •kjastin :  yynga  tiolig,  heb 
vood  rhyy  deeunee  ryy  vain,  -maar  blyan  rait  '8aa,  ond 
-maar  gatan'byyr  wanani  bon  :  -maawedi  sigoan  barod.  syt 
bljryadir  goraP  -rhai  |uydjontarbai  koxjonsy^an  tare  ora. 
-maa  lauarwedi  deydur)>a-i  -vooda  blyan  -maanhuani  aluan 
-gooxa  von'Syan  yyn  '8aa  jaun  :  syt  yynadi  bono  P  -maan- 
huan  debigvelmaanhuankaali  galu — blainanhuan  goxjon,  -ai 
bonanhuan  %yon. 

28.  paidjuxa  foa]>idim,  -neemi  drauxan  rhyy  sadyn,  nes  tyr 
raval.  -mivyy8  ambal  yynan  iididjoata  blyan,  -ond  'Simani 
xamydhi,  -ak  velybaSan  namal  jaun  -kaayli  baxyo^i  ajan 
rula.  -ond  panba^anhuwedi  baxyo%i  a]an,  -maanhuan 
stouto  vlau-an  :  -ba%anan  huuyoor  hanarbee]'  banag  kyni 
kaaylnhuiir  Ian,  -naafee'basanhuwedi  baxyani  kega.  pam  P 
08  by'Sanhuwedi  baxyani  kega,  -byyS  raidi'Synhu  gadu-i 
kegaan  gorad,  -ak  wedynbyyS  duuranmyndi  meun,  -akani 
bo'Sinhuan  vy-an. 

29.  leemaar  en  war  ganoxi  P :  welishi  moni  ganoxiers  'troo 
ruan.  wel,  naavyorai  ^im  ar  lynan  sgota-ars  talum  jaun  : 
-dadir  kuux,  -vaSunian  arvar  gamyd,  'Simyu  gaayl  ruan, 
-adadi  'Sim  gwerj?  heb  guux  ar  lyn,  -os  naavyy8hian  wynt 
kryyjaun.  sgotaan  ravon  dipyn  woi)>ja,  traa  by-ohinoo 
launo  %uur ;  -ond  ruandoos  dim  duuran  bono ;  -a  dunian 
byyd  bee  naa-i,  -os  naa  sgota-i  'noos  W9i)>ja  hevo  'piyy. 


cast :  one  medium,  without  being  too  thick  nor  too  slender. 
Is  the  fether  [  =  fly]  right  good,  but  is  the  gut  rather  weak 
in  her  stump:  she-is  after  bruizing  alredy.  What  quality 
fethers  ar  the  bestP  Sum  brown  or  sum  red  ar  striking 
(=take)  best.  Is  many  after  saying  to  me  being  the  fether 
ar  they  calling  *  cochybondu '  one  good  very :  what  quality 
one  is  she  P  Ar  they  like  as  ar  they  getting  their  calling — 
their  points  red,  and  their  stumps  black. 

28.  Abstain  with  getting-hot  anything  (= getting  excited), 
or  you-wil-stvike  too  sudden,  until  (=so  that)  breaks  the 
hold.  Is  sura  one  jumping  at  the  fether,  but  not  takinj^ 
her,  and  so  ar  often  very  getting  their  hooking  outside 
sum  where.      But  when  ar  they  alter  hooking  outside,  ar 
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agos  ataf  fi  i  gaffi-o  ef  i  mi  arnof  fi  eisiea  oSiel  casting :  un 
(/anolig,  heb  fod  rby  dew  neu  ly^kin.  (y)  mae  j  61uen  righi 
dda,  ond  (y)  mae  j  gyien  bar  wan  yu  ei  bon :  (y)  mae  wedi 
sigo  yn  iarod.  (pa)  sut  bin  ydyw  y  goreu  P  rhai  llwydion 
ynte  rhai  cochion  sydd  yn  taro  ^oreo.  (y)  mae  Uawer  wedi 
dyweyd  wrthyf  fifod  y  Aluen  maent  hwy  yn  ei  'alw  yn  ^och- 
y-fon-ddu  yn  un  dda  iawn :  (pa)  sut  un  ydyw  bono  P  (y) 
maent  hwy  yn  ofobig  fel  (y)  maent  bwy  yn  cael  eu  galw — (eu) 
blaenau  hwy  yn  ^^ochion,  a'u  bonau  bwy  yn  dduon. 

28.  peidiwcb  a  pboetbi  dim,  neu  mi  darawcb  yn  rby 
sudden,  nes  tyr  yr  'afael.  mi  fydd  ambell  an  yn  neidio  at  y 
Muen,  ond  ddim  yn  ei  ebymeryd  hi,  ac  felly  byddan  yn  ami 
iawn  yn  cael  eu  bachu  oddiallan  rywle.  ond  pan  byddant 
hwy  wedi  bachu  oddiallan,  (y)  maent  hwy  yn  stout  oflawan : 
(y)  byddant  yn  hwy  o'r  haner  ietbiynag  cyn  eu  cael  hwy  i*r 
'Ian,  na  phe  buasent  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau.  pabam  P 
OS  byddant  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau,  bydd  (yn)  raid 
iddynt  hwy  ^adw  eu  eegau  yn  agored,  ae  wedi  hyny  (y)  bydd 
dwfr  yn  myned  imewn,  ac  yn  eu  boddi  hwy  yn  fuan. 

29.  (yn)  mha  le  (y)  mae  yr  'enwair  genych  chwiP:  (ni) 
welais  hi  mo  honi  genych  chwi  er  ys  tro  ynawr.  fcell^  na 
fum  i  ddim  ar  y  llyn  301  pysgota  er  ys  talm  iawn  :  nid  ydyw 
y  cwch,  fyddwn  i  yn  arfer  (ei)  gymeryd,  ddim  iV  ^ael 
ynawr,  a  nid  ydyw  ddim  gwerth  heb  ^ch  ar  y  llyn,  os  na 
fydd  hi  yn  wynt  cryf  iawn.  pysgota  yn  yr  afon  rfipyn 
weithiauy  tra  bu  hi  yn  'o  lawn  o  ddwfr;  ond  ynawr  nid  oes 

they  brave  exceedingly :  ar  longer  of  the  half  anyhow  (=:at 
least)  befor  their  getting  (=they  ar  got)  to  the  shore,  than 
if  wer  they  after  hooking  in  their  mouths.  Wbat-cauzP 
If  ar  they  after  hooking  in  their  mouths,  is  want  to  them 
keeping  their  mouths  open,  and  after  that  is  water  going 
inside,  and  drowning  them  soon. 

29.  In  what  place  is  the  rod  with  you  (=:your  rod)  P:  not 
I-saw  her  anything  of-her  with  you  since  turn  (=for  sum 
time)  now.  Wei,  not  was  I  anything  on  the  lake  fishing 
sinse  while  very  (=for  a  long  time) :  not  is  the  boat,  was  1 
being-in-the-habit  his  taking  anything  to  his  getting  (=to 
be  got)  now,  and  not  is  anything  worth  without  boat  on  the 
lake,  if  not  is  she  wind  strong  very.     Fishing  in  the  river 
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rsgota  noosmaar  sgotwvr  ama-i  giid  roan,  paubanmyndi 
laurama  kaota-i  &r8tjo-i  bal.  wedynan  Tano  am  %aajnee 
dair  aur  heb  sarlyd  rryii  ber.  -an  sgota-ari  hista  W9i)ija» 
-nes'ba^anhuwedi  stifjo.  usnos  *%niagadir  usnoama  hevyd : 
-maahi  moor  olahevor  lavad.  goran  byrdpo  da]aboobi, 
osbyy^  duuraa  isaljaun.  -bYY%  moor  daa-vl  amba}i  droo, 
-nes'ba^Sanhuan  gldvo  knola  ur}>  %uad  adra,  nieemi*Ya%anari 
truyna  namal  jaun,  -ari  penameon  tumpa)>o  %rain  droo  ara}, 
-nee  drosiyu  glogun  nee  gily*^,  -nee-i  traaydmennrhTU  dul. 
sar}Jo¥  y3m  ynwaj'o  benryu  gloguni  lauri  ganol  pnl  drosi 
benai  glystja,  -a  danaleeroo^oan  *xweT}>in  wedyo. 


Stories, 
-a  goog. 

30.  -Too¥  poboldol  ^elanan  Talx  jaonoor  *goog,  -pan 
glausonhuhi  troo  kantari  ooyd»  -ak  *>^iman  Iikjo-i%i  Tyndo^i 
ano-i  stinjog.  -akmi  ndy|*on  glau^  ^'TT^  ^^^  draua 
bulxgar  ^inanyu  xaduno,  -akay]H>ni  watj'ohi.  -and  bedo%a 
googdros  dopa  klau¥.  -akroo¥  pauban  gtr^y^i :  **  dasa  "yyn 
rirasganan  rhagor,  •Tasahi  '^iman  niynd."  -maanhuan  gala 
poboMol  ¥elanan  'gogjad  arool  hany. 


piece  times  (=a  litl  SQmtimet»\  whilst  was  she  rather  fill 
of  water ;  but  now  not  is-ther^  any  water  in  her ;  and  not 
know  I  in  the  world  what  thing  shal-do  I,  if  not  fish  I 
night  times  ^=sumtimes)  with  worm.  Fishing  night  ar  the 
fishermen  here  together  (=all)  now.  All  going  down  for 
the  first  to  take-first  the  pool.  After  that  in  the  place  there 
for  two  or  three  hours  without  moving  the  one  leg.  Fiahiiiff 
on  their  seat  tiroes,  til  ar  they  after  stiffening.  Week  bad 
is  the  week  here  also :  is  she  so  light  with  moon.  Beat  in 
^the^  world  the  darkest  is  she,  if  is  the  water  low  Teiy.  Is 
so  dark  sum  to  turn  ^=sumtimes),  until  (=that)  ar  they 
lighting  caiidts  at  cuming  hoau\  or  ar  on  their  noaea  often 
verv»   on    their   hods    within   bush   of   thorns  tarn  other 


«i 
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dim  dwfr  301  bono ;  a  nid  wn  i  yn  (y)  byd  (pa)  beth  wnaf  fi, 
08  na  pysgotaf  fi  nos  weithiau  hefo  pryf.  pysgota  noa  (y) 
mae  y  pysgotwyr  yma  igyd  ynawr.  pawb  yn  myned  ilawr 
am  y  cyntaf  i  ffiratio  ei  hwlL  wedi  byny  yn  (y)  Jka  yno  am 
ddwy  neu  daxT  awr  beb  syflyd  yr  un  fer.  yn  pysgota  ar  ea 
beistedd  weitbiau,  nes  byddant  bwy  wedi  Btifflo.  wytbnos 
ddrwg  ydy w  yr  wytbnos  yma  befyd :  (y)  mae  bi  mor  'oleu 
hefo  Ueuad.  goreu  yn  (y)  byd  po  rfywyllaf  byddo  bi,  os 
bydd  (y)  dwfr  yn  isel  iawn.  (y)  bydd  mor  rfywyll  ambell  i 
rfro,  nes  byddant  bwy  yn  goleuo  canwyllau  wrtb  ddyfod 
adref,  neu  mi  fyddant  ar  eu  trwynaa  yn  ami  iawn,  ar  eu  penau 
mewn  twmpatb  o  ddrain  dro  arall,  neu  (Aros  ryw  ^logwyn  neu 
gilydd,  neu  eu  traed  mewn  rbyw  d\9VL  syrtbiodd  un 
unwaitb  o  6en  ryw  ^logwyn  ilawr  i  ^anol  pwU  droB  ei  ben  a'i 
^lustiau,  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  ef  301  cbwertbin  wedi  byn. 

y  ^og- 

30.  yr  oedd  pobl  Dolwyddelan  yn  falcb  iawn  o'r  ^og, 
pan  ^lywsant  bwy  bi  tro  cyntaf  erioed,  ac  ddim  yn  licio  iddi 
fyned  oddiyno  i  Ffestiniog,  ac  mi  wnaetbant  jrlawdd  gwrysg 
ar  (/raws  bwlcb  (y)  (?erddinen  iw  cbadw  yno,  ac  aetbant  i 
icatcho  hi.  ond  ebedodd  y  ^og  rfros  diop  y  clawdd.  ao  yr 
oedd  pawb  yn  gwaeddi :  ''  pe  buasai  un  wrysgen  yn  rhagor, 
fuasai  hi  ddim  yn  myned."  maent  bwy  yn  galw  pobl 
Dolwyddelan  yn  ^ogiaid  ar  ol  byny, 

(= another  time),  or  across  sum  steep-rock  or  otberi  or 
their  feet  within  sum  hole.  Fel  one  onse  from  bed  sum 
steep-rock  down  to  midl  pool  over  bis  bed  and  bis  eara^ 
and  there  place  was  be  laughing  after  this. 

The  cuckoo. 

30.  Was  peple  Dolyddelan  glad  very  of  tbe  cuckoo,  when 
herd  they  her  turn  first  ever,  but  not  liking  to-ber  going 
f  rom-there  to  Festiniog.  And  made  fence  branches  across  gap 
the  Gerddinen  to  her  keeping  there,  and  went  to  wach  her. 
B  u t  fle  w  the  cuckoo  across  top  tbe  fence.  And  was  everyone  ex- 
cluiming :  '4f  bad-been  one  branchmor, bad-been sbenotsoing.^ 
Ar  they  calling  peple  Dolwyddelan  cuckoo-men  after  Uiis, 
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-a  %ay  heen  laqk. 

31.  -roo%  day  heen  laqkan  byuan  koytmordol  %elan,  -a 
dayjjonii  gooyd'bavod  rhiisgi  dori  polyn  presab.  -ak  erbyni- 
'Synhu  vyndagoo  adra,  -roo^an  rhyy  hiir,  -a  day]jonagooani 
ooli  gooyd'havod  rhiisgi'dori  damohono.  -akmaa  heen 
*?jarab  ar  ool  hany  :  *^  -vyyri  ooydrhyy  hiiro  gooydond 
yowaJ>an*dol  'Selan." 

kadu  kavriandol  %elan. 

32.  lauaro  amsara  nool,  -roo%  Jopuran'dol  %elan  na}a 
sgweny.  ve)y',  pan*ya%a  axos  kadu  kavri  am  bej^a  ga'merid 
oor  Jop  heb  daly  am  danynhu,  -roo%  ganovo  for  ho)ol 
r^raKjoli  noydhany ,  seev,  :rhoi  lyyna  nuy'Sa  werj>id  meun 
lyfr.  ynwaJjroo'S  farmur,  •a'xanovo  gavri'hevovo.  -ak 
ur\>  setlio  -rooSa  Jopuran  enwir  peJ^aoo'Sa  farmurwedi  kaayl. 
"  kayjjox  buuyso  Jugur,"  me^avo,  gan  buyntjoati  lyyn  (-vel 
hyn  t>).  "  doo/*  me'Sar  farmur.  "  keyj^ox  xwartaro  dee," 
gan  bwyntjoata  Jyyndra  xevn  (-vel  hyn  D).  "  doo,"  me%ar 
farmur.  "  kay]?ox  'gosyn  hevyd/'  me'Sar  Jopur,  gan  buynt- 
joata  lyyn  (-vel  hyn  O).  "naaSo,"  me%ar  farmur,  **-radu 
iin  gnoyd  kausva  hyyn,  -ak  ii  bee  pf anun  li  gausgano  xii  P  " 
"wel,  -radaxwedi  gaaylo,"  me^ar  Jopur,  ''dama-i  lyyno  ar 


The  two  old  youth  (= bachelors). 

31.  There  was  two  old  youth  living  in  Coetmor  Dolwyddelan, 
and  came  to  wood  Hafod  Khisgl  to  cut  pole  cow-stall.  And 
towards  to  them  going  with  him  (=taking  it)  home,  was  too 
long,  and  came  with  him  in  his  track  (=buck)  to  wood  Hafod 
llhisgl  to  cut  piece  from  him.  And  is  old  saying  after  that. : 
"not  was  ever  too  loDg  of  wood  but  onse  in  Dolwyddelan.' 


f» 


Keeping  acount  in  Dolwyddelan. 

32.  Much  of  time  back  was  shopman  (=8hopkeeper)  in 
Dolwyddelan  not  coud  write.  So,  when  was  cauz  keeping 
acount  about  things  wer- taken  from  the  shop  without  paying- 
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y  ddiiu  ben  lane. 

31.  yr  oedd  dau  hen  lane  yn  byw  yn  Coetmor  Dolwyddelan, 
a  daethant  i  tjoed  Hafod  Rhisgl  i  iloii  polyn  preseb.  ac 
erbyn  iddynt  hwy  fyned  ag  ef  adrcf,  yr  oedd  yn  rhy  hir,  a 
daethant  ag  ef  yn  ei  ol  i  goed  Hafod  Rhisgl  i  rfori  dam  o 
hono.  ac  mae  hen  ddiareb  ar  ol  hyny :  "'  (ui)  fu  erioed  rhy 
hir  o  goed  ond  unwaith  yn  Dolwyddelan." 

cadw  cyfrif  yn  Dolvryddelan, 

32.  Uawer  o  amaer  yool  yr  oedd  shopvr  yn  Dolwyddelan 
na  'allai  yagrifenu.  felly,  pan  fyddai  achoa  cndw  cyfrif  am 
Aethaa  a  i/yniorid  o'r  »hop  heb  (/alu  am  danynt  hwy,  yr  oedd 
gonddo  ef  ffordd  hollol  wreJddiol  i  wneud  hyny,  sef,  rhoddi 
llun  y  nwyddau  a  werthid  inewn  llyfr.  unwaitb  yr  oedd 
JfermviT,  a  chauddo  ef  cyfrif  hefo  ef.  ac  wrth  ncth  yr  oedd 
y  shopvir  yn  enwi  y  pethau  oedd  y  Jfermvir  wedi  cael, 
"cawaoch  ftwya  o  Hxicgr,"  meddai  ef,  gan  iwyntio  at  ei  lun 
{fel  hyn  C).  "do,"  meddai  y  Jfvrmvir.  "cawBoch  chwarler 
o  de,"  gan  Swj-ntio  at  y  llun  i/rachefn  (fel  hyn  D).  "do," 
meddai  y  ffennirr.  "  cawsoch  i/oaya  hefyd,"  meddai  y 
ahopwT,  gan  6wj-ntio  at  y  llun  {fel  hyn  O)-  "na  ddo," 
meddai  y  Jfermwr,  "  yr  ydwyf  yn  gwneyd  caws  fy  hun,  ac  i 
Acth  prynwn  i  i/aws  geiiych  chwi  p  "  "  wel,  yr  ydych  wedi 
gael  ef,"  meddai  y  shopwr,  "  dyma  ei  lun  ef  ar  lawr."    "  tccii. 


for  them,  was  with  him  way  holely  original  to  do  that,  that-is, 
putting  picture  the  goods  wer-so!d  in  book.  One-time  was 
farmman  (=farmer),  and  with  him  acount  with  him.  And 
at  setliug  was  the  shopman  naming  the  things  was  the 
farmman  after  getting.  "You-got  pound  of  augar,"  said 
he,  with  pointing  at  his  picture  (as  this  r>)-  "  Vee,"  said 
the  fanuinan.  "You-got  quarter  [of  a  pound]  of  tea,"  with 
pointing  at  the  pictura  again  (as  this  nj.  "  Yea,"  said  the 
farmman.  "You-got  cheez  also,"  said  the  shopman,  with 
pointing  at  the  picture  (aa  this  O)-  "  No,"  said  the  i'armmen, 
"I-am  making  chetz  myself,  and  to  what-thing  wer-bnying 
I  eheez  with  you  P  "  "  Wel,  you  ar  after  getting  him,"  said 
the  shopman,  "here  his  picture  of-him  on  floor  (=^down  [in 
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laur."  "wel,  -pryyn  banagadio  ar  laurai  peidjo,"  me^ar 
farmur,  "xeesi  monovo,  ond  kees  vaayn  Jivo'."  "oo,"  me'Sar 
Jopur,  "  maayn  livo  adi-o',  ond  moodiwedi  aq  hovjo  rhoia 
tulani  ganolo  "  (-vel  hyn  0). 

-a  farmur  an  vo^lon. 

33.  ar  oxor  many^hi  rayjjog  -roo'8  *farmuran  byu  meun 
ta'Syn  baxaQ  ;  -ak  er  vood  pope}>oi  gumpas  naijjaka  syrys, 
atobaSa  boob  amsaran  an  vo'Slon,  -nen  wedighevoi  'rf^jaig: 
-vaSa  dima  naa-ani  blejjo.  vely,  yyn  durnod,  :panoo%aa 
:kadu  suun  am  rubaJ>oo%aii*mynda  mlaaynan  tyy,  me%a-i 
reraig  urj^o :  ''  buna  bun,  rhosu  'xiian  tyy,  -mi  ai  ina 
alan'hevor  gwaijjon,  -i  nii'gaayl  gwelda  vedruxi  blejjo 
xyoan."  velyka  tynudiir  rimig'vynd  alana  durnod  wedyn, 
-akiir  guur  arosan  tyy.  -a  durnod  hunu  -oo'8  oijjo  "korSi. 
vely,  rhooJ?a  laay}>ana  vy'Sa,  -a  dexroS  ami.  pan  ar  ganol 
korSi,  taimla  saxad,  -ame  ^aljabasa  draxtoor  kuruoo% 
ganovoan  selaran  gastal  dioda  dim  ala  gaayl.  vely,  -i  laura 
goo,  -a  d5ugani  lau.  panoo^a  kuru  ar  ganol  rhedag,  klaua 
-ryu  suunan  gegin,  -ak  ar  ynwa]?me  Saljo'Sbood  ruba]>  ajano 
lee  hevor  vySa.  rhedoSi  vany,  -a  danaleeroo'8  rhuux  wedi 
troir  vySa,  -akan  avada  laaj']?  o'Syd  laur.      -auiwyl   tinab 


the  book])."  "Wei,  what  the  one  ever  is  he  on  floor  or 
abstaining  (=whether  it  is  down  or  not),"  said  the  farmman, 
"  not  got  I  anything  of  him,  but  I-got  stone  grinding," 
"  Oh ! "  said  the  shopman,  "  stone  grinding  is  he,  but  mv 
being  of -me  after  forgetting  putting  the  hole  in  his  mial 
of-him  "  (as  this  O). 


The  farmman  discontented. 

33.  On  side  mountain  Hiraethog  was  farmman  living  in 
farm  litl ;  and  altho  being  everything  of  his  compass  ( = around 
him)  exceedingly  comfortabl,  stil  he- was  all  time  discon- 
tented, especialy  with  his  wife :  was  nothing  she-did  pleazing 
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pa  yr  un  byoag  Tdyw  ef  ar  lawr  ai  pddioy"  meddai  j 
jffermwT,  "  (ni)  chefais  i  mo  bono  ef,  ooA  oefais  ^beo  Uifik" 
**Oj"  meddai  y  tkcpwr^  *'maen  llifo  ydyw  ef,  end  (fy)  Mod  i 
wedi  anghofio  rhoddi  j  twU  yn  ei  gtaiok  ef "  (M  hyn  0). 

X  ffermwT  anfoddlawn. 

33.  ar  ochr  mynydd  Hiraethog  yr  oedd  Jftrmwt  jn  byw 
mown  tyddyn  bychao;  ac  er  for  pob  petb  o'i  ^wmpas  yn 
eithaf  cysorus,  eto  byddai  bob  amser  yn  anfoddlawn,  yn 
enwedig  hefo'i  wraig :  fyddai  dim  a  wnai  yn  ei  bfetio.  Mly, 
mi  diwmody  pan  oedd  yn  cadw  swn  am  lywbetb  oedd  yn 
mynd  yn  mlaen  yn  y  ty,  meddai  ei  wraig  wrtho:  ''bwn  a 
bwn,  aroeweb  chwi  yn  (y)  ty,  mi  af  fi  innan  allan  befo  y 
gweision,  i  ni  ffsel  gweled  a^edrwch  cbwi  bfeno  ^ch  bunan." 
felly,  cytanwyd  i'r  wraig  fyned  allan  y  diwmod  wedi  byny, 
ao  i'r  gwr  aros  yn  (y)  ty.  y  diwmod  bwnw  oedd  daien 
corddi.  felly,  rboddodd  y  Uaetb  yn  y  fuddai,  a  deebreaodd 
arm.  pan  ar  ^nol  corddi,  teimlai  syched,  a  meddyliai  (y) 
buasai  dracht  o'r  cwrw  oedd  ganddo  ef  yn  y  cellar  jn  gy^XdX 
diod  a  dim  'allai  ^aeL  felly,  i  lawr  ag  ef,  9k  jug  yn  ei  law.  pan 
oedd  y  cwrw  ar  ^anol  rhedeg,  elywodd  ryw  swn  yn  y  ^egin, 
ac  ar  unwaith  meddyliodd  bod  rywbetb  allan  o  le  befo  y 
fbddai.  rhedodd  i  fyny,  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  yr  bwcb  wedi 
troi  y  fuddai,  ac  yn  yfed  y  llaetb  oddibyd  lawr.     yn  ei 


bim.  So,  one  day,  when  he-was  holding  noiz  about  samtbing 
was  going  abed  (=on)  in  the  house,  said  bis  wife  to-him: 
''This  and  this  (=8o  and  so),  stay  you  in  the  house,  I-wil-go 
I  out  with  the  servants,  to  us  getting  seeing  can  you  pleas 
yourself."  So,  was-agreed  to  the  wife  going  out  the  day 
after  that,  and  to  the  husband  staying  in  the  bouse.  The 
day  that  (=that  day)  was  want  churning.  So,  he-put  the 
milk  in  the  churn,  and  began  on-her.  When  on  midl 
churning,  he- felt  dryness,  and  thoght  would-be  draft  of 
the  beer  was  with  him  in  the  cellar  as-good  drink  as  any- 
thing he-could  get.  So,  to  floor  (=down)  with  him,  and 
{'ag  in  his  hand.  When  was  the  beer  on  midl  running,  he* 
lerd  sum  noiz  in  the  kichen,  and  on  one-time  (=:at  onae) 
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kipjo^a  Tuya]a  Jrauo^  rhuuxani  fea  nesoo^an  varu.  :ar 
hyn',  kovjo%vooda  kuruan  rhedagi  laurana  selar.  -i  laura 
gooy  -ak  erbyn  bany  -roo%a  kuruwedi  rhedag  boob  t^'opyn 
byd  laura  selar. 

34.  arool  hany  -aa]>i  vany  iir  gegin,  -a  gwela-ibood 
destaQ  amsariir  gwdiJjon'%uadi  ginjo,  -  akanta  heb  ^exrapar 
toi  kinjo.  vely-me  %aljo%maakra  xanado  yyudvasa  muya 
huylysi  neyd.  arool  rhoir  yyud  ar  taan,  kovjo'8vooda  vyux 
Ylii]>  hebi  gujun  ajan,  -a  rbedo^yu  gu|un,  -ame  %aljo%a 
.'basan'kaal  boljad  meun  rhyu  arS  Texanty  kevniir  tyy. 
ve]y  aa]?ahii  ano.  -an  yyn  pen  lir  arSrooW  dibin'Ueed  vaur, 
-ak  ovna-iir  vyux  sar^jo  drosto.  -ak  er  rauuynKo  alyi  watjo. 
:  rhoo]?  raafami  xyrn,  -a  rhoo^a  pen  ara}iir  rhaafi  laur  tfuur 
sim%a  iir  gegin.  -ak'ur^i  voodwedikaal  kiminto  go^ado^i 
ur]>a  laayj'ii  kuru  aarhuux,  -me  %aljo^  man  am  neyd 
popej^tin  hojol  sikir.  -a  rhag  ovniir  rbaaf  slipjo-i  fur 
hebi'So-i  gweld^  rhuymo'8hiami  glyyn.  gida  bany,  danar 
vyuxan  8ar]>jo  drosa  dibin,  -aki  vanyag  anta-i  draayd  -an 
ganta-iir  sim%a,  -a  ^rooydo  boob  tyy-i  •veemoo'8  anihi  (-vel 
syymeun  heensim  'Soy-a  manta|  vaur) ;  -a  danaIee'roo%o-an 
dalti  vyuxan  haqjodrosa  dibin  gervj'*'6i  xyrn.  erbyn  hyn 
-roo^ii  gwaijjoniin  duad  ata  tyy  ati  kinjo%     -a  gwela  yyno 


thoght  being  sumthing  out  of  place  witb  the  chum.  Ran 
up,  and  there  place  was  the  sow  after  turning  the  chum, 
and  drinking  the  milk  from  along  floor.  In  his  wildnesa 
he-snacht  the  hachet^  and  struck  the  sow  in  her  bed  until 
she* was  ded.  On  this  he  rememberd  being  the  beer  running 
to  floor  in  the  celhir.  To  floor  with  him,  and  against  that 
was  the  beer  after  running  every  drop  along  floor  the  cellar, 

«54.  After  that  he-went  up  to  the  kichen,  and  saw  her  being 
just  time  to  the  servants  ouming  to  dinner,  and  he  without 
beginning  preparing  the  dinner.  So  he-thoght  that  potful 
of  porridg  would-be  most  eazy  to  make.  After  putting  the 
porridg  on  the  fire,  he  rememberd  being '  the  cow  milch 
without  her  letting  out»  and  ran  to  her  letting-out,  and  thoght 
she-would-be  gettiug  bellyful  in  sum  garden  litl  side  back  to 
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wylltineb  dpiodd  y  twy^  a  thumwDdd  yr  Imdi  jn  «t  plMft 
ne8  oedd  jn  ./%air.  ar  I1T1I9  oofiodd  fed  j  cwnr  yn  Aedeg  i 
lawr  yn  y  cellar,  i  lawr  mg  ef,  ae  erbyn  liyny  yr  oedd  y 
ewrw  wedi  rhedeg  bob  tropju  hyd  lawr  y  eeOar. 

34.  ar  ol  hyny  aeth  i  fyny  i'r  gepn,  a  gwdai  hi  bod  jmi 
yn  amser  i'r  gweision  ddyfod  i  ^niaw,  ac  yntaa  b^ddechreu 
parotoi  y  ciniaw.  felly  meddyUodd  mai  crochanaid  o  uwd 
foasai  mwyaf  hwylus  i  wneyd.  ar  ol  rboddi  jrr  uwd  ar  y 
tan,  oofiodd  fod  y  fawch  flith  heb  ei  goUwng  allan,  a  rhedodd 
iV  gollwng,  a  meddyliodd  y  boasai  yn  cael  boliad  mown 
rhy w  'ardd  fechan  tu  cefn  i'r  ty.  felly  aeth  a  hi  yno»  yn 
on  pen  i'r  'ardd  yr  oedd  dibyn  lied  ^wr,  ao  ofnai  i'r  fuwoh 
ayrthio  e/rosto.  ac  er  mwyn  iddo  'alia  ei  watekio^  rhoddodd 
raff  am  ei  chym,  a  rhoddodd  y  pen  arall  i'r  rhaff  ilawr 
trwy'r  simdde  i'r  ^egin.  ac  wrth  ei  fod  wedi  cael  cymmaint 
0  polled  oddiwrth  y  llaeth,  y  cwrw,  a'r  hwoh,  meddyliodd 
yoawr  am  wneyd  pobpeth  yn  hollol  aicr.  a  rhag  ofn  i'r 
rhaff  slipio  iffwrdd  heb  iddo  ei  gweled,  rhwymodd  hi  am  ei 
^lun.  gyda  hyny  dyma  y  fuwch  yn  syrthio  rfroa  y  dibyn,  ac 
ifyny  ag  ^ntau  ei  ^raed  yn  ^^yntaf  i'r  %inMe,  a  throed  o  60b  tu 
i  feam  oedd  ynddi  hi  (fel  y  sydd  mewn  hen  simddeau  niantdl 
/awr)  ;  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  ef  yn  dal  y  fuwch  yn  hangio  rfroa 
y  dibyn  gerfydd  ei  chyrn,  erbyn  hyn  yr  oedd  y  gweision 
yn  dyfod  at  y  ty  at  eu  ciniaw.     a  gwelai  un  o  honynt  hwy  y 


the  house.  So  he-went  with  her  there.  In  one  bed  (=end) 
to  the  garden  was  a  steep-place  rather  big,  and  he-feard  to 
the  cow  falling  over-hira.  And  in  order  to-him  being-able 
to  wach  her,  he-put  rope  about  her  horns,  and  put  the  bed 
other  to  the  rope  to  floor  thru  the  chimney  to  the  kichen. 
And  thru  his  being  after  getting  so-much  of  loss  from  the 
milk,  the  beer,  and  the  sow,  he-thoght  now  about  making 
everything  holely  safe.  And  from  fear  to  the  rope  slipping 
away  without  to  him  seeing  her  (:=:the  ropc)»  he-tied  her 
about  his  thigh.  With  that  here  the  cow  falling;  over  the 
steep-place,  and  up  with  him  his  feet  first  to  the  chimney,  and 
foot  of  every  side  to  beam  was  in  her  (as  is  in  old  chimnies 
opening  big)  ;  and  there  place  was  he  holding  the  cow 
hanging  over  the  steep-placo  by  her  horns*     Towards  this 
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honynhu-a  vyuxan  windjo  drosa  dibin  ;  -a  rhag  ovni^i  dagy, 
rhedo^  ati,  kipjo^i  galal,  -a  J?oro'8a  rhaaf.  -i  lauraar  vyuxo 
yyn  oxer,  -aki  laur  aar  guur  cor  sim^a,  -gan  ^isgin  ninjonari 
beniir  kroxon  yyud.  -ni  raid  xwanegy  -vooda  rtraigwedi 
-kaal  he%ux  byj>  areola  durnod  bunu. 

-a  toiljurar  torur  be'8i. 

35.  an'lan  vro]>an'bee]>  amsar  nool'  -roo^S  teiljuran  byu ; 
ak  nool  arvar  ramsar  hunu  -di  lana-i'alwa  digaj>  truu  vyndoor 
nail  dyyiir  lali  nayd  diladiirkam  dogjon.  truu  yanwanta 
pluuymaa  luybyrka  hoySysan  pajjd.  yyn  bora  -roo'Sgana 
teiljur  axosi  vynd  hyda  luybyri  vyndati  waij>.  -roo'San 
digu'Shevyd  -voodka  uhebruqi'gamyd  leea  durnod  hunu,  -aar 
torur  be'Siwedi  sglyso  torir  bee'8.  vely,  aa]>atian  vora 
jaunur]?  layni  kanul,  -ak  erbynvooda  tailjuran  pajjo,  -roo^ 
drosi  benana  beeS.  klauo'S  ru-ynan  pa/jo  hyda  luybyr,  -a 
gwoy'SoSarno  :  "  vaintadioor  gloox  ?  "  me^ar  teiljur  : 
"  -vaint  banagadihioor  gloox,  -maayhian  rhyy  vora-ixi  godi 
ato." 


was  the  servants  cumin g  to  the  house  to  their  dinner.  And 
saw  one  of  them  the  cow  strugling  over  the  precipice ;  and 
from  fear  to-her  choking,  ran  to  her,  snatcht  his  knife,  and 
cut  the  rope.  To  floor  with  the  cow  of  one  side,  and  to  floor 
with  the  man  from  the  chimney,  with  alighting  directly  on 
his  bed  to  the  pot  porridg.  Not  need  adding  being  the  wife 
after  getting  peace  always  after  the  day  that. 

The  tailor  and  the  cutter  graves. 

35.  In  Llanfrothen  thing  (=sum)  time  back  was  tailor 
living ;  and  acording-to  custom  the  time  that  he-foUowd  his 
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fuwch  yn  tcindio  dros  j  dibyn  ;  a  rhag  ofn  iddi  ^agu,  rhedodd 
ati,  cipiodd  ei  ^yllell,  a  thorodd  j  rliaff.  i  lawr  a'r  fuwch  o 
un  ochr,  ac  i  lawr  a'r  gwr  o'r  simdde,  gan  ddisgyn  yn  union 
ar  ei  ben  i'r  crochan  uwd.  ni  raid  ychwanegu  fod  y  wraig 
wedi  cael  heddwch  byth  ar  ol  y  diwrnod  hwnw. 

y  teilitcr  a'r  torwr  beddi. 

35.  yn  Llanfrothen  6eth  amser  yn  ol  yr  oedd  teilitcr  yn 
byw  ;  ac  yn  ol  arfer  yr  amser  hwnw  dylynai  ei  'alwedigaeth 
trwy  ^ned  o'r  naill  dj  i'r  Hall  i  wneyd  dillad  i'r  cymmy- 
dogion.  trwy /yn went  y  plwyf  y  mae  llwybr  cyhoeddus  yn 
pasio.  un  boreu  yr  oedd  gan  y  teiliwr  achos  i  /yned  ar  hyd 
y  llwybyr  i  ^j'ned  at  ei  waith.  yr  oedd  yn  dygwydd  hefyd 
fod  cynhebrwng  i  ^ymeryd  lie  y  diwrnod  hwnw,  a^r  torwr 
beddi  wedi  esgeuluso  tori  y  bedd.  felly,  aeth  ati  yn  foreu 
iawn  wrth  'oleuni  canwyll,  ac  erbyn  fod  y  teiliwr  yn  pasio, 
yr  oedd  ef  dros  ei  6en  yn  y  bedd.  cly wodd  rywun  yn  pam 
ar  hyd  y  llwybyr,  a  gwaeddodd  amo  :  "  (pa)  /aint  ydyw  hi 
o'r  (/loch  P  "  meddai  y  teiliwr :  "  (pa)  /aint  Jynag  ydyw  hi 
o'r  (/loch,  mae  hi  yn  rhy  foreu  i  chwi  ^odi  eto." 


calling  thru  going  from  the  one  house  to  the  other  to  make 
clothes  to  the  neighbors.  Thru  churchyard  the  parish  is 
path  public  passing.  One  morning  was  with  the  tailor  cauz 
to  go  along  the  path  to  go  to  his  work.  Was  happening 
also  being  funeral  to  take  place  the  day  that,  and  the  cutter 
graves  after  neglecting  cutting  the  grave.  So  he  went  to-her 
(=at  it)  erly  very  by  light  candl,  and  towards  being  the 
tailor  passing,  was-he  over  his  hed  in  the  grave.  He-herd 
sumone  passing  alon^  the  path,  and  calld  on  him :  *'  What 
quantity  is  she  of  the  clock  ? "  Said  the  tailor :  "  What 
quantity  ever  is  she  of  the  clocks  is  she  too  erly  for  you 
rizing  yet." 
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I  ad  8um  mor  stories  in  the  Yizibl  Speech  alfabet  for  the 
benefit  of  thoze  who  prefer  it  to  the  Romic  notation  employd 
abuY. 

36.  :d3iJw  z}i  oIoocDJr  o\^]odl£  m\jaoTii  bId]I  alicoj, 
©3*v^  F3*nl  ooJKDj  dCi  (dJkdd,  -JvqIkd  dJ*,  -3a5ls  aiijwjo) 

p3#nii    Qol*    >3kdIi    (d3'K»<^J     3"3''*^'^^*^     ©<d1*s,     -3oI* 

-I  olo]to  air  ©lool. 

37.  -coj^wi  Dla3ooii  rlTO3  ^♦'^  ^3®  -3-  oCcoaooJwi 
aJiioj-lKD  air.  -3^^'^^  ^['^h^  ^''l*'^  vi/3^3®  ilicoji  ->J*a) 
2irAii  Qol*  oolr,  -3  ©IotJwii  wIJfKP:  "aojco  d}<d>33^ 
«3''3^I''  3C<^aa)Jwi  d^w."     -3  a73*^I  dIq3^  (^icolilwl: 

"cC*''  w3>3q5i3dI*  rji  a3(D33c 
'11  D0)|>I3r  Djci»33r  a|;i3c, 

-3l    D3-CD    f3kD>CC0    s3*C 

dcdJi  dJsdcdJIcdu  aa)3-GiT  dIso3c." 
-I  FJyiaiiajS-CD  w|;cd3i. 

38.     3*^    -Ftyia    IlSjy'IlFSC   >I©a)IllQ53-^    ^[CO]l.       '^Q'G^pl 

Qo[(xm  F3noi  Dcolfi  -3  ib](i>iD(i>i  a3-co(D}i,  sii]ii  >3kd 
-'73a5*3"*^''3'  ^^♦'^  PlVJfQ'3-*^  Da)3*r7 ;  -3  o^^Mi^^  xohm  -f 
:>3'*®I'^  FJVicoi  Qi]*l  •>3-«02in3-  -03  >3'*^  ^P3Q  -I  r^C'' 
ciQjIa}  3rs3cD  -f3  xd]^\ji  F|VIa3-Q53-co  wCcd37;    -3a  iw  >ItoI 

>iCD,    Do3iJw3cDl    XDliaJ(DCD3    cl^T,    OollOI   >3^c3-v3-p1^'^    SXTO^S"® 
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■I  >3(ortai-3ni>  s(yj»aco||8. 

elw3ri  Biwllio]  ofiHis-     -laj+w  "^ilV  -f' 
3o]7rt(0    OC0t-]Hr,   -3  Qj>T'T3ci)r   qIJw   f^-Iwj^, 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

s  with  flum  hezitation  that  I  bring  out  thia  contribution  to 
the  tbnolugy  and  iliulcntjjlopy  of  one  of  the  moet  difficult  of  Euro- 
pean Idaguugee.  I  bav  kept  it  back  aa  long  aa  I  can,  and  bar 
devoted  three  long  sununcra  to  atudying  the  language  on  the  apot, 
and  am  simply  unable  to  giv  any  mor  time  to  a  aubject  which  lies 
outside  Tuy  regular  acheme  of  work ;  ao  that  if  I  keep  it  back  atil 
longer,  I  shal  only  run  the  riak  of  forgetting  what  I  hav  lemt : 
even  alredy,  after  the  interval  of  a  aummer  spent  in  Norway,  my 
imprcssiona  ar  not  ao  fresh  as  they  wer  when  I  firet  wrote  oat  the 
ruf  draft  of  thia  paper. 

If  my  skech  wer  even  mor  imperfect  than  it  is,  I  shonld  sdl  feel 
myseif  partly  juatified  in  bringing  it  out,  as  a  contributioii  to  a 
hitherto  totally  neglected  subject.  If  its  errors  lead  any  foneticsJy 
traisd  ^'clshman  to  supersede  it  by  such  a  fol  and  reliabi  work  as 
can  only  be  done  by  a  traind  nativ.  Its  most  ambitions  aims  wil  be 
fully  acumpliaht.  Meanwhile  it  wil,  I  hope,  ba  of  sum  use  to 
general  fonoticians,  as  wel  as  Celtic  specialists,  and  also  to  those 
who  wish  to  lem  to  speak  the  language,  which,  on  aconnt  of 
the  wide  divergence  between  the  writn  and  spoken  language,  boa 
hitherto  been  a  practical  impossibility  for  most  foreinen. 

In  order  to  make  the  paper  mor  generoly  accessibl,  I  bar  adopted 
a  modification  of  my  Broad  Bomic  notation  insted  of  Yizibl  Speech, 
which  I  much  prefer  myaelf ;  I  hav,  however,  givn  a  few  texts  in 
Fhil.  Irana.  1882-3-4.  8S 
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the  latter  notation.    In  my  Bomic  notation  I  regret  now  that  I  did 
not  uze  (g)  insted  of  (q). 

I  hope  that  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  living 
languages,  this  wil  be  found  to  be  an  advance  on  my  previous 
atempts.  I  think  myself  I  hav  made  an  advance  in  one  respect, 
nl.  in  that  of  giving  ful  texts.  This  is  no  dout  the  most  laborious 
and  responsibl  part  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  which  offers 
most  pitfalls  to  any  one  dealing  with  a  forein  language,  but,  if  done 
with  reazonabl  care,  is  of  mor  real  value  than  any  number  of  word- 
lists  and  paradigms,  for  it  alone  givs — or  atempts  to  giv — the 
unsofisticated  facts  of  the  language. 

I  hav,  of  course,  treated  the  language  thruout  as  a  living  one, 
and  hav  givn  the  same  prominence  to  the  borrowd  English  as  to  the 
nativ  element.  The  italicized  words  in  the  texts  wil  giv  a  good 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  English  words,  which,  after  all,  is  sur- 
prizingly  small,  considering  the  long  and  intimate  intercourse 
between  the  speakers  of  the  two  languages.  Most  of  them,  too,  ar 
very  thuroly  naturalized,  in  meaning  as  wel  as  form,  so  that  a 
])atriotic  Welshman  has  no  mor  rcazon  to  be  ashamed  of  them  than 
an  Englishman  has  of  his  French  words.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
winht  that  educated  Welshmen  would  cultivate  the  genuin  spoken 
language  insted  of  the  artificial  jargon  of  the  newspapers,  and 
reflect  that  the  superiority  of  such  a  work  as  the  Bardd  Cwsg 
consiHts  precisely  in  its  style  being  founded  (as  shown  by  the 
numerous  English  words)  on  the  every-day  speech  of  the  period. 
Wol«li  can  no  mor  be  made  an  exception  to  the  inexorabl  law  of 
change  than  English  or  any  other  language :  it  is  its  change,  its 
(Irvolopmont,  that  proves  it  to  be  realy  a  living  language ;  and  a 
lunguago  that  is  prezervd  only  by  writing  is  litl  better  than  a  ded 
hiiiguage. 

In  coiu'luzion,  I  hav  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  all  my  helpers 
in  Wuhm.  To  Mr.  John  Owens,  of  Hafod  Lwyfog,  and  his  amiabl 
fumily  (cmptjcaaly  liis  sun  Da>'id) ;  to  Mr.  Richard  Davies,  of  Port 
Mmloc;  and,  ahuv  all,  to  my  teacher,  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  of 
|l(HldK('i(<rt,  who  entered  so  thuroly  into  the  spirit  of  my  work  as 
to  writt»  t»ut  fiumtic  texts  himself  under  my  guidance.  It  would 
\\w\  Ihmjii  alinoMt  impoMMibl  for  me  to  master  the  details  of  the 
UiiHUugVi  t»r  giv  the  U'xts  hoded  *  Dialogs  and  Descriptions,'  with- 
vmi  \\\%  hi'lp,     The  •torioB  I  owe  mainly  to  the  Owens  family,  and 

to  Ml.   |^l\Um. 


XY— ITALIAN  AND  UBALIC  POSSESSIVE  SUFFIXES 
COMPARED.    By  H.I.H.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

Of  tbe  three  great  classes  into  which  all  human  languages 
are  divided — 1°.  Isolating  ;  2'.  Agglutinative  ;  3°.  Inflec- 
tional— only  tbe  last  two,  which  have  grammatical  forms,  are 
capable  of  furnishing  possessive  suffixes.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  every  language  that  belongs  to  these  two  classes  which 
possesses  such  pronominal  forms.  Although  there  aro  not 
only  agglutinative,  bat  also  inflectional  extra- European  lan- 
guages (for  instance,  the  Semitic  and  modem  Persian)  which 
have  these  suffixes,  Europe  itself,  with  a  single  very  curious 
exception,  shews  them  only  in  the  Uralic  languages,  which 
form  the  fifth  family  of  the  Altaic  stem,  one  of  the  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  agglutinative  class. 

It  is  to  the  above-tiaraed  very  curious  exception  that  I 
intend  to  direct  tbe  attention  of  my  hearers,  ■without  even 
attempting  to  explain  its  cause.  An  interesting  and  positive 
fact  will  always  have  more  intrinsic  value  in  philology  than 
a  doubtful  explanation  ;  precisely  as  the  well- ascertained 
existence  of  some  rare  chemical  compound  will  excite  more 
interest  than  an  analysis  of  it  to  which  exception  might  be 
taken. 

The  dialects  of  Europe  (without  reckoning  the  Caucasus) 
belong  T  1°.  To  the  Basque  lunguage,  subdivided,  as  I  think, 
into  eight  dialects  (perhaps  nine  if  Roncaleso  be  more  than  a 
simple  subdialect),  constituting  by  itself  alone  a  whole  family 
(the  Iberian)  and  the  whole  Iberic  stem,  which  is  one  of  the 
agglutinative  class;  2'.  To  the  Uralic  family,  which,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  belongs  to  another  inde[)endeut  stem 
(the  Altaic)  of  tbe  same  class  ;  3"^.  To  tbe  Arj-an  stem,  one 
of  the  inflectional  cLias.  No  possessive  suffixes  are  to  be 
found  in  Basque.  The  Uralic  languages,  vis.  Finnish, 
Esthonian,  Krevingian  (extinct),  Livonian  (not  yet  ex- 
tinct), Lupponese,  Mordvinian,  Tsheremissian,  Permian  with 
Sirianian   its  co-dialect,  Votiak,  Hungarian,   Togulic,   and 
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Ostiaky  are  generally  richly  provided  with  them,  the  only 
exceptions  being  Esthonian,  Kreyingian,  and  Livonian,  in 
which  they  are  ignored.  The  languages  of  the  Aryan  stem, 
represented  in  Europe  by  the  Celtic  or  Gaelo-Cambrian,  the 
Greco-Albano-Latin>  the  Germano-Scandinavian,  and  the 
Slavo-Lettic  families,  are  all,  with  the  single  exception  to 
which  I  now  come,  without  possessive  suffixes.  I  should 
state  that  I  do  not  consider  the  Greek  enclitics  to  be  such  ; 
for  example,  fiov  in  irarifp  /lov  'my  father,'  pronounced 
wanjpfjLov  as  a  single  word,  although,  owing  to  the  general 
rules  of  accentuation  affecting  enclitics,  fiov  loses  its  accent. 
In  fact,  fjuw  and  ifwO  are  perfect  synonyms  meaning  '  of  me/ 

Certain  Italian  words,  and  other  words  belonging  to  the 
Neapolitan,  Abruzzese,  Northern  Calabrian,  Northern  Cor- 
sican,  and  perhaps  some  other  Italian  dialects  or  varieties, 
present  the  curious  exceptional  cases  referred  to.  These 
words  always  relate  to  a  single  possessor  belonging  to  the  first 
or  the  second  person,  and  may  be  used  both  in  the  singular 
and  plural.  With  the  exception  of  the  dialectal  patrone, 
patrofia  *  master,  mistress  (of  servants) '  and  the  Italian  caaa 
'house,'  rifa  'life,'  cara  *dear  (applied  to  a  female)/  these 
words  are  all  names  of  kinsfolk.  They  are  still  used  with 
the  possessive  suffixes  both  in  the  above-named  Italian 
dialects  and  in  the  Uralic  languages,  but  in  the  latter  the  use 
of  such  suffixes  (all  derived,  more  or  less  evidently,  as  in 
Italian,  from  the  personal  pronouns)  is  extended  to  every 
class  of  words,  to  one,  two,  or  more  possessors,  to  all  three 
persons,  and  to  all  three  numbers  when  the  dual  exists,  as  it 
does  in  Lapponese,  in  Yogulic,  and  in  Ostiak.  In  standard 
modem  Italian,  however,  this  use  has  died  away  and  their  former 
existence  can  only  be  proved  by  citations  from  existing  works, 
as  follows  {See  Table  I.,  Old  Classical  Italian  column) : 

1.  PdtremOy  for  patre  mio.     Patremo  e  matrema,  in  luogo 
di  patre  mio  e  matre  mia :  Patremo  and  matrema,  imtead  cf 
patre  mio  and  matre  mia.     (Prose  del  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo. 
Firenze,  1549,  libro  2,  p.  97.) 

Pdtreto,   for  patre   tuo.      Non  mi  toccheri  patreto  pep 
quanto  avere  ha  in  Bari :  Thy  father  tcill  not  touch  me  for  a% 
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much  property  he  has  at  Ban.     (Amante  e  Madouoa,  verso 
23.)     See  note  2. 

2.  Mdtrema,  for  matre  mia.     Sae  1,  Pdit-eino. 
Mdmmata,  for  wamma  fua.     Meglio  la  conobbe  mamTnata  : 

Thi/  mamma  knew  hfi-  fie/tcr.     (Novelle  di  Fraiico  Succhetti. 
Firenze,  1724,  nov.  165.) 

3.  Mgliudlmo,  for  figliuol  mio.  Ora  farebte  bisogoo  a  me 
d'aver  moglie  pii  che  a  figliuolmo,  che  m'  atasae:  Now  it 
would  be  more  neci-smr;/  for  me  than  for  my  so«  to  have  a  W/"e 
that  would  help  me.  (Cronaca  di  Firenze  d£  Donato  Velluti. 
Firenze,  1731.) 

Figlidlmo,  for  figlidl  mio.  Figliolmo :  Mtj  son.  (Vocabo- 
lario  della  Grnsea,     Firenze,  1731,  vol.  2.) 

Figliudlto,  for  fglittol  trio,  Va',  raeconsola  figliuolto :  che 
morir  postil  di  aterito  ! ;  Go,  comfort  thij  noii  :  maijst  thou  die 
of  anguish/  (Gnny.oni  a  ballo  del  Magnifico  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.     Firenze,  I5t)2,  canz.  23.) 

Figlidlto,ioTfiglioltiLo:  Figiiolto:  Thy  son.  (Vocabolario 
della  Cruaca.     Firenze,  1731.  vol.  2.) 

4.  Figliudtata,  for  figliuola  lua.  Marita  figliuolata,  e  farai 
grand'  opera;  e  dalla  ad  uom  savio:  Marry  thy  daughter, 
and  thou  wilt  do  a  great  icork ;  and  give  her  to  a  wise  man. 
(Volgarizzamento  de'  tre  Tiattati  d'Albertano  Giudice  da 
Brescia.     Firenze,  16JU,  tratt.  1,  p.  22.) 

Figlidlata,  for  fijUola  tiii.  lo  voglio  che  tu  mi  dea  figUo- 
lata  per  moglie :  /  in'sh  thai  thou  magat  give  me  thy  daughter 
to  icife.  (Volgarizzamento  della  Storia  di  Barlaam  e  Giosafat. 
Eoma,  1714,  p.  23.) 

5.  Fratilmo,  for  frah'l  mio.  Disse  fratelmo,  e  poi  non  me 
1'  attese:  Said  my  brother,  and  then  he  did  not  keep  his  promise 
to  me.    (Pataffio  di  scr  Brunetto  Latini.   Napoli,  1788,  cap.  6.) 

F>-aiilio,  for  fratd  tuo.  Quaado  da  fratelto  ti  dividesti : 
When  thou  separaiedd  thyself  fi-om  thy  brother.  (Volgarizza- 
mento della  Rettorica  di  Marco  Tullio  Cicerone,  di  Ser 
Brunetto  Latini.     Firenze,  1734.) 

Frdteto,  tor  frale  tuo.  Senze  miUe  rimbrotti  de'  frateti  e 
de'  fanti  tuoi ;  Without  a  thousand  reproaches  of  thy  brothers 
and  vien-aermnts.  (Laberinto  d'amore,  o  sia  il  Corbaccio,  di 
Messer  Giovaimi  Boccaccio.     Firenze,  1594,  num.  125.) 
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6.  Sirdcchiawa,  for  sirocchia  mia.  E  sirocchiama  pare 
sbalordita:  And  my  sister  seems  to  he  stunned.  (PataflBo. 
NapoH,  1788,  cap.  5.) 

15.  MaritotOf  for  marifo  tuo.  Sospireri  il  maritoto,  che 
non  8ii  di  lui  plena :  Thy  husband  mil  sigh,  that  thou  art  not 
trifh  child  by  him.  (Poesie  di  fra  lacopone  da  Todi.  Venezia, 
lt)17,  t.  1,  cant.  6,  str.  17.)  N.B.— 11  maritoto  (with  the 
article),  contrary  to  what  Bembo  says.     See  16. 

16.  Mogliama,  for  nwglie  mia,  Mogliama  nol  mi  crederA  : 
My  wife  will  not  believe  it  if  I  said  it.  (Decamerone  di 
Boccaccio.     Firenze,  1587,  no  v.  76,  num.  8.) 

Mdgliema,  for  moglie  mia.     See  16.  Moglieta. 

Mogliata,  for  moglie  tua,  Godiamci  i  denari,  e  a  mogliata 
di'  ch'  e'  ti  sia  state  imbolato :  Let  us  enjoy  the  money,  and 
tell  thy  wife  that  he  (the  male  pig,  ital.  '  porco ')  has  been 
stolen  from  thee.  (Decamerone.  Firenze,  1587,  nov.  76, 
num.  3.) 

Moglieta,  for  moglie  tua.  Moglicma  e  moglieta,  alle  quali 
voci  non  si  d^  I'articolo,  ma  si  leva ;  che  non  diciamo  *  della 
moglieta,'  ma  '  di  moglieta ' :  Mogliema  and  moglieta,  words 
which  do  not  admit  the  article,  but  from  which  it  is  removed; 
because  we  do  not  say  'della  moglieta*  but  'di  moglieta.*  (Prose 
del  Cardinal  Bembo.    Firenze,  1549,  libro  2,  p.  97.)    See  15. 

21.  Cdsata,  for  casa  tua.  Molti  son  li  garofani  che  a  casata 
mandai:  Many  are  the  pinks  that  I  sent  to  thy  house.  (Amante 
e  Madonna,  verso  91.)     See  note  2. 

22.  Vitama,  for  vita  mia.  Deo  lo  volesse,  vitama,  ca  te 
fos'  morto  in  casa  ! :  Would  to  God  I  had  died  in  thy  house, 
my  life  !     {id.,  verso  101.) 

23.  Cdrama,  for  cai'a  mia.  Bene  lo  saccio,  carama ;  altro 
non  posso  fare :  /  know  it  well,  my  dear ;  /  can  do  nothing 
else,     {id.,  verso  131.) 

These  quotations,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  render  my 
researches  exhaustive,  contain  all  the  old  Italian  words 
capable  of  receiving  a  possessive  sufEx.  The  Neapolitan 
dialect,  however,  as  Table  I.  shows,  is  much  richer  in  this 
respect  than  the  old  standard  language.  In  fact,  the  words 
meaning  *  grand-father,    grand-mother,  grand-son,  grand- 
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daughter,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece,  hrother-m-Iaw,  siater- 
in-Iaw,  master  or  mistreaa  (of  servanta) '  appear  in  this 
dialect  acoompanied  by  the  suffix,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
old  Italian. 

With  regard  to  the  TJralic  languages,  it  ia  noteworthy  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  exceedingly  rich  in  words  of 
every  kind  that  are  capable  of  receiving  the  possessive  suffix, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  be  often  without  words  cor- 
responding exactly  in  meaning  to  the  Italian  and  Neapolitan 
names  of  relationship,  which  form  the  principal  subject  of 
this  paper.  This  relative  property,  however,  ts  only  apparent 
and  I  have  prepared  Table  II.  to  prevent  any  one  from 
falling  into  the  gross  error  of  thinking  them  deficient  in 
names  for  family  relationships.  This  table  will  show  that 
the  TJralic  languages  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  richer  in 
names  of  such  relationship  than  any  other  European  lan- 
guage. It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  Italian  or  Neapolitan 
names  express  a  relationship  generally,  the  Uralic  languages 
often  substitute  particular  words  indicating  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  the  relationship  could  occur  in  individual 
cases,  without  having,  in  most  cases,  any  word  for  expressing 
it  generally,  so  that  they  are  unsuited  for  admission  into 
Table  I.  To  take  two  examples,  the  Italian  word  cogmito 
means  'brother-in-law,'  and  nipote  'grand-child,'  either 
'grand-son'  or  'grand-daughter.'  Although  there  is  (in 
this  particular  case)  a  Vogulic  word,  njuobins  {see  Table  I., 
Vogulic  column),  for  the  general  meaning  of  the  Italian  and 
English  terms,  there  are  five  more  different  ones  in  Vogulic 
for  five  different  cases  {See  Tables  I.  and  II.,  Vogulic 
column)  :  1°,  dk  '  husband's  '  or  '  wife's  elder  brother  '  ;  2'-'. 
liegu  '  husband's  younger  brother ' ;  3'.  juris  '  wife's  younger 
brother';  4°. pant  'elder sister's  husband';  5".  vudps  'younger 
sister's  husband.'  {See  Ilunfalvy,  '  Reguly  Antal  Hagyo- 
mSnyai.'  Pesten,  18(j4,  pp.  Ill,  112:  "Anthony  Mnyu/i/'s 
last  Disposilions." )  The  second  word  is  rendered  in  Lap- 
pouese  either  by  tt'j/ob  or  by  akkob  {see  Table  II.,  Lapponese 
column),  but  agfoli  is  only  'man's  grand-child,'  either  '  grand- 
son' or  'grand-daughter,'  while  akkob  means  'woman's  grand- 
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child/  either  *  grand-son '  or  '  grand-daughter/  (See  Leem, 
*  Lexicon  Lapponico-Danico-Latinum.'  Nidrosite,  1768,  pp. 
28,  33.) 

But  now,  is  it  not  delightfully  satisfactory  to  find  in 
Basque,  particularly  in  the  Biscayan  dialect,  the  same  dis- 
tinction in  certain  names  of  kinsfolk  determined  not  onlv 
by  their  own  sex,  as  generally  happens  very  often  in  all 
languages,  but  also  by  the  sex  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  related  P  In  fact,  what  happens  in  Lapponese  with  ag/ob 
and  akkob  takes  place  in  Biscayan  with  anaija  'man's  brother,' 
neba  'woman's brother*;  arreba  'man's  sister,'  aizta  'woman's 
sister,'  in  such  a  way  that  Peter  can  only  have  agjoVa  and 
either  anaija'^  or  arreba's,  while  Mary  is  only  able  to  have 
akkob's  and  either  w^Ja's  or  aizta' 8. 

Notes  to  the  two  Tables. 

(1).  "Words  preceded  by  *  belong  to  modern  Italian. 

(2).  This  word,  not  found  in  the  Italian  dictionaries,  occurs 
in  CiuUo  da  Camo  (more  generally  d'Alcamo's),  "  Amante  e 
Madonna."  {See  "Poemi  del  Primo  Secolo  della  lingua 
italiana."     Firenze,  1816,  vol.  i.) 

(3).  In  Northern  Calabrian  I  have  found  pdtrimma,  pdtrima 
or  pdtremma,  pdtretta ;  frdtitta ;  nannu,  ndnnuma  '  grand- 
father, my  grand- father ' ;  nanna,  ndnnama  'grand-mother, 
my  grand-mother';  nepute,  w^w^iYa  ' grand-child,  nephew, 
niece ;  thy  grand-child,'  etc. ;  zium^,  ziuta,  etc.,  with  final 
-ma  and  -ta  or  -mma  and  -tta,  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
instead  of  -mo  and  -to  or  -me  and  -ie. 

(4).  Nepdtemo,  nepdteto;  nepdtama,  nepdtata;  caindtemo  or 
cnjendtemOy  catndteto  or  cajendteto ;  cajendtama,  cajendiata,  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  in  Neapolitan,  but  nepdieme,  nepdteie, 
from  nepote,  meaning  both  '  grand-son '  or  '  grand-daughter ' 
and  '  nephew '  or  '  niece,'  as  well  as  cundteme,  cundtete^  from 
cunate,  meaning  both  '  brother-in-law '  and  '  sister-in-law/ 
are  found  at  any  rate,  in  an  analogous  way,  in  Abruzzeee, 
where  besides  sciore  or  sire,  scidreme  or  siretne,  scidrete  op 
%ir€te  'grand-father'  or  'grand-sire,  my  grand-father,  thy 
grand-father,'  and   %ciare^   scidreme,  scidrete^  meaning  also 
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'  grand- mother,  my  grand- mother,  thy  grand- mother,'  are 
still  in  use.  In  Southern  Coraican  I  have  met  with  a  bind  of 
possessive  interfix,  a&  in  babiizitt  '  father's  brother,'  babituzin 
'  thy  (father's  brother) '  or  '  patnius  tuus,'  from  babx  '  father' 
aiid  zitf  'uncle.'  I  do  not  speak  of  poasessive  prefixes,  as 
masia  or  mazi  '  my  aunt,'  etc. 

(5).  Compare  with  the  Albanian  rsid  'brother.' 
(6),  Compare  with  the  Tosk  Albanian  fdsc  '  mother's  sister.' 
(7).  This  word  belongs  to  the  Irtysch  Southern  Ostiak, 
while  all  the   other  words  of  this   column  belong  to  the 
Northern  Ostiak  dialect. 

(8).  Compare  with  the  Gheg  Albanian  ^'a^^' young  father' 
and  also  '  grown-up  eldest  brother.' 

(9).  Compare  with  the  Gheg  Albanian  nania  '  old  mother.* 

Additions. 
Tab.  I.,  after  number  16,  add  the  two  following  numbers : 
16".  Father-in-law,  my  futhor-in-law.  lUifian  "ScicEBO. 
Northern  Calabrian  Suhcrk,  8u6cruma.  Finnish  Appi,  appini, 
Lapponese  Vuop,  vuoppam.  Mordcinian  Tat»i  {hmlinnd'a 
father),  iJiXHm;  Testj  {wife's  father),  testem.  nheremie^ian 
OuA,  obam,  Permian  Joz  ai  (hiisliand's  father),  joz  uie ;  Tesj 
('fife's  father),  tesjo,  Votink  Varmai,  varmaia..  JIiifi;/arian 
Ipa,  ip&m.  Vogulic  Up,  upom.  Odialt  Iki  {hiusband's  father), 
ikem  ;  T7p  [wife's  father),  upem. 

16"'.  Mother-in-law,  my  mother-in-law.  /M/wn'SoftcEKA, 
Northern Cahhrian^i>CRA.,&bKyamB..  TIi'hhisA AKOPPljanoppimi, 
LapjmiesB  Vuone,  vuodnum.  Mordrinian  Avai  (husband's 
mother),  avam ;  Tjoeca  (ifife's  mother),  tjoseam.  Tshermiisma 
KuGu,  kugum.  PerTAianAnj  (husband's  mother),  anjo;  To&^ 
(irife's  mother)  tossao.  Votiak  Euba,  kubaa.  Hatigarian  Napa, 
nap&m.  Vogulic  Anip,  anipom,  Oitiak  Un-imi  (husband's 
mother),  un-imem;  Upimi  (icife's  mother),  up-imem. 

Errata. 
Tab.  I.  and  II.,  Lapponcse  Column,  instead  of  Aoya,  agyam, 
ugyud,  and  agyob,  re/id  AtiJA,  agjam,  ugjad,  i^id 
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XVI.— ALBANIAN    IN    TERRA    D'OTRANTO.      By 

H.I.H.  Princb  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

In  the  following  southern  provinces  of  Italy  sub-dialects 
or  varieties  of  the  Tosk  dialect  of  the  Albanian  language 
are  still  more  or  less  spoken :  1°.  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.  (one 
village) ;  2°.  Molise  (about  five  villages) ;  3°.  Capitanata 
(about  four  villages) ;  4°.  Principato  Ulteriore  (one  village) ; 
5°.  Basilicata  (about  five  villages) ;  6°.  Terra  d'Otranto  (two 
villages) ;  7°.  Calabria  Citeriore  (about  twenty-seven  villages); 
8^.  Calabria  Ulteriore  II.  (about  five  villages) ;  9°.  Palermo 
(five  villages),  that  is,  approximatively,  fifty-five  in  all. 
I  say  "approximatively,"  because,  up  to  this  time,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  exact  number 
of  the  localities  of  six  of  these  ten  provinces,  as  I  have  in 
the  case  of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.,  Principato  Ulteriore,  Terra 
d'Otranto  (the  special  subject  of  this  paper),  and  Palermo. 
For  this  last,  see  my  "  Osservazioni  sulla  pronunzia  del 
dialetto  pianiota,"  preceding  the  translation,  edited  by  me 
ill  London  in  1868,  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew 
from  the  original  Greek  into  this  Palermo  variety,  by  the 
late  Don  Demetrio  Camarda,  the  lamented  author  of  the 
**  Grammatologia  Albanese. "  My  phonetic  orthography, 
adopted  in  this  translation,  as  well  as  in  the  Calabro- 
Albanian,  London,  1869,  although  differing  from  that 
generally  followed  by  the  translators,  has  not  been  dis- 
approved by  them. 

Having  had  occasion,  three  or  four  years  ago,  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  the  localities  in  which  Albanian 
is  still  more  or  less  spoken  in  Terra  d'Otranto,  I  received 
the  following  very  valuable,  because  very  reliable  informa- 
tion, from  Taranto,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  P. 
D.  L.  De  Vincentiis,  O.P.,  the  well-known  author  of  the 
"  Storia  di  Taranto."  Taranto,  1878-9,  5  vol.  8vo.,  as  well 
as  of  the  "Vocabolario  del  dialetto  tarantino."  Taranto, 
1872,  8vo. 

According  lb  this  distinguished  writer,  out  of  the  seven 
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villages  of  the  diocese  of  Taranto,  the  only  places  in  which 
the  Albanian  language  has  been  still  more  or  leas  spoken 
within  the  memory  of  man,  viz.  San  Marzano,  Roccaforzata, 
Monteparano  (anciently  Parello),  San  Giorgio,  San  Martino, 
Faggiano,  and  Carosino,  there  is  only  one,  Sau  Marzano, 
where  Albanian  is  at  present  more  used  than  Italian,  while 
at  Faggiano,  Albanian  is  to  be  heard  only  from  a  few  old 
persons.  In  the  remaining  villages  Albanian  is  quite  ex- 
tinct. Thus,  at  Roccaforzata,  it  has  ceased  to  be  spoken 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  of  San  Martino  nothing  remains 
but  the  parish  church.     (See  the  small  map  at  the  end.) 

The  same  thing  happens  in  other  provinces.  Thus,  at 
Cervicato,  in  the  diocese  of  San  JIarco,  and  at  Rota,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bisignano,  both  in  Calabria  Clteriore,  Albanian 
has  but  lately  become  extinct.' 

In  the  following  thirteen  villages  of  the  province  of  Terra 
d'Otranto,  all  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  the  same  name,  m. 
Martano,  Calimera,  Sternatia,  Martignano,  Melpignano, 
Castrigliano,  Coregliano,  Soleto,  Zollino,  Cutrofiano,  Corse, 
Caprarica,  and  Cannole,  no  Albanian  is  heard,  as  lias  been 
erroneously  stated,  but  only  modern  Greek,  in  a  corrupted 
dialect,  which,  as  well  as  the  Greek  of  Calaliria  Tllteriore  I., 
lias  been  scientHicaliy  treated  by  Comparetti,  by  Pellegrini, 
and  especially  by  Jlorosi.     (See  map.} 

With  reference  to  the  Albanian  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  which 
is  atill  in  use  at  San  Marzano,  in  the  diocese  of  Taranto, 


>  This  grmlual  extinction  of  a  lingnage  has  a  mnurnfu!  iaterest.  Had  I  he«n 
bora  twenty  years  ciirtier,  I  could  have  heard  Alliamaa  etitl  Ejiokeii  at  riauiano, 
Dear  Canino,  fanaerly  in  the  Bachj  of  Castro,  and  now  in  the  province  of  liunie. 
This  small  hamlet  of  about  twenty  fomffie*  was  given  by  the  Pope,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  to  these  poor  Christiana  who  wore  aeetin^  refuge  from  Maho- 
metan persecution  under  the  gnidance  of  (heir  Terr  couraeenus  and  noidierly 
rector  Don  Simone,  a  mttn  whom  some  of  them  atill  recollected  about  half  a 
century  ago,  when  I  used  to  pay  them  frequent  mits.  Don  Sinioue  naa  a  very 
intcllii,'ent  man,  ami  quite  fit  to  be  tho  guide  and  admiDiatrator  of  a  much  larger 
community'.  As  he  was  a  man  of  some  muiDS  and  very  eharitable,  his  name  was 
still  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Italianized  Albanians,  who  called  a  detached 
portion  of  the  principality  of  Caniuo  "I'ianedi  Don  Simoue."  Legendary  storios 
made  him  sometimes  appear  in  these  ploioB  by  moonlight,  spreading  out  his  cloak, 
as  if  to  protect  his  Eherisbed  Albanians. 

Such  words  as  ink  '  bread,'  mil  '  meat,'  rriiS  '  grapes,'  Jo  '  no,'  and  »omc 
others,  very  few  in  number,  were  atill  in  their  memory,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  from  them  of  the  natnro  of  their  dialoclal  variety. 

.^^i  these  facts  are  almost  unknown,  I  have  thoaght  them  worthy,  notwithstanding 
their  comparatiTely  smaU  philological  importance,  to  be  preaerred  from  oblivion. 
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P.  De  V^Jicentiis  has  not  limLted  his  kinJnesB  to  che  preceding 
inlbmacion,  but  has  also  5uct:t>«Hied  ia  pruounng  me«  6t>in. 
J.  native  ot'  that  TilLkre :  1 '.  A.  list  ot'  ab«)at  tbrtv  words ; 
2"'.  Three  phnaes ;  -Y.  \  verv  ^hor;  aon^,  improperly  colled 
ia  Italian  *■  y-jvella  deirii  aposi, ''  r/;:.  *"  Romance  of  the 
Betrr^ched.*'  The  ion:;  and  the  phrwUes  appear  in  a  more 
oompteil  rbrm  than  the  isolated  wonis  ot  the  list.  Thev  are 
accumDonied  bv  :ui  Italian,  tronslatit^n :  and,  as  I  know 
•enouffh  ot  JL']aman  to  perjeive  that  this  translation  is  not 
li^nv^  literoL  while  mv  i:iowled:ie  ot'  that  lon^rua^re  is  not 
^tuficienc  to  allow  me  to  ondertake  the  responsibilitr  of  the 
"dak  ')f  73r3DerLv  oorr^tinu:  or  modirrina:  it,  I  shall  limit 
HT^eif  to  ji-^iniT  ^he  En^rlish  ol  the  Italian  translation,  to 
Tonsoribia:!   the   ansettied    Italian  orthojrraphy  ^   of  these 

-  .ii-fMTTiiiur  Ti  -nr   *ar,  -iie    rlieir   ind  T  isk   .Lhaniuiii>.   inciuiiiiur  thiMia  of 

'T^'Tnan.    rn"*^*;*.    ^LUi^r:u.  laii  Stciiy,  ii >?*?<««»  The  huIhwiilt  -Mmnii*,  wiiii'li,  trhen. 

"if'-  ir-'yir  n  ~nia  naner.  in*  T^nn'-^atwi  iv  "iie  uuickikl  ^ivrnbob.     I  Uuvk  heard 

i.I  ii  -nt-ni  p^Tn  -ne  iiniiriLtf  ■!  mn^'i*    i.buuuiui.  i;imi"?iiLU">'  m»m.  'he  piipilH  •»£ 

::c    ..uI-l;"  h  ?""n.i:rui«iii  n  lume.     r'u-st'  ^uimU  in*  lot  lil  "ii  Iw  titiind  in  dia 

-■imc  dij.t-r,   Hir  *:u':i  it  'lu-m.  '\isrs  ir  t^iax  .u  mo   iiuinT.     y.»  r»*ally  oumpietB 

i-r  •[  'III-   i.!):iii::lii  lUnniLa  uit<  tt^ri  nvnn  toinn*  'iiu>,  utiioiurri  Hahn' i  ietsnu  to 

»!■  'Ilf  "L-Jli-!*?   >T    Lil.        -v.r  'Ue   UlUU'  ' 

1.    I  =  '    II   '■'  ./'  r 

1.    »  =  '.     /■'•■!i«':i  ■  u  iU4tT.i  '  ■*«uvi*s». 

J.     •  =-     /"••nc:!   «   H    t«   •  -himiiit*' 


^.  .  =■    n  It. 

».  1  =  '.    7'»'m-;i  '  n  'r  •  ^mu." 

■i.  »  =  i*    .:'''*!v:i   I    U    «oi   ■  'TnnL' 

7.  i  =iH#  u.  ''••#/. 

"i.  "  =  L*'Tnr!i  f   n   wwi-  ■  ■tumhi.' 

).  I  =  ".       7.-«-TUil     '*     Il/r'l#'       Air. 

I'l.  i  ■=  r  ■•'"••ui-i  n  II   ■ 't  ■  IP'.' 

11.  1=  Ki?iii  f,  ipnpt\.:iiiaii^Tiy. 

'  L.  '  ='i:u>iu    ,   a. 

11.  ■   -s'lasu  '.    I*. 

'.>:.  »  -  IliUHli    ',     f*. 

L  >.  I  =ililMU    ',     i«, 

1  >.  •■;  ^riUMii   /.    •*. 

l "  \  =  lUfriii    '.     i<. 

'.  ■».  "i  =1*    11    ft: , 

I  ».  x:  ■=  '"aiiau    //I   Ml 


>  1 

^*  -''aiiaii  /'i»   a   a  /'nufnU  •   hu 

U'M'l. 

•l»l 

•#   =  ■/     Tl    7//«/»  r. 

i  ! 

.   ■  =  /  -n  i.'4. 

ii 

■]  -  t   n  /I'M'. 

^» 

X     ''tTMrui  ■•'   u  ii'i--    ■ 'ui^Mr.* 

I'i 

^-    -  il,  r»n;ill     7     ri    *ri  •/.    ■    Ui|  .' 

1  ' 

«  ■ 

V  T7  MmirrM    'JlfvS      *     'U      v«4^i;v 

■  ^VMwim•.c. 

.    >»    =  Mi 'lit  "1  ' 'livk  V    11  >*ruy  ■  'tlCtf.' 

■  v.r  'Ue  L  lUU'   Jeiow. 

jO.  '■  =  y-»*urU  ■  11  »»i4r  'iijiurh.* 
■JL.  .1  =  b'Ti'iu-ii  i  .11  (fix  *  rwii.' 
ili.   n  =  b'rniu'a  •«  :ii   Uhft  '  OtUllB.' 
ill.  nr  s  b'-»uru  /.'/  ji  ityne  •  worthy.' 

:j.i.  .ill  =   i   n   ./'«. 

J(i.    •*  =.*    11  i*u 

J.'.   :  trMmii-ri  •Jr»Hik  ^'  in  t^tatfy  *  ani* 

^lUU.' 
iS.    »  -  w/    u  »vip(«r. 
.»!•.    :  r.i    11    ntHimnt, 
^0.  ry  =  ;:i4iuLii  :  :ii  a  na  '  die  ann^* 
tl.  •i4:  -i'-aiiuu     ;     :a    *u    aintf     *  tbs 

lOUli.' 

*'i.   r>  T-.    'aiiau  ;   n  'u  vr^  *  tile  wax.* 
k-i.    w.   -  '  aiiau    /   LU    .'rf   y«»te    ^  du 

■U«'pn'.' 

*  J.  •!     "   »i   H'fr. 
*.».    )     .»    ri  >h:. 
M'.    tl  ^  m   11   Hfr. 

» r      Is       II     r«fi. 

*:>.   "h  •  ;*'is>Ji  .    11  'imo  *busoiii»' 
•»r«i\:muiivriv. 

»o.  ■ 

1 

I . 

)„'.  "•'     SnaniMi  ••  =ii  *«  '  kiiiK.* 

>iu         i>paiiiMi      11  >tyi  '  jr"»iiL* 

(I.   WtU    K'Vl-UC. 


.«    //.liTV,   ■  ::ii» 


b'^vtuil       II   anuf  '  ^lute.* 
I      **aiiutl  JI   M    wi'l  * -muv.* 
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tbree  documents  into  one  more  phonetic,  and  to  muking 
some  observations  on  the  isolated  words  of  the  list,  comparing 
them  with  those  of  the  other  Albanian  dialects  of  Albania, 
Greece,  Calabria  (Fraacineto  variety),  and  Sicily  (Fiaua 
de'  Greci  Tariety),^ 

1°.     Isolated  Albanian  Words, 

1.  Baf  '  bean ' ;  hatha  /.  gr.  c. ;  bath,  b4kel  sc. ;  frasuia  g. 

2.  Bekkiimia  'Virgin  Mary,'  fiz.  'the  blessed';  hckiiem 
8C.  '  blessed,'  and  also  '  Virgin  Mary  '  j  Perndilj'eroa  sr, 
'  Virgin  Mary,'  erz.  '  God'a  Mother,'  from  Pemdi  '  God ' 
and  4m$  'mother,'  corresponding  to  the  Greek  OeoroKo^. 
For  '  blessed,'  I  find  in  g.  bekums ;  I.  bekiiare ;  c.  s.  bekilar. 
{See  12.) 

3.  Brek  '  breeches ' ;  br^ko  t.  gr.  g. ;  tJrk  c, ;  tirk,  lander- 
vftr,  larvftr,  brendevek  sc.     la  t.  and  gr.  '  tirk  '  is  '  gaiter.' 

4.  Brem  '  eTening ' ;  mbra'ma  i,  c.  s. ;  prima  gr. ;  rabr^me, 
prems  c. ;  mr&me  g. ;  mbr&mie,  mr&mie,  mrame,  pramie  sc. 

5.  Bukka  '  the  bread ' ;  biika  '  bread '  f,  gr.  c,  s.  g. ; 
buk  sc. 

6.  Drit '  day,'  as  in  mir  drlt '  good  day,'  but  dri(3  in  (.  c.  s. 
g.  and  drii  in  sc.  mean  '  light.'  Dite  '  day'  in  (.  c.  i.  g.  and 
in  sc.  dit. 

7.  Duf '  gun  (portable) ' ;  duf^k  /.  gr.  s. ;  duffek  c. ;  dyfek 
t. ;  pusks  g. ;  pusk,  puak  e  gjat  sc. 

8.  Enja  '  yes ';  pn  L  gr.  g.  se. ;  possi  sc. ;  e,  ai  gr. ;  e;^  r. ; 

9.  Erbi  '  the  barley  ' ;  eljp  '  barley '  t.  gr.  c.  g. ;  elp  s. ; 
elb  sc, 

10.  Fli'sleep  (tbou)';  fljii.;  fiac;  fle  s. ;  fljjy.;  flei  sc. 

11.  Greg  'raise  (tliou)';  ngre  t.  c.  «.  g.;  ngri  t.;  ngreh  sc, 

12.  Ihekkumia  '  God,'  liz.  i  Bekkumia  '  the  Blessed,' 
corruptly  for  i  Behkiimi,  as  Bekhimia  (see  2)  is  properly  the 
definite  feminine  without  the  prepositive  feminine  article  e 
when  it  means  '  Virgin  Mary,'  while  the  prepositive  mas- 

•  Gheg  Albanian  uiindicntcdbj,c. ;  Toat  AlbaniBn.by /. :  Albnnion  of  Grefce, 
by  gr. ;  Albanian  of  Fnscinsto  (Cnlnbria^,  by  e. ;  Albiwiim  of  Pluoa  dc'  Gieui 
(Skilj),  bj  (. ;  Albanian  o(  Scutiiri,  hy  .c! 
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culine  article  i  makes  all  the  difference,  which  seems  very 
strange,  between  *  God '  and  *  Virgin  Mary.'  Bekkumi,  I 
repeat,  ought  to  be  the  masculine  and  bekkumia  the  feminine, 
as  is  shown  by  all  the  other  Albanian  dialects,  in  which  '  the 
blessed'  or  'benedictus'  is:  *i  bekuemi'  in  sc;  *i  bekumi'  g,; 
*  i  bekiiari '  t.  These  are  the  Albanian  names  of  *  God  ' : 
Perendi  g, ;  Perendi,  Perenni  8C. ;  Perndi  t,  sc. ;  Hjfi  sc. ;  -^Lgo 
(archaic)  g, ;  Inzot  gr.  c.  8,  8C. ;  Tinz6t  c.  8.  8C. ;  Tenzot  8C. ; 
Zot  g.  8C,  (Zot,  in  the  other  dialects,  means  'lord,  master,  God,* 
but  not  *  God '  exclusively) ;  Dzot,  Zotyn  sc. ;  Dh^y  gr. ; 
Alhd  (Turkish)  t. ;  Alhha  (Turkish)  sc 

13.  J&tta  'the  father';  tdto  'father'  t  gr. ;  babd,  Ijdlje  t. 
(This  last  word,  in  g.,  according  to  Hahn,  either  means  'young 
father,'  or  'grown-up  eldest  brother.')  Tat  c.  s.  sc  ;  at^r.  c. 
8,  g.  sc. ;  jat  (corruptly,  which  properly  means  '  his '  or  '  her 
father')  gr.  c.  s.,  as  is  the  case  with  '  jdtta' ;  bab  sc. 

14.  Jo  '  no,'  in  all  dialects. 

15.  Kali  *  the  horse ' ;  kalj  '  horse  '  t  gr. ;  k&ljo  t. ;  k&lj 
c.  g. ;  kal  s. ;  k&l  sc. 

16.  Kamp&ra  'the  bell';  kambdna  'bell'  t.;  kumbora  gr. 
kumbdr,  kamp&n  c. ;  kumbona  g. ;  kumon  sc. 

17.  Kavaljeria  '  the  staircase ' ;    skalo  *  staircase '    t.  g. 
sk&lha  gr. ;  skal  c. ;  skalh,  skalh  sc. 

18.  Klisa  'the  church' ;  kjisa  'church'  t.  c;  kljisa  gr.  c. 
klisa  c.  8. ;  kisa  g. ;  kis  sc. 

19.  KrisI  '  wine '  (modern  Greek  Kpaal) ;   v^re  t.  gr.  c.  8. 
verra  t. ;  vcjna  g. ;  v§n  sc. 

20.  Krura  '  the  corn  ' ;  grur  '  corn '  t.  gr.  c. ;  grfjn  g.  sc. 
dritha  t.  gr.  g. ;  drith  s.  sc. ;  bardh  sc. ;  krapua  c. 

21.  Kum&re  *ass' ;  gom&r  t  gr.  g. ;  gom&r  t.  sc. ;  magjar 
g. ;  mag&r,  margats  sc. ;  gaidhAr  c. ;  7haidhur  s.  (modern 
Greek  ydiBapof;). 

22.  Kuputs  '  shoe ' ;  kapiitsa  t.  c.  s.  g. ;  keputs,  kputs  sc. 

23.  Lebidi  'the  hairs';  lje5  'hair'  t.  c.  g.;  IheS  gr.;  les  sc; 
flok  c.  sc;  kjime  t.  c  s.  g.;  tsyme,  tsym,  kjym,  kym,  kim  sc; 
krip  8. 

24.  Mir  '  good ' ;  mira  t.  gr.  c  s.  g. ;  mir  sc. 

25.  Missi '  the  flesh ' ;  mis  '  flesh '  t.  gr.  c  s.  g.  sc 
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26. 

Mma  '  mother ' ;    mSmma,  Jmma, 

^ma,   na'nna,  n^na,                ^H 

nane 

t.;  mSma,  Amo  (.  c. 

s, ;   jdma  c.  (this  ^ord  properly               ^H 

meana  '  his '  or  '  her  mother') ;  mlima  s. ; 

dmma  g. ;  am,  nan,                 ^| 

non  sc. ;  and  in  g.,  according  to  Hahn, 

old  mother '  iiAnna 

'  young  mother '  and  alao 

'  grown-up  eldest  sister  '  momma 

27. 

Miiskia  '  the  mule  ' 

miiSko  '  mule 

'  I.  iji:  c.  g. ;  musk 

mulk 

sc. 

28. 

Nusai   'the   twine' 

spango   'twine'   t,;   sp&go  gr. 

epkngd  g. ;  Spag,  spag,  sid 

im  sc. 

29. 

P^ija    'the  mare'; 

pelija  'maro 

it.;    pelja   t.  c.  g. 

p41a« 

;  pel  sc. 

ao. 

Pota4ra 'the  fair'; 

pazar  'fair'  t. 

jr.  g.i  paz&r,  bazftr 

patsd 

to. ;  market  c. 

31. 

Brusa   '  the   grapes 

';   rru's   'grapes'   i.  c.  a.  g.   sc. 

ruS^r. 

32. 

Ruasia  '  the  bride ' ; 

niise' bride' 

t.  gr.  c.  «.;  nus  sc. 

njs^gr. 

33. 

Zirabra  'the  heart' 

zo'raara  'hearl 

'  t.c.e.;  ziiubara/. 

zemare,  z^mbara  (/.;  zonae 

,  z^mber  sc. 

34. 

Stipia  'the  houae', 

stapi  'house' 

(.  gr.;  Itapl  (.  g. 

spic. 

sc;  spi  S.;  Itpi,  stpie  «c. 

H 

35. 

Sandra  'sainls';   saint,  eant  'saint'   (. ;   s^it  c.\  W\t               ^| 

ffr.  s. 

seit,  s^t  sc. 

■ 

36. 

Skiokkje  {PSokkje 

'wife';  aokje 

/.  c.  s.  g. ;  £ots,  fat               ■ 

ac;  Ijakuriki. 

■ 

37. 

Tresira  'the  oats'; 

tarsaro  'oats 

(.  g.;  draiara  J).;                 ^ 

trisan 

ters&n  sc. 

38. 

U'l';  ut.gr.  c.  s 

g.;  uml-g.; 

unec..t.;un,.«. 

IP 

Phrases. 

1 

1. 

jenji  sadrat  dritne. 

Itat.  "Lascio 

a  yoi  n  buon  di."                ^M 

/  wish  you  good  dag. 

Liter.  /  kave 

you  the  good  day.                 ^^H 

2. 

?ents6  pe  gyam  ime 

aa  iete  metti. 

^^1 

Think  of  my  rfhdlte  who  is  with  ffoii 

^^1 

3. 

Ets,  ka  ta  funja. 
Go,  lest  I  beat  thee. 

J 
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111°.      KOMANCE   OF  THE   BeTROTHED. 

1.  Finja  ke  a  ge  te  denja,  ma  isi  pansan, 
I  feigned  not  to  lore  thee^  but  it  wasfahe^ 

2.  Ma  ti  e  denji  pinsieri  imi. 

But  thou  didnt  penetrate  my  thoughts. 

3.  Perpona  ti  skoda  me  bus. 
I  passed  proudly  before  thee, 

4.  EleTui  pe  de  krist^ra  sengetaTa  mir  drit. 

It  teas  because  of  the  people  (liter.  Christians)  that  I  did 
not  say  good  day. 

5.  Kom  leu  kusi  denja  mim  xxy 

I  hate  maintained  (liter,  left)  in  me  the  good  lote^ 

6.  De  tua  mire  ti^  zimbra  imme. 
To  lore  veil  thee,  my  heart. 

7.  Xani,  pierrimi  didukami  mira ; 
Noic,  let  the  sincere  love  return  to  us ; 

8.  Se  skiokkje  ( Psokkje)  mi  kadiessiei,  gedo  Ibekkomia. 
For  thou  shall  be  my  utfe,  please  God. 

N.B. — ^The  language  of  this  song  and  that  of  the  preceding 
phrases  is  very  corrupt. 

The  following  notes  are  referred  to  on  the  next  page. 

*  The  Roman  numerals  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  wunds  of  Note  2.  The 
Arabic  figures  in  the  other  columns  give  the  current  numbers  of  the  sounds  ol 
each  dialect. 

^  The  Albanian  of  Calabria  is  here  meant  that  of  Frascineto  in  Calabria  Citerioie. 

*  The  Albanian  of  Sicily  is  here  meant  that  of  Piana  de*  Gred  in  the  Ptorinoe 
of  Palermo. 

^  A  preceding  dot  means  that  the  sound  represented  by  the  number  is  only 
partially  used. 
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Table  ExxTMEaATiNO  thb  Simple  Albanian  Sounds  acoobdino  to  Dialbcts.* 


Symbols. 

Scutari. 

Ohro. 

TOSK. 

Gekbob. 

Calabbia* 

SlCtLT.* 

I.  a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

II.  e  1) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

III.  e  2) 

8 

3 

3 

._ 

8 

8 

IV.  i 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

V.  ol) 

6 

6 

5 

4 

6 

5 

VI.  0  2) 

6 

6 

6 

._ 

6 

6 

VII.  u 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

7 

VIII.  y 

8 

8 

8 

6 

— . 

— - 

IX.  8  1) 

9 

9 

9 

7 

8 

8 

X.  9  2) 

— 

— 

•10 

— 

— 

— 

XI.  § 

10 

10 

^ 

— 

..M 

— 

XII.  ^ 

11 

11 

— 

._ 

— 

—~ 

XIII.  i 

12 

12 

.. 

... 

9 

— 

XIV.  9 

18 

18 

— . 

._ 

^ 

— 

XV.  1} 

14 

14 

._ 

— 

^^_ 

-.- 

XVI.  y. 

15 

15 

^ 

^ 

-» 

-.- 

•     XVII.  ^ 

— 

— 

»— 

.1.- 

10 

-i- 

!        XVIII.  k 

16 

16 

11 

8 

11 

9 

XIX.  kj 

17 

17 

12 

9 

12 

10 

XX.  g 

18 

18 

18 

10 

13 

11 

XXI.  gj 

19 

19 

14 

11 

14 

12 

XXII.    H 

20 

20 

15 

12 

15 

13 

XXIII.  j 
XXIV.  h 

21 

21 

16 

18 

16 

14 

22 

22 

17 

1 

14 

• 

•^ 

XXV.  X 

-i— 

2V 

•18 

15 

17 

15 

XXVI.  xi 

•24 

•19 

16 

18 

16 

XXVII.   y 

— 

• 

•20 

_ 

... 

~^ 

1     XXVIII.  yj 

•25 

•21 

— 

.- 

17 

XXIX.  7h 

— 

_ 

^-^ 

._ 

.._ 

18 

XXX.  t 

23 

26 

22 

17 

19 

19 

XXXI.  d 

24 

27 

23 

18 

20 

20 

XXXII.  n 

25 

28 

24 

19 

21 

21 

XXXIII.  nj 

26 

29 

25 

20 

22 

22 

XXXIV.  th 

27 

80 

26 

21 

23 

23 

XXXV.  dh 

28 

31 

27 

22 

24 

24 

XXXVI.  8 

29 

32 

28 

23 

25 

25 

XXXVII.  z 

30 

38 

29 

24 

26 

26 

XXXVIII.  8 

31 

84 

30 

25 

27 

27 

XXXIX.  i 

32 

35 

81 

26 

28 

28 

XL.  tB 

33 

36 

32 

27 

29 

29 

XL  I.  dz 

34 

37 

88 

28 

80 

30 

i           XLII.  ts 

35 

38 

84 

29 

31 

81 

XLIII.  (\f. 

36 

39 

85 

80 

32 

32 

XLIV.  p 
XLV.  b 

37 

40 

86 

81 

88 

33 

38 

41 

37 

32 

84 

34 

XLVI.  m 

39 

42 

38 

83 

85 

85 

XLVII.  f 

40 

43 

89 

84 

86 

36 

XLVin.  V 

41 

44 

40 

35 

37 

37 

1         XLIX.  Ih 

42 

•45 

•41 

36 

.— 

— 

!                 I-  1 

43 

46 

42 

._ 

88 

38 

I^I.  Ij 

44 

47 

43 

87 

39 

89 

LII.  rr 

45 

48 

44 

88 

40 

40 

LIII.  r 

46 

49 

46    . 

39 

41 

41 

S.  63 

46 

49 

45 

89 

41 

41 
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Concluding  Remark. 

Although  in  appreciatiDg  tho  Albanian  sounds  I  have 
principally  depended  on  my  own  ear,  I  have  not  neglected 
to  consult  the  following  works:  1°.  The  Grammar,  the 
Italian  Albanian,  and  the  Albanian  Italian  Dictionaries  by 
P.  F.  Rossi.  Rome,  1866-75.  The  works  of  this  author, 
in  spite  of  his  great  practical  knowledge  of  the  Gheg  dialect 
of  Scutari,  being  wholly  unscientific,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
submit  several  of  his  statements  to  one  of  the  most  competent 
judges  of  this  dialect,  Monsignor  G.  Crasnich,  Mitred  Abbot 
of  Mirditta,  and  a  native  Albanian.  A  long-continued 
discussion  with  this  Prelate  and  P.  Rossi  has  almost  always 
confirmed  my  appreciations  of  the  Albanian  sounds  of 
Scutari.  2^  The  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew, 
translated  by  P.  Rossi  into  this  dialect,  but  at  the  same 
time  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  Monsignor  Crasnich. 
3°.  My  own  "  Osservazioni  suUa  pronunzia  del  dialetto 
Bcutarino,  etc.,''  preceding  that  translation,  edited  by  me 
in  London  in  1870,  and  one  copy  of  which  I  have  had  tho 
honour  to  present  to  our  Society.  4°.  "  Elementi  grammati- 
cali  della  lingua  albanese,"  by  G.  Jungg,  S.J.  Scutari,  1881. 
For  the  Ghcg  central  or  general  dialect,  Hahn's  great  work 
has  been  one  of  my  guides,  but  above  all  Kristoforidhis's 
works.  For  the  Tosk  dialect  of  Albania,  I  have  not  failed 
to  consult  Ilahn's,  Dozen's  and  Kristoforidhis's  works  on 
or  in  Tosk.  For  the  Tosk  of  Greece,  my  only  printed  guide 
has  been  "^A\fiavL/c6v  aK^a^ryrdpuyv  Kara  to  iv  'EWdSc 
ofiiKovjJLevov  aXffaviKov  ISuofia,''  by  Kolorioti.  Athens,  1882 ; 
but  several  Albanians  of  Greece  have  also  enabled  me  to 
appreciate  the  sounds  as  uttered  by  themselves.  For  the 
Tosk  dialects  of  Frascineto  in  Calabria  Citeriore  and  for 
the  Tosk  of  Piana  de'  Greci  in  the  Province  of  Palermo, 
I  have  followed  my  own  "  Osservazioni "  preceding  the 
translation  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Saint  Matthew  into 
these  two  dialects;  the  first  by  Sig.  V.  Dorsa  (London,  1869), 
and  the  second  by  Don  Demetrio  Camarda,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  "  Grammatologia  albanese  "  (London,  1868). 
These  two  translations  I  have  already  presented  to  our  Society. 
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Albanians  of  Scutari,  Middle  Albania,  Southern  Albania, 
Greece,  Calabria,  and  Sicily,  I  have  had  frequent  occasions 
to  hear  at  Kome,  1-  enice,  Leghorn,  Ancona,  Sinigaglia 
(before  the  suppression  of  the  celebrated  fair  of  this  pretty 
little  town),  and  even  here  in  London,  where  Don  Demetrio 
Camarda  of  Plana  de'  Grei'i  was  my  guest  for  some  months ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  my  researches  and  so  many  oral  con- 
tributions, it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the  sounds 
occurring  in  the  innumerable  varieties  of  the  Albanian 
language  are  to  be  ibund  registered  in  the  preceding 
Table,  which  has  no  other  pretension  than  that  of  pre- 
senting the  richest  list  of  these  sounds  hitherto  compiled. 


XVir.— THIRTEENTn  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, TO  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETT, 
DELIVERED  AT  THK  ANNIVERSARY  MEET- 
ING, FRIDAY,  16th  MAY,  1884.  By  J.  A.  H. 
MURRAY,  B.A..  LL.D. 


IsiRODucTios.     By  the  Phbbi- 

Obitvauv  Notices.  Bjr  the 
Pkeszuent        5 

Ok  the  Wobk  op  the  Pmuito- 
□ICAL  SociETir.    By  the  Puesi- 


Repobt   • 


Tnih 


By 


th«  Pej  

RePOBT  UN  SLAVIINIC  PniL'lLOGY 
A.1D  LlTEHATUblK.  By  W.  K. 
MOKFILL,    M.A 6 

Bepuut  OS  Recent  Hunoabian 


Philoloot.    By  A.  J.  Pattbr- 

EQN,   M.A S 

Bbpoht  an  THE  Turkish  Lah- 

□VAOE,    AND   TuitKIEH    PhILO- 

LooT.  By  E.  G.  Bkuvn™  ...  G 
Report  on  Tna  Hajotio  Lan- 

OVAQKS  UP  NoftTH  AvHItA.      By 

R,  N.  Ckst      8 

On  the   PaACTicAi    Siudv  op 

Lanouaqb.  BjILSwbet.M.A.  6 
Co\cn.iiB:os.  By  tha  Pkksidbkt  5 
List  of  Bbadebs  and  Woueb 

Bead   foe    the    Dktionabt 

1878-1884       6 


LADiEa  AND  Gentlemen, 

MemHEIIS   op   T«B    PhILOLOOICAL    SotlETY,— 

Whkn  you  did  me  the  honour  of  re-electing  mo  to  the  office 
of  President  two  years  ago,  it  was  with  an  understanding 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  Dictionary  upon 
my  time  and  energies,  I  should  be  spared  the  labour  of 
preparing  an  annual  Presidential  Address.  Last  year,  ac- 
cordingly, our  annual  meeting  took  place  without  any  such 
accompaniment,  and  I  believe  I  might  have  claimed  a  simihir 
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dispensation  again  this  erenine.  May  I  still  crave  tbe  same 
indulgence,  to  excose,  not  mj  silence,  bat  the  ill-digested 
and  inadequate  apology  for  an  address  which  I  ventare  to 
offer.  Since  undertaking  the  Dictionary,  I  hare  felt  con- 
strained to  say,  under  the  attractions  of  many  things  which 
I  »houId  b'ke  to  do,  "  Hoc  onum  facio : "  and  this  lestricticm 
of  my  attention  to  a  single  object  and  to  matters  directly 
bearing  upon  it,  which  prevents  me  from  expatiating  in  the 
fields  of  General  Philology,  and  presenting  you  to-night  with 
a  broad  tableau  of  the  present  state  of  Philological  science-  and 
of  its  progres  during  the  last  two  years,  has  also  rendered  it 
impracticable  for  me  to  spend  time  in  petitioning  foreign 
philologists  for  reports  on  the  van'ous  departments  which 
thev  severallv  cultivate ;  so  that  I  have  also  but  small 
wealth  of  this  borrowed  sort,  wherewith  to  eke  out  rav 
own  deficiencies.  !Xo  one  can  feel  more  painfully  than  I  do 
the  contrast  between  the  rich  and  overflowing  address  of  Mr. 
Ellis  two  vears  a2t>  and  mv  own  this  evening;  mav  other 
services  to  the  Society  and  to  English  philology  be  accepted 
in  compensation ! 

Obituary. 

These  anniversary  meetings  seldom  return  without  bringing 
some  vacant  places  to  remind  us  that  one  or  more  of  our 
fellow- workers  have  during  the  year  gone  over  to  the  great 
majority.  On  the  present  occasion  we  miss  the  fiice  of 
a  member  of  the  Society,  and  a  member  of  the  Council,  who 
was  seldom  absent  from  our  meetings,  Mr.  Charles  Bagot 
Cay  ley.  So  regular  indeed  was  Mr.  Cayley  in  his  attendance^ 
that  it  was  with  no  little  surprise,  that  on  asj$enibling  on  the 
7th  of  December  last  to  hear  a  paper  read  by  him  upon  one 
of  the  branches  of  Greek  philology,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
attention,  we  found  ourselves  waiting  for  his  appearance. 
He  never  came :  unknown  to  any  of  us  then,  he  had  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day,  apparently  of  heart 
disease,  and  during  sleep.  Mr.  Cayley,  who  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Cayley,  a  Russia  merchant,  and  a  younger  brother 
of  the  well-known  Sadlerian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  was 
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born  near  St.  Petersburg  in  1823;  educated  at  Mr.  Polle- 
cary's  Bchool,  Blaekheath,  King's  College,  London,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  second  class 
in  the  Clasaieu,!  Tiipoa  in  1846.  Several  of  hia  earlier  years 
had  been  spent  iu  Russia,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  there 
acquired  something  of  the  facility  as  a  linguist  which  the 
Euaaians  are  commonly  aupposed  lo  possess.  At  King's 
College,  London,  he  became  the  moat  proficient  pupil  of  the 
Italian  Professor,  Gabriele  Rosetti,  and  to  Mr.  W.  M. 
Bosetti  we  are  indebted  for  a  genial  notice  of  hia  linguistic 
and  literary  work  wliich  with  the  author's  permiaaion  I 
transfer  to  these  pages. 

"His  priucipitl  success  as  a  poetic  translator  is  tha 
'Divine  Comedy'  of  Dante,  in  the  original  lerxn  rimn, 
published  towards  1853-5-'5,  in  three  volumes,  with  a  fourth 
volume  of  very  serviceable  notes.  So  large  and  arduous  an 
attempt  as  the  '  Divine  Comedy,'  anglicized  in  its  own 
trying  metre,  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  certain  draw- 
backs ;  some  concession  must  be  made,  now  of  sense  to  verse, 
and  now  of  vorse  to  sense,  or  again  of  archaic  to  modern,  or 
of  modem  to  archaic,  diction.  When  all  imperfections  have 
been  allowed  for.  Mr.  Cayley's  version  nnust  be  pronounced 
to  be  very  considerably  the  boat  and  most  thorough  rendering 
into  English  of  the  'Comraedia,'  the  one  which,  attempting 
most  and  aiming  highest,  reaches  also  furthest.  This 
monument  of  well-directed  energy,  insight,  and  scholarship 
was  succeeded  by  other  translations — the  Faulms  in  metre, 
tlie  'Prometheus'  of  ^schylus.  Homer's  'Iliad,'  and 
Petrarca's  '  Cunzoniere.'  In  these  works,  again,  Mr  Cayley 
never  spared  himself;  his  'Iliad,'  for  instance,  being  not  only 
in  hexameters,  but  iu  quantitative  hexameters. 
haa  been  ditl'erently  estimated;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  large 
measure  of  praise,  however  qualified  by  dissent,  whether 
from  theory  or  from  practice,  must  be  conceded  to  him.  He 
published  also,  many  years  ago,  a  volume  of  original  ] 
named  'Psyche's  Interludes';  some  of  the  same  compositions, 
with  others  added,  reappeared  lately  in  a  privately  printed 
volume. 
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"  Mr.  Cayley  ....  knew  various  languages  besides  the 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Italian,  from  which  his  principal 
translations  were  executed.  In  illustration  of  his  faculty 
for  acquiring  foreign  tongues  there  is  a  story,  possibly 
apocryphal,  that  he  was  once  asked  to  see  through  the  press 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Iroquois  language. 
Among  the  languages  which  Cayley  did  not  know,  Iroquois 
not  unnaturally  figured ;  but  he  buckled  to  at  once,  learned 
in  a  month  or  so  enough  Iroquois  for  present  needs,  and 
accomplished  his  task  satisfactorily. 

"A  more  complete  specimen  than  Mr.  Charles  Cayley 
of  the  abstracted  scholar  in  appearance  and  manner — ^the 
scholar  who  constantly  lives  an  inward  and  unmaterial  life, 
faintly  perceptive  of  external  facts  and  appearances — could 
hardly  be  conceived.  He  united  great  sweetness  to  great 
simplicity  of  character,  and  was  not  less  polite  than  un- 
worldlv.  In  a  small  circle  of  intimates  his  death  leaves 
a  mournful  blank ;  they  *  will  not  look  upon  his  like  again.' 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Cayley  never  sat  for  his  portrait ;  but 
a  very  strong  and  excellent  likeness  of  him  is  preserved 
among  the  frescoes  which  Mr.  Madox  Brown  is  painting  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Manchest^jr.  The  last  subject  completed 
there  by  the  painter  is  Crabtree,  the  astronomical  draper  of 
Broughton  of  the  seventeenth  centurj%  eagerly  and  breath- 
lessly watching  the  transit  of  Venus;  Mr.  Cayley  sat  for 
the  head  and  action  of  Crabtree,  and  in  Crabtree  our  progeny 
will  know  what  the  best  translator  of  Dante  was  like." 

Mr.  Cayley  was  elected  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1870. 
He  had  already  in  Nov.  1869  read  us  a  paper  upon  the  Modern 
Names  of  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  printed  in  our  Trans- 
actions for  1870 ;  and  he  has  since,  from  time  \jo  time,  read 
papers  On  certain  discrepancies  in  the  Ear  If/  Alphabets,  17th 
Nov.  1871  (Trans.  1873),  On  certain  Italian  Diminutives 
(Trans.  1875),  On  the  Aspects  of  the  Verbs  in  Russian 
Grammar  (Trans.  1880),  On  Greek  Pronunciation  and  the 
Distribution  of  the  Greek  Accents  (read  17th  Feb.  1882), 
On  the  English  name  of  the  Letter  F,  4th  May,  1883.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  two   papers  which   he  was  to  read 
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this  session  were  written  at  the  time  of  his  death ;    if  they 
.  were  prepared,  we  may  perliapB  still  have  them. 

Other  loasca  which  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the 
past  year  are  those  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Triibner,  well  known  to 
all  English  purchasers  of  Continental  and  American  books, 
and  the  publisher  of  our  Transact  iotis  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Early  English  Text,  and  kindred  societies,  who  has  been 
a  member  since  1859;  Lieut.  E.  B.  Eastwick,  the  translator 
of  the  English  edition  of  Bopp's  Comparative  Qrammar 
(1845),  who  became  a  member  in  185-i ;  F,  S.  Eeilly,  a 
member  since  1859  ;  Ralph  Carr  Ellison,  since  1861 ;  G.  T. 
Davy,  since  1862 ;  and  I  am  sure  that  painful  regret  will 
be  felt  by  all  present,  when  I  state  that  on  my  way  to  this 
meeting,  I  have  been  told  that  another  esteemed  member  of 
our  Council,  Mr.  E.  R.  Horlon,  Vice-Maater  of  University 
College  Schuol,  died  only  this  afternoon. 

The  Work  of  thk  Philological  Society. 

The  Monthhj  Proceedingn,  edited  by  our  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Henry  Sweet,  have  furnished  an  account  of  the  papers 
and  communications  brought  before  the  Society  during  the 
past  two  years ;  several  of  the  papers  have  also  been  already 
printed,  so  that  I  need  only,  according  to  precedent,  classify 
them,  by  way  of  showing  the  branches  of  philology  which 
have  chiefly  occupied  our  attention. 

In  EiKjli&h  Philologif  ifr.  H.  Sweet  has  read  papers  upon 
'Intonation  in  spoken  English,'  'the  history  of  G  in 
English,'  with  a  special  investigation  of  its  power  in  Old 
English,  '  the  phonetic  history  of  it,  wtth  reference  to  the 
gradual  loss  of  the  initial  A,*  '  Notes  on  the  history  of  the 
words  hive  and  icieing  ' ;  also  during  the  present  year, '  Notes 
on  the  hard  words  of  the  Epinal  MS.,'  upon  his  publication 
of  the  facsimile  of  which,  with  his  valuable  transcripts, 
Mr.  Sweet  deserves  our  hearty  congratulations,  Mr.  James 
Piatt  read  ua  a  somewhat  scathing  criticism  of  the  new 
edition  of  Boswortb'a  AiKj/o-Siixon  Dictioiianj  continued  by 
I'rof.  Toller ;  Prof.  Skeat  sent  an  interesting  paper  on  the 
etymology  of  the  word  surround ;  and  I  discoursed  upon  the 
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phonetic  hktor}'  of  O.E.  verbs  in  -^gan,  and  their  doaUe 
btem  forms  in  M.K.,  at  in  Hedging,  nay^  of  which  the  latter 
DOW  survives.  From  time  to  time  I  also  called  yonr 
attention  to  various  points  of  word-history  which  had  arisen 
in  connexion  with  .the  Dictionar}",  including  the  words 
agnail,  anan,  anbury,  which  have  since  appeared  in  Part  I., 
and  more  recently  antemiae,  anther,  antic,  appal,  arbour^ 
arcliij}eUigo,  argoil,  argoay,  aroint,  arrant,  which  will  appear 
in  Part  II.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  the  concise  form 
in  which  the  etymology  must  be  given  in  the  Dictionary 
does  not  always  admit  of  a  full  exhibition  of  the  evidence 
on  which  conclusions  are  reached,  a  more  detailed  exhibition 
of  the  facts  as  to  special  words  might  be  given  in  our 
Transactions. 

Ktymology  was  touched  upon  also  by  Mr.  Walter  R. 
Browne's  two  papers  upon  the  difficult  subject  of  the  origin 
of  certain  Technical  Terms,  especially  in  Engiueering,  and  his 
paper  '  On  Celtic  Place-names,'  supplementary  to  those  on 
KngliMh  and  Hcottish  place-names,  formerly  read.  These 
pa|>ers  by  Mr.  Browne  are  distinguished  above  all  by  their  im- 
portant array  of  factn,  as  to  the  actual  distribution  of  all  the 
chief  tormatives  of  local  names.  A  somewhat  kindred  subject 
was  treated  etymologically  and  historically  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Macluro  in  his  paper  on  '  Personal  and  Place  Names.'  Mr. 
Kills  brought  before  us  on  throe  separate  evenings  some  of 
the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion and  elasHification  of  the  Northern  English,  Lowland 
Koottish,  and  Insular  Scottish  dialects,  of  which  the  full 
treatment  will  appear  in  the  next  part  of  his  work  upon 
Early  English  Pronunciation.  The  paper  on  Insular  Scottish^ 
dealing  with  the  Orkney  and  Zetland  Islands,  was  of  special 
interest,  exhibiting  facts  of  the  greatest  importance  never 
before  oollecttHl.  Besides  these  papers  Mr.  Ellis  opportunely 
ooeupiod  an  evening  on  which  the  paper  announced  failed 
us,  by  giving  an  account  of  his  researches  into  the  present 
delimitation  of  Welv^h  and  English  in  Wales  and  along  the 
AVelsh  Marches.  Of  investigations  into  the  actual  state  of 
English  Dialects,  we  had  a  paper  by  Mr.  Elworthy  supple- 
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mentary  to  liia  alrendy-publiabed  papers  on  the  Pronunciation 
and  Graniniar  of  the  West  Somerset  dialect,  and  anticipatory 
of  the  Glossiiry  wilh  which  he  will  crown  the  edihce  of  hia 
dialect  labours.  Mr.  W.  Jones's  paper  upon  English  worfis 
in  the  Anglesey  dialfot,  showing  the  phonetic  changes  which 
these  words  have  nndergone,  since  their  adoption  from  Old, 
Middle,  or  Mrnitrn  English,  was  of  equal  interest  in  its 
bearing  upon  English  and  upon  Welsh  philology. 

In  Teuionic-  P/iiloloff;/  ontside  of  English,  our  only  paper 
was  Mr.  Sweet's  account  of  the  iinpnrtunt  personal  researchea 
made  by  him  in  company  with  Prof.  Storm,  of  Chriatiania, 
into  the  dialects  of  Norway. 

The  old  Cln^xie'd  lunguages  were  represented  by  Mr, 
Sweet's  paper  upon  'the  phonetic  treatment  of  final  -in  ia 
I^atin,'  Prof.  Poatgiite  upon  some  '  Latin  Etymologies,'  and 
'the  study  of  Latin  authors  as  bearing  npon  Romance;'  by 
Mr,  Cay  ley 'on  Greek  pronunciation  and  accent;'  and  by 
Dr.  Weymouth  on  the  Homeric  trkXtiip,  ■wekoipoi,  and  ireKilipat. 
Here  must  alao  be  mentioned  a  careful  monograph  by  Mr.  Or, 
A.  Schrumpf  giving  an  account  of  the  Oscan  inscription  dis- 
covered in  I87fi  at  Capua,  with  its  text,  and  critical  treat- 
ment by  scholars. 

In  Neo-L'ifiii  or  Romrtnce  phihhgy  Mr.  Sweet  gave  a 
minute  account  of  'the  phonology  of  spoken  Portuguese,' 
the  result  of  his  personal  observation  of  the  pronunciation 
of  a  cultivated  native  of  Lisbon.  Mr.  Sweet's  results  were 
subsequently  criticised  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  who 
compared  them  with  his  own,  and  those  of  Mr,  R.  S. 
Vianna.  The  Priuce  also  read  papers  on  'The  Names  of 
Reptiles  in  the  Neo-Latin  languages  and  dialects,'  in  which 
(a  point  of  the  greatest  value)  his  own  classification  of  these 
languages  and  dialects  is  incidentally  exhihited;  on  'Initial 
Mutation  in  the  Celtic  and  Romance  Languages';  on  'Italian 
and  Uralic  possessive  suffixes  compared';  and  on  'Albanian 
in  Terra  d'Otranlo.' 

Papers  of  a  more  general  character  were  those  of  Rev.  W. 
E,  Lach  Szyrnia,  on  'the  Decay  of  Languages,'  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  dying  out  of  Cornish ;  the  late  Mr. 
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Caylej-'s  on  *  the  English  name  of  the  letter  Y/  a  subject 
to  which  he  had  first  called  attention  many  years  ago,  and 
to  which  a  pertinent  note  was  now  also  communicated  by 
Mr.  Dan  by  P.  Fry.  Only  remotely  connected  with  Philology 
waA  Mr.  Hodj^ett's  paper  on  *  the  Myth  of  the  Week.' 

Stich  are  the  subjects  which  have  occupied  our  attention 
at  the  monthly  meetings :  it  is  noticeable,  that  no  paper  on 
any  branch  of  Semitic  or  Oriental  Philology,  and  indeed 
none  upon  any  extra-European  language  is  to  be  found 
amongst  the  number. 

In  addition  to  these,  we  have  had  two,  or  including  the 
anniversary  meeting  a  year  ago,  three  so-called  *  Dictionary 
evenings,'  at  which  I  have  furnished  a  report  of  the  progress 
made  with  the  Dictionary,  and  discussed  the  problems  either 
of  method  or  of  fact,  which  had  at  the  time  presented  them- 
sf;lvos.  Judging  from  the  attendance  at  these  meetings, 
th*!ir  subject  seemed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  general 
apprehension  at  more  points  than  some  of  the  erudite  papers 
presented  at  the  meetings.  The  mention  of  these  naturally 
introduces  the  next  head  of  my  address. 

The  Society's  Dictionary. 

Three  years  ago  my  predecessor  in  office,  Mr.  Ellis,  referring 
in  his  Address  to  the  Dictionary,  expressed  the  hope  that  I 
*  miglit  bo  able  from  the  chair  to  exliibit  the  first  printed 
facsimile  of  the  work  to  the  longing  eyes  of  our  members.' 
This  hope  was  realized  at  the  Dictionary  Evening  on  the 
18th  January  last,  when  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
laying  upon  the  table  three  advance  copies  of  Part  I.,  which 
was  actually  published  on  the  1st  February  following.  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  that  five  years  have  passed  since 
the  completion  of  our  contract  with  the  Delegates  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  on  Ist  March,  1879,  and  that  nearly  two 
years  elapsed  between  the  despatch  of  the  first  copy  to  the 
printers  in  May,  1882,  at  the  close  of  the  preparatory 
reading,  and  the  publication  of  the  first  part,  an  extension  of 
the  time  considered  beforehand  necessary  for  the  preparation 
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of  the  work,  which  must  fill  the  Society  as  it  has  filled 
myaelf  and  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  with  the 
gravest  concern,  and  wliich  at  the  present  monaent  engages 
our  most  anxious  conei deration.  Every  one  feels  that,  on 
every  ground,  it  is  deairahle  that  the  Dictionary  should 
be  produced  much  more  rapidly,  at  the  rate,  if  possible, 
of  two  parts  in  the  year;  hut  we,  who  have  to  do  the  actual 
work,  know  the  long  hours  occupied  in  the  atlemjit  to 
complete  information  and  settle  fundamental  points  in  word- 
history,  and  the  slowness  with  which  one  builds  up  a  fabric 
of  fact,  when  in  many  ciiscs  nearly  all  the  material  has  still 
to  be  collected.  Not  withstanding  all  the  dictionaries  already 
made  (the  number,  if  not  the  family  likeness  of  which,  might 
certainly  excuse  a  well-known  public  man  to  whom  I  was 
recently  introduced  in  Edinburgh  as  "Dr.  Murray,  of  the 
Dictionary,"  for  exclaiming  with  somewhat  bewildered  air, 
"but  which  Dictionary  ?  for  you  see,  there  are  so  many  of 
them  !  ") — notwithstanding  their  number,  the  general  excel- 
lence of  their  definitions,  and  the  important  guidance  which 
they  give  in  many  ways, — notwithstanding  also  the  expressly 
etymological  work  of  Mahn  in  the  last  edition  of  Webster, 
of  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Eduard  Miiller,  and  above  all  of 
Professor  Skeat, — I  feel  tliat  in  many  respects  I  and  my 
assistants  are  simply  pioneers,  pushing  our  way  experi- 
mentally through  an  untrodden  forest,  where  no  white  man's 
axe  has  been  before  us.  This  is  confessedly  the  case  with 
the  Middle  English  words,  which  modern  dictionaries, 
explanatory  or  etymological,  do  not  profess  to  touch — and 
obviously  also  with  the  Middle  English  senses  and  uses 
of  words,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  history  of  the  words  themselves  and  often  even  to 
account  for  their  modem  meaning ;  but  it  is  equally  true  of 
all  modern  words  of  any  age,  so  far  as  regards  the  history 
and  development  of  their  senses,  a  department  of  lexico- 
graphy, in  which  simply  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  in 
English,  and  which  we  feel  to  be  by  far  the  heaviest  and 
hardest, part  of  the  work.  Only  those  who  have  made  the 
experiment,  know  the    bewilderment  with   which  editor  or 
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subeditor,  aft-er  he  has  apportioned  the  quotations  for  such  a 
word  as  above,  against,  account,  a  How,  and,  art,  a^,  asBt'ze,  or 
at  among  20,  30  or  40  groups,  and  furnished  each  of  theae 
with  a  provisional  definition,  spreads  them  out  on  a  table  or 
on  the  floor,  whore  he  can  obtain  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole,  and  spends  hour  after  hour  in  shifting  them  about 
like  the  pieces  on  a  chess-board,  striving  to  find  in  the 
fragmentary  evidence  of  an  incomplete  historical  record, 
such  a  sequence  of  meanings  as  may  form  a  logical  chain  of 
development.  Sometimes  the  qu^st  seems  hopeless ;  recently, 
for  example,  the  word  art  utterly  baffled  me  for  several 
days ;  something  /lad  to  be  done  with  it ;  something  was 
done  and  put  in  type ;  but  the  renewed  consideration  of  it 
in  print,  with  the  greater  facility  of  reading  and  comparison 
which  this  afforded,  led  to  the  entire  pulling  to  pieces  and 
reconstruction  of  the  edifice,  extending  over  several  columns 
of  type.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  task ;  those  who  think 
that  such  work  can  be  hurried,  or  that  anything  can  accelerate 
it,  except  more  brain  power  brought  to  bear  on  it,  had 
better  try.  There  are  plenty  of  words  ahead  of  me  like 
those  just  mentioned,  the  quotations  for  which,  already 
classified  in  senses,  and  arranged  by  dates,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hand  over  to  any  one  who  will  try  to  bring  them  into  passable 
order  before  I  reach  them.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work  in 
which  more  efficient  help  might  now  be  rendered  to  us.* 

Much  time  is  necessarily  consumed  in  working  out  the 
historical  etymology.  Professor  Skeat  will,  I  am  certain,  be 
the  first  to  admit  that,  notwithstanding  his  own  labours, 
coming  after  those  of  several  able  predecessors,  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  many 
thousands  of  difficulties  still  remain  unsolved.  A  good 
mauv  of  these  are  doubtless  insoluble ;  there  are  words  in 

*  I  have  to  acknowlcdjire  the  valued  help  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpf  of  Tettenhall 
C()lk'<;e,  in  thuH  undertaking:  a  pn^limiuary  stru<r{:le  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
pit-position  Af ;  (»f  the  Uev.  C.  II.  Mount  of  Xorhum  Koad,  Oxford,  of  doing  the 
same  with  considerable  sections  of  ^t-,  and  H-t;  and  of  Mr.  £.  Gunthorpe,  of 
4,  llanmoor  Terrace,  Sheffield,  in  undertaking  other  parts  of  the  same  letters ; 
by  these  coadjutors,  our  progress  with  the  words  and  parts  in  question  has  bees 
sensibly  accelerated. 
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daily  use,  e.g.  a^kance^  askew,  asquint,  of  which  we  cannot 
even  say  with  any  certainty  whether  they  are  of  Teutonic 
or  Romance  origin ;  we  do  not  even  see  whence  any  eyidence 
is  to  come  to  enable  us  to  determine  so  much  as  this 
preliminary  question  ;  but  there  are  many  others  as  to 
which  our  slips  furnish  new  light,  or  more  frequently  by  their 
combined  evidence  suggest  doubt  as  to  accepted  yiews,  and 
the  necessity  for  further  inquiry,  which  occupies  further 
time  and  labour.  In  one  sense  an  investigation  of  the 
etymology  is  a  preliminary  to  the  historical .  treatment  of 
a  word  within  the  language ;  we  must  know  its  previous 
history  in  order  to  have  a  known  point  from  which  'to  start 
in  the  development  of  the  forms  and  senses;  in  another 
sense  the  complete  exhibition  of  the  etymology  is  only 
possible  after  we  know  the  history  within  the  language,  the 
decision  between  two  or  more  d  priori  possible  etymologies 
depending  upon  the  historical  forms  and  senses  of  the  word 
itself.  In  other  words  the  writing  of  the  Morphology,  and 
of  the  Sematology,  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  no  satisfactory 
Etymological  Dictionary  can  be  produced  without  full  know- 
ledge of  the  later  phonology  and  sematology;  no  history  of  the 
forms  and  senses  within  the  language  can  be  exhibited  which 
does  not  start  from  an  accurate  account  of  the  form,  sense, 
and  conditions  under  which  the  word  entered  the  language. 

These  considerations  answer  the  question  which  has  some- 
times been  asked,  why,  with  the  object  of  saving  time,  we 
cannot  let  etymology  alone,  and  exhibit  the  historical  forms 
and  uses  of  the  words  without  entering  into  questions  of 
their  origin,  which  might  well  be  left  for  professed  etymolo- 
gists to  discover  and  exhibit  P  Such  might  certainly  be  done 
with  a  dictionary  devoted  solely  to  the  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary usage,  without  regard  to  the  origin  of  that  usage^ 
but  in  a  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles  it  would  be 
impossible.  The  very  assignment  of  a  word  to  its  gram- 
matical class,  may  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  derivation. 
Take  as  an  example  the  question  whether  Aslope,  which 
I  have  recently  had  to  deal  with,  is  to  be  considered 
primarily  as  an   adjective,  or  as   an   adverb.    In  modem 
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usage  it  is  both,  the  adverbial  use  being  the  more  usuaL 
The  answer  to  the  question  depends  upon  the  origin  of 
attlope ;  if  it  is  a  compound  like  asleep  or  <t'shore  meaning 
primarily  on  the  shpe,  it  ought  to  be  considered  primarily 
as  an  adverb,  occasionally  used  adjectively  ;  but  if  it  is 
a  word  analogous  to  awake,  that  is  to  say  a  past  participle 
which  has  dropped  its  final  n,  we  must  consider  it  primarily 
as  an  adjective,  often  used  adverbially.^  The  solution  of  the 
question  is  by  no  means  easy ;  so  far  as  evidence  goes  aslope 
is  really  found  much  earlier  than  slopCy  and  cannot  naturally 
be  considered  a  compound  of  it ;  rather  does  it  seem  that 
the  two  are  contracted  from  the  O.E.  pa.  pples.  aslopen  and 
slopen,  meaning  'slipped  away/  and  'slipped'  respectively; 
slope  may  however  be  an  aphetic  form  of  aslope  like  *live 
of  aliref  ^ stray  of  astray ;  in  any  case  slope  was  at  first  an 
adjective,  and  gavo  origin  at  a  much  later  time  to  the  verb 
to  slope  and  still  later  to  the  substantive  slope ,  which  may  be* 
compared  to  steep.  The  converse  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
case  of  the  difficult  word  squint :  whatever  the  origin^  the 
earliest  form  in  English  by  several  centuries  was  asquint, 
certainly  an  adverb,  in  the  Ancren  Riwle,  in  the  phrase 
*  biholdcth  o  luft  and  a  squint '  (looks  to  the  left  and  off  to 
one  side).  Subsequently  to  look  asquint  was  shortened  into 
to  look  squint,  whence  followed  an  adjective  use,  to  Ihate  the 
eye  squint,  and  to  hare  a  squint  eye^  still  later  the  verb 
to  squint  first  known  to  us  in  Shakspere's  Macbeth,  and 
the  substantive  squint,  which  is  quite  modern.  There  is  a 
prevalent  idea,  that  a  squint  in  a  cathedral  is  of  ancient 
date:  the  thiuf/  may  be  old,  but  the  name  seems  to  belong 
only  to  the  present  day.  Ilere  the  etymologist  who  should 
assume  to  squint  to  be  the  primitive  form,  and  search  for 
the  origin  of  such  a  verb,  would  be  altogether  on  a  wrong 

1  Ash'cp  nnd  awake^  si)  naturally  nsMoeiatod,  and  on  a  superficial  glance  so 
similar  in  t'ornmtion  and  function  in  the  s(>ntencc,  furnish  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  levelling  of  forms  totally  distinct  in  origin  ;  anleep  is  O.K.  on  «/r/w  prep,  and 
sb. ;  mcake  is  O.E.  atcacen  pa.  pple.  Hotli  are  used  in  the  predicate  *  Are  you 
asleep  y  *  No,  1  am  awake*  Awake  might  also,  consistently  with  its  original 
charueter.  be  used  attributively,  though  I  know  of  no  instance  of  it  (except  in 
combination,  as  in  *  a  wide-awake  tellow  *)  ;  but  asleep  coidd  not  be  so  used 
except  by  false  analogy,  which  has  actually  led  to  such  a  use  of  aloof ^  and  othor 
tfimilar  iormatious. 
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tack;  there  la  no  evidence  even  that  squint  had  originally 
anything  more  to  do  with  the  eyes,  than  right  or  /t^.  haa : 
its  meaning  eeema  to  be  simply  '  off  at  an  angle '  instead  of 
'  straight  forward,'  and  to  huve  been  as  applicable  to 
throwing,  of  which  it  is  used  by  Hilton,  as  to  looking. 
These  examples  show  how  intimately  the  etymology  and 
the  grammiitical  character  and  use  of  words  are  connected 
with  each  other. 

In  adopted  words,  especially  those  adopted  from  or  through 
French  or  other  Romance  languages,  it  is  always  doubtful 
to  what  extent  etymological  investigation  should  be  pushed 
back.  In  ursenal,  afliekoke,  article,  ariiliery,  for  instance, 
would  it  be  satisfactory  simply  to  refer  the  word  to  the  Italian 
or  French  antecedent,  without  any  account  of  how  the  latter 
came  into  being,  or  acquired  its  special  sense  ?  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  satisfactory;  that  the  English 
■  scholar  is  entitled  to  find  in  the  Dictionary  the  fact  of  the 
Arabic  origin  of  the  two  former  words,  with  the  general 
changes,  whether  of  form  or  sense,  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  in  the  Romance,  before  reaching  English,  as  well 
aa  those  to  which  they  may  have  undergone  in  English  itself. 
The  various  Romance  forms  are  required  even  to  account  for 
and  explain  the  multiplicity  of  early  spellings  in  English 
itself,  many  of  which  were  not  home-born,  but  simply  trans- 
ferred from  these  other  languages.  And  would  it  he  satis- 
factory to  find  the  grammatical  use  of  Articlf,  simply  given 
as  one  among  many  senses  of  the  word,  as  an  adoption  of 
the  French  'iriicli:  or  of  Latin  arliciiim,  without  any  attempt 
to  explain  this  curious  application  of  the  term,  or  as  if  the 
appellation  '  tiitle  joint '  wera  quite  obviously  descriptive  of 
the  words  We,  n/t,  n?  But  this  explanation  does  not  lie  in 
English,  nor  even  in  French,  which  simply  received  nrticulus 
in  this  sense  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  No  English 
Dictionary,  ctymolugical  or  other,  so  far  as  I  have  seen — no 
Latin  Dictionary  even — makes  any  attempt  to  tell  ivhi/  these 
words  were  called  articli: ;  for  the  succinct  sketch  of  what  is 
ascertainable  on  this  point,  given  in  the  Diclj'onary,  I  am 
indebted    to    Ingram    Bywater,    M.A.,    of    Exeter    College, 
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Oxford.  Artillery  and  Ashlar  also,  if  we  are  to  do  more 
tLaxi  identify  tbem  with  the  French  ariilftr^e^  ai^nelier^  raise 
pointb  of  Old  French  etymology  which  can  hardly  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  even  if  thev  cannot  definite! v  be  settled. 

}j\ix  difficulties  pre(»ent  themselves  also  with  native  words, 
which  can  hardly  be  panned  over  in  such  a  work  as  our 
Dictionary :  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  common  word  Ass,  we 
might  of  course  st^jp  short  at  O.E.  aJi*ia,  without  any  attempt 
to  face  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  this  word,  or  its 
relations  (for  obviously  it  has  relations)  to  L.  €Uiinu$^  or  the 
common  Germanic  Ohii-oi.  t'tiel ;  but  this  would  hardlv  be 
deemed  a  satisfactory  treatment,  at  least  if  anything  else  is 
possible.  The  word  is,  indeed,  one  of  considerable  difficulty: 
beside  the  O.E.  atuia^  the  dictionaries  give  an  erroneous 
feminine  a>ihe,  without  anv  authoritv.  But  there  is  a 
genuine  O.E.  feminine  aH*ienj  analogous  to  ffi/d4*n,  fyxen^ 
^ylf^^h  ^cylen^  which  apparently  did  not  survive  into  Middle 
English.  Aii»ta  was  not  the  Common  Teutonic  form ;  this 
is  seen  in  Goth.  asi/uH,  O.II.G.  f^ifii.  Mod.  Germ,  cw/,  Du. 
ezei,  and  prob.  the  O.E.  /W,  fvuO  The  Common  Teutonic 
form  is  evidently  an  adaptation  of  L.  nffinux,  and  it  was 
probably  through  Germanic  that  the  Lithuanian  asii*fs,  and 
Old  Slavonic  ox^i*,  were  introduced.  The  relation  between 
the  Old  Teutonic  and  Celtic  names  (Old  Irizsh  afci/)  is 
not  certain ;  they  can  hardly  have  been  independent  adop- 
tions of  L.  anoiuff,  botli  with  /  for  u;  I  think  it  probable 
that  one  was  borrowed  from  the  other.  The  Irish  a^al 
seems  to  have  been  the  immediafe  source  of  the  Old  North- 
umbrian anal,  atfwt/y  aavaii/,  the  only  name  for  the  ass  in  the 
Liiidihfarnc  Go^jmJs.  The  origin  of  the  specially  English 
UHMfJ  is  obscure;  it  can  hardly  represent  an  earlier  ^a^na, 
since,  us  Prof.  Sic  vers  has  pointed  out  to  me,  the  change  of 
*afina  to  anna  could  only  have  taken  place  in  Old  Teutonic, 
and  in  that  case,  afiHU  would  really  be  an  older  word  than 
fiHiiuHf  ysi/^  and  we  should  expect  to  find  parallel  forms  of  it 

'  I'rob«il»lv  :  liiit  tin*  fl,  M  of  tlip  w<:nnd  svllnble  is  not  nceounted  for.  and  *  vet 
niuhl  lj<'  o|i|,  (iH  it  I'smsf'H  u-  niututiou  of  the  root«vowel  in  the  ^Anglian)  form 
«yfM/.'--J'lof.  Sii.Vcni. 
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in  other  Qermanic  languages,  which  we  do  not.  Sforeover,  if 
as»a  represented  an  earlier  asna,  it  could  point  only  to  an  Old 
Teutonic  'a»n6n  for  ^asinon,  a  maac.  -«  stem,  and  it  would  he 
impossible  to  account  for  such  a  form,  aa  an  adoption  of  L. 
nsi'nus,  which  would  give  simply  a  strong  masculine  asinoz. 
In  these  difficulties,  I  suggest  that  a^sa  was  really  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  diminutive  or  pet-name,  of  the  sort  that  Mr.  Piatt  and 
Mr,  Maclure  have  both  recognized  in  such  proper  names  as 
Mada,  Bmia,  Ecga,  and  especially  those  with  doubled  con- 
sonants, aa  Ceaiida,  ^^lla,  OJfa.  I  lake  it  as  a  diminulive 
either  of  the  Northumbrian  form  ffsuff/,  msald,  or  of  the 
Latin,  which  woulil  solve  many  difficulties,  explaining  the 
retention  of  the  a,  instead  of  its  change  to  m  before  two 
consonants,  avia  rather  than  lesm.  The  ass  is  an  animal 
specially  liable  to  diminutive  or  pet-names,  as  shown  by  the 
modern  donkey,  which  has  in  familiar  use  almost  superseded 
a^i,  as  asia  itself  superseded  the  earlier  Old  English  e»<i!. 

I  may  here  mention  two  etymological  works  of  great 
excellence,  which  will  yield  no  small  assistance  to  us  in 
dealing  with  the  etymology  of  the  Common  Teutonic  part 
of  our  vocabulary,  since  in  both  of  them  the  latest  results 
as  to  the  Old  Teutonic  forms  are  carefully  exhibited.  These 
are  F,  Kliige's  Elymologindies  Worlfrbuch  der  Deulichen 
Sprache,  published  last  year,  and  the  EtymolgUcJt  Woorelenboek 
der  Nederlandache  Timl,  by  Dr.  Frauck,  with  the  supervision 
of  Prof,  Cosijn,  of  which  the  first  /leff  has  just  appeared. 
But  these  also  show  how  much  more  difficult  is  English 
etymology  than  either  Dutch  or  German,  and  they  tempt 
the  English  etymologist,  as  he  drives  his  double  team  of 
Teutonic  and  Homanic,  wilh  the  hybrid  progeny  produced 
between  them,  to  envy  the  easier  task  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  the  continental  philologist. 

Heading  and  SabedUiiig. 
Much  of  the  slowness  of  our  progress  is  due  to  incom- 
pleteness of  materials  ;    for   more   than    five-sixths   of  the 
words  we  have  to  search  out  and  find  additional  quotations 
in  order  to  complete  their  history,  and  illustrate  the  senses ; 
FMl.  TiMU.  1882-3-4.  3d 
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for  nery  word  we  hnve  to  make  a  general  search  to  disooYer 
whether  any  earlier  or  later  quotations,  or  quotations  in 
other  senses,  exist.  And  of  course  we  cannot  exhaust  the 
ground,  or  attain  to  absohite  certainty,  except  in  very  excep- 
tional cases.  Nearly  the  whole  quotations  for  a^tout^  ^/?*r, 
aUy  a/no,  and^  in  Part  I.,  and  for  any,  rw,  in  Part  II.,  have 
had  to  bo  found  by  myself  and  my  assistants ;  and  Mr.  G.  A. 
Sehrumpf,  who  has  put  At  in  preliminary  form  for  me,  coni- 
phiined  that  he  liad  to  spend  most  of  his  titue  in  reading  far 
and  wide,  to  find  quotations  for  that  word. 

I  have  often  thouj^ht  that  if  I  could  find  time  to  direct  it, 
or  it'  the  Society  could  find  some  one  else  to  direct  it,  the 
reading  of  all  books  over  again,  with  the  instructions,  "  Take 
out  quotations  for  all  words  that  do  not  strike  you  as  rare, 
jwculiur,  or  peculiarly  used,"  would  be  of  enormous  service 
to  us.     ChMirly,  the  only  way  by  which  we  could  catch  all 
words  in  all  senses  would  be  that  of  forming  complete  verbal 
indexes  to  all  books,  and  still  more  clearly  tliis  is  not  only 
impossible,  but  the  results  would  themselves  be  unmanage- 
abh) ;  what  time  would  the  word  account,  for  example,  liave 
taken,  if  even  10,000  verbal  indexes  had  to  be  consulted  for 
each  of  its  senses  to  find  its  earliest  occurrence  therein  P 
Evidently,  therefore,  our  actual  method  of  collecting  quota* 
tions  was  the  only  practicable  one,  but,  evidently  also,  it 
could  not  be  exhaustive ;  it  could  only  attain  to  approxima- 
tive results.     A  H(tle  calm  consideration  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  case  would  perhaps   prevent    the  undue  elation   of 
friends,   who,  on  discovering  an  instance   of  a  word   ten, 
twenty,  or   fifty  years   earlier,  send   it  with  a  flourish   of 
trumpets  to  Nofen  and  Qapfics,  as  if  it  were  something  mar- 
vellous that  the  Dictionary  had  missed  it.     Earlier  instances 
will,  I  doubt  not,  yet  be  found  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
words  recorded,  above   all,  of  the  words   introduced  from 
Latin  since  the  Renascence,  of  which  we  can  claim  to  have 
done  no  more  than  indicate  the  general  age,  since  they  are 
possibilities  which  might  appear  at  any  one  time  as  well  as  at 
another.     We  may  be  happy  if,  in  such  cases,  we  get  within 
half  a  century  of  the  actual  first  use  of  the  word.     It  must 


1. 
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be  remetnbered  alao  that  with  the  majority  of  worda  the 
earliest  attainable  written  instance  U  after  all  not  the 
beginning  of  the  history,  but  only  evidence  of  an  indefinitely 
earlier  beginning ;  the  word  was  upokeii  before  it  was  irrilten, 
the  written  instance  is,  in  moat  cases,  evidence,  not  that  the 
word  was  then  coming  into  use,  but  that  it  was  already  estab- 
lished and  known  to  readers  generally.  The  example  of 
modem  words  shows  ua  that  a  word  toay  be  in  conversational 
or  even  epistolary  use  for  ten  or  twenty  years  before  it  attains 
to  the  dignity  of  literature. 

I  am  glad  to  say  tiiat  a  perception  of  these  wants  bfts 
induced  many  of  our  reailers  to  continue  their  work  of  read- 
ing and  extracting  quotations.  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  who 
already  ranked  high  among  our  helpers,  has  worked  care- 
fully at  the  ordinary  language  of  Addison  and  his  colleagues, 
and  has  sent  us  many  thousand  quotations,  from  the  Speclalor 
and  Tatler,  for  ordinary  words,  the  constructions  of  verba  and 
prepositions,  use  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  which  prove 
of  the  greatest  value  fur  giving  us  the  literary  usage  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  If  the  same  could  be  done  for  some  of 
the  chief  writers  of  the  seventeenth  ceutury,  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  some  of  the  chief  of  Cuxton's  works,  and 
for  Chaucer  and  Gowcr,  Ihe  Dictionary  would  be  vastly 
enriched.  Apparently,  also,  we  might  with  advantage  have 
a  fuller  representation  of  the  ordinary  language  of  the  great 
masters  of  modern  prose,  so  as  always  to  be  able  to  quote 
them  for  current  literary  usage. 

For  filling  up  gaps  in  our  quotations,  and  completing  the 
literary  history  of  words,  I  liave  been  most  of  all  indebted  to 
the  following:  Mr.  Filzedward  Hall;  Mr.  T.  Henderson, 
M, A.,  Bedford  Count]- ISohool ;  Mr.  Fumivall;  Mr.  Thomas 
Austin;  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackaou,  M.A.,  Plymouth;  Mr.  C.  Gray, 
Wimbledon  ;  Dr.  Brushfield,  Budleigh- Salter  ton  ;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Doble,  M.A.,  Oxford  ;  Miss  Edith  Thompson,  Wavertree  ; 
Mr.  J.  Randall,  Atkeowum  Printing  Office  ;  Mr.  C.  Stoffel, 
Amsterdam;  Prof.  R.  Ilelwich,  Oberdobling,  Vienna;  Mr. 
A.  Lyall,  Manchester;  Mr.  R.  J.  Whitwell,  Kendal;  Mr. 
W.  Boyd,  Cambridge,   Muss.      Among  other  readers,  who 
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have  either  still  continued  their  help,  or  have  recently  given 
important  assistance  by  reading  special  books,  are  the  ReT« 
Dr.  Pierson,  Ionia,  Michigan  ;  Rev.  W.  M.  Eingsmill^ 
Tibberton,  Droitwich;  Rev.  B.  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr. 
S.  D.  Major,  Bath  ;  Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  Crowthorne ;  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  White,  Torquay ;  Mr.  G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester^ 
Pa.;  Miss  E.  F.  Burton,  Carlisle;  Mr.  A.  Beazeley,  of  the 
R.I.B.A. ;  Mr.  E.  Scott,  British  Museum ;  Rev.  J.  F.- 
Fowler,  Durham ;  Mr.  A.  K.  Buehrle,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Mr. 
D.  Ancona,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Miss  E.  H.  Madan,  Dursley 
Rectory,  Gloucestershire. 

In  my  Report  on  the  progress  of  the  Dictionary  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Ellis's  Presidential  Address  in  1882,  I  spoke 
of  finding  "  a  fitting  opportunity  for  acknowledging  the  help 
of  the  many  hundred  Readers  who  have  worked  so  generously 
and  ungrudgingly  to  furnish  both  general  and  special  quota- 
tions to  illustrate  the  history  of  words."  In  the  Reference 
Lint  of  Books  quoted  in  the  Dictionary,  the  names  of  the 
Readers  will  also  be  commemorated ;  but  that  is  still  some 
years  a-head,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  propose  with  the 
permission  of  the  Society  to  append  to  this,  my  retiring 
Address,  a  list  of  the  Readers  themselves,  with  the  books 
read  by  each.  This  list  will,  I  think,  besides  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  just  recognition  of  individual  work,  be  interesting 
as  a  memorial  of  what  may  be  done  by  co-operation,  and 
as  a  sample  of  the  vastness  of  the  preliminary  work  done 
for  the  Dictionary  since  1879 — work  itself  only  supplementary 
to  the  still  more  extensive  collection  of  quotations  made 
between  1857  and  1870. 

The  work  of  sub-editing  still  goes  on  prosperously,  and 
the  number  of  voluntary  sub-editors  has  received  accessions 
since  the  appearance  of  Part  I.  Considerable  sections  of 
the  whole  material  have  now  been  returned  to  me  in  a  state 
which  will,  so  far  as  the  discrimination  and  arrangement 
of  the  senses  are  concerned,  want  little  essential  modification 
to  fit  it  for  the  pages  of  the  Dictionary ;  and  still  more 
extensive  sections  in  which  the  sub-editing  will  at  least 
prove  very  helpful  in  facilitating  the  final  moulding  of  the 
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articles.  The  following  are  the  sub-editors  now  at  work 
whose  namea  have  already  beea  recorded  in  the  Preiaca 
to  Part  I.:— 

\7.  J.  Anderson,  Marlinch iVr-  lo  Ptsasaalry    ^.^  ■  PiiHaanlri/ to  Put 

Eev.W.  If.  Beckett,  CMmsford,„  ....     „  Wa- 

Rev.  G.  B.  R.  BoiuBeld.  B.A Ga- to  Qra- ,  Gr'itnGmundKl: 

Hnd  will  begin  F 

3.  Brown,  Kendal Jtf».  to  Jfins- _  JTifiK-  to  ^oi 

Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown,  rirencaaler _  P-ia  PaititU;  Del-  Levf  Strg  Vi  Dk- 
J.  Britten,  F.L.S.,  laUworth  „ .,  _.    „_  Faa^anl  to  Ptiyt 

E.  L.  Brandreth  .,„ „.  .ffo- to  Hity 

Eey.C  G.  Duffleld.  M-A.-Crenkii-li  ,„..     .,_  Tron  to  Tnaga 

F.  T  Elworthy  Wellineton,  Soiii*ot.  Ih-  to  Diea- i>««-  to  Dtlitt 

H.  Fitzgibbon,  M.A.,DubIin ...  Htad to Heiui/,o! 

which  halt  it 
lendy  to  he  re- 
turned 

Bey.  A.  P.  Payers,  Yoadoo  SilA-to  Bia- 2fa- 

Rev.  \V.  (Iregor.  M.A.,  I*it«ligB  „,  /-  to  Ja:-  Je-  to  Jjis- 

E.  C.  Hnlme,  Kansingtun._ G'Aui-  to  d;  La-  lo  LiU  LsU  to  £.(■■,  ia  in 

boi  ready  lo  be 

T.  Henderson,  M.A.,  Bedford  - Sfh-  to  Btuy    fl-my  to  By 

Miss  M.  Haig.  Blairhill .,  li  to  Oku 

P.  Ja^:ob,  Guildford   JE;  (};  S:  Hi—ViDs^  NowreviBing  B 

A.  Lyall,  Muneheater _ ,..„  Tiio-  to  7i 

Rev,  W.  J.  Ldwenbecg,  M.A.,  Bury  ™    ..._  Oo-  'ta  fin 

H.  J.  Llojd,  B.A.,  Liverpool   _..    ....  Bi-.  only  needs  a 

few    finishing 

Eei'.T,D.Morri8,M.A.,Tottingtoo  ~-    _.  OraupUiG^ 

BeT.  C,  B.  Mount,  M.A. Cht- ia  Chi:- XowrerisingS 

Mrs,  Pope,  Clifton  CkU  to  Chrg- JVi- 

G.  A.  Suhriirapf,  TcttoahBll „ Hi-  to  Hardmrg Karboun/  to  ffa. 

Rev.  T,  Slienpard,  B.D.,  Oitoml..,,,  U ,■   V- STt- 

Bev.  J.  Smalfpeice,  M.A:,  St.  Beea   I'to  To-.-^to  Za- Ttt-  Tz;  ZotaZ: 

A.  Swcetin?,  Birlcenhead  __    ...  I^-a- 

J.  W,  W.  Tvndale,  E.ercreech ...    „„  !)•/•  to  mtv- 

T.  Wilson,  M.A..  Harpenden .,_    Tiil-  to  Tomm 

Rev.W  R.B,Wil3on,M.A.,Dolliir  Tal-b>TilMg To- to  T,.: 

E.  Warner,  Elthnm   .„    _„  L»-  to  Zye 

In  addition  to  these,  new  helpers  have  volanteered   their 


I 


Messrs.  A.  W.  Longden  of  Stockport,  and  H.  S.  Tabor  of 
London,  and  Miss  Weatniacott  of  London,  are  working  at 
the  chronological  arrangement  of  quotations. 

And  the  large  amount  of  new  quotations  received  since 

'  Since  this  was  written,  Mr  J.  Trnstrsm,  Bmnswitk  Sqnare,  'W.C,  has 
undortakfn  Ii.,p-  lm<i ;  and  the  Rpv.  F.  W.  llnines,  ['iitney,  and  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  a.  W.  Lawley,  Eunimler,  hint  commenced  Ua-  and  Ao-  respsttively. 
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some  of  the  sub-editors  completed  their  earlier  work  has  led 
me  to  ask  some  of  our  friends  to  become  re-sub-ediiora,  to 
undertake  the  incorporation  of  these  new  slips  with  the 
earlier  sub-edited  work,  and  the  modification  of  definition! 
or  addition  of  new  ones,  whenever  necessary  in  consequenoe. 
In  this  important  work, 

The  Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.  A.,  Oxford  (who  has  already 
finished    Che-    to     Chiz),    has    been    engaged 

upon      ^«-and^^-' 

Mr.  E.  Gunthorpe,  SheflSeld,  has  been  engaged  upon  -4^ 
Dr.  Brackebusch,  Finchley  Road,  is  engaged  upon. . .  Sa^ 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  (who  did  a  large  part  of  £  in 

former  times)  is  engaged  upon Be- 

The  great  value  of  this  help  has  been  manifest  already  in 
the  portions  which  have  since  been  finished  for  press,  and  its 
result  will,  I  hope,  be  to  accelerate  the  appearance  of  Part  II. 

In  the  Preface  to  Part  I.  the  names  have  been  recorded  of 
the  many  eminent  men  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Philological 
Society,  as  well  as  my  own,  are  due  for  assistance  on  special 
points  in  the  dictionary  articles.  No  expression  of  thanks 
can  adequately  express  the  obligations  under  which  we  lie  to 
Mr.  Fitzedward  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  for  criticism 
of,  and  contributions  to,  almost  every  page,  to  Prof.  Sievers, 
of  Gottingen,  for  his  criticism  of,  and  contributions  to,  the 
etymology  of  Old  Teutonic  words,  and  to  Prof.  Paul  Meyer 
for  his  assistance  in  many  difficult  or  doubtful  points  of  Old: 
French.  I  have  also  acknowledge  the  help  of  my  former 
assistant,  Mr.  Jas.  B.  Johnston,  M.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  in  read- 
ing the  revises,  and  hunting  up  many  earlier  quotations  for 
recent  words. 

Criticism  of  Part  I, — Revietcers  Eevieiced. — Backwardness  of 

English  Scholarship  in  Scotland. 

Part  I.  has  now  been  long  enough  out  to  elicit  the  criticisms, 
not  indeed  of  many  of  the  quarterlies,  but  of  the  weekly  and 
monthly  journals,  by  the  majority  of  which  it  has  been  noticed. 

^  And  now  has  Baj-  to  Ban, 
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I  have  seen  altogether  as  yet  sixty-one  reviews,  the  majority 
in  English  journala  and  magazines,  twelve  American,  one 
Australian,  two  German,  and  one  Italian.  Many  of  the 
specially  philological  journals  of  the  continent  have  still 
to  deliver  their  verdict,  which  I  await  with  some  measure 
of  interest. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  did  not  expect  much  effective 
criticism  in  England,  not  seeing  exactly  beyond  the  limits 
of  ihia  Society,  and  of  the  helpers  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
preface,  whence  such  criticism  was  to  come.  I  am  pleased 
to  admit  however  that  the  calthre  of  many  of  the  articles 
19,  on  the  whole,  better  than  I  had  anticipated;  and  I  have 
marked  with  satisfaction  a  general  desire  to  grapple  fairly 
with  the  work  and  honestly  to  appraise  it.  And  it  must 
have  been  gratifying  to  the  Society,  as  it  has  been  to  myself, 
to  see  that  the  general  design  and  plan  of  the  Dictionary,  the 
ideal  which  we  have  sought  to  realize,  has  received  general, 
one  may  say,  virtually  noonimous  approbation.  Also,  it  ia 
encouraging-  to  learn  that  our  efforts  to  realize  that  ideal, 
imperfect  in  many  respects  as  we  know  them  to  be,  have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  work  is  bailed 
as  a  genuine  contribution  to  English  scholarship. 

If  I  take  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  some  of  these 
reviews,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  review  my  reviewers,  I 
shall  do  it  in  no  carping  spirit,  with  no  desire  for  a  merely 
rhetorical  triumph,  but  mainly  as  an  apologia  for  points 
on  which  fault  has  been  found,  and  an  explanation  of  things, 
which,  I  think  needlessly  sometimes,  have  troubled  the 
reviewers. 

Some  expressions  of  disapointraent  have  been  uttered  that 
with  all  our  twenty-five  years  of  collection,  and  the  IJJOO 
readers,  who  from  first  to  last  have  furnished  us  with 
quotations,  a  larger  portion  of  our  literature  has  not  been 
included.  The  reviewer  in  the  AthenfBum  indeed  made 
a  curious  slip  in  this  respect,  in  speaking  of  the  &000  boika 
which  had  been  read,  while  the  Preface  really  speaks  of  the 
works  of  5000  nuihorn  as  being  laid  under  contribution. 
And   this   suggested   the   question    why   we   did   not   state 
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stmip^lit  off  how  many  books  have  really  been  read.  The 
roafion  is  very  simple.  I  do  not  know  what  a  hook  it. 
I  happen  just  to  have  been  referring  to  one  of  the  ootes 
in  the  Clarendon  Press  edition  of  As  You  Like  If,  the 
Shaksperian  play  set  by  the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination  for  the  present  year.  This  is  known 
in  tho  trade,  I  believe,  as  a  book  ;  and  opening  it  at  the 
Preface  I  find  that  Dr.  Aldis  Wright  quotes  from  the 
registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  the  original  entry  in 
which  its  publication  was  first  announced,  as  "  As  You 
Like  It — A  liooke."  There  is  thus  good  ground,  ancient 
and  modern,  for  calling  As  You  Like  It,  a  'book/  and 
each  of  Shakspere's  other  plays  a  'book'  also.  But  here^ 
beside  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  spelling,  is  Chatto  and 
Windus's  reduced  facsimile  of  the  first  folio  of  1623,  con- 
taining thirty- six  such  works  as  As  You  Like  It,  and  this 
is  also  a  hook ;  here,  for  the  sake  of  its  numbered  lines,  and 
capability  of  exact  reference,  is  also  the  Globe  Shakftpere, 
containing  all  that  the  first  folio  contained,  and  eight  other 
distinct  works,  originally  published  independently.  And 
this  is  also  a  *  book.'  Which  is  to  be  reckoned  a  *  book '  for 
our  Dictionary  statistics  ?  Was  Shakspere  the  author  of  one 
book  or  of  forty- four  books  P  It  makes  some  difference 
in  the  reckoning.  Are  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Pennt/ 
Cyclopedia  one  book  or  thirty  books?  But  if  'books'  cannot 
be  defined,  and,  since  not  defined,  cannot  be  counted,  can 
wo  not  tell  the  number  of  works  ?  What  is  a  *  work '  P 
Is  each  of  Tennyson's  poems  a  work,  or  are  his  poems  as 
a  whole  a  work?  Are  the  150  volumes  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  which  were  read  for  us,  one  work  or  150  works  P 
or  is  each  distinct  paper  in  them  a  work  ?  These  are  some 
of  the  previous  questions  which  must  be  answered  by  the 
hundred  or  the  thousand,  before  we  can  say  how  many  books^ 
or  how  many  works,  have  been  read,  and  why  we  were 
perforce  constrained  to  reckon  authors,  and  let  'books'  alone. 
If  the  Olobe  Shakspere  is  to  reckon  as  a  book,  perhaps 
15,000  books  have  been  read :  if  As  You  Like  It  is  a  book, 
then  100,000  may  be  a  moderate  estimate.    It  is  true  that  all 


\ 
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books  have  not  been  read,  not  by  a  iong  long  way.  Bat  the 
complaints  as  to  the  kinds  of  books  omitted  have  been  of 
curiously  opposite  nature.  Some  Eiigliah  reviewers  producing 
oraiUed  words,  or  earlier  inslances,  from  obscure  authors  of 
the  aeventeeutb  century,  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  mora 
attention  mifjlit  well  have  been  paid  by  the  Dictionary  readers 
to  minor  literature,  or  to  forgotten  eeventeentb  ceiituiy 
theology ;  the  acholarlj'  author  of  the  two  reviews  in  the 
JVcw  York  Niilion  is  disposed  to  think  that  too  much  is 
quoted  from  minor  writers,  and  that  a  greater  effort  should 
be  made  to  quof«  chiefly  the  great  writers  of  each  period,  as 
giving  its  literary  usage.  Both  are  no  doubt  right  :  if 
human  life  were  longer,  and  the  Dictionary  four  times  the 
size,  it  would  be  well  to  give  both  more  attention  to  the 
minor  authors  and  their  curious  words,  and  more  weight  to 
Shakspere,  and  Milton,  and  Addison,  and  Burke,  and  Macau- 
lay,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  with  their  literary  authority.  But 
more  of  either  could  hardly  be  included  within  our  present 
limits,  especiLilly  in  the  face  of  a  third  set  of  critica,  who 
find  in  every  page  superfluous  quotations,  and  would  gladly 
sacrifice  many  of  those  given,  to  find  certain  favourite 
passages  of  their  own  which,  by  some  curious  oversight,  the 
editor  has  omitted.  Upon  the  whole,  the  additional  words, 
senses,  and  earlier  quotations  suggested  by  reviewers  have 
been  surprisi  ugly  few ;  a  mere  nothing,  indeed,  in  comparison 
with  what  the  experience  of  future  times  will  detect. 

Many  of  the  literary  reviewers  incliue  to  think  that  the 
line  has  been  drawn  somewhat  too  widely  in  reference  to 
technical  terms ;  although  a  very  diflTereut  opinion  has  been 
expressed  by  various  men  of  science,  each  of  wliora  would 
like  rather  more  indulgence  shown  to  the  vocabulary  of  his 
own  particular  department.  The  canon  proposed  by  some 
critics,  that  no  woi-d  should  be  admitted  for  which  a  quota- 
tion from  a  non-technical  work  cannot  be  given,  is  however 
absurdly  impracticable  of  application.  Translated  into  prac- 
tice, it  would  mean  the  attempt  to  establish  a  universal 
negative  for  tens  of  thousands  of  words,  or  the  application 
of  the  ignoriinee  of  the  editor  to  the  exclusion  of  a  word. 


I 
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If  all  literature  had  been  read,  and  especially  all  the  modem 
literature  which  deals  so  largely  with  the  speculations 
suggested  by  modem  science,  we  might  say  with  some  con- 
fidence that  a  given  scientific  word  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
any  literary  article  or  essay.  But  without  this,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  maintain  the  negative?  I,  certainly,  am  not. 
What  a  delightful  scope  for  criticism  would  be  aflforded  by 
the  attempts  to  apply  such  a  canon  !  How  triumphantly 
would  it  be  pointed  out  that  alkarnin  was  not  in  the  dic- 
tionary, although  it  had  been  mentioned  years  ago  in  a 
literary  article  in  the  Pal!  Mall  Gazette,  and  that  anti-cyclonic 
was  not  to  be  found,  though  it  had  been  used  figuratively  in 
a  funeral  sermon  by  the  Vicar  of  a  sea-board  parish  in  Corn- 
wall. No  such  mechanical  test  can  be  applied  ;  the  line  may 
be  drawn  more  closely  than  heretofore ;  but  it  will  still 
remain  as  vague  as  ever,  a  line  of  discretion,  guided  by  much 
evidence  positive  and  negative,  and  many  delicate  considera- 
tions which  cannot  be  exhibited  within  the  narrow  limits 
allotted  to  such  words  in  the  Dictionary. 

Considerable  indignation  has  been  expended  on  quotations 
from  modern  newspapers :  modern,  I  say,  for  I  do  not  find 
that  any  objection  has  been  raised  to  our  liberal  quotations 
from  the  London  Gazette  of  two  centuries  ago,  or  from 
anonymous  pamphlets  of  the  Commonwealth  period,  which 
age  has  since  hallowed.  Personally,  I  think  this  criticism 
by  far  the  silliest  that  the  Dictionary  has  elicited.  I  am 
certain  that  posterity  will  agree  with  me,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  this  criticism  will  be  pointed  to  as  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  inability  of  men  to  acknowledge 
contemporary  facts  and  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  If  it 
were  offered  only  by  people  who  never  read  newspapers,  or 
who  read  them  only  as  a  severe  means  of  afflicting  the  spirit 
during  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  I  could  in  some  sort  under- 
stand their  aversion  to  see  them  quoted  in  the  Dictionary  ; 
but  hearing  the  objection  from  people  who  begin  the  day 
with  the  morning  paper  far  oftener  than  with  Paradiae  Lost, 
or  Burke  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and  who  find  the 
new  magazine   quite   as   interesting  as  Paaselas,  and  even 
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more  so  than  the  most  solid  diasertatioii  of  Dr,  Watts, 
I  am  disposed  to  look  upon  the  criticism  as  a  piece  of  con- 
ventional cant.  Men  have  a  sneaking  idea  that  they  onyM 
to  prefer  Addison  to  tlie  Satimlai/  Jii-cieic,  and  Hervej's 
Meditations  on  a  Sprimj  Day  to  the  leaders  of  the  Tiinea,  and 
they  would  like  the  Dictionary  to  make  believe  tliat  they  do, 
and  that  they  '  glance  at  tho  papers '  only  to  be  horrified  by 
'the  atrocities  of  newspaper  English.'  I  should  have  heea 
glad  to  have  criticism  of  individual  quotations,  showing  what 
was  objectionable  in  them,  in  order  that  I  might  explain 
in  each  case  why  the  quotation  was  given,  aa  certainly  no 
quotation  has  been  admitted  into  the  Dictionary  without 
careful  consideration  of  its  intrinsic  merits  as  an  esample 
of  the  sense  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  But  as  this 
has  in  no  case  been  done,  I  can  only  state  thot  the  general 
principle  on  which  we  have  chosen  a  quotation  for  any  century 
has  been  to  take  that  which  was  intrinsically  the  best  for  its 
purpose,  without  any  regard  to  its  source  or  authority :  only 
where  intrinsic  claims  were  balanced,  have  we  allowed  the 
question  of  authorship  to  be  of  weight.  I  am  still  persuaded 
that  this  is  the  true  method,  and  in  this  the  verdict  of 
foreigners  supports  mc  ;  but  if  English  people  prefer  that 
we  should  not  quote  newspapers  when  it  can  be  helped,  I  do 
not  know  that  their  whim  is  worth  opposing.  But  in  many 
cases,  the  simple  choice  is  between  that  and  nothing :  we 
have  a  serviceable  newspaper  quotation,  but  it  would  perhaps 
take  the  whole  Dictionary  staff,  and  all  the  correspondents 
whom  I  could  engage,  searching  for  a  day  to  find  another. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Part  I.  contains  8365  words, 
and  that  8365  wonls  a  year  means  30  articles  great  and 
small  to  be  begotten,  written,  printed,  corrected,  and  passed 
every  day,  or  60  articles  if  we  are  to  produce  two  parts  a 
year,  wise  men  will  judge  whether  we  can  then  spend  lime 
in  looking  for  literary  quotations.  At  such  a  rate  the 
Dictionary  would  not  he  finished  in  a  hundred  years. 

The  writer  in  the  Spectator  wished  that  I  had  had  the 
moral  courage  to  exclude  all  the  mere  Dictionary  words, 
which  he  evidently   regards   as   noxious  cumberers  of  the 
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ground.  Now  apart  from  the  fact,  that  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  assert  with  regard  to  any  one  of  these,  that  it  is 
a  mere  Dictionary  word — another  universal  negative  very 
hard  to  establish,  single  or  even  double  instances  of  many 
5  of  them  having  actually  been  since  found  in  sevent-eenth 

century  writers — I  may  just  quote  the  words  of  a  literary 
man  and  scholar,  who  writing  to  me,  after  his  first  examina- 
tion of  Part  I.,  says:  "  I  am  so  glad  that  you  include  all  the 
old  Dictionary  words;  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  know  that 
one  has  the  whole  body  of  English  words  together  in  one 
place."  It  is,  I  think,  a  fair  inference  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  did  not  write  the  notice  in  the  Spectafar. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  refer  to  a  long  array  of  little 
mistakes  made  by  reviewers,  such  as  asserted  omitted  words, 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  haste  of  reference,  or  to  misplaced 
notes.  I  would  only  mention  that  the  reviewer  in  the  SL 
Jamens  Gazette,  in  questioning  whether  the  first  quotation 
for  Abigail  really  has  the  meaning  given  in  the  definition, 
questions  something  not  asserted.  The  quotations,  as  stated 
in  the  Preface,  are  given  to  illustrate  the  history  and  forma- 
Hon  of  words,  as  well  as  to  show  their  fully-developed  senses. 
The  Etymology  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  touched 
by  any  of  the  notices  which  have  yet  appeared,  and  for  this 
r  we  must  still  await  the  more  detailed  criticism  of  philological 

f  journals.     It  is  perhaps  a  sign  that  the  educated,  now  at 

{  least,  look  upon  etymology  as  a  scientific  study,  in  which  the 

{  notions  of  the  untrained  are  no  more  likely  to  be  of  any 

p  value  than  they  would  be  in  a  question  of  embryology,  palae- 

ontology, or  abstract  mathematics,  that  most  of  the  ordinary 
reviewers  have  frankly  or  implicitly  confessed  their  inability 
to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  work,  while  stating  that  its 
method  has  at  least  the  look  of  being  that  of  exact  science. 
Personally,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  of  the  specially  new 
points  of  etymology  and  word-history  dealt  with ;  but  this 
will  doubtless  come  in  time.  Two  reviewers  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  space  could  be  found  for  some  of  the 
legendary  etymology  which  has  clustered  around  certain 
words,  and  which  they  think  forms  a  legitimate  part  of  their 
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liistory.  Mo8t  of  us  would  probably  be  glad  if  space  were 
available  for  this  purpose,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
then  this  would  be  the  wisest  use  to  which  to  devote  it.  This 
Folk' Etymology  is  so  very  extensive  that  it  has,  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Smythe  Palmer,  filled  a  large  and  highly-arausing 
volume,  where  it  can  readily  be  fouud.  Occasional  reference 
to  such  points  is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  old  spellings 
or  perhaps  even  uses  of  the  word,^  but  our  space  compels 
their  restriction  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 

The  method  employed  to  indicate  pronunciation  has 
received  the  general  approval  of  foreign  reviewers  as 
simple,  intelligible,  and  practical,  *einem  leicht  zu  mer- 
kenden  System  '  is  Prof.  Zupitza's  verdict  in  the  Deutsche 
Literaturzeichen ;  it  has  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  some 
English  critics  who  apparently  object  to  it  that  it  is  not 
self-explanatory,  or  does  not  neem  to  be  so ;  a  circumstance 
which  recalls  an  acute  observation  I  once  heard  from  Mr. 
Ellis  in  reference  to  his  Palaeotype,  when  he  first  introduced 
it,  to  the  effect  that  by  confining  itself  to  old  letters,  it 
looked  familiar  to  people,  they  thotight  they  could  read  it, 
and  that  went  a  long  way.  It  is  only  in  the  United  States 
therefore  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  criticize  the 
actual  pronunciation  exhibited ;  always  excepting  the  Church 
TimeSy  which  in  a  notice  generally  appreciative,  says  : 

'The  system  adopted  for  fixing  the  pronunciation  ...  is  ex- 
tremely complicated,  and  involves  the  employment  of  the  eccentric 
alphabet  invented  by  the  fanatics  of  the  Fonetic  Nuz.  .  .  .  But 
wo  object  to  Dr.  Murray's  pronunciation  on  another  ground; 
namely,  that,  in  certain  words  the  sound  he  assigns  is  not  the  true 
one,  but  that  in  use  amongst  lower  middle-class  Londoners.  For 
example,  alone,  as  he  marks  it,  is  given  the  drawling  "  ow  "  sound 
of  the  sempstress  voice,  as  heard  in  Kentish  Town  or  Peckham.' 

*  As  in  the  case  of  artichoke,  a  word  with  which  *  popular  etymology  *  has  been 
busy  in  many  languages,  and  which  in  English  was  actually  spelt  hortichockf 
hartechoekey  hartiehoakt^hecBXiSQ  it  chokes  the  gardeuy  or  the  hearty  or  at  least  has 
a  choke  in  its  heart.  Hence  R.  Brooke  (1641)  in  ^'at.  Hist.  Epise,  16,  said 
*  Error  '  is  *  like  to  the  Jerusalem' Artichoke  ;  plant  it  where  you  will,  it  overruns 
the  ground,  and  choakes  the  Heart ' ;  and  the  supposed  connexion  with  choke  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  spelling  instead  of  the  earlier  chock. 
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This  whole  passage  is  so  delicious,  substituting,  as  it  does, 
for  my  pronunciation  the  writer's  perverse  interpretation  of 
the  symbols  (there  is  a  *  Key '  to  them,  too),  that  I  think 
it  deserves  preservation,  and  I  venture  to  enshrine  it  in  the 
amber  of  this  Address  for  the  admiration  of  distant  readers 
and  future  philologists.  The  joke  will  be  appreciated  most 
of  all  by  those  who  know  the  discussions  we  have  had  here 
upon  the  method  employed  in  the  Dictionary  to  indicate  the 
Pronunciation,  in  which  the  main  charge  has  been  that  wo 
have  not  adequately  recognized  current  colloquial  tendencies. 
I  would  only  remark  upon  the  reviewer's  characteristic  ex- 
pression 'fanatics  of  the  Fonetic  Nuz.*  Of  course  he  did 
not  know  that  the  ringleader  of  these  'fanatics'  is  the  learned 
Father  of  English  Phonology,  who  has  five  times  addressed 
us  from  this  chair,  as  our  honoured  President :  it  is  onlv  the 
*  Christian  courtesy '  of  the  ecclesiastical  journalist  to  use  bad 
language  of  all  whom  he  does  not  know  and  does  not  under- 
stand, and  especially  of  those  whom  he  does  not  want  to  know 
nor  mean  to  understand.  Yet  this  writer  makes  a  special  objec- 
tion to  the  '  great  many  (in  ordinary  language  *  very  few ') 
words '  included  in  the  Dictionary,  which  *  have  no  earlier  or 
higher  source  than  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  Daily  Neics,  and 
if  not  actually  excluded,  ought  to  have  been  marked  as 
bad  Englisl).'  If  the  daily  papers  use  'bad  English,'  they 
fortunately  leave  to  others  the  use  of  bad  nonsense. 

I  think  that  the  poorest  notices,  so  far  as  regards  grap- 
pling with  the  plan  and  method  of  the  Dictionary,  or 
recognizing  its  significance,  have  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Review,  and  in  the  Scottish  daily  papers.  In  connexion 
with  this,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  fact,  when  in 
Edinburgh  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  tercontennial  celebrations 
of  the  University,  how  far  Scotland  has,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  fallen  behind  England  in  philological  studies, 
and  in  English  philology  especially.  I  could  not  discover 
indications  of  any  advance  made  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  centurv.  And  this  I  think  is  because  Scotland  has  been 
hardly  touched  by  the  two  great  agencies  which  have  been 
working  in  England  during  the  period.     One  of  these  is  the 
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Early  English  Text  Socicli/,  with  its  many  daugliter-  and 
aister-aasociations  for  publissliing.  popularizing,  and  bringing 
home  to  Englishmen  the  fiicts  of  our  earlier  language;  many, 
even  if  they  have  not  read  the  testa  themselves,  have  read 
the  prefaces  and  introductions  iu  which  Dr.  Morris,  Prof. 
Skeat,  Mr.  Sweet  and  others  have  emnmarized  the  salient 
characteristics  of  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  work.  And 
as  the  Eiirly  English  Text  Society  was  the  legitimate 
daughter  of  tlie  Philological  Society,  and  was  born  in  the 
same  room  with  the  idea  of  the  Dictionary,  our  Society  may 
certainly  claim  a  foremost  share  in  the  good  work.  The 
other  cause  is  the  just  and  enlightened  position  accorded  to 
English  in  the  examinations  of  the  University  of  London, 
a  position  which  has  obliged  examiners  and  examinees  alike 
to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  the  language,  and  its 
connexion  with  general  philology,  has  made  '  GHmm'a  Law,' 
and  '  Latin  Elements  iu  English,'  and  '  Strung  Verbs,' 
familiar  expressions,  has  called  forth  the  appearance  of 
better  text-books,  such  as  Dr.  Jlorris'a  '  Historical  English 
Grammar'  and  'History  of  English  Accidence,'  has  sent  its 
candidates  for  degrees  to  the  actual  texts  of  Chaucer,  and 
Piers  Plowman,  and  even  to  King  .Alfred  hifnself.  It  ia 
not  easy  to  over-rate  the  stimulus  which  this  haa  given  to 
Early  English  scholarship.  In  many  cases  it  has  led  the 
student,  who  has  received  this  elementary  training,  to  ad- 
vance to  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject;  but 
even  when  it  has  not  done  this,  it  has  diffused  a  respect  for 
English  studies,  a  disposition  to  appreciate  them,  and  a 
certain  capacity  to  understand  and  follow  iherei,  which  are 
very  satisfactory  features  of  the  time.  But  neither  of  these 
agencies  haa  appreciably  affected  Scotland  :  the  Scotch 
Universities  still  treat  English  literature  as  a  subordiaatB 
and  somewhat  clandestine  appendage  to  'Rhetoric,'  and 
English  Language  as  a  very  beggarly  relative  of  English 
Literature.  An  eminent  professor  expressed  in.  my  hearing 
a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy  with  Arteinus  Ward's 
criticism  of  Chaucer,  that  '  he  was  no  doubt  a  great  poet, 
but  what  a  pity  he  could  not  spell  I '  to  the  extent  at  least  of 
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objurgating  all  old-spelling  Shaksperes,  literal  reprints,  and 
other  *  slavery  to  the  letter/  which  he  said  continually 
irritated  and  annoyed  him,  and  disturbed  him  in  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  thought  of  the  old  writer.  With  such  a  dispo- 
sition in  the  professorial  mind  to  find  the  spelling  of  Early 
Modern  or  Middle  English  a  nuisance,  it  is  not  likely  that 
students  will  be  fired  with  much  enthusiasm  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  Middle  English,  or  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  final  -e  in  Gower  and  Chaucer.  Thus,  in  Scotland,  Early 
English  and  Early  Scotch  still  figure  as  a  kind  of  antiqua- 
rian dilettantism  —  which  is  the  appropriate  territory  of 
limited  publishing  clubs  that  print  editions  of  50  or  100 
copies,  but  which  is  *  caviare  to  the  general/  Hence  the 
Early  English  Text  Society  has  always  found  but  little 
support,  and  I  found  a  very  small  number  of  Dictionary 
*  Readers '  in  Scotland,  though  four  of  these,  I  gladly  add, 
were  first-class,  while  four  excellent  sub-editors  are  also 
doing  good  service.  After  many  delays,  an  Early  Scottish 
Text  Society  has  at  length  been  started,  and  has  this  year 
issued  its  first  work,  a  careful  edition  of  the  Eingis  Quair 
by  Professor  Skeat ;  let  us  hope  that  its  labours  will  do 
something  to  excite  a  wider  and  more  popular  interest  in 
language  and  literature. 

Future  of  the  Dictionary, 

It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  answer  here  a 
question  often  asked,  viz.  when  do  I  expect  the  Dictionary 
to  be  finished  ?  The  only  answer  I  can  give  is,  All  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  time  which  I  can  be  enabled  personally 
to  give  to  the  work,  and  the  number  of  competent  assistants 
whom  I  have  to  help  me.  I  could  not  desire  l)ctter  assistance 
than  I  have  from  the  two  gentlemen  who  at  present  work 
with  me,  Mr.  Alfred  Erlebach  and  Mr.  John  Mitehell.  To 
Mr.  Erlebach,  especially,  my  obligations,  and  indeed  the 
obligations  of  all  interested  in  the  Dictionary,  are  most 
especially  due  for  his  share  in  the  work.  With  three  such 
as  he,  and  three  such  as  Mr.  Mitchell,  it  might  I  think  be 
possible,  if  I  could  give  all  or  nearly  all  my  time  to  the 
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work,  to  produce  two  parte  in  the  year,  and  thus  finish  the 
whole  in  11  years  from  next  March.  Whetlier  it  is  possible 
to  employ  so  many  workers  it  is  not  within  my  province  to 
say ;  I  hope  that  means  may  be  found  for  rendering  it 
possible.  Meanwhile  much  may  bo  done  to  facilitate  the 
task  by  good  volunteer  sub-editora.  Even  if  some  who  are 
present  would  take  up  eauh  a  single  difficult  word,  and  do 
their  beat  to  put  it  into  satisfactory  form,  rauuh  more  if  they 
would  take  sections  of  the  work  immediately  in  front  of  ua, 
as  is  now  being  done  by  I>r.  Brackebush  and  the  Rev.  0.  B. 
Mount,  adding  the  new  material  and  revising  the  whola 
arrangement,  so  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, 
it  would  measurably  accelerate  our  speed,  and  bring  us 
nearer  the  goal  of  our  labours. 


I  have  now  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  following 
reports  on  special  branches  of  philology  by  the  following 
gentlemen,  all  members  of  thia  Society,  W.  R.  Morflll,  M.A., 
Oxford,  A.  J.  Patterson,  M.A.,  E.  G.  Browne,  Pembroke 
College,  Cumbridgo,  R.  N.  Cust,  and  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

Notes  on  Slavonic  Philouiov   and   Litkraturk   ddriko 
THB  Past  Year.     By  "VV.  It.  Mobkili.,  M.A. 

"I  propose  in  the  following  short  notice  to  call  attention 
to  the  most  important  works  which  have  appeared  in  Slavonic 
literature  during  the  past  year,  but  I  shall  confine  myself 
almost  entirely  to  philology.  I  shall  take  the  literatures 
according  to  the  classification  of  the  languages  generally 
adopted. 

"1.   The  Souih'Easfern  Branch. 

littSKitin. — During  the  past  year  the  Russians  have  lost 
the  great  novelist,  Tourgh^niev,  who  died  at  Bougival, 
jiear  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  September,  aged  fi4.  His  last 
two  works  were  'Poetry  in  Prose'  and  'Clara  Miiich,' 
the  latter  a  short  story,  published  in  the  Enropeuii 
Messenger  {Vieslnik  Yerropl).  The  satirist  Saltikov,  who 
Phil.  Xiaiu.  1BB2-3-4.  30 
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writes  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Stchedrin,  has  pub- 
lished some  new  sketches,  and  Professor  Dashkevich,  of  the 
University  of  Kiev,  a  work  on  the  origin  of  the  Russiun 
Bllini  or  legendary  poems.  Good  books  have  been  written 
on  Bussian  law  by  Sorgheiev  and  others.  The  second  volume 
of  Prof.  Miller's  work  entitled  *  East  Indian  Studies '  has 
appeared,  in  it  a  quantity  of  interesting  newly-collected 
Indian  folk- tales  are  to  be  fotind.  In  philology  the  Russians 
appear  to  have  done  but  little,  nor  has  any  great  scholar 
appeared  among  them  since  the  death  of  Sreznevski.  The 
work  by  Mikoutzki,^  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Warsaw, 
represents  an  obsolete  school  of  philology.  The  derivations 
are  fantastic  and  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  history  of  words. 
Professor  Boudilovich,  of  Warsaw,  has  published  a  new 
Grammar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic  Language,^  and 
Professor  A.  Potebnya,  of  Kharkov,  continues  his  useful  series 
of  papers  on  the  Phonetics  of  the  Kussian  Language.*  The 
Early  Russian  Text  Society  still  continues  its  useful  labours, 
and  has  published  many  interesting  books,  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  a  list  here.  The  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  about  to  print  a  Dictionary  of  Old  Russian,  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  left  by  Sreznevski.  Professor 
Jagic,  who  has  succeeded  to  his  chair  at  St.  Petersburg,  still 
busies  himself  with  a  great  comparative  Slavonic  Dictionary, 
which  he  hopes  to  publish  with  the  help  of  many  Slavists. 
He  also  continues  to  edit  the  valuable  '  Archiv  fur  Slavmhe 
Philologies^  which  appears  at  Berlin,  four  times  a  year,  and 
contains  valuable  articles  on  all  branches  of  Slavistic. 

"Jugic  has  this  year  published,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Imperial  Academy,  the  Codex  Marianus.  This  manuscript 
is  of  the  eleventh  century;  it  is  written  in  Glagolitic  letters, 
with  the  exception  of  one  leaf,  which  is  in  Cyrillic.  It  was 
found  by  Grigorovich  in  a  monastery  on  Mount  Athos.     I 

1  Matcriali  dia  kornevapro  i  obyasnitelnago  slovara  rousHkago  yazika  i  vackh 
Blav.  narcchii.  Sostavil  St.  Mikoutzki.  (Materials  for  a  Dictionary  of  the  Hoots 
of  tho  Husnian  Lan^age  and  all  Slavonic  Dialects,  compiled  by  St.  Mikoutzki.) 

^  Xachertanie  Tzerkovnoslovianskoi  Grammatiki,  etc.  (Sketcn  of  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Slavonic  Grammar.) 

^  K  iHtorii  Zvoukov  Rousskago  Yazika.  (Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Russian  Sounds.) 
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must  also  meDtion  that  ibe  Ruasiana  celebrated  on  the  Sth  of 
December,  old  style,  the  t^rcentary  of  the  death  of  their  first 
printer,  Ivan  Fedorov,  to  whom  a  inoniiment  has  been  erected. 

"  Of  works  on  Riiseiao  dialects  I  may  mcfition  that  Eugene 
Zelechowski,  of  Stanislao,  continues  his  valuable  dictionary  of 
the  Mulo-  or  Little  Russian  language  (for  it  certainly  has  very 
strong  claims  to  be  considered  more  "than  a  dialect),'  of 
which  about  one-half  has  appeared.  This  promises  to  be 
a  very  useful  book,  I'or  up  to  the  present  time  atudetits  have 
been  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  scanty  publications  of 
Levcenko,  Piskounov,  and  Verchratzki.  The  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Partitzlti^  was  good,  but  only  the  German  Ruthenish 
part  was  puljlished.  Anton  Seineoovich,  already  favourably 
known  by  a  work  on  the  quantity  of  Polish  vowels,  has  just 
published  another  on  the  dialect  of  the  IVfalo-Euaeians  in 
Hungary,  where  they  inhabit  a  thin  strip  of  territory,  north 
of  the  Carpathians.^ 

"Biilgarin. — The  principality  of  Bulgaria  and  the  so-called 
territory  of  Easlcrn  Roumelia,  soon,  let  us  hope,  to  be  uniterl, 
show  considerable  literary  activity.  A  good  account  of  their 
present  condition  may  be  found  in  M.  Leger's  interesting 
little  book,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  'La  Save,  le 
Danube  et  It  Balkan.'  I  was  also  glad  myself  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  Principality  during  the  summer  of  last  year. 
"While  under  the  detestable  yoke  of  the  Turks,  fatal  to  any 
civilization,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Bulgarians  to  make 
much  progress  in  literature,  such  hooka  as  they  published 
were  issued  at  Braila  in  Roumania,  or  Bulgrud  in  Bess- 
arabia. The  Bulgarian  Literary  Society  has  now  been 
removed  from  Braila  to  Sofia,  where  it  issues  its  journal 
(Periodichesko  8pis(inie),  and  we  may  Lope  that  some  im- 
portant results  may  follow  from  the  attention  which  is  now 
being  paid  to  tlje  Bulgarian  dialects,  many  of  which,  as  is 
known,  present  very  interesting  features  of  Slavonic.      The 

'  MHlomiuko-aimetKkii  Aoiw,  SutheniGcb-dcutscbGa  Wiiiterbuch,  pabliBhed 
at  Leniber^. 

'  DcutHcb-RiilheniMibcfl  nnndwiirtsrbufh,  LcTobtTg,  iafl7. 

^  Ob  oaobonnoBUikh  oiiffroroiitsltiigo  eovoTO  Antoim  Spnj enoricha,  (nnthepe- 
uuliaiitits  of  the  U^^ru-Xtiui^iiiui  ep«!<ib,li]r  Aathouy  Somciuivicb.)    St.  F«ti:niburg. 
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publishing  house  of  Christo  Danov,  which  existed  before  on 
a  humble  scale  at  Philippopolis  (Plovdiv),  has  now  branches 
both  at  Roustchouk  and  Sofia.  I  have  seen  the  catalogues 
which  have  been  issued  bv  this  firm,  but  they  do  not  call  for 
any  particular  notice,  as  they  chiefly  give  lists  of  translated 
works,  and  in  their  present  condition  the  Bulgarians  cannot 
employ  themselves  with  anything  better.  An  important 
work  is  the  Gexc/iichte  dor  Lautbezeichnung  im  Bulgan9eh€n^ 
by  Miklosich,  Vienna,  1883,  a  valuable  study  on  a  very 
obscure  subject.  I  may  here  mention  that  the  seyentieth. 
birthday  of  this  con/p/KPus  of  Slavists  was  celebrated  on  the 
20th  of  November  last,  on  which  occasion  he  was  presented 
by  his  pupils  and  admirers  with  a  gold  medal. 

"  Turning  from  the  Bulgarians  I  come  next  to  the  Serb$, 
who  sustained  a  great  loss  a  little  while  ago  by  the  death 
of  Danichich  (Nov.  17,  1882),  the  editor  of  many  valuable 
editions  of  their  classics,  and  the  author  of  a  useful  Lexicon 
in  three  yolumes  of  the  Old  Serbian  language.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  an  extensive  historical 
Serbo-Croatian  dictionary,  of  which  only  one  part  has  ap- 
peared :  let  us  hope  that  successors  will  be  found  to  worthily 
carry  on  the  work.  Croatian  is,  as  is  well  known,  almost 
identical  with  Serbian,  and  employs  the  Latin  alphabet. 

"Professor  Maretic,  of  Agram,  has  published  a  valuable 
work  on  accent  in  the  Serbo-Croatian  language.^  The  ac- 
cent in  Serbian  (and  Russian)  is  more  difficult  than  in  any 
of  the  other  Slavonic  languages.  Here  also  must  be  men- 
tioned the  Cakavisch'kroatische  Studien  of  D.  Nemanic.  Of 
this  the  first  part  has  appeared  on  the  Laws  of  the  Accent 
(Accentlehre)  ;  the  Cakavish  in  the  form  of  Croatian  spoken 
in  Istria  and  the  Dalmatian  littoral.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  word  for  'what,'  ca  (pron.  cha). 

"  Professor  Budmani  has  published  a  work  on  the  dialect 
of  Ragusa,  called  in  Slavonic  Dubrovnik.^     Again,  Professor 

^  0  njokim  pojavima  kvantitetc  i  akcenta  a  jeziku  hrvatHkom  ili  srpskom. 
(Ou  some  developments  of  the  quantity  and  accent  in  tho  Croatian  or  Serbian 
lanpuajfc.) 

'  Duhrova^i  dijalckat  kako  se  sada  eoTori,  napisao  P.  Budmani.  (Tho  Dialect 
of  KagUMi  as  it  is  now  spoken,  writtt^n  by  P.  Buomani.) 
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Strohal,  in  Fiume,  has  treated  of  the  dialect  of  that  place, 
called  in  Slavonic  Rieka.'  Thas  we  see  that  the  dialects 
of  this  interesting  language  are  being  thoroughly  worked  up. 

"Leaving  the  Serbcj- Croatian,  I  now  come  to  S/ontiii/t, 
a  language  closely  connected  with  it.  The  Journal  of  the 
Matka  Sloremka  {Slovenish  Literary  Fund)  tor  the  years 
1S82  and  1883,  which  I  have  just  received,  ie  of  unusual 
interest.  M.  Trstenjuk  gives  us  a  life  of  iliklosich  {ac- 
companied with  a  portrait)  and  a  list  of  his  works,  including 
the  papers  read  before  various  literary  societies.  We  can 
thus  form  some  idea  of  the  great  activity  of  this  fine  scholar, 
and  must  hope  that  he  may  t>e  spared  for  many  years  to 
the  great  benefit  of  S  la  viatic. 

"  I  have  not  time  to  analyse  the  various  articles  of  this 
goodly  volume,  and  of  course  confine  myself  in  this  notice 
almost  entirely  to  philology,  but  I  cannot  pass  by  without  a, 
word  the  highly  intert'sting  article  by  M.  Erjavec,  entitled, 
'  Fragments  from  a  Traveller's  Basket '  {Is  pdtne  lorlie), 
where  we  have  a  valuable  list  of  words  gathered  by  the 
author  from  rural  districts  inhabited  by  Slovenes.  Feasts 
await  the  student  in  these  fields  of  Slavonic  dialectology, 
which  are  now  being  reaped,  I  may  meutioa  in  pussiug 
that  the  Society  during  the  past  year  has  published  a 
memorial  volume  to  celebrate  the  six-hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  union  of  the  Slovenes  with  the  territories  of  the 
House  of  Habsburg,'  Here  we  have  mention  of  some  of 
their  more  remarkable  men.  It  is  but  little  known  that  the 
writer  of  the  first  Sanskrit  Grammar  ^  was  a  Slovene,  but  his 
name  is  hidden  under  the  ecclesiastical  title  of  Paiitinun  a  Bar- 
tholoiiicco,  he  having  worked  as  a  lloiuan  Catholic  Missionary. 

"2.  T/iS   Wtntern  Branch. 

"  I  now  turn  to  the  Wedern  Slficn,  and  in  the  first  place 
Pulund.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  literature  produced 

'  Oaebine  daual  ajega  rieEhogn  narjeilja.     {Pecoliaritiei  of  tlie  present  diiilect 

>  Sponirnik    o 
Laibach,  1S83. 
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in  Polish  on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  raamng 
of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  Sobieski.  The  third  centenaij 
of  the  death  of  the  poet  Kochanowski  has  also  been  oelebnited 
by  the  publication  of  an  elaborate  edition  of  hia  woiln. 
More  concerned  with  philology  is  the  book  puUished  bj 
Krynski  on  the  dialect  of  Zakopan  at  the  foot  the  Tatrm 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Cracow.  There  is  also  a  work  faj 
R  Zuwiliuski  on  a  Polish  production  of  the  fifteenth  oentmy, 
*  Glossa  super  epistolas  per  annum  dominicales,'  and  a  Talaable 
inlition  by  Professor  Nehring  of  Breslau,  of  the  Psalter  of 
St.  Florian,*  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  Polish  litera- 
ture. A  new  edition  by  St.  Ptaszycki  has  also  appeared  of 
the  Wizorunek  W?asny  zywota  czlowieka  poczciwego  (Picture 
of  the  Life  of  an  Honourable  Man),  by  Mikolaj  Kej  s 
Nuglowic,  the  first  Polish  poet,  who  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

**  During  the  past  year  Poland  has  lost  two  of  her 
historians,  Szujski  and  Schmitt,  and  Maciejowski,  the  author 
of  a  valuable  work  on  Slayonic  Law,  who  died  at  the  advanced 
agt>  of  ninet}'.  In  his  Beitrage  zur  Slavischen  Dialektologie 
Ilerr  Leon  Biskupski  has  written  an  interesting  pamphlet, 
in  which  he  essays  to  prove  that  the  Eashubish  language, 
H|M)ken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Danzig,  is  only  a  dialect  of 
Polish.  This  is  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Schleicher 
and  llilferding,  who  have  connected  it  with  the  extinct 
Pohihish.  The  pamphlet  contains  verj'  interesting  details 
on  the  dialects  of  this  obscure  language,  for  the  author  tells 
us,  ron  der  Kaschuhei  kotuite  man  sagen  quot  viliw,  tot  lingua  : 
jviie  gegemi  hat  ihren  Lokaldialekt. 

•  V 

**  Leaving  now  the  Poles,  I  come  to  the  Cechs  or  Bohemians, 
who  always  show  themselves  one  of  tho  most  active  branches 
of  tho  Slavonic  funiily. 

"  A  fair  amount  of  poetry  has  been  produced  by  the  Cechs 
during  this  year,  with  whi.h,  however,  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  they  have  not  been  very  active  in  philology.  A  new 
literary  journal  has  been  started,  the  'Athenaeum/  which 

^  pMiltoriH  Florinnonflis  partem  polonicRm  ad  fidem  codicis  rccensuit  apparatu 
critico,  iudioe  lucupletissinio  insiruxit  >y.  Nehring,  Poscn,  1883. 
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seema  more  or  less  modelled  upon  its  Eugliah  naraeaake,  and 
contaias  occasional  arlidea  on  pliilology.  It  represents  the 
Bohemian  section  of  the  now  divided  and  bilingual  Univer- 
sity of  Prague.  A  new  magazine,  '  Slovanaky  Rbornik  '  {the 
Slavonic  Miscellan}'),  has  al^o  made  its  appearance  with  the 
beginninp*  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  articles 
contained  iu  it  is  on  tlie  Resanians,  the  Slavonic  tribe  living  in 
-  Italyin  two  villages  of  the  Julian  Alps.  This  skateh  is  by  Pro- 
fessor fiatidoin  de  Courtenay,  who  has  already  written  on  this 
interesting  settlement  in  the  Russian  Slavonic  Miscellany 
(Slavianaki  Sbornik).  The  Casopis  or  Journal  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Museum  still  appears  four  times  a  year,  and  contains 
valuable  articles  on  Hluvonic  history,  biography,  and  pliilology. 
It  has  not  fallen  below  the  high  standard  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  it. 

"Lastly,  I  come  to  the  Luaatian  Wends,  the  email  Slavonic 
people  living  partly  in  Saxony  and  partly  in  Prussia,  whose 
Gasopis  appears  twice  a  year,  and  contains  interesting  articles 
on  folk-lore,  and  dialectic  peculiarities,  with  occasional  aotiga 
taken  from  the  mouths  of  the  people.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Dr.  Pfulil,  tho  author  of  a  Lusatian  Dictionary,  should 
have  ventured  in  aome  of  the  recent  numbers  upon  many 
whimsical  etymologies,  enrpriaing  in  these  days  of  scientific 
philology.  Such  literature  as  is  published  by  the  Lusatian 
Society  is  mainly  of  an  educational  character,  for  the  lan- 
guage is  now  only  spoken  in  the  rural  diatricts. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  that  last  year  two  courses 
of  lectures  were  delivered  at  Oxford  on  the  Ilchcster  founda- 
tion, one  by  Dr.  Carl  Abel  and  the  other  by  myself.  Tho 
subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Abel  was  what  he  called  Couipurative 
Le.\icography,  and  bis  lectures  were  afterwards  publiahed  by 
Messrs.  Triibner.  Great  as  mav  be  the  merits  of  Dr.  Abel 
as  an  Egyptologist,  he  cannot  be  considered  happy  in  his 
treatment  of  Slavonic  words  in  this  work  and  elsewhere. 
His  curious  theory  of  considering  that  each  word  involves  two 
opposed  meanings  when  read  backwards  or  forwards  (aa 
also  stated  in  his  work  Ueber  den  Qfgensinit  dcr  Vrirorle),  is 
carried  in  Slavonic  worda  to  many  inconsistencies,  in  which 
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the  history  of  words  is  entirely  ignored.  The  remarks  b]r  Jagio 
in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Archiv  (vii.  p.  483)  are  Tory 
just.  One  cannot  allow  oneself  to  be  carried  away  hy  aa 
etymologist  who  connects  717X0^09  and  the  Russian  ffioiiboiii{t^ 
My  own  lectures  were  on  Slavonic  Law,  dealings  with  the 
communal  tenure,  the  old  codes,  as  Romnkaia  Praula,  the 
Sondehnik,  and  Oulozhenie  among  the  Russians,  and  the  Code 
of  Doushan  among  the  Serbs,  etc. 

''  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  elaborate  work  of  the 
eminent  Slavist  Geitler,  Die  Alhanoaischen  und  SlaeiteMem 
Sc/irifiPH,  Vienna,  1883.  In  this  an  unsuccessful  attempt^ 
as  appears  to  me,  is  made  to  connect  the  Glagolitic  and 
Albanian  alphabets.  Slavonic  scholars  on  the  continent  do 
not  seem  to  think  the  question  closed  by  the  theory  that  the 
Glagolitic  was  derived  from  Greek  cursive  writing,  which 
has  been  stated  recently  with  much  vigour  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor.  The  view  has  not  received  the  adhesion  of  the 
greatest  of  living  Slavists,  Miklosich,  to  judge  from  his 
remarks  in  the  work  on  Bulgarian  sounds  already  cited  in 
these  notes.  The  subject  has  been  treated  in  an  exhaustive 
article  by  Prof.  Jagic  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  Archip 
fur  Slnvkchc  Philologies  and  there  is  also  a  good  notice  in 
the  LJubljanski  Zron  (the  Bell  of  Laibach),  a  literary  journal 
edited  by  K.  Strekelj.  The  writer  thinks  that  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  perhaps  traced  one  or  two  letters,  but  many  of  his 
supposed  identifications  are  fanciful. 

"  Finally  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  allude  to  a  little 
work  of  my  own,  which  appeared  at  the  close  of  last  year, 
entitled  *  Slavonic  Literature,'  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  give  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  leading 
Slavonic  languages  and  their  earliest  literature.  Perhaps  it 
may  have  some  claim  upon  the  philologist's  attention, 
as  the  first  work  on  the  subject  in  our  language,  with  the 
exception  of  the  book  published  by  Theresa  von  Jacob, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Robinson,  at  New  York,  in  1850,  which, 
however  meritorious  it  may  have  been,  is  now  out  of  date, 
and  was  occupied  more  with  the  literature  than  the  philology 
of  these  tongues." 
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Report   on   Recent   IIung\rian    Philoloqv.     By   A.   J. 
Pattekson,  m.a. 

"Owing  to  tbe  peculiar  position  of  the  nuiigarinn  lan- 
guage, which  is  the  only  non-Aryan  form  of  speech  that 
has  acquired  a  position  of  political  importaace  in  Christian 
Europe,  its  study  excites  in  ita  own  country  an  exceptional 
interest.  Indeeil,  the  philology  of  the  Hungarian  language, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  that  of  the  cognate  languages,  has 
been  described  as  the  Hungarian  science.  Nor  is  it  ap- 
parently studied  at  present  outside  Hungary,  although  a 
few  Finn  philologists  have  acquired  it  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  completing  their  studies  in  Tlgrian  philology. 

"  Mr.  Paul  Hunfulvy,  the  chief  librarian  of  the  Hungarian 
Academy  and  the  patriarch  of  Hungarian  philology,  has 
kindly  contributed  a  few  notea  with  regard  to  the  philo- 
logical work  done  in   Hungary  since  1873. 

"The  Hungarian  Academy  publiahea  three  philological 
periodicals.  Of  these  the  Philologiai  Koz/ojir/  (Philological 
Gazette)  treats  of  the  Classical  and  Germanic  languages, 
but  also  admits  articles  on  general  philology, 

"Tlie  Ni/eloltHloinditi/i  Kozlei>i4nyp.k  (Philological  Com- 
munications)— edited  up  to  1878  by  Mr.  Paul  Hunfalvy 
himself,  and  since  then  by  Prof.  Budenz — is  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  comparative  philology  of  the  languages 
cognate  to  the  Hungarian.  The  volume  for  1875  was  en- 
tirely taken  up  with  Mr.  Hunfulvy's  '  Grammar  of  the 
Northern  Ostiak  Languoge.'  It  is  bused  on  M.  Vologodski'a 
Russian  translalions  from  the  Ostiuk  and  bia  Russian  Ostiak 
Dictionary,  com  paired  with  Ciistren's  Grammar  of  the  Southern 
Ostiak  and  the  f)8liiik  folk-songs  collected  by  the  Hungarian 
Reguly.  Mr.  Hunfulvy's  book  contained  23i  pages  of  Grani- 
inar  and  Texts  and  226  of  Dictionary.  In  1883  Prof. 
Bndenz  made  a  collection  of  '  Osliak  Phrases,'  also  from 
Vologodski's  work,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  printed.  As 
the  Ostiak  and  Vogul  languages  on  either  side  of  the  Ural 
chain  stand  nearest  to   the  Hungarian   of  all   the  TJgrian 
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lun^uago^i,    these   Ostiak   studies  may   be  considered   as  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Flunfalvy's  publications  on   the  Vogol 
— his  '  Vogul  Ijand  and  People/  from  the  papers  of  Regalj, 
and  his  inlition  of  the  '  Gospel  of  St.  Mark '  in  the  Konda 
dialivt  of  the  Vo<;ul.      In   1873  an  enterprising  showman 
took  a  ))iirty  of  Su'e<lish  Lapps  with  their  reindeer  to  the 
Kxhibition   at   Vienna,    and    afterwards    took   them    on   to 
Hu(I:i]vst,  where  they  encamped  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
TluTo  thov  wore  constantly  visited  by  Prof.  Budenz.  who 
to(»k  flown  from  their  mouths  the  folk-tales  they  were  able 
to   H'lato.      In    187G   these   appeared   in   the   Kozleminyek 
with  grammatical  annotations  as  Sv^ri-lapp  nyplcmiUatvdnyokf 
Sp(H'imtMis  of  Swedish  Lappish.     In  1879  a  Finn  philogist, 
M.  Arvid  (jonotz,  who  made  a  long  stay  in  Hungary  for  the 
pur|H)so  of  studying  Hungarian,  contributed  an  account  of 
tho  dialoct  of  Lappish  spoken   in  the  peninsula   of   Kola, 
and  in    1S81   a  young  Hungarian  philologist,  M.  Hal&sy, 
an  extensive  work  on  the  Swedish  Lappish  with  reading 
boi>k. 

**  Hosidcs  his  above-mentioned  works,  Prof.  Budenz  has 
published  in  the  volume  for  1877  a  Grammar  of  the  Mordvin 
liunguagc  in  its  two  dialects,  the  Moksha  and  the  Ersa,  and 
in  1881-3  a  Syrjiinian  Ilea  ding- book.  Of  the  younger 
gc^noration  of  Hungarian  philologists,  M.  Munk&csi  has 
i'ontributed  specimens  of  the  Votiak — a  language  allied  to 
thi»  Syrjiinian — and  M.  Szinnyei  an  account  of  the  Veps — 
the  easternmost  dialect  of  the  Finnish  properly  so  called ; 
and  also  a  Finnish-Hungarian  Dictionary. 

•*  In  additi(m  to  these  studies  of  the  Finn-Ugrian  languages, 
t)u»  Kozlvnientjek  has  published  a  few  papers  on  the  Turkish- 
Mnn^jol  languages,  M.  Valentine  Gabriel's  paper  on  the 
l»iirjat  dialect,  and  Professor  Vdmbery  on  the  'Love-songs 
«»f  the  Bashkirs.'  Outside  the  limits  of  the  KdzkmSni/ek, 
one  or  two  books  bearing  on  the  comparative  philology  of 
th(^  eognate  languages  must  be  noticed. 

••  One  is  the  publication  by  Count  G^za  Kuun  of  the 
Ho-enlled  Codox  Cumanicus.  This  is  a  vocabulary  of  Latin, 
Persian,  and  Ouman,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
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century  for  the  use  of  the  Genoese  traders  in  the  Cri 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  MS.  became  the  property  of 
the  poet  Petrarch,  and  whs  bequeathed  by  him  with  hia 
other  booka  to  the  Bepublie  of  Venice.  Leibnitz  mentiouB 
it  as  occurring;  in  the  uatulogue,  but  says  that  he  n 
able  to  find  it.  The  Hungarian  savant,  Gornides,  howerer, 
found  it  in  the  Libran-  of  St.  Mark  in  1770,  and  pubiished 
its  title  and  some  extracta,  Klaproth,  in  IH2S,  piibliahed 
the  paradignas  and  about  2.500  words  from  a  «opy  he  had 
made  for  himself.  Tliis  edition  was  full  of  obvious  mis- 
takes, the  fault  either  of  the  copyist  or  of  the  printer,  and 
in  1876  the  German  Orientalist,  Dr.  Otto  Blau,  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  published. 
Thia  want  ia  now  satisfied  by  the  publication  in  1880  of  Codex 
Cumanicua  bibliotkecm  ml  templum  dm  Marci  Venetariim. 
Primum  ex  inlegro  ediilil,  prolfgom'im  twli»  ef  complarihtiK 
glostariia  imlnmi  Cornea  Qiza  Kuun,  Acad.  Sc.  Hung, 
soda  lit. 

"  The  saying  Nomen  est  omen  particularly  applies  to  this 
edition  of  the  Codex  Cumunicua  by  Count  Kuun  [as  in 
Hungarian  Kun-=Ciimn:iiiii']. 

"Another  book  worttiy  of  mention  is  the  great  compara- 
tive Dictionary  of  the  llungarian  and  Ugrian  Languages  by 
Dr.  Budenz,  Magi/ar-Ugor  o^izehavonlito  szdfdr  (Budapest, 
1873-1881),  containing  the  root-words  in  Hungarian,  Vogul, 
Ostyak,  Syrian-Votiak,  Lappish,  Finnish,  Mordvin  and 
Tshe  remiss. 

"  Mr.  P.  Hunfaivy  has  been  led,  by  his  philological  studies 
and  the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  to 
write  on  the  early  history  of  Hungiirv  and  of  the  Roumans 
in  that  country.  The  idea  that  the  poor  fishers  and  trappers 
of  the  TJnil  Mountains  are  their  nearest  kindred  is  as  un- 
popular in  Hungary  as  the  idea  that  they  are  recent  colonists 
in  the  lands  they  now  occupy  is  to  the  Roumanians.  Both 
these  positions  are  ably  maintained  in  Mr.  Ilunfalvy's 
'  Miigyarorizag  Ethnogmfiajii'  {translated  into  German  by 
Dr.  Schwicker),  '  Die  Ungern  oder  Magyuren,'  published  by 
Procbuska,  and  'Dia  llumiinen  uiid  Ibre  Anspriiche,'     In 
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the  latter  book  he  has  discussed  the  loau-words  taken  into 
Roumanian  from  Hungarian. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Vdmb^ry  has  published  in 
Hungarian   and   German   a   large   book    (pp.   587)    on  the 

*  Origin  of  the  Hungarians/  in-  which  he  maintains  that  the 
Hungarians  are  a  Turkish  people,  whose  language  has  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  Ugrianized  by  contact  with  TJgrian 
populations.     Although  the  book  is,  as  its  title  declares,  an 

*  ethnological  study,'  considerable  space  is  given  up  to  a 
criticism  of  Dr.  Budenz's  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the 
TJgrian  and  Hungarian  languages,  in  which  Prof.  Vamb^ry 
tries  to  prove  that  so  many  of  Dr.  Budenz's  comparisons 
are  forced,  and  in  other  cases  can  be  matched  by  equally 
probable  resemblances  between  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
words  as  to  establish  the  mixed  —  i,e.  Turkish-TJgrian — 
character  of  the  Hungarian  language.  Of  course  this 
challenge  has  not  been  left  unanswered,  and  both  Hunfalvy 
and  Budenz  have  produced  refutations  of  Vamb^ry's  position, 
the  latter  in  a  series  of  papers  read  before  the  philological 
section  of  the  Hungarian  Academy. 

**  Beside  the  comparative  study  of  the  TJgrian  and  Turkish 
cognate  languages,  there  is  another  subject  that  absorbs  the 
energies  of  Hungarian  philologists — the  study  of  Hungarian 
itself.  To  this  study  the  struggle  between  the  respective 
partizans  of  'orthology'  and  'neology*  supplies  both  a 
stimulus  and  a  direction.  During  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  Hungarian  literature  sank  to  its  lowest  depth, 
Hungarian  society  was  either  denationalized  or  apathetic  or 
barbarous,  and  as  an  inevitable  consequence  the  Hungarian 
language  became  checked  in  its  natural  development,  and 
flooded  with  a  mass  of  foreign  words  and  idioms.  Between 
1770  and  1780  the  national  reaction  began,  what  we  may 
call  the  Hungarian  renaissance  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
several  Slavonic  languages  and  literatures  had  each  its  re- 
naissance at  somewhat  later  dates.  In  this  renaissance  the 
chief  part  was  played  by  a  poor  country  squire,  Francis 
Kazinczy  of  Kazincz  (Kazinczi  Eazinczy  Ferencz).  The 
writers  of  his  school,  the  '  neologiaus/  set  themselves  to  the 
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three-fold  task  of  (1)  enriching,  (2)  beautifying,  and  ('J) 
purifying  the  language.  The  first  and  third  processes  went 
hand  in  hand,  as  the  coining  of  new  words  out  of  native  roota 
was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  hy  the  influx  of  new  ideas, 
but  also  by  the  expulsion  of  words  of  foreign,  mostly  of 
Tjatin,  origin.  As  the  work  wan  undertaken  with  a.  very 
imperfect  knowledge  oK  the  science  of  language  in  general, 
and  of  the  genius  of  the  Hungarian  language  in  particular, 
and  with  a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  older 
Hungarian  literature,  the  results  have  not  proved  eatisfactory 
to  the  critics  of  a  later  generation.  Even  at  the  outset  of 
Kazinczy's  career  as  a  'neologiun,'  there  was  an  opposition 
on  the  part  of  those  who  called  themselves  '  orthologians,' 
who  felt  that  the  novelties  introduced  were  too  often  due  to 
too  close  an  acquaintance  with  foreign,  especially  German, 
models.  The  more  scientific  study  of  philology  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the  gradual  republication  of 
the  Hungarian  authors  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  has  intensified  the  feeling  of  '  orlhology.'  In 
1871  the  Magyar  Nyekor  (Hungarian  Language  Watchman) 
was  started  to  stem,  and,  if  possible,  turn  back  the  flcod  of 
uncalled-for  and  unsuitable  innovation,  and  to  direct  the 
stream  into  old  channels,  That  it  still  continues  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  still  continues  its  criticisms  of  the  literature  of 
the  dav,  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  it  has  under- 
taken. A  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  corruption  of  the 
language  and  the  beat  means  of  remedying  it  was  awarded 
to  both  the  competitors,  MM,  Emil  Ponori-Tliewrewk  and 
Alexander  Imre.  In  reading  the  two  essays,  one  is  amazed 
at  the  extremely  modern  and  artificial  character  of  what  we 
may  call  'received'  Hungarian.  In  reading  the  newspapers 
of  Budapest,  one  sees  that  this  '  received '  Hungarian  is 
practicallv  an  ideal  not  yet  reached,  a  puim  eleihferiuin.  The 
old-fashioned  Latin  words  still  stud  the  columns  thickly,  and 
when  even  they  fail  him,  the  leading- article  writer  or  the 
penny-a-liner  betakes  himself  in  his  haste  to  a  German  sub- 
stitute. At  the  best,  the  words  reprobated  by  the  Nyehor 
show  themselves  without  scruple  and  without  shame." 
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On  the  Turkish  Language,  and  Turkish  PaiLOixxsT* 

By  E.  G,  Browne. 

''The  various  idioms  included  generally  under  the  name 
of  Turkish  are  spoken  over  a  very  large  area  of  coantiy 
extending  from  the  Lena  and  Polar  Sea  to  the  Adriatio. 
Though  divisible  into  many  distinct  dialects,  they  all  r^ 
semble  one  another  closely  in  grammatical  construction  and 
etymology,  and  form  a  well-defined  and  typical  class  amongst 
that  family  of  languages  grouped  together  as  Turanian. 
They  are  peculiarly  interesting  philologically,  as  showing 
the  uctiuil  passage  from  the  radical  to  the  inflectional  stage 
of  agglutinative  languages.  As  Mr.  Shaw  remarks  in  the 
preface  to  his  interesting  *  Grammar  of  Eastern  Turki  * : 
*  The  Indo-European  languages  are  like  an  ancient  building 
where  frequent  restorations  have  interfered  with  the  original 
design,  and  whore  finally  a  universal  coat  of  plaster  has 
destroyed  all  outward  distinction  between  old  and  new.  In 
the  Turanian  structure,  on  the  other  hand,  every  tool-mark 
is  still  fresh,  the  places  where  the  scaffolding  has  rested  are 
still  visible,  and  we  can  almost  trace  each  course  of  the  stoncH 
work  to  its  origin  in  the  quarry  whence  it  was  hewn.* 

"Thus  in  the  Eastern  dialects  of  Turkish  we  see  words 
appended  to  other  words  to  indicate  the  relation  in  which 
such  stand  to  the  other  members  of  the  sentence,  each  of 
the  words  thus  articulated  still  bearing  its  full  meaning. 
As  we  trace  the  changes  undergone  by  the  language  as  it 
passes  westwards  to  more  cultivated  peoples,  we  see  the  word 
which  was  first  merely  appended  to  another  to  define  its 
position  and  force  in  the  sentence,  gradually  becoming 
absorbed  into  it,  dwindling  down  into  a  mere  termination, 
and  ultimately  degrading  to  a  mere  case-inflection.  A 
single  instance  will,  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  The  Turkish 
for  *  horse*  is  dt  (4  pronounced  as  in  at//),  while  *head*  is 
hash.  In  Eastern  Turki  •  the  horse's  head '  would  he  ex- 
pressed  thus.  At  ning  bdnhi.  So  we  may  say  that  a  word  is 
put  in  the  genitive  case  by  adding  the  syllable  ning  to  it 
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"But  in  an  old  Oufgour  book  called  the  Kudatku  Bilik, 
Trritten  probably  about  tlie  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
of  which  the  text,  with  German  translation  and  glossary  of 
Ouigour  words  occurriuj?  in  it,  haa  recently  been  printed  at 
Innabruck  by  Vdmhery,  we  find  the  word  fiemj  used  as  a 
auhatantive  meaning  'property,'  'thing.'  If,  as  is  probable, 
this  ia  the  same  wofd  aa  what  we  may  call  the  '  genitive 
termination '  ning,  then  it  waa  elearly  added  to  a  word  origin- 
ally to  show  in  what  relation  it  slood  to  the  words  following 
it,  Thua,  to  take  the  above  example,  &l--nin<j  would  mean 
'  ho rae- property,'  and  dl-niitg  ba^hi  '  horse- property  head,'  so 
that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  genitive  case 
might  perhapa  more  truly  be  looked  on  aa  a  sort  of  compound 
adjective  (aimilar  to  those  ao  numerous  in  Persian  which  are 
compounded  of  two  substantives).  But  when  we  turn  to 
Ottoman  Turkish,  we  find  little  trace  of  the  original  use  of 
this  termination.  In  the  Ouigour  characters  it  is  written  in 
full  ning,  with  four  letters.  When  the  Arabic  alphabet  Wiis 
introduced,  on  the  Turks  adoptini|f  the  religion  of  Muham- 
mad, it  was  still  written  with  four  letters.  But  aa  the  short 
vowels  in  the  latter  system  of  writing  are  usually  expressed 
by  vowel-pojnts,  rarely  used  except  in  books  like  the  Ku'r&n, 
the  i,  being  abort,  naturally  fell  out,  and  the  termination  was 
written  nng.  Then  the  Ottoman  Turks,  disliking  the  harsh 
sound  of  iig,  reduced  it  to  a  simple  n,  but  to  distinguiah  it 
from  the  ordinary  »,  Ibey  introduced  a  new  letter  into  the 
Arabic  alphabet  to  express  it,  or  rather  they  gave  this  new 
value  to  the  letter  h,  distinguishing  it  from  the  latter  by 
placing  three  dots  over  it  (which,  however,  are  rarely  written 
actually).  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  k  should  have  been 
selected  for  thia  purpose,  the  only  reason  which  I  have  heard 
suggested  being  that  aa  /■  in  Arabic  ia  the  pronominal  affix 
of  the  second  person  singular,  thua  corresponding  to  the 
Turkish  affix  of  «,  it  waa  thought  desirable  to  use  the  same 
letter,  giving  it  a  new  value, 

"Finally,  the  Ottoman  Turks  rejected  the  first  »,  except 
in  the  case  where  the  word  which  it  followed  ended  with  a 
vowel.     Thus  in  Ouigoiir  and  Hasterii  Ttirki  the  words  dtu- 
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fling,  dt-ning,  which  mean  respectively  *of  the  father/  'tl 
tlie  Iiorse/  in  the  language  of  Constantinople  sinlc  dowato 
dtd'fun  and  d/-m. 

"  In  the  hitter  case  only  a  single  letter  is  left  of  the  wmd 
neng  'property/  and  even  that  is  expressed  by  a  neir 
character,  while  the  word  itself  has  passed  into  disuse  and 
oblivion  ;  and  probably  there  are  few  Turks  who  regard  it  ai 
less  an  inflectional  termination  than  we  do  the  same  case  in 
Greek  or  Latin. 

**  The  genitive  is  the  only  case  in  which  we  can  see  ihii 
change  in  its  entirety,  for  though  the  other  case-endings 
have  been  greatly  cut  down  in  travelling  westwards,  we 
cannot,  even  in  their  fuller  Eastern  forms,  recognize  com- 
plete intelligible  words  capable  of  being  used  alone.  Either 
their  individual  meaning  has  been  lost,  or  they  had  become 
so  much  worn  down  by  use  before  the  language  was  reduced 
to  writing,  that  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  their  original 
form.  Mr.  Shaw,  to  whose  valuable  work  on  Eastern  Turki 
I  am  indebted  for  this  view  of  the  original  use  of  the 
genitive  case,  considers  the  accusative  teripination  ni  as 
identical  with  the  pronoun  ni  *  that,  what,'  and  thinks  that  a 
sentence  such  as  df-ni  vnmli  originally  meant  *  horse  tbat- 
which  he- rode.'  This  view  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  accusative  is  only  used  in  cases  where  the  object 
of  the  verb  is  definite,  so  that  in  Ottoman  Turkish  AH 
gyunlum  means,  *  I  saw  the  horse,*  while  *  I  saw  a  horse '  is 
Bir  dt  gt/nrdiim. 

"Now  that  we  have  seen  the  light  which  the  more  Eastern^ 
i.e.  the  more  primitive,  dialects  of  Turkish  throw  on  the 
structure  of  the  more  cultivated  Ottoman  Turkish,  and  also 
their  more  general  philological  interest  as  showing  the 
growth  of  language,  we  must  briefly  consider  the  various 
distinct  dialects  included  under  the  general  name  of  Turkish. 
They  all  belong  to  the  Northern  division  of  the  great 
Turanian  family,  where  they  stand  side  by  side  with  the 
Tungitsic,  Mongolic,  Finnic,  and  Samoyedic  classes. 

''Dr.  Eadloff,  two  years  ago,  published  a  most  complete 
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account  of  the  various  Turkish  dialects  (Phonetik  der  Ndrd- 
lichen  Tiirksprachen,  Leijjzig,  1882),  where  he  divides  them 
into  four  groups : 

"  1.  Eastern  dialedn,  oF  which  he  ©nomeratea  8,  with  their 
various  subdivisions;  of  these,  that  spoken  hy  the 
Yakuts,  who  inhabit  the  country  near  the  river  Lena 
in  the  East  of  Siberia,  is  the  most  primitive,  and  may 
be  taken  as  typical. 

'*  2.  Western  duilecfs,  of  which  there  are  4  main  divisions, 
iucluding  those  spoken  by  the  tribes  on  the  river 
Volg.. 

"  3.  Central  Asian  dialects  (6),  of  which  Chnghilni  is  the 
most  cultivated  and  beat  known.  This  group  in- 
cludes the  idioms  of  Yarkand,  Kashghar,  Khiva, 
and  Bokh&Hl,  generally  classed  together  as  Eastern 
Turkl. 

"4,  Southern  dialects  (6),  including  those  of  the  Turkmans, 
and  of  the  Crimea,  Anatolia,  and  Azarhaij&n,  as  well 
as  the  language  of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  which  stands 
far  above  all  the  oiIrt  Turkish  idioms  for  refinement, 
richness,  and  cultivation,  possessing  as  it  does  an  ex- 
tensive and  varied  literature. 

"E^musat  in  his  'Recherches  sur  les  langues  Tartares' 
enumerates  four  principal  dialects  of  Turkish,  viz.  Oiiigour, 
Chag;hatai,  the  language  of  Kasan  and  Asiralihan,  and 
Ottoman  Turkish. 

"David,  in  the  introduction  to  the  grammar  which  he 
published  about  1836,  adds  to  these  six  more,  viz.  the 
dialects  of  the  Yakuts,  and  Chuv&nh  (both  of  which  tribes 
are  idolaters,  and  very  uncivilized),  of  Kirgiz  and  Kazdk,  and 
of  the  Turkmdtis,  and  two  which  he  names  Caucaso- Danufiian 
and  Ausiro- Siberian. 

"Jlost  of  these  dialects  are  only  spoken  amongst  nomad 
tribes,  and  possess  little  or  no  literature,  but  only  songs 
and  folk-lore  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  In  some 
cases  European  linguists  have  wrilten  down  and  collecled 
these  precious  relics,  in  many  ways  far  more  interesting  than 
Pbil.  Tranj.  1BB2-3-1.  37 
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the  more  polished,  but  less  characteristic  produotiona  of  tk 
cultured  Ottoman  Turks.  AmoDgst  such  collections  we  may 
cite  the  following : — 

**  Bosnisch'furkisc/ie  Sprachdenkmdler  by  Blau,  containing 
songs  and  scraps  of  poetry  in  the  Bosnian-Turkish  dialeel^ 
which  appears  to  be  little  more  than  ordinary  Ottoman- 
Turkish,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Slavonic  words  and 
phrases. 

**  Radloff's  Tiirkische  VoJksUtteratur  Siid-Sibiriens,  pnlh 
lished  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1866,  contains  a  vast  collection 
of  poems,  etc.,  in  the  Altai  or  East  Siberian  dialect,  with  a 
German  translation.  The  text  is  unfortunately  printed,  in 
Russian  characters,  instead  of  Arabic  or  Ouigour,  which  gives 
even  familiar  words  a  strange  and  almost  unrecognizable  ap- 
pearance. 

"  Chodzko's  Pojmlar  Poefnj  of  Persia,  as  found  in  ihe 
Adventures  and  Improvisations  of  Kurroglou,  the  Bandit' 
Minstrel  of  Northern  Persia^  and  in  the  Songs  of  ihe  peoph 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Casjnan  Sea  (orally  collected 
and  translated).  These  songs  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
provincial  Turkish  patois  of  the  nomadic  Turkm&ns,  and  not 
in  Persian  as  the  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  This 
collection  was  published  in  1842. 

**  There  still  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  in  col- 
lecting and  writing  down  accurately  specimens  of  the  various 
dialects  and  Tartar  folk-lore.  We  must  now  pass  on  to 
the  cultivated  idioms  of  Turkish,  of  which  there  are  three 
which  possess  more  or  less  literature,  and  which  have  been 
used  by  learned  men  for  purposes  of  science  and  art.  These 
three  are  Ouigoury  Chaghatai,  and  Ottoman  Turkish. 

"  First  let  us  speak  of  the  Ouigour,  which  is  apparently 
the  oldest  of  the  Turkish  dialects,  and  is  spoken  from  the 
Oxus  eastwards.  Shaw,  in  his  grammar,  says  that  the 
people  who  use  this  language  no  longer  call  it  Uigour, 
but  simply  tUrk  till,  '  Turkish  language,*  or  turkcha,  *  Turk- 
ish.' The  same  terms  are  used  in  the  Kudatku  Biiik,  a 
work  of  the  eleventh  century  in  this  idiom,  which  is  the 
oldest  written  monument  of  the  language  extant.     Y&mb^ry 
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derives  ths  word  Ouigour  from  the  verb  uij-mak,  which 
means  '  to  follow,  submit.'  Ths  root  of  thi'a,  ity-,  with 
the  adjectival  suffix  -ghat;  would  therefore  mean,  'one 
who  follows,'  or  'submits.'  He  accordingly  believes  the 
word  to  have  been  origttiuUy  used  to  distinguish  the  orderly 
and  settled  Eastern  Turkish  tribes  from  their  pi-edatory 
and  nomadic  weatem  kinsmen.  In  later  days,  when  the 
more  enterprising  nomads  had  pushed  far  towards  the  west 
and  had  imbibed  the  culture  of  the  Arabs  and  Persians, 
they  looked  back  with  contempt  on  the  tribes  whose  ambilion 
had  never  led  them  forth  to  conquer  and  to  learn,  and 
hence  the  appellation  of  Oiiiijoiir  came  to  be  used  con- 
temptuously, meaning  'stupid'  and  'ignorant,'  The  same 
thing  has  happened  to  the  word  Tiirk  farther  west,  for 
amongst  the  Ottoman  Turks  it  is  used  generally  in  the 
sense  of  '  clod -hopper,'  or  '  provincial,'  the  people  preferring  ■ 
to  call  themselves  Oimdu/i,  '  descendants  of  Oanian.' 

"  Neverthelesa,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Ouigours 
were  originally  the  most  civilized,  aa  they  are  the  most 
ancient  branch  of  the  Turkish  race.  To  them  also  belongs 
the  alphabet  which  bears  their  name,  though  it  ia  very 
doubtful  whether  even  this  is  really  national,  the  almost 
universal  opinion  amongst  those  who  have  studied  the 
question,  from  Remuaat  to  VAmb^ry,  being  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Syri'.iiis  about  760  a.d.,  or  earlier.  The 
Syrians  undoubtedly  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over 
the  Tartar  tribes,  and  Kashfijiar  was  a  Nestorian  bishoprio 
as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century.  Vambery  saya  that  he 
showed  a  manuscript  of  an  Ouigour  book  to  aomo  Syrian 
Christians,  and  that  they  were  able  to  read  it,  though  tiiey 
could  not  of  course  understand  its  meaning.  Indeed,  if  we 
compare  the  Ouigour  with  the  Syriac  alphabet,  ita  resem- 
blance to  it  is  at  once  apparent,  the  same  being  the  case  with 
the  Mongolian  and  Manchu  characters.  The  two  latter 
are  written  vertically  from  above  downwards,  in  lines  from 
loft  to  right.  The  Ouigours  seem  to  have  written  in  the 
same  way,  and  also  horizontally  from  right  to  left.  It  has 
been  much  debuted  as  to  whether  tins  vertical  writing  can 
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regarded  as  a  national  peculiarity  of  the  Tartars. 
writers  have  considered  it  to  be  so,  and  have  attempted  te 
prove  from  it  that  their  alphabet  is  of  far  greater  antiquilj 
than  is  generally  supposed,  which  they  do  by  assuming  tliat 
it  is  more  inconvenient  to  write  thus  than  horizontally,  and 
that  the  most  inconvenient  method  of  writing  is  the  moat 
primitive,  and  therefore  the  oldest.  But  it  is  evident  that 
no  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  argument,  for  tlie 
convenience  of  any  method  of  writing  depends  merely  on 
custom,  and  to  an  Arab  our  method  of  writing  from  left  to 
right  would  seem  quite  as  strange  as  his  system  does  to  ua^ 
while  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  in  their  books  frequently 
allude  to  the  barbarous  method  of  foreigners  of  writing  in 
horizontal  lines  instead  of  vertically. 

''  Some,  again,  consider  that  the  Tartar  nations  originally 
wrote  horizontally,  and  that  the  custom  of  writing  vertically 
was  introduced  when  they  began  to  study  Chinese,  and 
wished  to  write  glosses  parallel  to  the  Chinese  texts.  But 
the  truth  seems  to  be  that  this  method  of  writing  was,  with 
the  alphabet,  borrowed  from  the  Syrian  missionaries,  for  it  ia 
stated  on  good  authority  that  even  at  the  present  day  the 
Syrians  always  write  vertically,  in  lines  extending  from  th6 
left  to  the  right  side  of  the  page,  but  when  they  wish  to  read, 
they  turn  the  page  round  and  read  horizontally  from  right 
to  left.  Now  the  Manchus,  Mongols,  and  Ouigours  all  write 
in  this  manner,  viz.  in  vertical  lines  beginning  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page,  while  the  Chinese  begin  on  the  right  side. 
This  alone  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  it  was  from  the 
Syrians  and  not  the  Chinese  that  the  Tartar  nations  borrowed 
their  method  of  writing.  It  is  clear  that  this  habit  of  the 
Syrians  of  writing  vertically,  and  reading  horizontally,  ia 
not  merely  a  modern  innovation,  for  Theseus  Ambrosiua, 
writing  in  1539,  says,  in  his  '  Introduction  to  Chaldee ' : 
'Les  Chald^ens,  quoique  lisant  leurs  lettres  de  droite  k 
gauche  comme  les  H^breux,  les  Samari tains,  les  Arabes,  et 
les  Carthaginois,  ne  suivent  pourtant  pas  le  mSme  mode  en 
ecrivant ;  c'est-d-dire  qu'ils  ne  conduissent  pas  leur  roseaa 
de  droite  &  gauche,  mais  qu'ils  tracent  leurs  lettres  du  del 
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Cfri  i'estomac,  comme  qiiolqu'un  I'a  dit  a.  ce  aiijet :  'E  coslo 
ad  atomachum  relegit  Chuldica  litunia.' 

"Andr^  Thevet,  wi-iiing  in  lo75,  makes  the  same  staie- 
ment,  aa  do  also  Bayer  and  Duret. 

"There  ia  one  other  theory  wliith  has  been  put  forward 
by  David  in  the  Introduction  to  hia  Turkish  Grammar,  viz. 
that  the  Ouigours  bonowed  their  system  of  writing  from  the 
Zoroastrians  of  Persiii,  and  he  fancies  he  can  detect  a  re- 
semblance between  the  Zend  and  Ouigour  characters.  To 
support  this  hypothehiH  he  pmnts  out  the  great  amount  of 
intercommunication  wliich  existed  in  ancient  times  helween 
Iran  and  Tflr&n,  which  is  amply  shown  by  ihe  old  Peraian 
legends  embodied  iu  the  Sliali-nAina,  and  he  opposes  the 
theory  that  the  Tartars  took  their  alphabet  froia  the  Syrians 
on  the  ground  that  wliereaa  there  are  twenty-two  letters  in 
the  latter,  there  are  onlj-  fourteen  in  the  former,  many  of 
the  letters  having  therefore  to  do  duty  fur  several  distinct 
sounds.  Now  he  says  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  any 
ration  adopting  a  foreign  alphabet  would  adopt  some  of  the 
letters  and  not  all,  for  if,  they  made  any  change  it  would 
probably  be  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  need  hardly  be 
aaid  that  this  argument  is  equally  opposed  to  his  own  theory, 
inasmuch  as  the  Zend  alphabet,  like  the  Syrian,  contains 
twenty-two  distinct  characters, 

"On  the  whole  U  seems  almost  certain  that  the  Ouigour 
alphabet  waa  a  modification  of  the  Syriac,  and  was  introduced 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  by  the  Nestorian  mission- 
aries amongat  the  Tartars,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  very 
probable  that  it  displaced  an  older  native  alphabet,  for  it  is 
asserted  by  many  travellers  that  there  exist  in  diiferent  parte 
of  Tartary  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters,  evidently  of 
great  age.  Thus  Reniusat  snya  :  '  Les  Tartarea  d'aujourd'hui 
sont  les  plus  grossiers  et  les  plus  ignorants  des  hoinmes; 
ceux  d'autrefois  ont  pu  ^fre  eclair^s  et  polices.  On  trouve 
dans  quelques  unes  do  leura  solitudes  des  inecriptions  en 
charactSrea  inconnus,  des  debris  d'edifices  qui  paroisaent 
avoir  et^  considerables,  des  vestiges  de  longa  et  p^niblea 
travaux  executes  dans  les  mines  quo  la  terre  y  recele.' 
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''Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  of  the  Onigotf 
alphabet,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  was  yery  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  express  clearly  the  sounds  of  the  Tarkuk 
language,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  it  was  graduaBj 
entirely  superseded  by  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Several  resaoM 
besides  the  much  greater  efficiency  and  perfection  of  die 
latter  conduced  to  its  adoption. 

"  When  the  majority  of  the  Turkish  races  embraced  the 
religion  of  Muhammad,  it  naturally  followed  that  a  quantity 
of  Arabic  words  were  introduced  to  express  the  new  ideas 
which  it  contained,  and  as  these  could  be  very  imperfectly 
represented  by  the  Ouigour  alphabet,  it  was  natural  that  it 
should  be  found  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  Arabic 
alphabet  altogether.  Indeed  it  is  usually  the  case,  even  in 
Ouigour  manuscripts,  to  find  here  and  there  Arabic  sentences 
and  formulao  written  in  their  proper  character.  Hence  it 
must  have  been  necessary  for  Ouigour  scribes  to  be  con- 
versant with  the  latter,  and  as  the  use  of  two  alphabets  was 
troublesome,  it  would  be  found  practically  more  convenient 
to  drop  the  old  alphabet  entirely.  Besides  this,  Muham- 
medans  regard  the  Arabic  character  with  almost  superstitious 
reverence,  as  being  that  in  which  the  Ku'rdn  (which  they 
regard  as  having  existed  from  all  eternity)  is  written,  and 
they  are  continually  exercising  their  ingenuity  to  discover 
new  meanings  in  the  very  forms  of  the  letters.  It  is  prob- 
ably for  this  reason  that  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  in  use  over 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Muhammedan  world,  having  sap- 
planted  not  only  imperfect  systems  of  writing  like  the 
Ouigour,  but  even  alphabets  like  the  Devan&gar!,  which 
are  far  more  perfect  than  itself.  Thus  in  Persia,  the  old 
alphabets  entirely  disappeared  before  the  Arabic,  on  the 
conversion  of  that  country  to  Muhammedanism  in  the  seventh 
century  of  our  era,  except  amongst  the  small  remnant  of  the 
followers  of  Zoroaster  who  remained  in  Persia  or  fled  to 
India,  and  who  still  continued  to  use  the  Zend  characters  for 
their  sacred  books. 

''Amongst  the  Indian  Muhammedans  also  the  Arabic 
character  is    invariably  used  for  writing   their  language. 
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though  far  leas  suitable  to  express  its  aounda  thau  the 
Devaiiagari  alphabet,  which  ia  used  still  by  the  Hindus, 
As  before  said,  the  Ouigour  alphabet  consists  of  fifteen 
characters,  three  of  which  are  vowels.  It  ia  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  loDg  and  short  vowels,  and  many  of  the  con- 
sonants have  to  do  duty  for  three,  four,  or  even  five  letters 
of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Thus,  the  same  Ouigour  character 
is  used  for  the  sounds  A,  p. /and  ;•,  while  another  stands  alike 
for  the  three  different  kinds  of  «,  and  the  four  different  kinds 
of  z  of  the  Arabic,  i.e.  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  as  pronounced 
by  the  Turks,  for  the  sounds  of  those  letters  are  distinct  in 
Arabic.  Whatever  literature  may  once  have  existed  in  this 
character,  most  of  it  has  perished.  A  large  collection  of 
Ouigour  and  other  books  presented  to  a  monastery  by  Ablai 
Khfin  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Eusaiana,  only  a  few 
scattered  leaves  remaining  to  indicate  the  rich  store  tlial  had 
formerly  existed  there.  A  few  of  these  were  found  by 
a  young  Russian  naturalist  who  visited  the  spotj  which  was 
still  occupied  by  the  vandal  soldiery  who  had  caused  thia 
great  loss  to  science.  Some  of  these  were  exquisitely 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  were  richly  ornamented.  Ail 
tliu  Ouigour  MSS.  which  exist  in  Europe  are  post-Muhamme- 
dan.  The  oldest  is  one  of  the  Kudaiku  Bilik  or  '  Auspicious 
Knowledge,'  written  in  Jler&t  in  the  year  843  of  the  llijra. 
The  text,  as  before  stated,  has  been  published  witli  a  German 
translation  and  glossary  hj'  Vamb^ry.  It  is  a  most  valuable 
relic,  for  it  is  almost  free  from  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  not 
only  makes  us  acquainted  with  many  Turkish  words  which 
have  now  entirely  disappeared,  but  gives  us  a  lar  greater 
insight  into  the  national  characteristics  and  modes  of  thought 
than  later  books  written  in  a  language  full  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  words,  and  permeated,  throughout  with  Muhammedan 
ideas.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  Ouigour  version  of  the 
Persian  romance  called  the  Bakfiliiidr-  ndma,  of  which  a  MS. 
exists  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford,  and  auother  called  the 
Mi' raj-numn,  containing  au  account  of  the  night-journey  of 
Muhammad  to  heaven. 

"  Although  the  peculiar  Ouigour  character  ia  no  longer 
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in  use,  however,  the  language  of  Eashgh^r  and  Yufaal 
is  still  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  BTudatku^BiA 
It  closely  resembles  Ottoman  Turkish  in  its  system  of  grMi< 
mar,  but  is  more  primitive  and  freer  from  admixtars  rf 
foreign  words.  In  it  the  verb  is  even  more  wandadd 
in  its  power  and  complexity  than  in  the  language  of  Ooo^ 
stantinople,  though  it  was  the  system  of  conjagation  is 
the  latter  idiom  which  called  forth  Max  Miiller^s  enthusiutiB 
eulogies  of  the  Turkish  language.  Indeed,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  writers  who,  struck  by  the  simph'oitjr  and 
perfection  of  Turkish  grammar,  which  is  on  the  one  hasd 
capable  of  expressing  the  finest  shades  of  thought,  and  oa 
the  other  is  free  from  the  irregularities  and  arbitrary  rules 
which  mar  so  many  languages,  have  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  perfect  language,  and  the  most  fitted  for  a  universal 
means  of  communication  between  the  learned  of  all  nations. 
Yates,  in  a  very  interesting  little  work  entitled  *  The  Scienoe 
of  Grammar  and  Turkish  Grammar,'  published  in  London 
in  1857,  strongly  urges  the  superiority  of  Turkish  over 
all  other  tongues.  The  ingenuity  of  its  grammar  has  not 
failed  to  strike  Oriental  nations  also,  and  has  given  rise 
to  the  well-known  Persian  proverb,  '  Arabic  is  the  Original; 
Persian  is  Sugar ;  Hindi  is  Salt ;  Turki  is  Art*  It  will  be 
well  to  postpone  an  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  Turkish 
generally  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  dialect  of  the  Osm&nllSi 
but  in  general  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  more  primitive 
Ouigour  we  are  able  to  recognize  as  distinct  significant 
words  many  terminations  which  in  Ottoman  Turkish  have 
sunk  down  into  mere  inflections.  I  think  I  cannot  here 
do  better  than  quote  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Shaw  in  his  *  Grammar  of  Eastern  Turki '  on  this  subject. 

"He  says:  *At  the  early  period  above  referred  to,  the 
verb  was  perhaps  a  mere  noun  of  action,  destitute  of  any 
conjugation,  although  afterwards  labelled  by  means  of 
certain  syllables  (originally  independent  words)  to  indicate 
the  several  times  and  modes  of  the  action.  Such  com- 
pound words,  which  could  hardly  be  considered  verbs,  would 
apply  equally  to  the  agent,  the  action,  and  the  object  acted  upon. 
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...  A  further  development  of  the  language  would  consist 
in  aUo  labelling  these  verbal  nouns  with  the  several  pronouns 
or  the  corresponding  possessive  affixes  (according  as  ths 
desired  sense  might  require),  to  point  out  the  subject  of  the 
action  ;  and  thus  were  at  lust  obtained  several  tenses  of 
a  real  conjugation.  All  these  stages  of  the  Tiirki  verb 
formation  co-exist  in  the  present  language  of  Tarkiiud.  If 
one  asks  a  man  whether  he  has  soeo  eo-aud-so,  he  replies  r 
Kbrgan.  This  word  may  apply  equally  to  'the  person  who 
sees,'  'the  thing  seen,'  and  'the  action  of  seeing.'  But  in 
a  case  of  ambiguity,  or  for  gre.iter  emphasis,  ho  might  also 
answer :  Korgan-im  bar,  lit.  '  my  seeing  exists,'  or  Korgan- 
man,  lit.  'I  the  seer.'  In  one  case  the  possessive  im  'my,' 
and  in  the  other  the  personal  pronoun  inan  'I,'  is  affixed; 
and  thus  the'  first  person  singular  of  the  two  (Indefinite) 
Past  Tenses  is  formed.  These  are  the  two  typical  modes  of 
forming  the  persons  of  a  tense,  and  there  is  no  other.' 

"Mr.  Shaw  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  various 
syllables  which  may  be  appended  to  the  verb-root  to  modify 
its  meaning,  and  the  various  participles  which  may  be 
formed  from  each  of  these  new  roots  by  the  addition  of  other 
syllables,  and  finally  the  way  in  which  the  different  persons 
of  the  tenses  may  be  expressed  by  the  further  addition  of 
pronouns  or  pronominal  affixes. 

"He  then  continues  thus:  'With  all  these  possible 
combinations  before  him,  the  Tiirk  of  the  East  appears  l.o 
construct  his  words  on  each  occasion  from  ihe  elements  at 
his  disposal  (as  a  compositor  sets  up  type),  rather  than  to 
employ  ready-made  or  stereotyped  forma.  He  accumulateB 
affix  upon  affix  until  he  has  completed  his  meaning,  instead 
of  looking  about  him  for  a  single  word  to  which  that  mean- 
ing is  already  assigned.  Hence  his  belief  that  his  language 
is  arbitrary  and  dependent  only  on  his  own  will  (notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  really,  though  uncousctousty,  works 
on  distinct  and  simple  principles),  and  hence  also  the  fact 
that  to  him  each  element  of  his  words  retains  its  separate 
vitality  and  meaning.  \V'ben  a  Frenchman  says  "vous  6tes,' 
he  has  ordinarily  no  notion  that  in  the  termination  '  -tes ' 
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he  ia  repeating  the  pronoun  '  tous  '  in  another  form.  Bui 
an  Eastern  Turk  ia  perfectly  aware  of  the  meaning  of  tht 
termination  in  the  words  dursis  'ye  are,'  fcelghamngiz  'je 
have  done,'  and  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  same  pronouns  in 
other  applications,  as  siz-ga  birdim  '  I  gave  to  you,'  or  even 
superfluously  prefixed  to  the  verb,  as,  s»n  dunis  '  ye  are ; ' 
and  BO  also  dl-iiigis  '  your  horse.' ' 
■  "  From  the  distinctness  of  the  several  parts  of  moat  Turki 
words,  and  the  small  amount  of  wearing  down  which  the} 
have  undergone,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the  language  wtu 
reduced  to  writing  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  he  nt 
doubt  that  an  early  literature  does  more  than  anything 
else  to  prevent  the  alteration  and  contraction  of  words 
For  instance,  Mr.  Shaw  tells  us  that  the  compound  tenac 
bol-tip-ir-di  (compounded  of  the  participle  boliip  of  th< 
verb  bot-mak:  '  to  become,'  and  the  third  person  singular  oi 
the  past  tense  of  erinek  or  irmek  '  to  be,'  and  meaning 
'  it  had  become ')  is  in  many  of  the  towns  of  Central 
Asia  shortened  to  (n>p/i  in  conversation.  Nevertheless,  il 
ia  always  written  in  full  bol-up-ir-di.  If  the  art  oi 
writing,  however,  were  unknown  to  the  people  who  usee 
it,  all  sense  of  its  structure  would  doubtless  soon  be  lost 
and  it  would  require  all  the  skill  of  the  philologial 
to  discover  its  original  form.  If  this  hypothesis  be  true 
viz.  that  the  detrition  and  phonetic  decay  of  a  language  ii 
checked  by  its  being  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth  reducec 
to  writing,  it  would  support  the  view  that  Ouigour  is  th< 
oldest  of  the  Turkish  dialects,  inasmuch  as  in  it  we  fine 
words  in  their  fullest  and  simplest  form.  The  cose  of  th( 
so-called  Auxiliary  verb  will  afford  us  another  examplf 
of  the  more  primitive  structure  of  Ouigour  as  compared  will 
Ottoman  Turkish.  In  Ouigour  it  is  formed  merely  bj 
adding  the  different  pronouns  to  the  root  of  the  verb  dur- 
tuti/c  or  tur-iiiak:  'to  stand.'  Thus,  man  means  'I,'  sai 
' thou,'  *is  ' ye.'  'I  am '  is  dur-inan,  ' thou  art '  dur-mt 
'ye  are'  <litr-»iz.  The  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural  an 
not  so  regular — 'he  is'  is  expressed  simply  by  the  root  diir 
or  it  may  take  the  form  durur,   'Tliey  are'  \&dur-lar  {i.e.  tht 
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root  plus  the  regular  plural  affix).  'We  are'  is  Dur-miz, 
while  we  should  have  expected  Dur^biz,  biz  being  the  word 
which  means  'we.'  If  we  may  judge  by  analogy,  however, 
miz  must  be  the  older  form  of  biz,  just  as  the  Ouigour  pro- 
noun man  *I'  becomes  ben  in  Ottoman  Turkish.  In  the 
latter  language  the  auxiliary  has  been  so  much  cut  down 
that  except  for  the  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural — dir  or 
dur  '  he  is,'  and  diriar  or  durlar  '  they  are,'  we  could  hardly 
see  its  connection  with  the  verb  diir-mak  '  to  stand.'  Here  is 
the  present  tense  of  the  auxiliary  in  both  languages  with  the 

pronouns  prefixed : — 

OuiooDR.  Ottoman  Turkish. 

1.  I  am  mandur-man  ben-im 

S.    {  2.  Thou  art  sanddr-aan  sen-sin 

3.  He  is  uldUr  odiir 

1.  We  are  bizdiLV-miz  biz-iz 

P.    \  2.  Ye  are  sizdur-siz  sizsiniz 

3.  They  are  ulardur-lar  dnlardirlar 

"In  Ottoman  Turkish,  indeed,  the  terminations  which 
constitute  the  auxiliary  verb  closely  resemble  the  possessive 
affixes.  Thus,  for  example :  kdrndash-im  may  mean  either 
*  I  am  a  brother '  or  *  my  brother ' ;  kdrnd/tfth-sin  means 
'  thou  art  a  brother,'  while  kdrndash-in  means  *  thy  brother ' ; 
kdrndmh'Siniz  means  'you  are  a  brother,'  or  'you  are  brothers,' 
while  kdrndask'iniz  means  *  your  brother.' 

"  It  will  be  better  to  postpone  a  more  systematic  considera- 
tion of  the  verb-formations  till  we  come  to  speak  of  Ottoman 
Turkish,  but  a  few  forms  peculiar  to  Ouigour  may  be  noticed 
here.  One  remarkable  feature  is  the  great  tendency  to 
prefix  the  participle  of  one  verb  to  another,  and  use  the 
compound  thus  formed  to  express  more  graphically  some 
action  which  as  it  were  unites  the  actions  expressed  by  each 
of  the  two  verbs  thus  compounded.  For  example :  from 
sdt-mak  '  to  sell,'  and  dl-mak  '  to  take,'  we  get  a  compound 
verb,  sdtip-dlmak  'to  buy'  (in  Ottoman  Turkish  sdtindbntit:). 
Again,  from  yeUmek  '  to  reach  '  and  kdl-mak  '  to  remain,'  we 
get  yetipkdlmak  'to  exceed,'  i.e,  'reaching,  to  remain  (over).' 
These  compound  verbs  are  very  similar  to  those  so  common 
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the  preference  to  the  former.  Beaidee  this  he  composed  a 
Dictionary  of  Chaghalui,  commonly  known  as  the  AhoMbka, 
that  being  the  first  word  which  is  explain^  in  it.  A 
dictionary  based  on  tliia  work  haa  been  published  by  Velia- 
manof  Zernof  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Cha^atAi  words  being 
explained  in  Ottoman  Turkish.  Another  dictionary  of  this 
language  by  Fazla'llAh  Khan  was  published  at  Calcutta  in 
1825,  and  is  called  Lnghnl-i-TurH.  Besides  Mir  AH  Shir, 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  who  have  wriitea  in  Chaghatai 
are  Timiir  (whose  Laws  or  Institutes  are  still  estant) ;  Babin; 
bis  great- great- great- grandson,  who  conquered  India  in 
1525,  and  founded  the  dynasty  commonly  known  in  Europe 
as  the  '  Great  Moguls,'  and  whose  autobiography  in  the 
original  Turkish,  with  a  Persian  ti-unslation,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  India,  an  English  translation  of  the  Pei-sian  version 
having  also  been  published  by  Leyden  and  Erskine  ;  Ulugh- 
Beg,  the  grandson  of  Timiir,  and  famous  astronomer,  who  in 
his  observatory  at  Samarkand  compiled  his  catalogue  of  over 
twelve  hundred  stars  between  1430  and  1440  A.n.  ;  and 
lastly,  Abu'l-Ghdzi,  Prince  of  Khiva,  born  in  1605  a.d,,  who 
wrote  a  book  called  Shaj'ira-i-  Turki,  on  the  Genealogy  of  the 
Turks.  Two  more  dictionaries  of  this  language  deserve 
notice.  One  is  by  M.  Pavet  de  Courteille,  and  is,  I  believe, 
very  complete.  The  other  is  more  recent,  and  is  the  work  of 
a  very  eminent  Ottoman  savant,  Ahmed  Vefik  Pasha,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  philology  of  bis  language, 
and  its  relation  to  kindred  idioms. 

"We  must  now  notice  some  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  most  polished  and  cultivated  of  all  the  Turkish  dialects, 
viz.  Ottoman -Turkish,  the  language  of  the  Osmiinlis,  spoken 
by  all  high  officials  throughout  the  realms  of  the  Sultan, 
as  well  as  at  the  court  of  Persia  to  a  considerable  extent. 
In  speaking  of  its  leading  features  we  shall  include  much 
that  might  have  been  said  concerning  the  other  dialects, 
but  which  can  be  better  treated  of  here,  since  the  Ottoman- 
Turkish  has  been  raoro  thoroughly  fixed  and  reduced  to 
rule  by  the  labours  of  innumerable  native  and  foreign 
grammarians  than  its  kindred  idioms. 
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"First  of  all  we  must  consider  the  alphabet,  and  the 
modifications  whicb  the  Turks  have  introduced  into  it.  Ac 
before  said,  when  they  embraced  the  religion  of  Islam,  tbey 
adopted  the  Arabic  characters  and  rejected  their  own  less 
perfect  alphabet.  But  they  came  in  contact  with  Arabic 
thought  through  a  Persian  medium  rather  than  through 
direct  contact  with  the  people  amongst  whom  their  Prophet 
arose,  and  hence  they  adopted  the  Arabic  alphabet  with  the 
modifications  which  the  Persians  had  introduced  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  language.  The  Arabic  alphabet  consiste 
of  28  letters,  all  consonants,  three  o'f  which,  however,  are 
weak  consonants,  or  setnivowels.  These  three  are  ali/,  tnitr, 
and  yd,  and  they  correspond  to  the  three  vowel-points  which 
represent  respectively  short  a,  i,  and  h.  When  supported 
by  their  corresponding  weak- con  sonants,  these  latter  express, 
in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  long  a  (as  in  'father'), 
long  f  (as  in  '  machine '),  and  long  u  (like  oo  in  '  pool ').  It 
is  needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  use  in  Arabic  ; 
in  Persian  we  may  practically  regard  these  three  letters  ae 
representing  the  above  three  long  vowels,  while  the  three 
vowel-points  represent  the  three  short  vowels.  Thus  in 
Persian  we  can  express  in  writing  six  vowel-sounds,  three 
long  and  three  short,  viz. : 

^  A  (as  in  '  man,'  but  in  India  pronounced  like  the  a  iu 


short '. 


'  above '  or  m  in  '  fun  ') 
i  (as  in  'bit'), 
w  (as  in  '  pull '). 

I  (as  a  in  'all,'  but  in  India  like  a  in  'father'). 


.         \i  (like  I  in 'machine';  in  India  sometimes  like  French 
°  1  e  ov  f'j  in  'they'}. 

\&  (likeooin  'pool';  in  Indiasometimeslike  o  in 'old'). 

Besides  these  a  new  value  was  given  to  the  Arabic  h,  which 
is  used  in  Persian  for  final  surd  e  or  a. 

"  These  are  quite  sufficient  to  express  the  sounds  of  the 
Persian  language  aa  pronounced  in  Persia,  though  in  India 
two  of  the  long  vowels  have  a  double  value.  But  in  Turkish 
there  are  eleven  simple  vowel-sounds,  which  have  to  be  re- 
presented by  only  six  signs.     Moreover,  the  short  vowels. 
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though  they  can  be  expressed  by  the  vowel-points,  are 
ordinarily  not  written,  so  that  practically  a  word  must  be 
known  before  it  can  be  read,  though  after  a  little  practice 
the  vowels  to  be  supplied  in  most  Arabic  and  Persian  words 
can  be  guessed  accurately  enough,  especially  in  the  former, 
where  all  words  are  formed  on  certain  6xed  measures  or 
models.  Naturally  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
double  values  of  moat  of  the  vowels  is  much  less  to  a  Turk 
than  to  a  foreigner  attempting  to  learn  tlie  language. 
Lately,  however,  the  Turks  of  Constantinople  have  been 
paying  much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  lan- 
guage, and  have  not  only  introduced  the  European  system 
of  punctuation,  but  have  invented  a  method  of  distinguishing 
the  different  values  of  all  the  letters,  vowels,  and  consonants. 
In  old  books  there  is  no  attempt  at  punctuation,  beyond  the 
occasional  presence  of  a  sort  of  asterisk  to  indicate  a  full 
stop,  but  now  many  of  the  books  printed  in  Constantinople 
are  fully  punctuated.  Tijo  system  of  maiking  the  different 
values  of  the  vowels,  however,  bus  been  very  sparingly  used, 
and  will  probably  never  como  into  general  use,  being  too 
cumbrous  and  troublesome,  besides  being  unnecessary  for  one 
who  is  fairly  conversant  with  the  language  and  il^  euphonic 
laws.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the 
system,  but  it  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  book  culled 
the  Tiifife-i-Elfdl,  by  Rwshdi  Bey,  of  the  Imperial  School  of 
Jledicine  at  Constantinople. 

"As  illustrating  the  system,  we  may  take  the  letter  idc, 
which  besides  its  consonun l^al  value  of  v  or  w,  stands  in 
Turkish  for  the  four  vowel-sounds  of  li  {as  in  'flute'),  u 
(German,  as  French  'eu  '),  /(  (French,  as  in  '  tu '),  and  o  (as 
in  'no ').  For  the  first  of  these  four  vowel  sounds  the  vdv  is 
written  with  a  circumflex  accent  (')  underneath,  for  the 
second  with  an  iiirerled  ciraiiiifier  abore,  for  the  third  with 
a  cirriimflcx  abore,  and  for  the  fourth  with  an  inrerted  circum- 
fiex  htlow.  Though  this  system  should  never  come  into 
geneial  use,  it  may  still  prove  very  useful  for  the  proper 
transliteration  of  foreign  words  in  Turkish.  The  Turks  have 
likewise  taken  to   using   the   Arabic   soft  h,   to   which  the 
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Persians  gave  the  value  of  surd  a  (d)  at  the  eod  of  woidi^  U 
represent  the  French  6  in  transliterating  European 
into  Turkish.  Hence  at  the  present  day  the  oorreot 
of  almost  any  word  can  be  expressed  in  Turkish  ohaiMtan 
by  means  of  a  proper  use  of  this  new  system.  With  regui 
to  the  consonants,  it  need  only  be  said  that  to  those  used  Iff 
the  Arabs  the  Persians  added  four  more,  ch  (as  in  churoh), 
zh  (French  J),  g  (as  in  ^good'),  and  p^  thus  raising  ths 
number  of  letters  in  the  alphabet  to  thirty-two.  The  Turkl 
added  one  more,  viz.  the  n,  which  took  the  plaoe  of  the  old 
ng  of  the  Ouigour.  Both  this  letter  and  g  are  of  the  sams 
form  as  the  Arabic  soft  A%  and  though  the  former  yaloe  may 
be  distinguished  by  writing  a  double  stroke  above  the  letter, 
and  the  latter  by  placing  three  dots  above  it,  these  marks 
are  not  used  as  a  rule  in  printed  books,  and  hence  the  same 
letter  stands  for  the  three  sounds  of  g^  X*,  and  n,  as  well  as 
the  softened  sound  of  y,  which  g  often  assumes  in  Turkish. 
This  is  the  only  consonant  about  which  there  can  be  any 
confusion,  and  even  there  it  may  be  readily  avoided  by  using 
tho  proper  marks  to  distinguish  the  different  values. 

''  We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
Turkish,  viz.  the  law  of  Euphonf/,  which  regulates  the  ppcH 
nunciation  of  the  whole  language,  and  determines  the  vowel- 
sounds  in  each  word  by  the  predominance  of  hard  or  soft 
consonants.  All  the  letters  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
hard,  soft,  and  neutral.  Nine  of  the  consonants  (including 
most  of  those  only  used  in  words  of  Arabic  origin)  are  hard, 
live  are  soft,  and  the  rest  are  neutral.  Of  the.  vowels,  four 
are  hard,  four  soft,  and  the  others  neutral. 

"According  to  whether  hard  or  soft  letters  preponde* 
rate  in  the  root  of  any  word,  are  the  vowels  in  that 
word,  as  well  as  the  vowels,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  con- 
sonants also,  in  any  termination  added  to  it,  hard  or  soft. 
Further  back  it  was  stated  that  all  verbs  in  Turkish  end  in 
'Wek,  or  -mak.  Which  of  these  terminations  is  used  for  any 
given  verb-root  depends  on  whether  it  is  soft  or  hard.  The 
termination  mek,  with  the  soft  k  and  the  soft  vowel  e,  is  used 
after  roots  in  which  the  soft  letters  predominate^  while  -f/<a^ 
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with  hard  ^,  acd  the  hard  vowel  a,  ia  used  after  hard  rools. 
For  iuBtance,  in  the  root  of  the  verh  '  to  look,'  bd/c,  the  pre- 
dominant cooHonaiil  ia  the  hard  k.  This  determines  the 
value  of  the  aecoud  letter,  elif,  which  takes  the  hard  sound  of 
the  a  in  'all.'  It  also  requires  the  hard  infinitive  termination, 
-mak.  Similarlj-,  if  we  add  to  such  a  root  the  termination  -di 
of  the  third  person  singuhir  of  the  paat  tense,  the  final  i  is  not 
pronounced  with  the  'soft'  sound  of  the /in  'bid,'  but  with  the 
hard  sound  of  the  *  in  '  bird/  b&k-di.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
take  the  root  kcc  of  the  verb  'to  love,'  we  find  that  it  conaists 
of  a  soft  letter,  *,  and  a  neutral  letter,  v.  Hence  the  vowel 
between  thera  must  be  the  soft  e,  and  not  the  hard  a,  and 
the  termination  fur  the  infinitive  must  be  the  soft  -mek  and 
not  the  hard  -uiak,  and  so  on  with  all  other  terminations 
that  can  be  added.  Similarly  the  vowel  wiiich  precede.s  the 
termination  -n  which  marks  the  genitive  case  of  nouns  de- 
pends on  whether  hard  or  soft  letters  prcpondeiTite  in  the 
word  to  which  it  ia  added.  Thus  the  genitive  ease  of  ec  'a 
house,'  is  evin,  wliilo  ihat  of  at  '  graas,'  is  dibit.  In  short, 
the  laws  of  euphony  are  of  paramount  importance  in  Turkish, 
and  to  them  Jiot  only  the  pronunciation,  but  to  a  certain 
degree  the  spelling  also,  gives  way,  except  in  the  case  of 
Arabic  and  Parsiau  words,  where  the  ortho^aphy  is  rigidly 
fixed.  To  this  peculiar  and  almost  unique  characteristic  of 
Turkish  amongst  languages  is  due  the  softness  and  sweetness 
of  the  spoken  tongue,  no  combioations  of  letters  which 
jar  on  the  ear  or  render  the  pronunciation  diffionlt  being 
possible. 

"  From  thera,  too,  another  important  result  arises.  It  has 
been  stated  already  that  for  the  expression  of  the  eleven 
vowel-sounds  of  the  Ottoman  language,  there  are  only  six 
written  symbols  (viz.  the  three  long  vowels,  a,  i,  and  Si,  and 
the  three  corresponding  short  vowels,  represented  by  the 
three  vowel-points).  To  these  we  may  add  the  final  surd  & 
of  the  Persians,  represented  by  the  Arabic  soft  h.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  in  most  cases  we  should  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  particular  value  which  we  ought  to  give  to  any  vowel  in 
any  given  word.  But  it  is  obvious  that  by  a  knowledge  of 
Phil.  Trani.  1882-3-4.  38 
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the  laws  of  euphony  we  can  generally  determine  how  ny 
Towel  ought  to  be  pronounced,  each  of  the  written  Tovcb 
having  at  least  two  corresponding  sounds — hard  and  soft. 

**  Enough  has  now  been  said  of  the  alphabet,  and  we  mint 
pass  on  to  consider  a  few  of  the  more  striking  peouliaritiei  of 
the  language  itself,  beyond  those  which  have  been  alreidy 
noticed.  In  the  first  place  its  extreme  regularity  is  remark- 
able. Though  capable  of  expressing  the  finest  shades  of 
feeling,  it  is  not  complicated  by  unnecessary  rules,  or  still 
more  unnecessary  exceptions.  Adjectives  have  no  genders* 
and  undergo  no  changes  of  declension  except  when  thej 
stand  alone  as  nouns,  in  which  case  they  take  the  usual  case- 
affixes.  The  latter  are  always  the  same,  only  the  vowels 
varying  in  accordance  with  the  euphonic  laws.  A  certain 
element  of  irregularity  is,  however,  introduced  into  the  lan« 
guage  by  the  common  employment  of  Arabic  broken  plurals^ 
etc.  In  fact,  Turkish  cannot  be  thoroughly  known  without 
a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  grammar. 

*'  Of  the  verbs  we  have  already  said  something,  but  they 
are  so  remarkable  that  a  short  account  of  their  structure  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  From  the  root,  ue.  the  second  person 
singular  of  the  Imperative,  we  form  the  various  tenses,  parti- 
ciples, and  gerunds  by  the  addition  of  certain  terminations. 
But  by  introducing  certain  syllables  heticeen  the  root  and  any 
such  termination,  we  may  give  it  di  pamce,  camatice,  potential^ 
reflexive,  or  reciprocal  meaning,  or  the  negative  of  any  of  these* 
]3y  the  various  combinations  of  the  syllables  expressing  these 
ideas,  we  get  from  each  root  an  enormous  number  of  derived 
roots  representing  the  diflPerent  conditions  under  which  the 
action  expressed  by  the  root  takes  place,  each  of  which  is 
conjugated  exactly  like  the  original  verb. 

"We  may  take  the  well-known  example  of  the  verb  sev-mek 
'to  love,'  for  this  serves  better  than  almost  any  other  to 
illustrate  the  principle  of  derivation,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all 
the  possible  forms  can  be  actually  used  in  it.  By  placing 
the  syllable  -dir  after  the  root  aev-y  we  get  the  causal  form, 
sev-dir-mek  '  to  cause  to  love/     A  doubly  causal  verb  may  be 
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made  by  adding  tlie  letter  -i  to  the  syllable  -rff>,  and  even  in 
some  cases  a  trebly  causal  verb  is  possible.  If  instead  of  this 
we  add  -in  to  the  root,  we  get  the  reflexive,  or  indcterminale, 
sev-in-mek  'to  iove  oneself,'  i.e.  'to  be  pleased.'  If  we  sub- 
stitute -isA  for  -hi,  we  get  the  reciprocal  sev-iii/i-mek  'to  love 
one  another.'  From  eat-h  we  can  make  a.  causal  verb,  as 
above,  by  appending  to  the  root  thus  formed  the  syllable 
'dir;  thus  sev-iii-t/ir-mek  means  'to  cause  to  rejoice,'  and 
aev-ish-dir-mek  'to  cause  to  love  one  another.'  The  syllablo 
-U  gives  a  passive  signification  to  the  derived  verb,  as  sen-il- 
mek  '  to  be  loved,'  sei--ink-dir-ii-mek  '  to  be  caused  to  love  one 
another,'  etc.  The  negative  of  any  of  these  is  formed  by  in- 
troducing the  syllabic  -me  before  the  termination,  as  nev-me-mek 
'not  to  love,'  wc-H-me-mek  'not  to  be  loved,'  sev-i'sfi-dir-t'/- 
me-mek  'not  to  be  caused  to  love  one  another.'  Finally,  if 
we  prefix  the  aytlable  -e  to  the  negative  me,  we  get  the 
negative  potential,  as  set-e-rne-twk,  '  not  to  be  able  to  love,' 
sen-il-dir-e-me-tnek  'not  to  be  able  to  cause  to  be  loved,' 
»€c-Uh-dir-il-e->ne-mek  'not  to  be  able  to  be  caused  to  love 
one  and  her,' 

"Another  remarkable  thing  about  the  Turkish  verbs  is 
the  use  of  some  of  the  partieiples,  by  means  of  which  the  use 
of  relative  pronouns  is  almost  entirely  avoided,  and  great  con- 
ciseness is  attuiiiod.  For  instance,  the  perfect  and  future 
participles  have  a.  passive  as  well  aa  au  active  sense,  and  by 
addiug  to  them  tiie  various  pronominal  affixes,  and  prefixing 
them  to  any  substantive  we  wish  to  qualify,  we  form  a 
relative  clause  without  the  use  of  any  relative  prououn.  For 
instance,  nev-dtk,  the  perfect  participle  of  the  verb  sec-mek  'to 
love,'  means  either  'having  loved,'  or  'having  been  loved.' 
In  the  latter  meaning  it  takes  the  pi-onorainal  alBxes,  and  we 
say  ser-dig-iin  ilont  (pronounced  eev-dii/im,  by  euphony  for 
tei:'dik-im),  'the  friend  whom  I  loved,'  mc'dig-in  doit  'the 
friend  thou  didat  love,'  etc.  We  can  use  the  future  participle 
in  the  same  way  ;  so,  for  example,  from  the  verb  iil-mek  '  to 
die,'  the  future  participle  is  ul-ejek  'about  to  die.'  If  ww 
wish  to  express  'the  day  when  I  shall  die'  in  Turkish,  we 
say  it  in  two  words,  iil-ejegiui  gyun  (pronounced  ul-ejei/im), 
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habitude,  as,  for  example,  from  6l-mak  '  to  be,'  ol<i-geimfk 
meaning  '  to  be  in  the  habit  of  being,' 

"The  way  in  wbioh  the  verb  'to  have'  is  expressed  in 
Turkish  is  peculiar.  There  is  no  simple  verb  with  this 
meaning,  but  the  idea  is  expressed  by  meime  of  two  adjec- 
tives, vdr  'existent,'  and  i/vk  '  non-existent.'  Thus,  '  I  have 
a  book'  is  in  Turkish  kitab-im  vdr,  literally  'ray  book  ex- 
istent' or  'book  of  mine  existent,'  while  'I  have  not  a  book* 
is  kitdb-im  yak,  '  my  book  non-existent.'  By  adding  the 
various  tenses  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  or  of  the  verb  olinak  'to 
be  (in  which  latter  case  the  adjectives  rdr  and  yok  may  be 
dispensed  with),  expressions  corresponding  to  the  other 
tenses  of  the  verb  '  to  havo '  are  formed,  as  kitab-im  i/oghMJt 
(for  yoh-iJi,  by  euphony)  '  I  had  not  a  book,'  literally  '  book 
of  mine  non-existent  was.' 

"Besides  aimplo  Turkish  verbs  and  their  derivativefl,  aa 
almost  indefinite  number  of  compound  verba  may  be  formed 
by  adding  one  of  the  four  verbs  meaning  '  to  make  '  or  '  do  ' 
(one  of  which  is  specially  used  for  expressing  respect,  in  the 
sense  of  '  deigning  to  do,'  or  '  being  so  kind  as  to  do ')  to  an 
Arabic  verbal  noun  of  any  one  of  the  ten  most  comioonly 
used  Arabic  conjugations,  or  to  many  Persian  or  other  foreign 
words.  For  instance,  faliiiim  in  Arabic  means  '  he  understood.' 
The  tenth  conjugation  of  this  verb  is  islafhama  '  he  desired 
to  understand,'  making  its  verbal  noun  inlifhdm  'desiring  to 
understand.'  The  Turkish  compound  verb  is  i»Hfhdm  et-rnek, 
or  in  the  deferential  form  ishflidm  bmjur-mnk,  '  to  deign  to 
desire  or  strive  to  understand,'  which  is  conjugated  through- 
out aa  a  simple  verb,  the  word  istl/hum  remaining  unchanged. 
It  will  be  easily  seen  how  much  this  adds  to  the  richness  and 
power  of  expression  of  the  Turkish  language. 

"There  is  in  Turkish  a  dubitative  form  of  the  verb  which 
is  very  useful.  It  ts  used  when  the  speaker  itlates  soma 
fact,  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  which  he  does  not  wish  to 
vouch  for.  Its  characteristic  is  the  syllable  -mis/i.  Thus  if 
one  wishes  to  state  that  some  one  came,  and  if  one  has 
certain  knowledge  of  the  fact,  one  says  gei-di,  using  the 
simple  past  tense,     liut  if  one  wishes  to  imply  that  one  only 
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complete  punctuation,  and  the  way  in  whicli  tliis  18  effiwiri 

now  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

''  Ebu*Z'Ziyd  Tetfik  Bey,  lately  editor  of  the  chief  TuAak 
newpaper,  the  Wakt,  has  perhaps  done  more  to  inipro¥8  As 
typography  than  any  one  else,  and  numbers  of  boQk%  ib- 
cluding  many  translations,  biographies,  and  compendioas 
abstracts  of  the  results  of  recent  scientific  research,  besidei 
numerous  productions  of  the  new  school  of  writers^  an 
annually  published  by  him. 

"  The  poetry  of  the  present  day  difiers  widely  from  thai 
of  older  writers,  which  was  modelled  entirely  on  the  PersiaD, 
the  same  metres,  similes,  and  forms  of  expression  being 
employed,  while  the  names  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Nushbrtim^ 
Jemnhtdf  Fdridutiy  Rmteni^  and  the  like,  occur  continually  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  old  Turkish  warriors  and  sages,  saoh  as 
Bwianjar  and  Oghiiz  Khan,  whose  very  names  have  ceased 
to  be  remembered  by  their  descendants.  In  faet,  what  Latin 
and  Greek  have  been  to  us,  Arabic  and  Persian  have  been  to 
the  Turks,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  Isl&m 
they  ceased  to  care  much  to  preserve  any  history  of  their  old 
pagun  days,  so  that  the  names  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  their 
nation  arouse  even  less  enthusiasm  in  them  than  the  remem- 
brance of  Garactacus  or  Boadicea  does  in  us.  Mr.  E.  J.  W. 
Gibb,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  development  of  Turkish,  has  written  a  very 
interesting  and  complete  work  on  *  Ottoman  Poetr}',*  with 
translations  in  verse  from  all  the  more  celebrated  ancient 
poets.  I  believe  that  he  intends  to  write  a  supplementary 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  shall  include  translations 
from  writers  of  the  new  school,  thus  bringing  the  history  of 
Ottoman  verse  down  to  our  own  day. 

'^  The  eminent  Turkish  scholar,  Mr.  Pedhouse,  has  also 
published  a  smaller  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  'The 
History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry,'  which 
contains  numerous  extracts  and  translations. 

"  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  however^ 
is  that  of  Hammer-Purgstall,  entitled  'Geschichte  der  Os* 
manischen  Dichtkunst  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit,'  published  at 
Pesth  in  1836^  which  contains  extracts  from  2200  poets. 
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writinga  unintelligible  to  the  majoiity  of  their  less  erudite 
countrymen.  Now,  bowever,  a  slrong  reaction  haa  set  in, 
which  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Muhmud  II.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  (when  attempts  were  made 
to  simplify  the  langunge  and  make  it  less  Peraianized),  but 
which  made  little  headway  till  the  time  of  Shinani-Efeudi, 
a  celebrated  writer,  who  first  introduced  the  European  system 
of  punctuation,  and  whose  death  toolt  place  in  1873.  Since 
then  the  old  pompous,  metaphorical,  Peraianized  style  of 
writing  baa  been  almost  entirely  abandoned,  a  simple,  clear, 
and  national  style,  like  that  used  by  moat  European  nations, 
having  taken  its  place.  The  introduction  of  the  drama, 
which  is  now  exceedingly  popular  amongst  all  classes,  no 
doubt  helped  considerably  to  effect  this  rapid  change.  The 
most  illustrious  Turkish  dramatist  at  present  is  'Af/'iu'l-Hukk 
Ildmid.  Kemdl  Bey,  the  talented  antbor  and  reformer,  and 
Ekrem  B^'t/,  the  poet  and  professor  of  literature  at  the  Ecole 
Civile  of  Constantinople,  are  two  other  brilliant  examples  of  the 
new  school.  In  short,  the  language  has  changed  more  during 
the  last  thirty  years  than  it  did  from  the  time  of  'Osman  I., 
who  founded  the  empire  in  tlie  thirteenth  century,  till  1850. 
Till  then,  little  effect  was  produt-.ed  on  the  language  by  its 
contact  with  Europe,  except  the  introduction  of  a  few  Greek, 
Magyar,  Italian,  and  Slavonic  words.  Since  then,  however, 
the  Ottomans  have  endeavoured  to  put  their  language  on  a 
par  with  the  languages  of  Europe,  by  rendering  it  cupuble  of 
expressing  modem  scientific  ideas,  which  bas  necessitated 
the  introduction  of  many  new  words  from  Arabic,  French, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  English.  French  is,  however,  the 
language  which  haa  been  drawn  on  most  freely,  and  which 
haa  chiefly  served  as  a  model  to  the  new  school  of  Turkish 
■writers.  This  is  naturiil,  for  of  all  European  languages,  it  is 
most  studied  by  the  'J'uiks.  The  orthography  of  Turkish 
has  also  become  much  more  fixed,  the  chief  tendency  being 
now  to  write  words  as  they  are  pronounced,  and  to  indicate 
the  vowels,  even  when  short,  by  means  of  the  corresponding 
semi-vowels,  or  weak  consonants.  Great  attention  is  ulso 
paid  to  the  printing  of  books  in  clear  and  legible  type,  with 
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complete  punctuation,  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  sfieold 
now  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

'<  Ebu'z'Ziyd  Tevftk  Bey,  lately  editor  of  the  chief  TuAak 
newpaper,  the  Wakt,  has  perhaps  done  more  to  improYe  dw 
typography  than  any  one  else,  and  numbers  of  boQk%  is- 
cluding  many  translations,  biographies,  and  compenduMi 
abstracts  of  the  results  of  recent  scientific  researck,  besidei 
numerous  productions  of  the  new  school  of  writen^  an 
annually  published  by  him. 

''  The  poetry  of  the  present  day  differs  widely  from  thai 
of  older  writers,  which  was  modelled  entirely  on  the  Pernsa, 
the  same  metres,  similes,  and  forms  of  expression  being 
employed,  while  the  names  of  the  Persian  heroes,  Nushbrtim^ 
Jemshid,  FMdun,  Rmtein^  and  the  like,  occur  continually  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  old  Turkish  warriors  and  sages,  sach  as 
Bwianjar  and  Oghuz  Khan,  whose  very  names  have  ceased 
to  be  remembered  by  their  descendants.  In  faet,  what  Latin 
and  Greek  have  been  to  us,  Arabic  and  Persian  have  been  to 
the  Turks,  and  with  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  Isl&m 
they  ceased  to  care  much  to  preserve  any  history  of  their  old 
pagun  days,  so  that  the  names  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  tbm 
nation  arouse  even  less  enthusiasm  in  them  than  the  remem- 
brance of  Garactacus  or  Boadicea  does  in  us.  Mr.  E.  J.  W. 
Gibb,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  information  concern- 
ing the  recent  development  of  Turkish,  has  written  a  very 
interesting  and  complete  work  on  *  Ottoman  Poetr}%'  with 
translations  in  verse  from  all  the  more  celebrated  ancient 
poets.  I  believe  that  he  intends  to  write  a  supplementary 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  shall  include  translations 
from  writers  of  the  new  school,  thus  bringing  the  history  of 
Ottoman  verse  down  to  our  own  day. 

'^  The  eminent  Turkish  scholar,  Mr.  Pedhouse,  has  also 
published  a  smaller  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  'The 
History,  System,  and  Varieties  of  Turkish  Poetry,'  which 
contains  numerous  extracts  and  translations. 

''  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject,  however, 
is  that  of  Hammer-Purgstall,  entitled  '  Geschichte  der  Os- 
manischen  Dichtkunst  bis  auf  unsere  Zeit,'  published  at 
Pesth  in  1836^  which  contains  extracts  from  2200  poets. 
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"By  fur  the  best  grammar  of  (he  language  in  any  Euro- 
pean tongue  ia  Mr.  Hedhouae's  '  Grammaire  raiaonneo  de  la 
langue  Ottomane.'     [Paris,  1846.] 

"The  same  author  had  recently  written  another  amallcr 
one  in  English,  published  in  Triibner's  aeries  of  Simplified 
Grammars,  entitled  '  Otto mim -Turkish  Grammar,'  besides  a 
very  useful  little  work  for  affording  a  colloquial  knowledge 
of  the  language  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  learn  the 
characters,  called  'The  Turkish  Vade-Mecum,'  which  was 
also  published  by  Triibnor. 

"  Dr.  Wells,  formt^rly  Professor  at  the  Turkish  Naval 
School  in  Constantinople,  has  also  written  a  very  good  gram- 
mar, published  in  1880. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  all  the  older  grammars 
of  David,  Barter,  Juubert,  Hindoglou,  Aleninski,  etc.,  which 
are  now  superseded. 

"  Very  excellent  and  scientific  treatises  on  the  grammar 
and  rhetoric  of  the  language  have  likewise  been  written  in 
the  last  few  years  by  native  savants,  the  best  on  the  former 
subject  being  by  Selim  S^bit,  and  on  the  latter  by  Ahmed 
Jevdet. 

"Of  dictionaries,  Zenker's,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  most  copious  for  purely  Turkish  words,  as  it 
contains  most  of  those  used  in  the  Eastern  dialects,  as  well  08 
in  Ottoman. 

"  The  best  Chaghatai  dictionary  is  by  Pavet  de  Courteille. 

"  The  works  of  Biauchi  and  Meninski  are  old,  and  rather 
out  of  date. 

"The  best  Turkisli-Eiiglish  and  English-Turkish  diction- 
ary is  by  Mr.  RedJiouse,  published  iu  1856,  by  Quaritch, 
This  was  re-edited,  with  additions,  by  Dr.  Wells,  iu  1879. 
A  most  comprehensive  English -Turkish  Lexicon,  by  Mr. 
Redhouse,  was  published  in  1861  by  the  Oriental  Literature 
Soeiely,  for  the  use  of  the  American  Mission  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  which  60,<)00  English  words  and  expressions  are 
explained  in  Turkish,  their  pronunciation  being-  also  carefully 
indicated.  The  same  author  composed  a  dictionary  contain- 
ing 25,000  usual  Arabic  and   Persian  words  explained  in 
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Turkish  (entitled,  MmtakhabdU-  Lu^dt-i-  ^OmtidmnB), 
lithographed  at  Constantinople  in  1853,  which  is  still  i 
standard  work  amongst  the  Turks. 

"  Barbier  de  Meynard,  Professor  of  Turkish  at  the  Bum 
Oriental  College,  is  now  bringing  out  a  modem  Ottomsn- 
French  dictionary,  of  which  three  parts  have  been  puUiabed 
already. 

''The  best  work  in  modem  Ottoman  Lexicographj  hsi^ 
however,  been  done  bv  native  writers.  Within  the  last  two 
years,  three  excellent  French-Turkish  dictionaries  have  been 
published  in  Constantinople,  one  by  S&mi  Bey  (not  yet  oom- 
pleted),  one  by  Mehemed  Shukri  and  Michel  Asg^an^  and 
another  much  smaller  one  by  Sh&kir  P&sh&. 

**The  two  best  native  dictionaries  for  purely  Turkish  words 
are  the  Kitdbu  lehjetCl  Lug/idf,  by  As'ad  Efendi,  printed 
about  eighty  years  ago,  in  which  all  the  Arabic  and  Persiaa 
equivalents  of  each  Turkish  word  are  given,  the  book  being 
in  one  large  volume  of  850  pages ;  and  another  entitled  the 
Lohjp'i'  OHmdnifjy^y  by  Vefik  P&shd,  a  more  recent  work  on 
which  Barbier  de  Meynard's  dictionary  is  greatly  based. 

"  Besides  these,  there  are  Turkish  translations  of  the  chief 
Arabic  and  Persian  dictionaries,  viz.,  the  Sihdh  of  Jauhari 
for  the  former,  and  the  Burhdn-x-  Jfdti*  for  the  latter,  as  well 
as  original  works  on  the  same  subject.  In  short,  there  is  no 
lack  of  grammars  and  dictionaries,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  thai  many  of  the  best  of  them  are  due  to  the  labours  of 
native  scholars  who  have  striven  to  adapt  their  language  to 
the  requirements  of  modern  science  and  culture,  and  give 
it  the  rank  amongst  civilized  tongues,  which  so  copious, 
flexible,  and  expressive  an  idiom  fully  deserves  to  occupy." 

The  Uamitic  Languages  of  North  Africa.    By 

R.  N.  CusT. 

"M.  Renan  some  years  ago  struck  out  the  idea  of  forming 
a  Group  of  Non-Semitic  Languages  in  North  Africa;  they 
had  previously  been  intermixed,  or  imperfectly  separated, 
the  vague  terms  Semitic^  Hamitic,  or  Sub-Semitic  being  used. 
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Hamitic  Languageg  resemble  Setnitic  in  the  great  fentiire  of 
having  Gender,  and  using  Suffixes,  but  in  other  parliculiirs 
they  are  very  different.  The  ta^k  of  arranging  them  and 
compiling  a  comparatiTe  Grammar  has  yet  lo  be  done.  M. 
Kenan  in  his  Farewell  Report  of  the  Societe  Asiatique,  com- 
mended it  to  the  French  School  of  Savants  in  Algeria, 

"The  following  subdivisions  may  be  provisionally  adopted  : 
I.  Old  Egyptian  and  Coptic  (all  dead). 
II.  Libyan  or  Berber. 
III.  Ethiopic. 

"Of  the  first  subdivision  nothing  need  be  said.  The  second 
is  a  most  interesting  group,  extending  from  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon,  on  the  coDfiDea  of  Egypt,  to  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Senegal  River.  These 
languages  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the  world.  All 
the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Asia  are  speaking  languages, 
which  have  for  the  most  part  come  into  existence  in  historical 
tiroes,  but  the  Hamitic  races  speak  the  same  language  now, 
which  their  ancestors  spoko  before  the  Phenician  settlement 
at  Carthage.  Hannibal  must  have  given  his  orders  to  his 
Numidian  cavalry  in  one  of  its  Dialects.  Mussanissa, 
Jugtirtha,  Juba,  and  Sophonisba  spoke  it.  Aug'ustine  and 
Cyprian  preached  in  it.  The  names  of  Libyan,  and  Berber, 
may  have  been  given  to  the  tribcH  by  their  Arian  neighbours, 
but  they  call  themselves  Imoshagh,  or  Amazirg,  '  the  Free.' 
Some  words  have  survived,  notably  'magalia'  in  Virgil's 
1st  j^neid,  and  'elephas,'  the  name  assigned  U>  the  great 
African  beast  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks,  but  unknown  to 
any  other  Arian  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  Berber  tribes  who  on'oupy  the  Aurt's  Ilange  on  the 
edge  of  the  Sahara,  are  found  Latin  words,  'orto'  fora  garden, 
'  olmo '  for  the  elra  tree,  Bouine  the  new  year's  salutation, 
from  'Bonus  Annus,'  and  lastly  the  use  of  the  Latin  year 
and  the  names  of  the  months,  Yenar,  Mars,  Maio,  Yunio:  the 
remnants  of  the  Latin  colony,  which  e8cai>ed  from  the  Arab 
invasion,  tied  to  the  mountains,  and  left  these  faint  traces  of 
their  existence.      Had   this   Latin  Colony,   which  had  been 
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who  now  inhabit  Ariibia,  and  part  of  whom  also  crossed  tlie 
Eed  Sea,  and  siiperimpoBed  themBelves  over  the  Hamites  : 
thus  we  have  an  Ethiopic  Branch  of  the  Semitic  Family, 
intermixed  with  the  Ethiopic  Sub-Group  of  the  Hamitic 
Group. 

"  There  are  nine  important  Hamitic  languages,  aiid  about 
nine  more  uniDiportant  ones,  whose  names  are  recorded,  §o 
aa  not  to  be  overlooked  when  the  time  comes  for  a  clo§er 
BCrutinv.     The  nine  important  Hamitic  languages  are : 

"  I.  The  Somali,  spoken  by  those  wild  and  independent 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  Eastern  born  of  Africa,  kuown  to 
the  ancients  as  Regie  Aromatifera,  from  th«  Straits  of  Bab 
el  Mandal  round  by  Cape  Guardafui.  They_arB  Mahoraetiin 
Ifl'omads,     We  have  a  very  good  Grammar  of  this  language. 

"  II.  GaUa.  This  tribe  calls  itself  Oromo,  or  '  Men,'  und 
occupy  a  vast  region  behind  the  Som&Ii,  from  the  Southern 
frontier  of  Abyssinia  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dana,  and 
extend  far  back  to  the  Nile  Valley,  They  are  a  fierce  and 
restless  Pagan  race.  There  are  five  well- distinguished  Dia- 
lects, and  we  have  Vocabularies  and  Grammatical  Notes,  and 
Translations  of  portions  of  the  Scripture,  bat  much  remains 
to  be  desired. 

"III.  Bish&ri.  This  language  is  of  great  historical  interest, 
as  it  is  the  living  representative  of  the  language  used  in  the 
Hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  in  Nubia.  The  Nuba  are  a  totally 
different  tribe  of  another  linguistic  Group,  brought  down  to 
the  central  valley  of  the  Nile  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  for 
the  purpose  of  ousting  the  BIsbari.  They  occupy  the  vast 
region  between  the  Nile  and  the  lied  Sea,  dii-ided  into  many 
tribes,  and  these  are  the  people  who  fought  against  the 
English  at  Suftkim,  and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  in 
language  or  rare  with  the  Arabs.  The  Hadendoa  ia  one  of 
their  chief  subdivisions.  We  have  an  excellent  Grammar 
of  their  language. 

"  IV.  Dank41i.  This  language  is  spoken  in  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Plateau  of 
Abyssinia.  One  of  their  tribes  is  called  Afar,  which  may 
possibly  be  connected  with   the  uncertain  locality  of  Ophir, 
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and  the  origin  of  the  name  ^'  Africa,"  which  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  Greeks.     We  have  onlv  a  Vocabularr. 

"  V.  Bilin  is  the  language  spoken  by  the  Bogos  tribe,  who 
inhabit  the  low  ranges  North  of  the  Plateau  of  Abyssinia, 
We^ft  of  Massouwa :  thcv  are  Mahometan  and  10,000  in 
number,  and  are  the  bone  of  contention  betwixt  Egypt  and 
the  Ruler  of  Abyssinia.  We  have  Grammar,  Vocabulary, 
and  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

"  VI.  The  Saho  are  Mahometan  Nomads  in  the  low  land 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  South  of  Arkiko.  We  have 
a  Grammar  and  Vocabulary.  Dne  Section  is  called  Irob- 
Saho,  and  the  legend  runs,  that  they  are  the  remnants  of  the 
Greek  Settlers  in  the  palmy  days  of  Adulis.  It  is  even 
hazarded  that  the  word  **Irob"  is  a  corruption  of  "  Europe." 
When  the  Semitic  invasion  took  place,  all  the  Arian  Settle- 
ments were  swept  away,  or  trodden  down,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  miserable  remnants  may  have  been  amalgamated 
amono:  a  friendly  Ham i tic  tribe,  as  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Eabail  of  the  Aures  Mountains.  They  have 
maintained  their  ancient,  though  debased,  Christianity,  and 
differ  from  the  other  Saho  in  that  they  have  settled  habi- 
tations.  They  speak  a  kindred  but  diflFerent  language,  of 
which  we  have  a  Grammar,  but  no  facts  corroborative  of  their 
Arian  origin  are  derived  from  lino^uistic  analysis. 

"VII.  The  Agau  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages 
of  Abyssinia:  the  tribe  has  several  subdivisions,  as  it  has 
been  broken  up  by  Semitic  invasions,  if  indeed  the  name  does 
not  include  races  and  languages  not  kindred  to  each  other. 
We  have  Vocabularies,  and  Grammatical  Notes  under  different 
names,  Waag,  Lasta,  and  Hhamara.  Tlie  most  remarkable 
variety  however  is  that  of  the  Falasha  or  Abyssinian  Jews, 
who  are  not  Semites  at  all,  and  speak  a  Hamitic  language. 
Their  legend  is  that  a  Priest  came  with  a  copy  of  the  Law 
in  the  train  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  from  Jerusalem.  Tlie  old 
Ethiopia,  or  Giz,  is  their  sacred  language.  AVe  have  u 
Grammatical  Note  and  Texts  in  this  language. 

**  VIII.  In  the  vast  debateable  region  traversed  by  the 
Rivers  Gask  and  Takazze,  atHueuts  of  the  Nile,  lying  betwixt 
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the  Nile  Valley  and  tlie  Abyssinian  Mountaias,  dwell  the 
Kun&ma  tribe,  who  are  Pagans,  They  must  have  been  in 
their  present  poaition  before  the  Semitic  invasion  of  tbo 
Ethiopiana.  "We  have  Gnimraars  and  Vocabularies.  They 
are  savage  and  untamoable  Muuutaineers,  harried  both  by 
Egyptians  and  Abysaiiiians.  The  language  is  called  Baz^na. 
"IX.  The  Birea  oticupy  an  adjacent  region,  and  are  the 
same  kind  of  people,  fitTcc  Pagan  Savages.  Their  language 
is  known  as  Nere,  and  we  have  a  Vocabulary  and  Granimara, 
Doubts  have  been  expressed  whether  it  really  is  a  Hamitic 
language,  as  it  is  entirely  devoid  of  Grammatical  Gender  : 
the  male  and  female  cat,  the  bride  and  bridegrobm,  are 
expressed  by  the  same  word.  Lepsius,  who  adheres  to  the 
strict  teat  of  the  prfsence  or  absence  of  Gender,  would 
exclude  it ;  but  Reinisch,  who  has  local  knowledge,  and  has 
made  a  careful  study,  considers  that  the  Barea  and  Kundma 
belong  to  the  oldest  pbuso  of  the  Hamitic  Word-formation." 

The  Pkalticai,  Stddy  of  Language.     By  Hkxkv 
Sweet,  M.A. 

"  It  is  remarkabl  that  the  rize  of  modern  scientific  filology, 
and  its  rapid  development  during  the  prezent  centuiy,  bav 
had  but  litl  influence  on  the  practical  study  of  language ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  lufluence  it  ha»  exercized 
has  not  been,  on  the  hole,  rather  injurious  thtin  beneficial. 
I,  for  one,  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our  prezent 
exaggeratedly  analytical  methods,  which  ar  the  fruit  not 
only  of  scientific  filology,  but  also  of  the  elaboration  of 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  ar  a  failure  compare<l  with  the 
synthetic  methods  of  the  Midi  Ages,  by  which  sentences 
wer  graspt  as  holes,  not  analyzed  and  put  together  like 
pieces  of  mozaic  work,  and  that  any  real  reform  wil  involv, 
partialy  at  least,  a  return  to  theze  older  methoda. 

"  But  the  question  of  such  a  reform  has  even  now  begun 
to  engage  the  atention  of  filologista.  I  hav  myself  workt 
at  it  incessantly  for  the  last  fifteen  years  from  every  point 
of  view,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  auJ  in  1876  1  even 
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wrote  a  complete  treatiz  on  the  '  Practical  SCady  ef 
Language,'  but  on  the  maxim  that  exampl  ia  better  Aa 
precept,  I  thoght  it  better  to  rezerv  its  publication  til  I  U 
broght  out  sum  practical  exemplification  of  the  metibodi  I 
advocate.  This  I  am  now  doing:  my  Siememiariiiek  4m 
geftjyrochenon  Englisch  (Primer  of  Spoken  Engliab)  ia  whfif 
half  thru  the  press,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  pabliaht  I  bope  to 
bring  out  my  treatiz  in  a  thuroly  revized  aad  oomplefo 
form.  Meanwhile  I  mav  refer  to  such  brief  etatementi  of 
niv  views  as  ar  containd  in  my  Prezidential  AdreBsee^  and 
other  papers-  red  befor  this  Society,  in  the  preface  to  my 
Ilandbook  of  Phonetioi  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1877),  and 
in  my  review  of  Storm's  Englische  PhVoIogie  (Heilbronn: 
Ilenninger,  1881)  in  the  Gottinger  gekhrte  Anzeigen  (1881» 
Stiick  44,  p.  1398  foil). 

"  But  the  main  impulse  has  cum  from  the  abav-mentiond 
work  of  Storm,  which  is  a  guide  to  the  scientific  study  of 
English,  the  first  part  (which  is  all  that  has  apeard  as  yet) 
deuling  with  the  living  language.  The  two  main  featurea 
of  Storm's  method  ar  the  prominence  he  givs  to  the  living 
language,  and  his  vindicution  of  scientific  fonetica  as  the 
indispensabl  foundation  of  all  study  of  language,  whether 
practical  or  theoretical.  He  recomends  the  following  order 
of  the  difierent  branches :  '  begin  with  the  practical  aquizition 
of  the  living  language  and  extensiv  reading,  then  obtain  a 
knowledg  of  the  older  stages  of  the  language  thru  the  moat 
important  texts,  and  finaly  study  scientific  grammar  and  the 
history  and  etymology  of  the  language  in  their  natural  coneo- 
tion.'  Storm  rightly  blames  the  older  German  gramariana 
for  con  fuzing  Tudor  English,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth 
century  English  in  one  chaotic  mass,  which  is  made  the 
foundation  of  the  practical  study  of  the  living  language. 
With  equal  justice  he  protests  against  the  tendency  of 
gramarians  to   regard  the  spoken  language  as  a  coruption 

'  Soe  osppcialy  Adress  for  1B76-7,  p.  IC  foil. 

-  E>pecialy  it'ords^  Logie^  aud  Ummmar^  Trans.  1876-6,  p.  470  foil.  The 
fiamc  paper  lipeard  alM,  with  sum  modificationn,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Anthro^ 
poloytail  Latttutcj  May,  lh77,  under  the  title  of  Language  and  ThonghU 
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of  the  literary  language;  he  maintains  on  the  controrvj 
that  the  epoken  laagunge  is  always  the  real  sourse  of  the 
literary  language.  Indeed  (as  I  remarkt  in  my  abuv-men- 
tiond  review)  the  spoken  language  is  (with  tlie  exception 
of  ocazioiial  abnormal  artificialities)  the  onlij  Bourse  of  the 
literary  language :  every  literary  language  arize-s  from  a  mor 
or  less  arbitrary  mixture  of  spoken  languages  of  different 
periods;  auch  forms,  fur  inntaitce,  as  fliOH  lureU,  he  iutct/i, 
which  now  only  ocur  in  the  higher  literature,  wer  ordinary 
coloquializms  in  Tudor  English.  Kense  the  general  axiom 
— equaly  important  for  the  practical  and  the  scientific  study 
of  language — that  the  living  spoken  form  of  every  language 
sliould  be  made  the  foundation  of  its  study.  This  holds  good, 
even  if  the  ultimate  object  is  the  mastery  of  the  literary  lan- 
guage only,  for  the  spoken  is  the  only  form  of  the  laiiguage 
which  is'regular  and  detiuitly  limited  in  the  range  of  its  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary. 

"In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  theoretical  to  the 
practical  «tudy  of  langiiiigc,  Slorm  corns  to  the  concluzion 
that  the  former  'is  practical  in  a  higher  senae,  becaiiz  it 
facilitates  the  comprehension  and  aquizition  of  the  facts.' 
This  view  I  criticized  in  my  review  as  follows  (translating 
from  the  German):  'It  is  true  that  a  knowledg  of  such  a 
language  as  Latin  considerably  facilitates  the  aquizition  of 
Italian  .  .  .  ,  but  whore  the  eonection  between  the  two 
languages  is  self-evident,  no  scientific  sign-post  is  required: 
every  one  sees  at  onse  that  padre  is  conected  witli  patrem, 
aimer  with  amare;  and  when  the  relationship  can  be  estab- 
lisht  only  by  means  of  numerous  intermediate  stages,  and 
complicated  laws  of  sound-change,  it  is  a  question  whether  it 
is  realy  practical  to  seek  our  object  in  such  a  roundabout 
way.  .  .  We  can  explain  the  iregularities  of  a  language  by 
means  of  history,  and  even  prove  that  they  ar  realy  mor 
corect  than  the  regular  forms,  but  tliey  stil  continue  to  be 
iregularities,  that  is,  they  always  cauz  breaks  and.  inequalities 
in  the  series  of  mental  associations  calld  forth  by  the  regular 
forms,  which  can  only  be  smoothd  over  by  strict  atention 
and  continiied  practice,      Especialy  instructiv  in  this  respect 
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ar  the  namberless  gramatical  difficulties  which  do  not 
require  any  historical  illustration,  simply  becauz  they  ar  in 
themseh's  perfectly  transparent,  such  as  the  perifrastic  forms 
of  the  English  verb.  What  can  historical  filology  contribute 
to  the  analysis  of  ml  /«r,  8hal  lut,  (jt  hiring,  etc.  ?  And  yet 
few  foreiners  succeed  in  mastering  the  delicate  distinctions 
of  the  English  verb.  The  constant  aplication  of  historical 
and  comparativ  illustrations  is  often  pozitivly  injurious,  froia 
the  disturbing  influence  it  has  on  the  purity  and  defiuitness 
of  the  groups  of  associations  gaind  by  the  practical  study. 
One  can  imagin  the  confuzion  and  uncertainty  which  would 
rezult  from  an  atempt  to  aquirc  a  practical  knowledg  of 
English  from  Matzner's  grammar  I  The  impossibility  of  a 
consistent  aplication  of  the  rezults  of  scientific  filology 
to  practical  study  is  not  generaly  recognized,  simply 
becauz  such  a  consistent  aplication  is  never  atempted ;  but 
yet,  happily,  the  practice  of  throwing  crumbs  of  filology  into 
practical  grammars,  etc.,  seems  to  be  falling  mor  and  mor 
into  discredit,  even  when  the  language  is  to  be  studied  solely 
for  scientific  purposes.^  I  believ  the  best  way  is  to  let  each 
branch  rest  on  its  own  merits :  scientific  filology  should  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  an  apendix  to  the  practical 
study.'  I  would  of  course  admit  that  wherever  scientific 
etymology,  etc.,  realy  helps,  it  oght  to  be  utilized,  and  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  'practical  aplication  of 
such  a  law  as  that  ascribed  to  Grimm  may  be  worth  the 
eftort  of  leming  it :  but,  unfortunately,  it  often  hapns  that 
a  false  etymology  is  of  mor  practical  valu  than  the  corect 
one :  every  beginner  in  Greek  at  onse  remembers  the  mean- 
ing of  /16I08  by  its  likeness  to  English  hole,  wheras  its 
relation  to  Latin  Halcus  can  only  be  masterd  by  an  effort. 
Such  accidental  likenesses,  whicli  ar  not  unfrequent  between 
totaly  unconected  languages,  where,  of  course,  scientific 
compurizon  is  excluded,  ar  eagerly  siezd  on  by  the  beginner 
as  the  natural  foundation  of  his  new  vocabulary,  especialy  if 
they  apeal  to  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  paradoxical.^ 

^  S(^  "W.  Brnune's  remnrks  in  the  preface  to  his  Gothche  Grnmmntik. 

^  *  They  call  their  mother*  marct^  and  all  their  daughters  yiV/iM,'  as  llood  say* 
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"In  the  last  few  years  German  filoiogist«  and  teachers 
hav  begun  to  agitate  for  a  reform  of  their  prezent  system 
of  practical  instruction  in  language,  which  they  themsclvs 
almost  unanimously  condemn  as  unscieutific  as  wel  as  un- 
practical. I  would  especialy  call  atention  to  the  anonymous 
essay  'The  teaching  of  languages  must  start  afresh,'  and 
Franke's  'Practical  aquizition  of  language.''  The  latter 
goes  quite  as  fai-  as  I  hav  ever  done  in  condemning  the 
prezent  system.  His  work  is  a  brief  skech,  in  which  too 
much  space  is  token  up  by  abstract  generalizations,  so  that 
it  is  not  eazy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  practical 
working  of  hia  method  would  be.  Ho  insists  on  a  fonetic 
basis,  and  characttTizes  the  older  system  as  the  'translation- 
method.'  There  ar,  besides,  a  number  of  esaays  and 
pamflets,  sum  publisht  separatelv,  sum  in  such  periodicals 
as  the  Anglia  and  Entj/iiche  sttitiifn.  I  may  here  quoto 
from  a  review  of  Knr/  Kiihii  :  Znr  inflhode  ileg  /ratizosm-hen 
uuterric/ilg  by  H.  Klingliardt  which  has  just  upoard  in  the 
latter,*  his  summary  of  ibe  three  leading  principls  of  refiirm 
which  he  says  ar  now  generaly  accepted  in  Germany:  1} 
forein  languages  ar  to  be  Jernt  primarily  by  means  of 
conected  texts,  the  grammar  being  kept  in  the  background  ; 
2)  the  forein  language  Bhould  be  lernt  by  imitation  and 
thinking  in  it,  not  by  translating  ;  3)  living  languages 
should  be  lernt  bofor  ded  ones — all  views  which  1  hav 
raysulf  held  for  many  years  back.  It  is  to  be  wisht,  however, 
that  the  Germans  would  giv  us  fewer  generaiizations  and 
mor  facts  about  their  own  living  speech,  which  they  seem 
totaly  to  neglect. 

"  I  wil  now  turn  to  the  oonsiderafion  of  the  different 
branches  of  practical  linguistic  study,  beginning  with  pi-o- 
nunciation,  which  it  is  now  generaly  admitted  can  only  be 
taught  on  the  basis  of  scientific  fouetics.     The  great  interest 

of  the  French,     /uens  a  nou  lucendo     garifig :  nitlj/.    mahirhim:  mnrn'titrsl. 
haata :  kastg,  becauz  yuu  miut  DOt  b«  hitaljf  with  it.     (This  wu  iiGtuiiI;f  put  in 

'  Der  Bprachun'erricht  muas  umkehron !  tod  Qntmeqne  tundnn  (Ilonaiiifet, 
"'  '      Die  pmktisrhe  Spnichnlciiinntt,  Biif  ffruml  iler  psjobol<^i«  ond  d— 

I — ;„  A 1,„  -"urgaBtellt  voa  t .  " — '—  ' " — ■ ' ""' ' 

i.  3,  p.  J91  Ml. 
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\  this  new  science  is  exciting  is  suficiently  atested  by  the  hxX 

^  that  there  ar  at  the  prezent  moment  three  ful  treatizes  on 

it  passing  thru  the  press,  two  in  Germany  by  Victor  aod 

Trautinann,  one  in  Sweden  by  WulfF.     The  first  aterapt  to 

[  aply  fonetics  in  the  teaching  of  English  was  made  by  Vietor 

in  his  Englische  Grammafik,  and  then  by  Trautmann  {AngttOj 
i.  592  foil.).  Lastly,  Schroer  has  broght  out  a  treatiz  on  the 
method  of  teaching  English  pronunciation,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  English  scool  of  fonetics/  and  embodying  tbe 
rezults  of  his  own  practical  teaching  experience.  The 
Norwegian  Western's  Engehk  Lydlcere  also  follows  the 
•  English  scool  very  closely. 

'^  But  the  importance  of  fonetics  in  the  practical  teaching 
of  language  is  stil  very  far  from  being  recognized  to.  its 
ful  extent.  The  first  groat  step  wil  be  to  discard  the 
ordinary  spelling  entirely  in  teaching  pronunciation,  and 
substitute  a  purely  fonetic  one,  giving  a  genuin  and 
adequate  reprezentation  of  the  actual  language,  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  of  an  imaginary  language,  spoken  by 
imaginary  *corect  speakers/  To  teach  the  pronunciation 
of  such   a  language  as   modern   French   by  means  of  an 

Iorthografy  which  is  realy  a  very  corupt  reprezentation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  pronunciation,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  teach  Dutch  with  a  German  grammar,  or  to  explain 
the  anatomy  of  a  horse  by  a  picture  of  a  zebra  or  an 
;■    '  ichthyosaurus.      When  the  language  is  firmly  fixt  in  the 

j-  memory  in   its  fonetic  form,  it  wil  be  time   to  study  the 

\,  older  spelling  in  conection  with  the  historical  study  of  the 

older  stages  of  the  language.     Of  course,  the  difficulty  of 

the   transition   from   the   spoken   to   the   literary  language 

\  can  never  be  fully  overcum,  but  it  is  far  eazier  than  the 

I  unnatural  process  of  basing  the  study  of  the  spoken  language 

on  an  imperfect  mastery  of  the  literary  one.  Experience 
has  certainly  shown  that  a  class  of  children  taught  reading 
foneticaly  wil  master  both  fonetic  and  ordinary  reading 
quicker  than   a  class   taught  unfoneticaly  wil  master   the 

^  Ueber  den  unterricht  in  der  aussprache  des  Englischen,  von  Dr.  A.  Schr5«r 
(Berlin,  1884). 
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latter  onlj.  Similar  rezulta  ar  obtaind  in  luuzic  hy  the 
use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fd  method.  The  succeaa  of  the  fouetic 
method  is  largely  dependant  on  the  notation  employd.  It 
is  a  great  step  to  discard  the  English  values  of  the  vowels, 
as  is  now  done  by  nearly  all  English  spelling-rcforraera, 
but  it  wil  be  a  atii  greater  step  when  a  universal  fonetio 
shorthand  cuma  into  general  use,  Such  a  shorthand  would 
serv  as  a  stepping-stone  from  the  ordinary  Roman  alfabet 
to  sueh  a  one  as  Bell's  Vizibl  Speech,  which  ia  too  cumbrous 
for  popular  use,  and  would  at  the  same  liuie  giv  what  I 
believ  to  be  the  only  real  solution  of  the  problem  of  spelling- 
re  fonn. 

"One  Tery  important  rezult  of  basing  the  teaching  of 
pronunciation  on  scientiGc  fonetlcs  is  that  we  make  ourselvs 
to  a  great  extent  independent  of  a  rczidence  abroad,  and  of 
forein  teachers,  for  I  fully  agree  with  Schriier  that  for 
teaching  Germans  English,  a  foneticaly  traind  German  is 
far  superior  to  an  un  traind  Englishman,  the  latter  being 
quite  unable  to  coraunicute  his  knowledg;  and  this  principl 
aplies,  of  course,  wirh  equal  force  lo  the  teaclnng  of  forein 
languages  in  England.  Again,  a  lerner  who  has  been  traind 
foneticaly  wil  underslund  the  nativs,  and  be  understood  by 
them  without  difficulty,  while  experience  shows  that  a  bad 
pronunciation  often  makes  the  speaker  unintelligibl  (except 
to  waiters  at  hotels  who  hav  lemt  to  understand  the  jargon 
of  foreinera  by  long  practice),  and  also  retards  for  a  long 
time  hie  compreheni^ion  of  nativ  speakers.  Expenonce  also 
shows  that  nearly  all  great  linguists  hav  owd  their  success 
quite  as  much  to  their  quickness  in  imilaliny  sounds  as  to 
their  powerful  memories,  and  fonetics  atone  can  suply  the 
want  of  this  natural  quickness  of  imitation, 

"  But  the  gain  of  a  fonetic  grasp  of  language  extends  far 
beyond  such  special  considerations.  A  secure  grasp  of  the 
sounds  of  a  language  is  a  great  strengthening  of  the  general 
mastery  of  its  forms  and  meanings,  end  a  minute  discrimina- 
tion of  the  fonetic  diflerences  between  closely  alied  languages 
(as  when  the  French  and  Italian  a,  the  Dutch  u  and  German 
u  are  kept  apart)  is  tbo  surest  uafegard  against  otherwize 
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inevitabl  confuzions.  Fonetics  alone  can  breathe  life  into 
the  ded  masa  of  letters  which  constitute  a  writn  language: 
it  alone  can  bring  the  rustic  dialogs  of  our  novels  befor  erery 
intelligent  reader  as  living  realities,  and  make  us  realize  the 
living  power  and  heuty  of  the  ancient  classical  languages 
in  proze  and  verse.  Again,  fonetics  alone  enables  us  to 
analyze  and  register  the  yarious  fenomena  of  stress,  intona- 
tion, and  quantity,  which  ar  the  foundation  of  word-divizion, 
sentence- structure,  elocution,  metre,  and,  in  fact,  enter  into 
all  the  higher  problems  of  language :  a  psychological  study 
of  language  without  fonetics  is  an  iinpossibitity. 

"  Grammar,  which  is  merely  a  commentary  on  the  facts 
of  language,  must  follow,  not  precede,  the  facta  themaelvs, 
as  prezented  in  sentences  and  conected  texts  :  each  sentence 
should  be  analyzed  and  masterd  foneticaly  befor  its  gra- 
matical  analysis  ia  atempted.  A  reference- gram  mar  should 
contain  all  the  rules  ;  one  to  be  gone  thru  and  lemt 
systematicaly  must  be  strictly  limited,  so  as  to  include 
nothing  that  is  not  required  for  the  explanation  of  the 
texts  to  be  red.  Every  rule  must  hav  its  exampi,  generaly 
an  unambiguous  sentence  which  wil  bear  separation  from  its 
context.'  The  greatest  blunder  that  can  be  made  is  tliat 
of  lerning  bare  lists  of  words  by  hart:  home:  //am;  tnble : 
tiscA,  etc.  But,  of  course,  such  a  word  as  fitiiii  does  not 
require  a  complete  sentence:  (Jm  haim,  hduser  givs  all  the 
information  required  by  any  lerner  who  has  masterd  the 
elements  of  the  grammar.  Accidence  and  syntax  sliould 
be  taught  as  far  as  posaibl  simultaneously,  on  the  principl 
that  it  is  absurd  to  teuch  the  names  of  tools  without  ex- 
plaining their  use.  As  grammar  deals  with  the  general 
laws  of  language,  it  must  include  them  all,  giWng  as  much 
prominence  to  derivation  and  compnzition  as  to  infections, 
and  including  the  laws  of  sentence -stress  and  intonation. 

"  The  study  of  the  rocahuhri/  of  a  language  may  be  carried 
on  in  two  distinct  ways.     We  may  either  lem  the  meanings 

I  Madt'-up  seDlences  ar  geiKmlj  bad,  such  as '  the  happj'  children  of  o 
teacher  sing  swMtly  enuf  fr"      """  --'--'      '  ' —      ,  _i  ■  .    t         .     , 
foreiiL  gramniu'  of  Knj^lLili, 
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of  separate  words,  or  else  lern  the  words  for  each  meaning. 
Thus,  we  may  take  the  word  good  and  go  thru  its  various 
meanings  of  *  plezant  to  the  taste,'  *  useful,'  *  moraly  good,' 
'property,*  etc.,  or  else  we  may  take,  saj',  the  idea  of  'moraly 
good,'  and  enumerate  the  various  words  and  frazes  by  which 
it  is  exprest,  such  as  '  good,'  *  virtue,'  '  bad,'  '  vice.'  TVe 
may  distinguish  theze  two  processes  as  analytic  and  syntheHc 
meaning-study.^ 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  latter  presupozes  the  former.  It  is 
diiBcult  to  distinguish  the  mass  of  formaly  unconected  words 
and  frazes  by  which  a  givn  group  of  ideas  is  exprest  without 
sum  knowledg  of  the  relation  of  the  various  meanings  of  the 
individual  words.  This  preliminary  study  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  lexicografical  syntax.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
coucernd  with  thoze  words  whoze  variety  of  meanings  cauze-s 
real  difficulty,  such  as  particls  and  the  mor  primitiv  verbs, 
such  as  get  in  English.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
between  this  study  and  ordinary  syntax  is  wel  shown  by  the 
fact  that  tlie  prepozitions  ar  treated  of  both  in  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary. 

"The  synthetic  meaning-study,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
the  hole  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  foundation  would  be 
a  vocabulary  in  which  the  commoner  words  of  the  language 
would  be  exemplified  in  sentences  groupt  under  the  dififerent 
categories  of  space,  time,  etc.,  with  as  much  logical  con- 
tinuity between  them  as  possibl.  As  I  hav  said  in  my  paper. 
Language  and  Thought  (p.  12),  the  study  of  only  3000  words 
in  any  living  language  so  aranged  '  would  enable  any  one  to 
express  himself  on  most  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  life  with 
far  greater  accuracy  than  is  now  atainabl,  even  after  years  of 
floundering  about  in  the  pages  of  unwieldy  and  unpractical 
dictionaries  and  grammars.'  A  reference  ideological  diction- 
ary with  an  alfeibetical  index  would  of  course  be  required 
afterwards,  but  all  looking  up  words  in  dictionaries  would 
be  excluded  from  the  erlier  stages.  Such  a  complete  dic- 
tionary   would   enable   a   foreiner    to    master    the    special 

^  The  latter  would,  of  course,  include  the  gramatical  forms  ts  weL 
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vocabulary  of  any  new  pursuit  at  a  short  notice^  fbr  it 
would  giv  all  the  technical  terms  required,  in  their  nataiil 
conection.  A  special  alfabetical  dictionary  containing  oolj 
rare  words  (presupozing  a  mastery  of  the  common  ooei) 
would  also  be  very  useful.  Our  existing  dictionaries  er  in 
trying  to  satisfy  too  many  requirements  at  onse. 

''The  sentences  of  which  a  language  is  compozed  ar  of  two 
kinds.  There  ar  sum  which  may  be  calld  general  senteooei^ 
which  may  be  regarded  as  types  from  which  a  number  of 
others  may  be  formd  by  substituting  new  words  for  thom 
they  contain.  Thus,  /  hav  a  book  can  be  modified  into  / 
hav  a  hoKJie,  etc.  These  sentences  can  be  formd  a-priori  by 
combining  their  elements.  Special  sentences  or  idioms  cannot 
be  formd  in  this  way,  and  such  idioms  as'  how  do  you  do  f  I 
canH  help  it,  never  mind^  ar  realy  on  a  level  with  sinipl 
words,  such  as  saliiiation,  inevitably  indifference,  and,  like 
them,  hav  to  be  lernt  one  by  one,  like  the  iregularities  in 
the  grammar.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  wel-known 
methods  of  Ollendorff  and  Ahn  is  that  they  tacitly  assume 
that  the  natural  sentences  of  languages  can  be  constructed 
a-priori ;  as  we  see,  it  is  precisely  the  most  elementary, 
frequent,  and  necessary  sentences  which  cannot  be  con- 
structed in  this  way.  The  rezults  of  theze  methods  hav  been 
wel  parodied  in  Burnand's  New  Sandford  and  Merton  :  The 
nverchant  is  swimming  with  (avec)  the  gardener's  sun,  but  (mais) 
the  Dutchman  has  the  gun,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  at  first 
only  the  necessary  idioms  should  be  taught.  The  line 
between  necessary  and  unnecessary  idioms  is  not  of  course 
absolute,  but  is  in  general  eazy  enuf  to  draw.  All  proverbifd 
idioms,  for  instance,  and  most  of  those  containing  similes 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  For  conversational  purpozes 
questions  ar  mor  necessary  than  answers :  the  idioms  uzed 
in  questions  must  be  masterd  perfectly,  while  thoze  uzed  in 
answers  require  only  to  be  understood.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  is,  of  course,  not  absolute,  and  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  obzerv  how  much 
mor  limited  the  natural  and  uzual  combinations  of  most 
words  ar  than  one  would  supoze  :  try,  for  instance,  the  com*- 
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binations  of  the  adjecti^s  white,  high,  sqaiire,  angry,  and  the 
substantivs  man,  coal,  maw,  troril. 

"The  want  of  fonetic  notation  U  alone  enuf  to  make  our 
fraze-books  useieas,  but  ihey  ar  quite  ua  defectiv  in  their 
idioma.  Not  only  is  ther  an  utter  want  of  system  in  select- 
ing the  realy  useful  idioms,  and  subordinating  or  rej'euling 
the  others,  but  the  idioms  and  frazea  givn  ar  often  absolutely 
incorect  from  the  point  of  view  of  educated  speech,  being 
archaic,  literary,  or  vulgar,  or  the  rezult  of  mist  ran  slut  ion  of 
sum  forein  idium.  Moat  frazebo ok- writers  fail  to  reproduco 
the  natural  spoken  language,  partly  from  want  of  preparatory 
training,  partly  from  a  fear  of  being  thoght  vulgar,  but 
mainly  from  overcIeverneMs  and  conceit,  which  leads  theia 
into  a  Bpuriou,>j  literary  atyle,'  so  that  their  dialogs  read  like 
extracts  from  bailly  writn  novels.  The  only  exception  I 
know  of  is  Storm's  edition  of  Bennett's  Norwegian  Fraze- 
book.  When  I  was  with  Storm  in  Norway  last  year,  we 
Burveyd  nearly  the  hole  field  of  frazebook  literature  in  the 
cliief  European  languages,  and  post  a  vote  of  sweeping  con- 
demnation on  it  all,  cuming  to  the  concluzicn  that  the  only 
way  of  mastering  idioms  was  by  reading  novels  and  comedies, 
noting  down  the  necessary  ones  and  lerning  them  by  hart, 
But  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  slow  and  time-wasling  process 
compared  with  tliat^of  studying  an  ideologicaly  aranged 
colection  such,  as  I  now  make  whenever  I  lera  a  new  lan- 
guage, uzing  my  own  classification  of  English  idioms  as  a 
basis. 

"When  the  sounds  of  a  language  hav  onae  been  masterd, 
the  main  foundation  of  its  study  wil  be  conected  le^fe,  writn 
in  the  simplest  mid  directest  coloquial  style,  and  containing 
as  few  rare  words  and  frazes  as  possibl.     The  beat  texts  to 

>  Franke  remarks  that  GermBn  gramtntirs  for  foreinere  ^neralj  giv  liUn  Sit  ! 
— dirtet  ia  met"  Biiuier  iiietcd  nf  the  coloqaiKlf  idiDmD.tic  hcciltH  Sit  lieh  oc 
maeken  Sit  »fA«e«[this  is  the  idinra  that  ia  fsmiliKr  to  me}— rf™  f*"'']  M[(]»iri» 
Uriider.  I  lind  id  recently  puhlUht  Kiig:!i>h  irBzfboaks  such  fiWGilg  \a  meg  I  htM 
tke  plrvire  of  drmHog  iri»*  mKA  ynu,  M-u  t—  1  our  h'liji.  Air  ,'  togotber  with 
dinner-table  comnesta  sni-h  as  Ihii  btrf  is  df'iaout :  il  welli  in  M>  mmtth — / 
^Hr  fat.  In  Kiim  of  thrze  books  a  man's  vUe  is  Ai>  ^icd  tadfi.  On  tbexe  prindpla 
lerijed  GcmiaDs  might  stil  adrasi  an  impudeot  cabman  with  mmit  Uriah  I  or 
even  ideth  ! 
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begin  with  ar  deaeriptiona  of  nature  and  natural  fenomena, 
of  tlie  different  races  of  man,  houzes,  food,  dresa,  et«.,  for 
Bucli  descriptions  can  easily  be  made  to  include  the  hole  of 
the  elementary  vocabulaiy  of  material  thlnga,  fenomena,  and 
actions.  Nurrativ  pieces  cum  next,  and,  lastly,  idiomatic 
dialog's,  and  longer  pieces  which  combine  all  three  elements. 

"These  texts  should,  of  course,  be  made  as  interesting  and 
amazing  as  is  consistent  with  the  defiiiit  principla  on  which 
they  ar  framed.  They  correspond  exactly  to  the  'studies' 
of  the  muzician,  just  as  the  lutter'a  scales  and  exercizes 
correspond  to  the  linguist's  sound-exercizes  and  first 
aentences,  and  just  aa  the  muzician's  studies  serv  as  an 
introduction  to  the  classical  compositions  themselva,  ao  do 
our  linguistic  texts  serv  aa  an  introduction  to  the  literature 
of  the  language.  'The  ordinary  practice  of  not  only  intro- 
ducing the  lerner  to  the  litorature  of  a  language  befor  be 
has  maatcrd  its  grammar  and  vocabulary,  but  also  of  making 
its  classics  the  vehicl  of  elementary  gramatical  instruction, 
is  a  most  detestabl  one.  What  should  we  say  of  a  muzic- 
luaster  who  gave  his  pupils  a  sonata  of  Heethoven  U)  lem 
the  notes  on,  iusted  of  beginning  with  scales?  Yet  thia 
ia  precisely  our  present  system  of  teaching  languages.'' 
When  the  classics  of  a  language  ar  ground  into  boys  who  ar 
utterly  unahl  to  apreciate  them,  the  result  is  often  to  create 
a  disgust  for  literature  gcneraly. 

"At  the  end  of  this  stage  the  lerner  wil  hav  aquired 
a  thuro  comand  of  a  limited  nuujber  of  words  and  frases 
expressing  the  most  necessary  ideas.  His  Tocabulary  wil 
not  be  large,  but  he  wil  comand  it  with  caz  and  certainly. 
Those  who  lem  a  language  thru  its  literature  often  hav 
almost  as  wide  a  vocabulary  as  the  nativs,  but  hav  no  real 
comand  of  tlie  elementary  idioms,  being  often  quite  unable 
to  describe  the  simplest  mechanical  operatious,  such  us  '  tie 
in  a  knot,'  'turn  down  the  gas.'  The  context  of  a  word  in 
literature  is,  besides,  often  so  vague  as  to  be  lill  help  in 
defining  its  meaning.   Thia  is  especiuly  shown  in  the  epithets 

■  Adreu,  1876-7,  p.  16. 
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of  poetry,  as  in  the  Homeric  miropes  dnthropoi,  wliere  miropen 
may  mean  any  quality  whatsoever  that  can  be  predicated  of 
men  generaly.  So  aieo  iu  the  VeJas  we  get  hole  hymns, 
which,  when  boild  down,  leuv  not  much  mor  than  '  the 
bi'ight  ahiner  (=:sua)  shines  brightly.'  Now  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  distinctions  between  literary  and  coloquial 
speech  is  the  rigorously  limited  and  definit  use  of  ailjectiva 
and  olher  qualifiers  in  the  latter :  even  so  simpl  a  fraze  as 
'  the  sun  shines  brightly '  has  an  uncoloqiiial  ring  about  it. 
This,  together  with  its  preference  fur  the  simjil  paratactic 
araiigement  of  sentences,  makes  the  coloquial  language  a  far 
better  medium  of  teaiihing  word- meanings.  Of  course,  alt 
simpl  sentences  ar  not  eqtialy  suited  for  this  purpose.  I 
onse  saw  an  elementary  French  reading-book  in  which  tha 
furniture,  etc.,  in  the  drawing-room,  kichen,  etc.,  was 
simply  enumerated :  '  in  the  kichen  ar  plates,  dishes,  sauce- 
pans, etc.,'  the  rezult  being  that  there  was  nothing  to  corect 
the  English  lerner's  natural  assumption  that  j}fat  means 
'plate'  insted  of  'dish.'  In  such  a  sentence,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  'the  sun  rizca  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west,' 
a  knowledg  of  the  meaning  of  only  one  of  the  chief  words 
is  a  clu  to  that  of  all  the  others. 

"  The  further  progress  of  the  lerner  wii  be  thru  eont/ensl 
treatizes  on  special  suhjccts,  such  as  history,  geografy, 
natural  science,  the  niafter  being  strictly  subordinated  to 
the  form. 

"  As  he  advances,  he  wil  be  able  to  chooz  his  texts  with 
greater  freedom,  and  with  less  subordination  of  matter  to 
form,  until  at  last  he  is  able  to  read  the  actual  litei-uture 
itself,  unmodified  and  uncurtaild,  beginning,  of  course, 
with  the  ordinary  proze,  and  proceeding  grudualy  to  archaic 
proze  and  to  poetry.  Even  at  this  advanced  stage  no  dic- 
tionary is  required,  the  necessary  explanations  being  givn 
at  the  foot  of  the  page  in  the  form  of  parafrazos  in  the  J'orein 
language  itself,  translation  into  the  lerner's  own  language 
being  only  ocazionaly  hud  recourse  to. 

"The  systematic  study  of  the  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabu- 
lary on  the  lines  alredy  skecht  must,  of  course,  run  paralel 
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with  the  reading  of  the  texts.  In  this  way  the  same 
binutions—with  ocazional  variations — wil  be  presented  Ofv 
and  over  again  to  the  Icrner  from  different  points  of  ywWf 
and  in  different  contexts,  and  the  fundamental  principl  of 
repetition  wil  thus  hav  ful  justice  done  to  it. 

''  We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  sum  spedtl 
points,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is,  how  to  deal  with 
the  iregHlantiea  of  a  language.  We  hav  already  delt  with 
the  two  fallacies :  1)  that  the  practical  difficulties  caoxd  bj 
iregularities  can  be  got  rid  of  by  explaining  them  historioalj 
or  compurutivly ;  and  2)  that  it  is  possibl  to  teach  a  langaage 
by  meuns  of  a- priori  constructions  which  ignore  its  ir^^- 
larities.  We  now  hav  first  of  all  to  realize  the  dilemma  that 
from  a  methodical  point  of  view  the  iregularities  oght  to  bo 
ignord  until  the  regular  forms  hav  been  masterd,  while 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  hav  to  be  lernt  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, as  being  generaly  the  most  frequent  and  necessary 
elements.  The  solution  of  the  dilemma  is  that  iregularities 
ar  difHculties  only  from  a  psychological,  not  from  a  formal 
})oint  of  view,  and  should  therefor  be  masterd  during  the 
purely  formal,  or  fonetic,  stage,  that  is,  hefor  the  study 
of  the  regular  forms  in  the  grammar,  etc.  To  a  lemer  who 
as  yet  knows  nothing  of  English,  and  has  only  just  begun 
the  sounds,  the  regular  singular  feat  and  the  iregular  plural 
feet  ar  exactly  on  a  levl,  and  it  is  not  til  he  has  lernt  the 
grammar  that  such  a  colocation  as  hands  and  feet  causes 
a  psychological  break  which  can  only  be  got  over  by 
repeated  efforts  ;  to  a  German  beginner  hands  is  infinitly 
mor  difficult  than  feet.  In  fact,  if  the  first  fonetic  exercizes 
ar  realy  made  to  include  the  commonest  words  systematicalyi 
the  difficulty  wil  solv  itself :  most  of  the  iregularities  wil  be 
masterd  unconsciously,  and  even  when  the  lerner  has  reacht 
the  gramatical  stage,  he  wil  be  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
overcum  cross-associations  by  concentrating  his  atention  on 
the  mere  sounds  of  his  word- group,  and  repeating  it  aloud 
til  it  runs  glibly  from  his  tung.  The  fact  has  to  be  acknow- 
ledgd  that  language  is  partly  rational,  partly  iratioual,  and 
tliat   the  irational  element — that  is,  the  iregularities— can 
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only  be  tnasterd  fornnily  and  mechauicaly.  To  argue  that 
iregulurities  ar  rational  becauz  there  was  onae  a  reazuQ  tor 
them,  is  like  maintaining  that  it  is  rational  of  tailors  to 
put  buttons  at  the  back  of  dress  coats  becauz  in  the  older 
forms  of  dress  coats  sueh  buttons  wer  uzed  to  fasten  up  the 
long  coat-tails  with  which  ar  now  shorlnd. 

"  Every  language  hag  specitil  difficulties  of  its  own  :  words, 
inflections,  etc.,  which  ar  liabl  to  be  confuzed,  such  as  the 
adjective  iVijK'/itoMa  and  iiiijeinioiis  ia  English,  amat,  a/wf,  moiwl, 
regit,  regat  in  Latin.  Each  form  or  word  should  be  pre- 
zented  separately  in  an  unambiguous  and  unconfuzing  eon- 
text,  and  when  they  ar  firmly  iixt  in  this  way,  they  should 
be  confmnted  with  one  another  til  all  hezitalion  and  con- 
fuzion  diaapear.  There  ar  also  special  difficulties  in  passing 
from  one  language  to  another,  which  require  a  B.imilar  treat- 
ment. Thus  Germans  require  to  be  specialy  traind  not  to 
uze  seldom  as  an  adjectiv,  and  English  peple  require  long 
training  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the 
acuzativ  or  tlie  aubjanctiv. 

"Every  language  too  has  ita  defects:  where  one  uzes 
a  singl  word,  another  wil  hav  only  a  perifrazis ;  where  one 
Las  a  definit  idiom,  another  wil  liav  nothing  but  a  variety  of 
vaguer  frazea ;  sum  ar  wanting  in  a  general  term,  as  in 
English  there  ia  no  verb  to  express  the  '  running  '  of  a  horac, 
and  in  German  no  general  word  for  '  handl.'  All  theze  con- 
siderations point  to  the  advizability  of  basing  all  study  of 
forein  languages  on  a  thuro  knowledg  of  our  own  in  ita 
relation  to  the  laws  of  general  grammar. 

"Of  course,  any  dirrcf  comparizon  of  a  forein  language 
with  our  own  should  be  postponed  til  the  forein  language 
has  been  masterd  as  far  as  possibl  on  its  own  basis.  Every 
sentence  would  at  first  hav  to  be  acurapanied  by  a  free 
translation  into  the  nativ  language,  but  theze  cruchea  would 
be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  lerner  began  to  parz  the 
sentence,  and  would  afterwards  be  only  employd  when  the 
context,  and  perifrazis  in  the  forein  language  itself  faild 
to  explain  any  passage.  When,  however,  the  forein  language 
has  onse  been  masterd,  trauslatiou  to  and  fio  between  it  and 
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the  nativ  language  would  be  not  only  harmless  but  pozitivly 
useful,  and  would  be  a  great  safegard  against  the  tendency 
to  mix  the  two  languages  together.^ 

''It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  study  of  ded  languages 
oght  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  possibl  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  living  ones.     The  first  and  indispensabl  con- 
dition of  a  rational  study  of  a  ded  language  is  the  adoption 
of  an  accurate  and  consistent  pronunciation.     Tlie  student 
whoze  associations  ar  solely   with   the   writn   forms   realy 
throws   away   an   equaly   important   series   of    association s, 
namely  those  between  the  meanings  and  the  sounds  repre- 
zented   by   the   writn    forms.     The    practical   exigencies  of 
teaching  make  the  adoption  of  sum  system  or  other  of  pro- 
nunciation absolutely  necessary,  and  if,  as  is  stil  always  the 
case,  a  pronunciation  is  adopted  which  contradicts  or  confuzes 
the  distinctions  of  the  writn  forms,  as  when  Greek  ei  and  ai  ar 
pronounced  alike,  or  quantity-  and  accent- marks  ar  neglected, 
there  is  the  aditional  diflSculty  of  cross-association  to  be  over- 
cum.     This  involvs,  of  course,  a  fonetic  notation,  which  for 
ded  languages  naturaly  takes  the  form  of  diacritic  modifi- 
cation of  the  traditional  letters.     Quantity  should  be  markt 
as  strictly  and  invariably  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  in  Sanskrit. 
The  absurdity  of   continuing   to   print   Greek   in  munkish 
letters  which  bear  hardly  any  rezemblance  to  those  uzed  by 
the  Old  Greeks  themselvs  requires  no  comment.     The  evil 
efects  of  teaching  languages  thru  their  classical  literatures 
ar   even   greater  in  ded  than   in  living  languages,   for   in 
ded  languages  every  natural  obscurity  is  increast  tenfold, 
owing  to  our  un familiarity  with  ancient  circumstances  and 
trains  of  thought.      Such  a  language  as  Latin  oght  to  be 
taught  by  means  of  the  simplest  possibl  descriptions,  narra- 
tivs,  and  dialogs,  from  which  every  literary  complexity  and 
artificiality  has   been  carefuly  weeded,  and  even  after  the 
lerner  has  begun  the  literature,  he  should  not  be  alowd  to 
look  at  such  an  author  as  Virgil  til  he  is  able  to  read  simpl 
proze  and  poetry  with  perfect  euz,  and  is  able  to  converse 

*  I  do  not,  therefor,  ajifree  with  Franke  nnd  other  recent  Gormnn  writers  in 
their  8we<:piug  condemnation  of  the  *  trunslatiou-method.' 
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fluently  on  elementary  subjects.^  This  would  be,  in  the 
main,  simply  a  return  to  the  methods  of  the  Midi  Ages  and 
Kenascence,  carried  out,  of  course,  in  a  far  mor  perfect  way. 

"  Of  course,  the  complete  scheme  here  briefly  skecht 
would  require  various  modifications  and  curtailments  in  prac- 
tice, but  it  is  impossibl  to  go  into  such  details  now. 

**  The  general  rezult  we  hav  arived  at  is  the  recognition  of 
a  science  of  living^  as  opozed  to  ded,  or  antiquarian  filology, 
based  on  fonology  and  psychology.  This  science  in  its 
practical  aplication  is  the  indispensabl  foundation  of  the 
study  of  our  own  and  forein  languages,  of  dialectology,  and 
of  historical  and  coniparativ  filology.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  England.  Our  dialects,  in  spite  of  the  meri- 
torious atempts  of  the  Dialect  Society  to  induce  Englishmen 
to  take  up  their  serious  study,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  work 
done  by  individuals,  ar  perishing  fast,  leaving  either  no 
record  at  all  behind  them,  or  at  best,  very  imperfect  ones. 
Even  our  best  dialectal  work  givs  litl  mor  than  a  ruf  dis- 
crimination of  the  elementary  sounds ;  sentence-stress,  into- 
nation, and,  generaly  speaking,  the  higher  fonetic  analysis 
of  our  dialects  ar  almost  ignord.  Dialectology  which  is  not 
based  on  systematic  training  is  often  wurse  than  useless,  for 
its  rezults  ar  not  only  inadequate  but  often  pozitivly  mis- 
leading. In  future  ages  it  wil  seem  incredibl  that  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  not  a  singl 
authorized  teacher  of  fonetics  and  practical  filology  at  any  of 
our  universities.  Such  teachers  ar  urgently  required,  if 
only  as  adjuncts  to  the  professors  of  historical  and  com  para  tiv 
filology ;  and  acordingly  in  Germany  we  find  Sievers's 
Phonetik  heding  a  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars,  and  he 
himself  lecturing  on  fonetics  at  his  university,  other  German 
professors  doing  the  same.  But  in  England,  which  is  lookt 
on  abroad  as,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  natural  home  of 
fonetics,  the  science  is  left  to  a  few  enthuziasts,  who  hav,  it 
is  tru,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  work  eagerly  taken  up 

^  Yiva-Yoce  instrnction  is  too  much  neglected  in  tcachino:  languages.  If  it 
wcr  made  mor  general,  short  sight,  that  scourge  of  over-educated  cumunities, 
might  be  almost  eradicated. 
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abroad,  but  naturaly  regard  this  as  but  a  poor  oompenaatin 
for     the     indiffcreuce    of    their     'practical'     oountryoMBy 
who,   from    their    neglect    of    practical    filology;    alow  the 
teaching  of  forein   languages  to  be  engrost  by  swarnit  of 
foreiners,  most  of  them  very  indifferently  prepared  for  tbeir 
task.      It   stirs  my  indignation   to  see  Germans   teaohing 
French  in  English  scools,  when  they  ar  quite  incompetail 
to  teach  their  own  language.     I  constantly  bar  Amerioaiii^ 
Germans,  and  other  foreiners  cuming  to  me,  and  ezpremng 
their  disapointment  and  astonishment  at  the  entire  abeeaoe 
of  any   regular  scientific  teaching  in  English  filology  and 
fonetics.    Several  Americans  hav  said  to  me  that  they  lookt  on 
it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  brotherhood  of  English  speakers  that 
they  had  to  go  to  Germany  to  lern  the  elements  of  English 
filology   and   fonetics  from    professors    who  sumtimes  caa 
hardly  express  themselvs  intelligibly  in  the  language  thejr 
teach.     English  filology  is  certainly  showing  signs  of  wake- 
up,  and  in  the  last  few  years  has  obtaind  such  a  hold  of  the 
popular  mind  that  there  can  bo  no  dout  that  in  a  few  years 
our   universities  wil  be   obliged  by  mere  force  of.  popular 
opinion  to  provide  eficient  instruction   in  it.      Meanwhile^  . 
Cambridge  has  made  a  good  beginning  by  starting  a  tripos 
of  mediaeval  and  modern   languages,  which   wil  certainly  ' 
atract  many  students  who  feel  the  want  (as  most  do)  of  sum 
definit  external  aim  of  study.      But  it  is  a  litl  dishartning 
to  find  a  body  of  English  professors  drawing  up  a  scheme  of 
modern   languages,  and   deliberately  omitting   from   it   all 
mention  of  fonetics,  the  very  backbone  of  the  study— and 
this  three  years  after  Storm's  Engliah  Filology  has  been  made 
generaly  accessibl  in  the  German  edition  !   And  all  the  while 
there  is  dout  less  enuf  fonetic  talent  scatterd  over  the  country 
to  provide  as  many  teachers  as  ar  required,  if  only  regular 
teaching  and  a  career  wer  open  to  them.     A  few  years  ago 
I  receivd  a  letter  from  a  yung  man  of  about  twenty  asking 
for  help  in   his  fonetic  studies,   and  giving  an   acount  of 
his    own    work,    which    showd    remarkabl    talent.      I,    of 
course,  gave  what  help  I  coud,  and  had  great  hopes  of  him» 
but  after  a  year  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  must  giy  up  fonetics, 
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and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  This  is  a  sampl 
of  the  way  in  which  talent  is  wasted  in  this  country,  while 
the  means  of  preventing  such  waste  lie  idle.  The  Taylor 
Institution  for  the  study  of  modern  languages  at  Oxford  is 
an  instance.  When  Max  Miilier  faild  to  obtain  the  Boden 
professorship  of  Sanskrit,  he  was  apointed  professor  of 
Modern  languages  ia  conection  with  this  institution;  when 
he  was  made  professor  of  Couipantliv  filology,  tha  professor- 
ship of  Modern  language  became  vacant,  and,  aa  far  as  I 
know,  has  continued  so  ever  sinse.  And  yet  the  study  of 
Modern  languages  has  not  declined  in  public  estimation  of 
late  years,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

"  It  is  evident  that  a  real  reform  in  our  method  of  leaobing 
languages  wil  not  cnm  of  itself.  Teachers,  as  a  body,  ar 
very  conservativ:  their  buzioess  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
prezent  books  and  methods,  not  to  experiment  with  new 
ones.  Reform  must  cum  from  abuv — from  that  scool  of 
original  investigation  and  e.tperiment  which  can  only  be 
workt  thru  sum  kind  of  university  system.  Such  difficult 
subjects  as  the  formation  of  speech -sounds,  the  class  ifi  cation 
of  the  ideas  exprest  by  words,  the  relations  of  the  literary 
to  the  spoken  language— all  of  them  absolutely  essential  for 
our  purpose  —  cannot  possibly  be  delt  with  satisfactorily 
except  by  traind  scientific  specialists.  Almost  every  year 
we  hav  sum  new  system  of  lerning  languages,  but  it  nearly 
always  turns  out  that  the  author  has  got  sum  one  idea  into 
his  bed,  often — perhaps  oftenest — a  perfectly  sound  one, 
which  idea  he  hastens  to  embody  in  a  book  for  beginners,  but 
without  properly  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  sides  of 
the  question,  and  the  consequent  modifications  of  it  that  may 
be  necessary,  or  else  without  carrying  it  out  consistently. 
Thus  many  hav  had  the  idea  of  basing  instruction  on  the 
spoken  language,  but  it  never  seems  to  ocur  to  Ibem  that 
the  only  way  of  getting  at  the  spoken  language  is  thru 
a  system  of  notation  which  realy  reprezents  it,  bI.  a  fonetic 
■  one.  Again,  I  onse  boght  a  Imzebnok  which  containd  a  large 
number  of  very  wel  selected  frazes  and  idioms,  but  in  an 
absolutely  discoaected  succession,  which  made  it 
Fbil.  Tiaiu,  1SS2-3-4.  tO 
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useless.  It  is  eazy  enuf  to  point  oat  izolated  principb  of 
reform;  the  real  difficulty  is  to  combine  them  into  a  hai^ 
monious  hole  :  the  problem  must  be  atackt  from  all  sides  at 
onse ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  long^  preparaloiy 
training.  Even  when  a  perfectly  sound  and  complete  theoij 
is  evolvd,  its  working  out  demands  long  toil.  This  is  the 
reazon  why  so  many  of  the  books  produced  bjr  praotiad 
teachers  ar  unsatisfactory,  especialy  as  regards  clearness  of 
expozition :  the  writers  simply  hay  not  time  adequately 
to  work  out  the  rezults  of  their  theories  and  experienoSi 
Kor  can  the  work  be  done  by  deputy,  as  is  too  often 
atempted. 

"  It  is  no  wunder  that  peple  often  reyolt  openly  against  all 
system  in  lerning  languages,  and  go  in  for  what  they  call 
the  *  natural  method/  or  *  lerning  by  ear,'  '  picking  it  up  by 
talking,'  etc.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  lerning  of  a 
forein  language  is  as  unnatural  a  process  as  can  be  conceivd, 
and  that  to  retain  several  languages  perfectly  at  onse  is  not 
only  unnatural,  but  impossibl — even  (or  rather,  espeoialy) 
for  the  most  gifted  linguist.  The  genuin  natural  method 
foUowd  by  nurses  and  children,  and  continued  thru  life, 
is  besides  a  very  bad  one,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  imi- 
tation, being  unmethodical  and  wasteful.  It  is  carried  on 
under  the  most  favorabl  circumstances  (which  cannot  be 
reproduced  in  the  later  study  of  forein  languages),  and  yet 
is  always  mor  or  less  of  a  failure,  for  the  incessant  changes 
that  go  on  in  languages  ar  nothing  else  than  an  acumulation 
of  mistakes,  or,  in  other  words,  imperfect  masteries  of  de- 
tails of  the  language  taught  by  the  older  members  of  the 
comunity.  Theze  mistakes  (which  go  on  even  after  puberty) 
ar  developt  out  of  the  language  itself,  and  hense  hav  a 
certain  uniformity,  and  ar  thus  eazily  distinguisht  from  the 
mistakes  of  foreiners,  which  ar  uniform  only  among  foreiners 
of  the  same  nationality,  and  ar  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
forein  language.  Indeed,  so  imperfect  is  our  natural  method, 
that  even  with  the  help  of  scool-training,  the  great  majority 
of  peple  fail  ever  to  atain  a  real  mastery  of  their  own  language. 
Thoze  few  who  succeed  ar  calld  '  eloquent,'  or  ar  said  to  hav 
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'a  clear  atyle,'    to  be   'good  talkers,'  or  to  be  able  to  'tal 
a  story  wel.' 

"  I,  too,  huv  tried  that  negaliviy  natural  method  whtcli 
constats  in  discarding  avstemauc  study,  and  relying  on 
conversation,  and  hav  found  the  rezults  very  uusntia factory. 
It  sounds  wel  to  talk  of  '  picking  up  a  language  by  oar  in  the 
country  itsell','  but  most  of  the  good  linguists  I  hav  quealiond 
hav  confest  that,  espeuiuly  in  the  beginning  of  their  study 
of  a  language,  they  lernt  nearly  everything  from  books, 
and  but  litl  from  conversation.  In  fact,  a  rezidence  in  the 
country  befor  Uie  elements  of  the  language  hav  been  mnsterd 
at  home  is  pozitivly  injurious,  for  it  forces  the  lorner  to 
employ  iacorect  frazes  and  conatructiona  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  which  then  becum  stereotyped,  and  can  hardly  be 
got  rid  of.  The  rezults  of  picking  up  a  language  entirely 
by  ear  from  tho  beginning  may  be  seen  in  uneducated  peple, 
who  oven  after  years  of  rezidence  in  a  country  ar  often  unable 
to  utter  anything  but  a  few  of  ihe  commonest  worda  and 
frazes.  The  idea  that  grammar  can  be  dispcnst  with  ia  con- 
futed by  the  fact  that  Mezzofanti  himself  used  to  lern 
paradigraa  by  hurt  like  any  scoolboy.  It  Ja  very  difficult 
to  get  at  the  truth  about  theze  'born  linguiats,'  most  of 
whom  ar  aurounded  with  a  miat  of  exaggeration  and  fable,' 
and  I  am  certainly  mor  inclined  to  believ  the  abuv  statement 
about  Mezzofanti  than  the  contrary  one  which  has  been 
repeated  in  conection  with  other  great  linguists,  that  they 
wer  supra  grtimmaiicam.  To  a  certain  extent  we  ar  all 
supra  gramma/ icam,  for  no  one  can  lern  a  language  onlv  from 
grammar,  and  we  all  lern  our  own  without  it.  The  difference 
between  a  bom  linguist  and  an  ordinary  one  ia  realy  only 

'  The  achieTinentfl  of  Meniofttnti  himaslf  huT  been  mach  eiaggerated.  I  wh» 
told  by  Storm,  whugotliisintonnniiaQ  from  a  Norwegiftn  who  had  had  aniDterview 
with  the  j^rcat  man,  that  the  carrent  stuteoieiits  about  his  being  able  to  distin^uuh 
tlic  dilTvrcnt  Norwejriaa  dialects  wcr  pare  fuble,  and  tbat  he  kept  his  tizitor 
nrnitiD);  a  long  time  ia  tbe  aiitwhumbor,  while  he  primed  Liipwlf  witb  u  eelection 
of  Xorse  frazes,  which  he  ntterd  with  ronsiderubl  hozitatioD.  Nothing  is  taziev 
thuD  to  ^'et  the  tpputation  of  (peakiag  a  lunguage  perfootly.  An  EngliRhman 
traToUnj;  in  the  out-of-the-wny  parts  of  Boiith  Qcrmitny  only  haa  U>  apeak 
Anglii^ized  book  German  to  bo  luken  for  a  Fruraian,  uid  then  to  go  homa  and 
tel  peple  that  '  he  was  taken  for  a  Gennan  ererywhere.' 
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one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  any  one  who  has  the  neoeMSiy' 
enthuziazm  and  patience  to  master  half  a  duzn  distinct 
languages,  wil  find  that  he  has  aquired  a  practical  insight 
into  the  general  laws  of  language  which  wil  enable  him  to 
master  any  other  without  much  effort.  It  wil  then  be  mainlj 
a  question  of  time,  and  this  mainly  of  memory,  which  can  be 
cultivated  up  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course  such  memories 
as  thoze  which  can  retain  a  folio  page  after  a  singl  reading 
wil  giv  their  owners  a  long  start  in  the  race,  and,  of  coarse^ 
such  memories  can  dispense  mor  or  less  with  systematio 
training,  tho  it  wil  always  be  a  help  even  to  them. 

"National  aptitude  for  languages  seems  not  to  be  determind 
by  natural  quickness,  but  mor  by  external  cauzes,  for  the 
Southern  nations  do  not  seem  to  show  any  superiority  over 
the  Northern.  There  ar  few  better  linguists  than  among 
Norwegians,^  and  the  French  ar  certainly  not  better  than  the 
English.  The  external  cauzes  ar,  among  others,  the  neeesntg 
of  lerning  forein  languages,  due  to  the  smallness  or  barbarism 
of  the  country,  which  cauzes  also  foster  the  natural  talent 
for  imitation  dormant  in  all  men.  Thus,  the  hole  tendency 
of  an  educated  Russian  is  towards  imitation,  while  an  English- 
man or  a  Frenchman  expects  other  nations  to  imitate  him 
and  know  his  language.  Another  is  opartunity  of  hearing 
forein  languages.  It  is  practicaly  almost  impossibl  for  an 
Englishman  to  lern  educated  German  coloquialy,  becanz  all 
Germans  want  to  practise  their  English  on  him,  and  besides 
he  is  generaly  thrown  excluzivly  among  English  speakers  in 
forein  schools  and  boarding-houzes.^  The  character  of  the 
nativ  language  also  has  an  influence,  as  we  see  in  the  bad 
efects  of  the  imperfect  sound-distinctions  of  Saxon  Germans. 
Systematic  training  would  soon  compensate  these  differences, 
and  enable  the  natural  aptitude  of  each  individual  to  develop 
itself  freely.  When  this  is  done,  I  see  no  reazon  to  fear  that 
the  English  wil  prove  in  any  way  inferior  to  the  other 

'  Witness  Schroder  in  Natal,  Skrefsrud,  and  Storm. 

*  I  herd  of  one  case  in  which  an  English  boy  was  at  scool  at  Bonn  for  a  year ; 
when  he  came  home  he  said  that  he  had  not  spoken  a  tingl  word  of  German  the 
hole  time,  not  even  in  the  shops. 
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nations;  in  fact,  the  richneaa  of  our  sound -ay  stem,  both  coo- 
aoaaiits  and  vowels,  the  delicacy  of  our  intonation  and  atreaa 
distinctions,  and  the  comparativly  rational  nature  of  our 
grammar  oght  to  giv  us  great  advantages." 


CJONCLUSION. 

I  have  to  express  my  very  hearty  thanks  to  the  friends 
who  have,  acme  of  them  at  very  ahort  notice,  prepared  theao 
special  reports,  which  have  done  ao  much  to  enrich  this 
address.  One  valuable  feature  of  these  Presidential  Addresses 
ia  that  they  form  a  ground  and  occasion  for  eliciting  auch 
articles,  which  might  indeed  well  take  rank  as  independent 
papers,  and  have  each  an  evening  devoted  to  its  reading  and 
consideration,  but  which  prubably,  if  not  prepared  for  a 
special  occasion  and  under  'ipecial  stimulus,  would  wait  for 
that  convenient  season  which  seema  atill  more  remote  in 
this  busy  nineteenth  century  than  it  was  in  the  first,  and 
never  be  brought  before  us  at  all.  The  eleven  addresses 
already  delivered  from  this  chair  contain  a  valuable  aeries  of 
these  Reports  and  studios,  to  several  of  which  I  have  often 
had  occasion  to  turn  as  the  most  accessible  artiulea  on  their 
several  subjects  known  to  me.  They  will  be  still  more  ac- 
cessible when  the  G-eneral  Index  to  the  Society's  Transactions, 
to  wbieh  I  have  already  referred,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
preparation,  is  completed  and  in  our  hands. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  the  Society,  not  merely 
for  the  honour  which  they  did  mo  two  yeara  ago  in  re- 
electing me  as  their  President,  but  for  the  kindness  with 
which  tiiey  have  sustained  me  in  my  endeavours  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office.  I  have  also  to  bespeak  the  same 
kindness  for  the  brother-scholar  whom  the  Council  have 
resolved  to  recommend  as  my  auccessor,  and  whom  I  have 
no  doubt  the  meeting  will  unanimously  elect.  Perhaps, 
in  vacating  the  chair,  I  may  add  that  one  way  by  which,  not 
the  President  merely,  but  the  other  office-bearers,  and  above 
all   tlie    Readers   of   Papers,   can   be   practically   sustained 
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and  encouraged  is  by  a  good  attendance  at  the  Meetingi^  and 
an  animated  debate  at  the  close.  True,  the  papers^  whfln 
of  value,  are  published  in  the  Transactions,  and  an  interestiiig 
abstract  not  merely  of  them,  but  of  whatever  else  takes  plsea 
at  each  Meeting,  appears  in  the  Monthly  Proceedings ;  but 
members  who  live  in  London  and  have  the  means  of  being 
present,  hardly  know  how  they  neglect  their  own  priyil^;ei 
when  they  do  not  personally  appear  around  our  table ;  and 
I  am  sure  they  do  not  realize  how  the  Society  as  a  whok 
would  be  invigorated,  and  the  readers  of  papers  in  particular 
stimulated  and  encouraged  by  their  presence.  My  own 
residence  is  not  the  nearest:  it  costs  me  from  ten  minutes 
to  six  P.M.  to  ten  minutes  to  twelve  p.m.,  to  come  here,  but 
I  believe  I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  all  the 
meetings  which  I  have  missed  since  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Society  more  than  sixteen  years  ago ;  and  I  know  that 
I  have  not  missed  one  at  which  I  could  possibly  have  been 
present.  And  looking  buck  over  the  long  series  of  nearly 
200,  they  rank  among  the  most  pleasant  of  my  recollections; 
they  recall  the  faces  of  a  long  series  of  men,  many  of 
them,  alas!  no  longer  with  us,  whom  it  was  a  privilege 
to  know  and  a  joy  to  work  with.  They  have  stimulated, 
refreshed,  and  strengthened  me,  and  will  I  hope  for  years 
to  come  continue  to  afford  the  same  help  and  refreshment. 
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S.  S.  Eagslor,  Conference  Hall,  Mildmay  Park.  N.     [700,] 

P.Biyae  Oh  Efkrsians;  Bunrnn  J^«m;a.mum  (Cor*!;  Hit«Cfl/«A;im<yO>ia«. 
Rev.  \V.  R.  Bailey,  D.D.,  CloEhcr,  Ireland,     [goo.] 

F^rrar  Wilo!,,  of  History ;  IJidAwElimmtx-f  Riligion;  ^mbct  RiU'f  PafalPmtr. 

Miss  E.  V.  Baker,  I,ancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [600.] 

Lohnial  Rr€ord,  «f  Pmnsylvaaia;  }.-VlAt\XT  Nati^ral  Pkiloso^y. 
Miss  M.  Baleamie,  Scartmrough.     [750.] 

Miss  Florence  Bnlgamie.     [350.] 

Geo.  Eliot  ThKfkraxlH,  Suck. 
R.  T.  Ball,  Rolls  Park,  Chigwell,  Essex.     [350.] 

Maowood  /■-omlZau'S. 

K.  J.  Bailey,  Cambridge  tfousc.  Drayton  Place,  W.  Croydon.     [860.] 

C.  L.  Barnes,  B.A..  Westward  Ho,  N.  Devon.      [35a] 
tr.  Ckan/in's  Tmvch. 

is  E.  E.  Barry,  Healhfield,  Jew's  Walk,  Sydenham.  S.E.     [1600.] 

<ng,-H  0/  Lanzas,:  A.  Bj 
\^EIg,n.\faTtle,;   1>  I.nlr 


I 
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•R«T.  E.  U.  BifTT,  Scothonc;  Lixnk.    [xnk] 

llTwwcfc   T-nWur  «/  Irtind;  J.  D*riH  TliKft;  Iscr    /"uw  «>^  Cm^iI^JI 
yMhtat  Ammirmj,  LmiI  Will. 

Aria  Biles,  351,  Wot  6tli  Street,  BoDm,  Maik    l4$°-} 

T.  HucUhob  ChAi^  »/ MmumikmMMm  Am  /^m'li.-  r/  If.,  m.  fam-fi  Bat. 
C.  J.  Bubob  Rcpat'*  Pul  CoUecc  X.W.    [loa] 

KtOamHaUrytf  LiltrmlmrwfEmirtt. 

■Mn.  Bubne,  9.  Deronbiic  Tenaccv  Wcdfaonne  T«n»cE^  W.     T^Ti*''] 
A--A»T(i«i|:  nrmwO^:  McC-BoA  PtlOiml  Brtmimf ;    DktM.  ,r<nftc 

C.  F.  Uuter,  St.  Edwud'i  Scbold.  Odori.    [900.] 

OtB*U  AritMU.  PLUm.  EIUcmI  Pi 

V.  L.  Bailey,  EdinboiKb.    [600.] 

Tbvkcnr  ^(lYi'inw.  Eimtmi. 
II.  M.  BafDcs,  Dabdm,  South  Hill  Fufc  Rowl,  llunpMcul,  N.W.     USt^L 
tyUaWfHultrrt/PUltmfij-,  Eafd  .VsMm/ Jfanr. 
J.  B<alti<v  Moat  Mount,  MiU  Hill.  N.W.    [fjob  \ 

tUmliaioa  A  ucitniNiilrrj:  llmjw  gamimm^r  8t*ji  t. 
A.  Boueler.  C.E..  3,  Chiuch  VilUi, -HiorDtoD  I     .:\      IS:«;o.] 

i>mtt\B%E4jthmtLitktlatar:lHiV»BHitt'm/Pt  ^;-rr,  lh.fi 

l^ikc  />  r«j.-#  Trratiu  m  U-.tmrBrhi ;  Maim  VkjI  /  .^...w. 

1,/ AnkilalKrr;  GoibicT  PrineitUi;  H.  PbiUJiK  /^»r*  .'  f/.—  ; 

/»i/™-V;  T,  H[»lel  A"™ /-ivw-o-i;  J-  LoreCni-*  I  ;-.iJ«'k  . 
■vnCi;  A.  GordaB  ilaffrt-i  AmfkitArmlm;  Weanc  .i.,.^..I  .'^■■> 
hlfume  Arekittctitrt.    [Uftny  IpccU]  qttOCAtWDL] 

Kev.  W.   H.  Beckett,  Slebbing  Muue,  Chelmsfc r li .     [iioi>0 
.ShrHdan  CnUc.SI.Pmiritk;  pmj.Trit  U  scarify  ..\.   /^■-•■■•^•.  ' 

t;»pi.  Smith  Aecidnet  firr  Yrn^if  Sramttit,  Trmwrb  a^J  .'jjW»/.'«: 
CallalicI;K..  KnuMUghfo/Aiia.    (DoidenlL] 

MiU  A.  Beckett,  Sheffield.    [1700.] 

Help.   Rraimak.  AnimaU  amd  JfulWi,   Camfanima  tf  Mfir  SlUlmin  B.  A.  Vta* 
Li/iandlVrilinpc/DtQMiMcry:  ilmaiili.y  Frtdtrick  lit  Grwml,  7^ 

C.  M.  Bedelli  [Mill  Hill  School],  7,  John  Sueei,  Bedford  Row,  W.C    [Sja.) 

CIldltDBe  Cltamimfj  e/Pmil  Vrart. 

•W.  B.  Bellari,  Belvedere,  Kent.    [650.] 

F.rrier  Intlitmla  t/  ittlapkytic  \  RoneHi  P-Hwu ;  A.  SidMr  On  Ctifnmmwt 
Mlu  Ada  Benham,  Colchester.    [400.] 

CarlTle  Pmc*  Revalaliim. 
Mil*  E.  Benhim,  11.  Gloucrater  Temce,  Rq>ent't  Park,  N.W.    [4DO.] 

B.  W.  Kabcrtwn  Hiiltricai  Ea«^. 
*Mii«  L.  Benham,  Colchester.    [90.] 

R.iliiii  Modem  Painim  (roll,  i  ud  >}. 
Dr.  L.  Benhim.  It,  Gloucetter Terrace,  R^eat'a  Parii,  N.W.    [jcxx] 

Hp.  Berkeley  Warki. 

F.  E.  Best,  TnimbuU  Co.,  Ohio,  U.S.A.    [15a] 
Krockcll  Cmt  and  Crtitml. 

G.  M.  Biglow,  Ann  Arbor,  Michiean,  U.S  A.    [5a] 

Wlmhrap  Hatery  •>/ Km  Baflaad. 

William  Binner,  West  HUl,  Huddenlield.     [500.] 
Guardian  (>  nil.). 
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H,  Birchbj,  Easton,  Ph.,  U.S.A.     [loo.] 

Ld.  MonboddQ  Langn^gf, 
Rev.  P.  N.  Bisson,  Wellington,  Somerset.     [210.] 


HooLcr  SiiiJents'  Plant.  Primer  cf  Balamj ;  Oliver  Lr 
Miss  C.  Black,  26,  Albany  Street,  W.     [igoo.J 

M.  Arnold  fi«^,  ,,  i:r.;ki,m;  R. 
P,u„li«S\  G.  EliDl  Cill^gf  llrrak/au 

R.  Bkck,  Brighton.     [4S0.] 
M.  Foiter  Pkysuhgy. 

.,  U.S.A. 

N.  H.  Blacltmore,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.      [150] 

Sheridan  Ifivah,  SI.  Polricfi  Day,  .ViKcUtt-fm,  H'sr*.. 
E.  D.  BlakesJee,  Easi  Greenwich.  Rhode  Islmd,  U.S.A.     [Ftoo.] 

Wmdfll  Phillipi  SfcccJus;    Holbroofc  Hysilm  sf  Ikt  Brain;    NipLrj.  PmirHfie 

Dr.  G.  F.  BUndford,  71,  Grosvenor  Street.  W.     [2150.] 

Sir  K.  Digby  Cliatl  Ofned;  Bright  Tn„li,t  sf  MtliHclaiy,  Arnold  /•uanUt 
Tomlinion  Dr  Rrnou;  Oti^alory;   Whi.lon  Jui.'/Aia;    UgweJl  lnltrfr.l,r.    (Aft 

E.  A.  Blaxall  [Mill  Hill  School],  Rendlahim,  Homiey  Lane,  N.     [150.] 

Kineiloy  Waltr-Babiti ;  Hsitieluld  H'ex*  (•  vol..). 
C.  T.  Bleeck,  Bath.     [2300.] 

nry.l^n /ui/ri;  \lcCuii,j  Hiilory  0/ OwH  Timr.;  Dndec  Li/r  of  PUtaiir*.  A/ar-LU 
d  /<•  M.tir:  C'Mxst AffhEr;  Nunh  Zii«  of  jV^r/Ai;  livrofi  /><■••  7-an:  T.  DkIk 
TiiairiJitWalki;  CoUrMge  Lltrmry  ItmaiHi  i  Sarji  Colnidga  Mmiin  inJ /^//er 


J.  S.  Blomfield  [Mill  HilL  School],  Glenhnrat,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.    [150a] 

P.  CuKclci  Trnl-^-vrH  In  Paliiliar:  Mm.  Stovn  /'.■pii.'c  Profile ;  E.  Coadtt  Bails  !•/ 
Failk:  },UcAa« Mrmorlali q/ PalmOS \  C.  R.  Lorn  Ajthan  IV^t. 

Mis5  J.  C.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood.  S.E.     [600.] 

il.  I,  y  9,mil}i  Rrjrctrd  A.ldrcai,  :   Diirjirli  ri-wCio. 
Miss  M.  E.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst.  Upper  Norwood,  S.F..      [700.] 
H.  HfjTi«)i%  Jikn  l/u  Bafill^l;  Rmllin  A'urffn.  rtn»fcn  (vol.  sJ, 

Miss  E.  R.  Blomfield,  Glenhurst,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [1650,] 

Kinc.lryC/aKrui:  &h^,iA»B  Dunna.  Rival,.  Stk^l  far  ScaoJal;  A.  Cnj  Slmc- 
tural  Balany:  Gotm  Land  and  Snt\  Vvn^ifXrmr,  Travth  in  S.  A/ria,. 

Miss  A.  K.  Blomfield,  Glenhunt,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.     [i6qo] 
J.  \y!i.monna^no/UJt,IiitrlkaniMan\  Mill  PmH  Wiw^nn* /■/««/.  (6  voli.l. 

Fr.  Blume.  Halle  a.  Saale.     [350-] 
Drydon  Playi. 

C.  \V,  L.  Bode,  Westward  Ho  1  Devon.     [325.] 

^W^%  Bonner,  Spalding.    [iSoo.] 

Ifl.r.i..li  Cur,;.„lir,  of  Utrrnlu-r  ;  Ruike  S-ill«ir  »W  tli^ullM:  M,  Arnold  Mirtd 
/^.i.ri.  I.ilrmlun  and  !.l,'ima\  Whitnpy  Ufi:  ■•••d  Cioi'lll  0/  Lausuage;  SjiDoodl 
Skaisfm:  Prrdrctsson  ;  tiagebol  /■Arilfl  tad  Palitui. 


\ 
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H.  R.  Boss,  1246,  Fulton  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Printers'  terms  from  various  works. 

•G.  S.  Boulger,  9,  Norfolk  Terrace,  W.    [260.] 
Gumey  Crystallography,    ( Desiderata. ) 

Rev.  W.  C.  Boulter,  Malvern  Link,  Malvern.     [750.] 

Dunn  Ornitholoi^  0/  Orkney  and  Shetland  /slants ;  Account  of  Workhouses ;  R. 
White  tr.  Digbys  Powder  0/ Sympathy.    (Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Rev.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W.     [2350.] 

'WycYxi  Bug  Works  (ed.  Arnold),  do.  (ed.  Matthew^ ;  Ruskin  Political  Economy  of  Art  ^ 
Lectures  on  Art  \  Bunyan  Pilgrim's Proifress  ;  Hnrrow  Sermons ;  RoUeston  Animal Li/e ; 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  (6  vols.). 

Miss  L.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,.  Maida  Vale,  W.     [800.] 

G.  Macdonald /'tVMj ;  Glover  Leonidas ;  Willmott  Pleasures  of  Literature  ;  Longfello«r 
Poems. 

Miss  B.  M.  Bousfield,  5,  Clifton  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W.     [1500.] 

Cowper/V^flrw;  Miss  hiaLXXxneSiVL  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  {voX.  4);  Northcott 
Catacombs  oj  Rome. 

•Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles,  Beaconsfield,  Bucks.     [6000.] 

Junius  Letters  ;  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  Letters ;    l^acon  Advancement  of  Learning  \ 
Mozley  University  Sermons ;  T.  Wright  Passions  of  the  Mind\  Carcw  Huarte*s  Triat  of 
Wits. 

W.  Boyd,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [2600.] 

Heavysege/WiMj;  Boyd/Wmj;  Smith  Southernisms  ]  S.  Dawson  Handbook  of  Canada^ 
(Many  miscellaneous  quotations,  and  cuttings  from  American  papers.) 

Dr.  Brackebusch,  Finchley  Road,  N.W.     [icx>.] 
(Sussex  Farming  Terms,  and  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Miss  Bradley,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.     [2000.] 

Shelley  Poems  \  Ruskin  Eagle's  Nest\  Keats  Poems  \  Browning  Dramatic  Idylls, 
Two  Poets  of  Croisic ;  Chapman  Iliad. 

E.  L.  Brandreth,  32,  Elvaston  Place,  S.W.     [800.] 
Byron  Don  Juan.    (Many  desiderata.) 

Prof.  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [1200.] 

Lowell  My  Studv  Windows,  Poetical  Works  ;  Howclls  V^enetian  Life,  Italian  Journeys, 
Their  Wedding  Journey. 

Mrs.  Brandt,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [420.] 
Motley  John  of  Barner>elde\  Howells  Foregone  Conclusion. 

Miss  E.  Branson,  Sheffield.     [220.] 

Miss  Martineau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  (vol.  8) ;  Burton  History  of  Scotland, 

Rev.  R.  Brent,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     [250.] 
V.  Knox  Essays  Moral  and  Literary. 

Prof.  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  U.S..\.     [330.] 

Tourgee  FooPs  Errand;  Joel  Barlow  Oration  (July  4th,  1787),  Constitution  of  1791, 
Conspiracy  of  Kings. 

Miss  A.  Brewer,  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
Mrs.  Whitney  Hitherto,  Stghts  and  Insights. 

Rev.  C.  Brewster,  Heaton  Moor.     [175-] 
Berkeley  Cryptogamic  Botany, 

A.  Bright,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool.     [180.] 
Marvell  Poems. 

E.  F.  Bright  [Mill  Hill  School],  Arnewood,  Bournemouth.     [1650.] 
J,  Hogg  Microscope ;  J.  G.  Wood  Homes  without  Hands, 
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J.  W.  Bright,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [150.] 

J.  Trumbull  .Vr/^/n/o//;  a^mmaai /.caJI  ana  Kaclit/ :  G.  AltOf  Piwi-<CI If/ Matylauf, 

p.  M.  Blight  [Mill  Hill  School],  Amewood,  Bmnwmoaih.     [500.] 

)iobcntaa//iitiiryi>/Siri!tiaHj;  Hailry  PkytingrafJiy ;  Vi,  Scrgaton  Elcttricily. 
J.  Brillen.  F.L.S.,  18,  West  Square.  S.E.     [200,] 

Lil1«  l/uttandry.     |»DIJLD<CI>1  d«>d<!nta.| 

Miss  Brooke,  14,  Queen  Adelaide  Road,  Penge^  S.E.     [400.] 

SmilEi  Srl/Ur.lf ;  Miu  Pon«  TkadJrui  af  H'arwH.. 
Mrs.  Brooks,  Binnineliam.    [4500.] 

Bryant  «»■«.;  Scott  Lowd  s/  llu  hlii.  BnJal  nf  TnFrmaif, :  GoXAtmnTi  TntvtUtr; 
Ljly  liupl,«n  a<.d  ku  S„claHd;  J,  Ro(HI  AHl,p^p«pt,t.lia~Um. 

Miss  E.  G.  Brown,  Clinlon,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [ajo.] 

F.  Cuopet  LatI  sf  M^kicai,!.  Pi^HitTZ. 

Miss  J.  E,  A.  Brown,  Further  Barton,  Cirencester.     [4500.] 

and  Imimch  «/  Amm^t;  Porter  Pnttelain  amt  Ciaat  tfcHtifiulKn,  Silk  Mamt- 
factarr;  Abp.  Trencb  Paemt;  Tkr  Plimiii  ijti  :  Morle  5«  CkyrMrttry;  Speed 
EnxlB-d  rh.  Abridgtd.  Hutsrj  a/  Grtal  Btilttn  ■  R,  JeHeriei  WnAt  \  Munn 
G/vgrafhiml  Maga^M;  GoMIng  Ot  Usnay-,  CAriitian  RiUVim;  Harltian  Mii- 
ctlfaHy  [n\.  ■) ;  HI  Vauihu  Sikj,  Stml,lta~i ;  Aihmole  AHli),,itia  s/Brriikm. 

Miss  E.  Brown,  Forthcr  Barton,  Clrencesler.     [3000.] 

X^TinBtPHrumatic!:  Penn  W„rlll\  K.  UiWa Old Rrd SaHdtbmf.  BneUud ffiff/Vuio 
Diluviaii:  Holland  Manf/aclum  in  MrlaU;  Sir  J,  Hcncbel  ^■/muMj' ;  Katec  and 
LardniT  Mnhaiiin;  Wallace  hland  Lift;  Henrt  Efifomt  if  Cirmiilry;  W.  Grove 
CorrrhhM  of  Phrtical Ponei.  CinMMiim,  h  ScitHci;  Gellick  and  TIibIh  Painli'me: 
J.  K.  PLinthf  H&l»ry  of  BHti.1,  CoM/umt;  J.  C.  Uaiweil  Slatnciljt  and  MagntU^; 
■r.  Dapiu'i  F-cclriiailital  fliilery,  (DenderaEa.] 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Brown,  Nidiolaiville,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.     [350.] 

A.  W.  V/M^PBimt. 
Mrs.  S.  V.  V.  Brown.  Clinton,  New  Vork,  U.S.A.     [lixw.] 

Hurc/.i/f  D/«.«im;  E.  E.  Halof /» //u  A'onr;  ¥.  Coopn  Pn-int. 
Mrs.  Murray  Browne,  Aldniondsbuty,  Tewkesbury.     [100.] 

Kalcigh  History  of  World. 
Mrs.  W.  Browne,  38,  BelgiBve  Road,  S.W.     [4450.] 

T.  Waiion  Permi-.  HcUn  Tatlt  Talk;  Uar  ffiila,^  of  Pa^'liamtnl;  Ddalt  Dii^ 
lr,fi^,:(-,^\t\tS-.-rKiryaHdGn>liiE_yi>/Scotland,Tcii-ioeto/CrBhify;^oUn'atm-l'y\ 
t'arr^ir  hamilin  if  Sprteh  ;  Help!  Camfaniimt  of  my  SoUtudi  \  Tloaal  RotiWi  Hitl«ry 
ef  h-x-'ufd:  Mill  Aiulfn  Tkr  WafioHi,  Lady  Siuan.  Emma  ;  1.  Cbetliaili  Aiiirr'i 
Vad.:Mn  am :  Wheler  y^r-io-  .Wto  Great ;  a.  Utoake  Coiaeroa/ion  of  Ht<dth  \  KMti 

Kcv.  R.  Bruce,  Huddersfield.     [330.] 

Abp.  fhonuon  ZaToj  of  ThougM :  HaitBT  Apolot) ;  Snftk  Uttrical  finiim  of  Palmi. 
Dr.  T.  N.  Brujhficld,  Bodleigh  Saitertoo.    [33,000.] 

Holibes  r.n'ialliai;  TjnAM  Alfiar  Glatirn ;  K.  Thombr /}iav;  Hiiaaa  Synofii, 
.M,,l,,i>ij:  Parker  Intmli-elion  h  G>:lkic Arckilttlutt\  Wrigit  Bitay'O'Anhmib^tal 
.SBhKl',P.stayim,MiddUAftl\  WoaiMli  SurgloK'i  Af./,,  Dlckena  ^c//rr>  1  Donm 
//i,/or,y  af  Court  Popli.Saini.  ^d  Si-Mtr,;  G,  Sandn  Stlaliim  of  a  youmty  ieetfM 
lUiD  ;  N.  llcllain  UTayiidt  fhrM  ;  Dbion  Koyal  FKiWiitf,  Suiittin,  Hot  Maiaiyi 
T-wr,  Hiitory  of  Two  QftiHij  Barrel  Tkariki  af  tfkmi ;  N.  B.  Ward  Ciaitd 
Ca,.-!  for  PU-ls'.  Fotier  Pkniahc;  Berkeler  Briluk  Mo,trt-.  C.  Gravilla  Mnmn: 
Itlllinetler  £Rr'u/i  ^inOt  Military  Ditif  lint;  CaniKllib  Wkitl-.OtKUatlMiatHtml 
......     .  ^„.    ,   ,;_;.v  ^z.. "-—--■-■*■—  "*ller(7*(>j-,SunlB7jM«-Mi( 

KB/r  wuutr  Satyi  T.  Needhim 
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SifBiilary,  Vila  Sana;    T.  H.  b.nt,..l 
HKllh.amd  DiBoa;  J.  R.  Gi.  .:,^  . 

Surftry;     L.    OliphuBt    ia-J    ../    (.         _  _  ___ 

/ttmimrr-.SW  T.  Muiin  Lcn/  LynMnni ;  J.  RdMbkb  fkdUaa  t   Borhi  iMifW 
of  J/b»;  B«I«  «««,«;  J.   ii.N«™»B  HMmIcI  sGhAa:  Frmtd*  HitirM. 
EmglamJ;    M«Te™e  Coo*m;    lii.ig™™  AihviafinU  ■FtrnfAr  if  pinttn    D*laMl 
Ci.™n/iMo/ii/mi/i.rr,  tifli-i,,  /  ;  }.P.a.  Famtnimrim^  Arl s/  fAnitilSo^ 
P^:  Bulwer  AiCio-i™/™.,;,  I    W..rJy>,r««w  j  Wlltie  Ainw  0/ aS^h^t  AiZZ 
jl/n/u  ;    RuniBT  OrfHOH  Sai,./,.  ;    Klidon  j'«*iw  ^Z  Anwv  !    tr.    BnitJ'4   f    — 
Uiduina;    WatioKOII   Jm>/,....   fttrM :    VMofk    Prtmratitu    ^  PuHtK 
MuiBliT  BiKgrafiui:  P.  Mc- ..   M/<  c/  ^w/M  j  Ccnii  /fan...  »rtUatm\  . 
magir^  AKfi-xai/^M  i6i»:  I.„-ui..Ci.yyi.  IVAM-flv*rt  W.  t'luj^lOrm ' 
L.  H.  Buckingham,  Boston,  U.S.A.     [1150.] 

W.  W.  Buckland.  m.  Biahopsyaie  Street  Within,  E.C.     [500.] 
Aaxtali  Life  and  DaUkiif  RocAntrr ;  a.aVatx  Rl>tl»riek,  UmiHirit  en  l^na. 

R.  K.  Biichrle,  Lancaster,  Pn.,  U.S.A.     [aaoa] 
Z.  Piko  BxMitum  fa  Saun,-, 

S/ttri;  Calamlal  Keanit  o/Pcn„i 

Camfain  againil  Outbic;  W,    1. 

ScieiKtMiHikly.     (Alio  nilCcIUncuu.  ..,i»  .n>ni  ui 

U.  p.  But],  Hereford,    [isoo.] 

Israeli  Vivian  Grty. 
T.  Bunyan,  The  Tower  of  London.     [800,] 

pBlton  T-nMhwMCamiwni    \.<^titi.\.  B^rtk  Scl,x-h<-/!itall>ui4\  Q^m'i  Rtri 
liontforlkt  Arm>  {iMa). 

Rev.  T.  Burdett,  Rawdon,  Leeds.     [700.] 

R.  Cupsntei  Exptritnte;   l.ady  Hntkcr  A'nu  Zralatai  \    Dnita 
Bsia^t;  Brilannit  Sptcnlitm  ii.'); ;  T.  N.  C'naunI  »/  U'nl  /•Min   _ ._ 
Scim/iJ&M  ;    P.    FIMchor   Pitrf..      '  .  .  r.-.    r  •'/,^al  A/iittllaniei.   SIlM,    t 

Flelcber  CAriifi  Vichvy,  CI-'.    '■     ■-.,•/,:   Urin.lcy  £>u«:u  i- 

Farii ;    Quaria  Emtlcmi  \   Fa   ■  .     -.  . ,  ^    R.  H.  KitimtM 

OrilinalLillm  {E.\\a\. 

Rev.  J.  Y.  Bulk,  CUrksboro'.  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [235.] 

Sucklinc  (Tonb;  Oldham  »Wib. 
Mn-  Burton,  19,  Fasselt  Square,  Dalston,  E.     [550.] 

G.  BrimldT  E'layi ;  Hailsr  Z.  V  Sermont. 
Mil)  E.  F.  Burton,  Carlisle,    [t  1,000.] 

MaundiniUK  rravr/t;  CharlclDn  (TAimi  Giganh-m;  MartlD  ftnlMnl  mtt-yi  T. 
Robinion  Gavel*i-«i:  u.  Dukamiri  {{•aiamlry:_ltas«at  MattlBnitu'i  Spirit  ^t^ 
/.dviiHaleiCDAfcn  jVrKuiWi;  m\tonPir*t/iiaiGmntmmlsfCiriifiCtKreiit.M. 
History  af  Eihaard  II.  \  Fiuhertwrt  .f.-TO'Wf ;  Udall  JmnuM"  AmA*™^"  "^"" 
Cownwirrj  Stow  .Surwi'  0/  Ltndtn  i   Bell  5j.™v  •/  Paftry;  Caipwuc  JA 


Aowp  0/  Lnden  ;  Bdl  5j>n>^  >/  Pafmx  Cupwuc  iikrmcAf\ 
Ira;  Mails  roiKronKi'  Z,iWiv  Liirary;  Staplm«  X<A>ni  •/ Ctoi. 
,^..:  Sduvi  /or  Goat  LiviHf.  Qremll  ffymm;  Ld.  Bimk*  AtHv| 
■r  af  Hamntr;  E.  Tavlor  AcJimr'i  ThmetUck  PkiUtfpky,  S.  Pan^ 
l-alilKal  fiying  fnitcis  ;  Oxford  and  CambrOtw  Snarfmnlt  ilCmaU  A  4>  Tfar 
(E.K.T.S,):  Stubli«^iu/ntrD/-<<HBi;  SmJomnff  Bm^j-ixi  IE.E.T.S.1 ;  FtakavMa 
Pelrahsr;  Kliwaa  Grolcgical  Euvni  Stsaart  Pimlm'  GitiJi;  Sanadara  Uimtimt 
Walm;  Loudon  and  Wife  Ctmt/ett  Gantmtr;  J.  Imiteu  ScAfi  ^  Arti  R.ltanu< 
Guitirapiinie  Wilckti.    (MiKallueoni  and  Daalderata.) 

Misi  L.  A.  Burtt,  Welboume,  Grantham.     [350.] 

Bawdea  Damtnlrv  Book. 
■J.  Butler,  HalliweU  Road,  Bolton.     [400.] 

Pepji  Dimry. 
MUs  M.  J.  Butler,  Rye,  Sonex.    [1800.] 

Rat.  C.  Manhall  Gariinint  -aid  FithtriiA;  AitadMM  AW;  MtJitai  Ttrnttmrnm 
Semrmml;  Salmoa  .fjw/iii  jl&ui'w. 
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Miss  A.  Byington,  StockbridgB,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [2450  ] 

Robl^rtion  SrrmMi ;  Thnreau  Litttrj,  A  Vankei  in  CanaJa.  A  ItWt  tm  fkr  Cinttcrd 
Ki'^r.  Maine  Woedi.  ItaiJlm  ;  WHlppla  CHanuttr  anil  Charyitlfriitir  Aftn  ;  Howclij 
Lndy  0/  Ikt  Areoslmk;  S.  JilfJd  JVirfant;  Ppb  Wirki;  Mn.  Wllitn«y  lr,!,i  Gstd- 
tku-iill.  ICt  Girli,  Palitna  Sl'an^t  OuliMp.  OIker  Girli,  Cai-HwrfAvj,  Rsal  fnik, 
H.lh^rlo.SxthUaHdlmigklM.         '  "* 

A.  Caiand,  Leeuwarden,  Holland.    [1300.] 

(Many  ipecia]  qnautioiii.) 
J.  W.  Caldwell,  Lauren ceburgh.  Dearborn  Co.,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [2400.] 

Kamei  Eltmtnti  0/  Criliciim  ;  Ct^is  Lift  in  Iki  Wi^di ;  Aicbam  SckBlimoiln  ■ 
J.  Kaeeri  CI-ssi  tf  G>«ilf  Lm;  J.  Lanrj  7i«-  Til-Tnlk:  >41«™./b  J/omt.  ijoj ; 
Y.U.Tn,th:z  ,V,»  i'fl,™  e,//  ,S5j  r  T.  Powell  r™  „f  „U  fraA.  ;  B»«™ft  fioolfftit, 
b/  Time :  Blackitone  Commmlarut ;  Ciuh  EhuHu  -.  C.  Wilkmi  Biagva/. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Caley,  353.  West  sist  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.     [150.] 

J.  W.  Draper  litelltcliial  DrotlafvaHl  af  Eurvfc. 
•Mrs.  G.  M.  E.  Campbell,  Peckham.     U™"-I 

Kdws  Tamirlate.  Amii/laui  Slrfmi-IHer.  Fair  Ptnilenf.  Ulriigi ;  ORht  Ortkan  ; 
ntyirBAareHX-Zellf,  G.S,aiibaptiPanifliruse-,  Jbcon  .S>lW,  Li/e  anj  Diatk  :  Pa'lim 

•J.  D.  Campbell,  ag.  Albert  Hall  Mansions,  Kensington  Gore.  S.W.     [190.] 

Hurl  Lellen/rsm  Nertk  sfStstiai-d. 
MissCinn,  Plymouth.    {2500.) 

Hobbei  Cstsidtralisni.Art  of  Hhtl,m€.DiahsHt,Ten  Diai^guc;  Drajlon  P.imi; 

M.  Cann,  Plymouth.     [1650.] 

¥ieicoaCi>Ha«ei.ti/ Mexico :  Gton  CinTeiatim  0/ Pkfiical  Fa-res :  Teaa  AdJtn  I^ 
PFBletlanli ;  K.  Diggt  flTev  OiiPenialory. 

H.  H.  Carlisle  [Mill  HiU  School],  Southampton.     [750.] 

D-Iiruli  CuriasHie-  b/  Lileralfir. 
Prof.  R.  H.  Carothera,  Louisviile,  Kentacky,  U.S.A.    [1900.] 

Pennsylvania  HiilsrlaU  Sociely  Mnu>irt\  B.  Fran  Win  WorM\  K.  G.  Wbilp  Bvtr,. 
Da)  Engtlsk  ;  C.  Muhti  JUatmiiia  CArii/i: 

F.  J.  Carpenter,  Cbicago,  Illinois,  U.S.A.    [loo.] 

Sir  T.  Browne  Ckrlsliat  lU-miis. 
Miss  L.  Carpenter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [150.] 

CoUmiat  Re..^rds  of  Ptnntytvania  (vol.  j). 

J.  P.  Carr,  B.A.,  Westward  Ho  !   Devon.     [400.] 

Bp.  Wauan  Ap^Ugyfar  Biili;  Trracb  Ob  Pa-abUi,  Syntmyms  o/Nmi  Tntamtml. 
Miss  A.  Carter,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [ioo.] 

ColBvial  Rrcordi  „/  Pennsylvanm  [vol.  4). 
Miss  H.  A.  Carter,  Montreal,  Canada. 

hi  Conle  Reli^M  anii  Science. 

J.  H.  Chamberlain,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [60. 

Whitofy  Life  and  Grmik  B/Languag,. 
R.  S.  Chamock,  New  Tbomtoo  Heath,  Surrey.     [140.] 

"The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Cheetham,  Rochester. 


r.  C.  Clirislian,  Rcdgate,  Uppingham.     [450.] 
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E.  R.  Chiistie,  TuoitaU.     [looo.] 

D«kku  ^ V  l™!- 0  ;  ].S~GntaS»irtffitliy. 
P.  Clark,  Unittd  UniTcniiy  Club,  P«U  HtdL     Boa] 

P.  Claike,  Edgbtuton,  Birmin|;huD,     [500.] 

^tJ.Rou/^orti-H'a/Piaiaf. 
Mn.  S.  Clements,  Shoemakertown,  MoDtgomer^,  Ptu,  U.S.A.     [Sock]'   i 

H.  Re6d  Lirtwra  m  EntiaM  Littmlun,  SHfiui  Pub.  Btlt^k  HAtty. 
T.  C.  Oough,  Aapatria,  Carlisle.     [800.] 

Hejwood  Playi  (vol. }}  \  Bnmo  /Vvv  (nl.  j). 
Dr.  T.  M.  Coan,  1 10,  East  56th  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.     [650.] 

J,  Coclcbum,  Pine  Grove,  Selkirk.     [150a] 

Svift  Worb;  Rp.  RemMmPrtvaUTIuiitllit;  Tytiume/itiu mt  Ctmit »/ Sfiaim.  iM 
MiHM>rlm«u^i./s^»(n>V;  DerbtmPAHiai-T*it/ity<  Sa^ttBmtvJ  ArXnjnn 
U.  Cockbuni  Jimmai,  Mtm^riats  nf  Aii  Timi.  Lift  tf  J^tv;  rnadi  »ttmi.i'  u 
PaliHmlsn;  f^Tr,al  Crimiiiat  Ttialt  tj  Sa>lland  ■.  Vvnn^nLilim  HithT^  .•/  »lia&. 
Apt;  ^Xtoa  Arraignmtnlt/Err^;  UmaoB  //.rmaStfaKtu;  lyittheli  AmMiifai 
^LUmlurt.  (M*DT  deudenU  ud  ipKiil  qaoUtioiu.) 
Mrs.  S.  Colenso,  Norwich.    [35%] 

Thackeray  Btmettd, 
Prof.  A.  S.  Cook,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.    [iSoo.] 

tiyKRW  A  mimgityBiiBki;  Emonnn  Hmum  ;  K.Git,j  Botany. 
E.  H.  Cook,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Warwick  Road,  Upper  ChpUw.  [9400.; 

Will  Natanformxtt ;  S.  Hayward  Strmam;  Lynch  S4(/-/mfmiimtmt.  rJkmftOm 
Tritial;  SrtTtAlhaHniia;  S,iW  LaJrCkalir/UId:  bmliv.iicown  BirlaimiiHmt  T^mM 
J.UoniiStrmfHi.    IMiKcllaneoui  quotatioDi.) 

J.  C.  Coombs,  New  Bedford,  Mass,,  U.S.A.     [^50.] 

D.  G.  Miicbell  Snun  Sttria. 
A.  H.  Coombs,  Keyford  School,  Frome.    [750.] 

Aliton  Hiil'iry  s/BurtH- 
Miss  A.  K.  Cooper,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.    [1500.] 

Word.«orth  W«^Hir.  tVkil.  Do,.  SoHM.1,-  Blak.  SoMTJ  *//».«««.. ^.!  CartiM 
Ckarlixm,  /..aug^ml  Addntt  i»66 ;  CJDU(h  Amu :  HtawBisf  Drammbc  I^ta\  Cd» 

Miss  E.  Cooper,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.    [145a] 

Raleigh  Last  Fight  of  RnMgt;  Selden  TaiU-laU;  Chnter  Znv'lMwfrl  ICuil 
Engliik  Langmxri ;  TenBTton  Qnttn  Mary ;  UuliU  Snrtiili  Part: 
Mrs.  Coote,  Andover.    [950.] 

Tullorh  EHglii*  Puritaninm ;  RIacUe  St^p  t/XtlifitM  amd  lift,  Liv  tf  Mc  ^1*. 
laitdi ;  P«rd  IValtr-Jarming ;  ShorthouiB  Jokn  Intlttmi. 
J.  J.  Cope,  10,  Elein  Road,  Muda  Vale,  W.    [1300.] 

FDOte  MawT  of  Garratt;  Court  Martial  an  Sir  9.  Cait;  Salmon  Drrra  iAdicmmi 
Bnmel  i-ift  amlDaUt  of  Bart  Rockalor;  Whillork  Comfltti  Boot  tf  Iradnt  Cd- 
pepper  Bngliik  Piyiiaaa  ;  Untke  Ctargi  afiiut  Wattatt  HaiUatl. 
Miss  E.  A.  Cossins,  Calne.     [750.] 

MJM  Martineiu  Itltatratiimi  of  Potiiml  Ecmomt  (ml.  ■)■ 
Rev.  F.  CountrTOian,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.    [105a] 

Edoardi  Frwdom  of  Will;  IS..  Walpole  CattU  tf  OlmMte;  RlduidaoD  Clarinm\ 
Middleion  Cian. 
•J.  M,  Cowper,  Canterbury.    [35.] 

Pariik  Rtp'ittrj  ^Camttiimy. 


HEAPEB3   AND    BDOKS    READ    TOR   THE    DICTIONARY. 
H,  Cox,  Jesus  Collie,  C«ml)ridge.     [loo.] 


C.  J.  A.  Crawley,  High  School,  Noltingham. 


H.  P.  Croflon,  Manchester.     [1550.] 

Pscock  «,;>™=f. 

W.  E.  Crofts,  BideforJ,  Devon.     [500.] 

M.  Arnold /"wwi;  Jevon. /V,m-.>Crt  ™/ J««<«,  i^iir. 

Re*.  J.  A.  Cross,  4,  Mylne  Street,  Myddelloo  Square,  E.C.     [90.] 

Mangao  Pixms.    (KliscslUTvcout  quolilioai.J 
Miaa  F.  E.  A.  Crosse,  Mount  Edgcumbe,  Guildford.     [400.J 

G,  P.  K.  JamegZ'ani/o:  W.  Col  I  mi  U'^max  im  K'Aili: ;  Lytton  C««>/>ill'ii. 

B.  H.  Cunnington  [Mill  Hill  School],  Devizes.     [14O.] 
Addiion  Dia/ogaa  on  Mtd,h. 

C.  W.  Cunninglon  [Mill  Hill  School],  King's  College,  I^ndon.     [500.] 

Mrs.  G.  Curgenven,  113,  Inverness  Terrace,  Hyde  P.irk,  W.     [200.] 

Fortnum  .Mahlica. 
Miss  Curgenven,  It,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  HyJe  Parle,  W.      [400  ] 

Nichol  Ankiltcturt  o/lht  Hravrni:  J.  R.  Gr«m  Rtadintifn<m  P-stitk  Hishr,. 
Miss  R.  Curgenven,  11,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  W.    [«w.] 

Dowden  Skaliipt't  Prinur. 
Miss  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye,  Susfex.     [900.] 

Miss  B.  C.  Curteis,  Lcasam,  Rye.     [150.] 

SingprV/iJA.^  o/Plnyiag  CarJs. 
F.  Curteis,  Leasam,  Rye.      [200.] 

O,  Walter  Educalina. 
H.  B.  Curwei.  [Mill  HHI  School],  Wcstridgc,  Hnnipsiead,  N.W.     [iSo.] 

Harbam  Ingoldsby  Ltgtndt. 
Lady  Elizabeth  Cust,  13,  Ecclealon  Square,  S.W.      [130.] 

Kymer  I'adera  (Englilh  pans}. 

R.  N.  Cust,  64,  St.  Geoi^e's  Square,  S.W.    [600,] 

Kunyan  Wu/r  JKa/-:  Hakloyt  Vayof^;  Hf b*r /Vw. 
E.  Dakin,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [150.] 

T.  R.  Dallmeyer  [Mill  Hill  School],  HompsteaJ  Heath,  N.W.     [800.] 
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•R.  Danki,  Che»lnul  Wdk,  Worce««r.     [130.] 
Butler  Rimaim. 


Rev.  A.  Davies,  Coombe  Road,  Soath  CrojdOD.     [l6sa] 
UlLmu  LaliM  CkriiliaMilj. 

B.  Dawson,  The  Mount,  Hampstead.     [3001] 
Gluditmis  Hitmrric  Sjmtknmam. 

Mt>.  T.  F.  C.  Demaresl,  PasMic,  Newjenqr,  U.S.A.     [6a] 

J.  BurtlMt  Mtxicai  SeuH-fyrf. 
Miu  De  Nnorp,  Clevedon  Hall,  Somerset     [450.] 

Duka  of  AriyLl  SrifK  ef  Lata;  Chalmen  CantHtHHeH  t/Um. 
J.  H.  Dvwhunt  [Mill  Hill  School],  Skipton,  Vorks.    [4aa] 

Sir  J.  Uencbel  PofuJar  Lttlwra. 
H.  Dixon,  134.  De  Beauvoir  Road,  N.     [1500.] 

C.faxtafoii  S^miciiB/Chrui;  Scott  Pdtmi,  Lm4r  rf  IIU  LaJf. 

C.  E.  Doble,  M.A.,  Oirord.    [3700.] 

V.GnriWc  Lift  of  Sidney;  UMwrW  Bntf  KtUHBrn;  Crmi^KUimcitfScAmMttMt 
(Riciud):  V\ot Ox fanilUrt.SI,^ffim^tkirt^  aa.ic>iCill*ciim^CmrinMm.      ^^ 

Mn.  DobsoD,  South  Shieidi.     [500.] 

Mirlin  (pt.  I.  E.E.T.S.}. 
T.  Dobson,  South  Shields,     [iioo.] 

De  Foe  Mitt  FlanJtn,  Ca*fain  SinrltitH,  Enftiih  TmAtmim,  Hnt-t  ^  Dmi 

W.  Doig,  Broomhall,  Sheffield.    [350.] 

CoiifT«va  Ptajs^ 
■W.  Dou^as,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  PiimroM  HUL     [33,1x0.] 
Tennnan  Laotr's  TaUi  Miu  Rraddoa  Lady  AuM-.-^  Sr,f,l.  Hn-t  Dfmimw3IKi 
•nra  Fhrd:  Scirtt  IVoodi/xi;  Mn.  WooJ  (TAn^H/Mjrr ;   Mvkbam  MSB 
■~m/rni  Ammai;   JnhnMoa  4frita\  f,  Mom 


.ilralatia;  Batea  Ctnlral  Amurm:    Inhnatoa  .f/WMi  ..  . 
;    Bai3aB_^.™i    Prot.  OtttnCtif:    1 


t  Mc/JU;    Nans  T^w*  A 

Tynd.ll -'    '■-■■ ""'■     »— — 

/V"™'  --      .... 

TluIfiO^lmm-.yfT^tM  Li/t^JHtki  Staj.V/h^-neiiJnJu'tir         '  "     ' 


mrd  ' 


WiiiFtmim:  Wraull  Lift  in  Ikt  .Smi  Wlld^wlf /i^/ila/wii  •>/ Iht  Cwwattr 
nter  Drgnwalien  ;  Ovea  SirUlaa  «/  7M.*  ;  PitmrKB  Xdmletyi  OnvllM 
v:  WilHD  Farming;  Ko.coe  C/umiitfy;  Danrin  Vnwwi.i'f  of  PShOi  Vmat 

AmilSieih;  OuTncT  C-rmftraf  Oiifrmiat^ ;  It.  Lommtti  Na/„nsri-ikM 

V.  HakBwell  C(W<»t  /"^  .!c*»/i;  J.  Youac  Cemmic  Art;  B.  Richatdasn  Oiamsn  « 
J/ufli-nr  t(/*;  Le  Conte  -«iw«i.i.r  Cti<m :  UuKna  ftnt.i*  Animalt  BrMieli  StdiS 
i^Arl,  J^maliVtmi  Oa  lannarr;  MitnSbiHiHlary  Aaatim^,  Ciii\  HlAolM 
ZBotagy,  PalaimliilBCY;   Halme  IfiZ/ AA«n ;   i.   Uell    Ctsmtantr'i   CtrntrnwOh 

Jar;  5e^1«  0«.™»  7--«*«  ;    Knilock  C««w'  .M.d^.:lW. ;   G.o«  fl.™.«  ' 

Urinary  Orram;  Clatli  Fa*  aSrr //.mni'i  Zaatofy;  W-.t.^,..   "-«.>    ■'  1'./.-.v- 

Le|[|rA'.EriIIol<fen //•■■UK  I7>lWJ^;  A.HaailltoB    \  1  .1     , 

i>unu«:  WaltOB  Dittatt  »f  Ihm  Eyt\  Fuller  ^im 

ofSarttry;  Buraell  £ar-i  iOon  Pmttia  a/ MtJicin, 

Urinary  Orxam  ;    EUaneR  /{iii'rHi/  C^ln-  '  -  -       - 

Pafluitefy  a?  tkt  Urint ;  Harlejr  Maltri*  . 

Aniamt;  %a\\<l,Glancama;  Fowtm  CJktmi 

HatKnlicn  /)«««.  ^  /**  ^fctonaw  i  Joa 

ThampiiHi  Oiitaui  cfPmUU. 

J.  J.  Dow,  Fanibautt,  MinneKta,  U.S.A.     [itoa] 
bvratXHiittry^OvnTimt;  tr.  Eratmm'  Mtrim  Bmtmium. 
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Mrs.  Dowden,  Rathmines,  Dublin.     [43"-] 

M.  Alnold  PacBis. 

Sylvan  Drey,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [170.] 

Prof.  T.  M.  Drown,  Lafaycite  Collefie.  Eailon,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [iSoo,] 

Miss  E,  Druitt,  8,  Siralhmore  Gardens,  Kenaiogton,  W.     [500.] 

Sir  T.  Brewne  Hydriolafkia. 
Miss  K.  Druitt,  8,  Stralhmore  Gardens,  W.     [z6oo.] 

Plajford  Skillo/Mmick  \  lliotU}  I^lmJuciian  lo  Miaickr ;  Walsj  Piutmi  S-  /1>mi.j. 

E.  Dmitl,  Christchurch,  Hants.     [3700.] 

H.  C.  Drury  [Mill  Hill  School],  Lower  Mount  Street,  Dublin.     [looo.] 

Lidy  Hexhen  HSinrr-i  JtouiJ  tir  It'orM;  F.  SteyBBton  Muxipm  J^lWdil. 

Alex.  Duane,  Tompkinsville,  Slalen  IsUnd.  U.S.A.  [aoo.] 
Hiwtbome  Fn-,^A  a^-d UaliaK  Jciam^i;  J.  Keii:  Euays  «i  Anitmtl  CEamtMy. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Dukes,  41,  Bamsbury  Street,  Islington.  [350.] 
Owen  Afiad  0/  God,  Heh  Spirit. 

A.  B.  C.  Dunbar,  41,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

EccAiiaiticaiwordi/nrnvarKHIinurra. 

T.  Duncan  [Mill  Hill  School],  Grove  Hill,  Olley.  York-shire.     [»S0.1 

M.  Davies  Uit/rfkaOox  Lsmion. 

■D,  Durell,  2,  Paper  Buildings,  Temple,  E.G.     [450,] 

lAaWea^  Rabtlaii;  Barroo  i-crnoni. 

C.  E.  Edmunds,  Lewisburg,  Union  Co,.  Fa.,  U.S.A.     [300.] 

T.  NorlDD  CalvMs  fmlilute,. 
A.  Edwards,  Chapmansford,  Whilchnrch,  Hants.     [500.] 

"WiMarHusiand-y;  Dalrjoipln  Truvtls  in  Spam. 
C.  P.  Edwards,  I,  Sidney  Villas.  Elliott  Road,  Turnham  Green.     [550.] 

VrerTainGcicralSklhk»/£Mrxiiliitf/uhTy:  E.  ]nri;iB  Diici>i,rzg  c/ ATatimi  SatAa : 
GoldiiDith  Utau  Nash  1  Kuttei  Fontktll:  M.  Conoa;  Pilgrimagt  Earlkward. 
P.  Edwards  [Mill  Hill  School],  Rochester,     [Soo.] 

<Fron>.ariau.n>ur<;».) 
'Miss  Eisdelt,  Colchester,     [sooo.] 

Morrii  EariMy  Paradia:  Ruikia  Unto  Ikii  Lail,  Stsamt  and  Lilia.  Qiuen  e/ Ike 
Air.  Ethics  a/ til  Dusl.  Lcctum  o»  Art;  H.  Mscmillu  Tnu,  Vine,  Bililr  Ttachinin  in 
Nnlurf.  Trench  Ledum  m  /*r  Miracta;  Juo  In«Jo«  Pprmr-.  Llndley  Nalurvl 
S-rstem  ,>/ Ho/aur ;  E.  Irnng  Satyfon  and  Infiiihly:  Cavietc  Privntr  Cirrtifondencr : 
Koticru  C/aviiSiilitmm;  Oiiier  B/trntntary  Solany. 

Miss  C.  Ellis,  Belgrave,  Leicester.     [looo.] 

Kiit,yinHolyCitiii  St«te  Tallir;  Additan  SaiamBnit,  Poemj. 
Atlss  G.  Ellis,  Stonel«igh,  Uicester.     [1  lo.] 

Adam  Smith  Wm//*  0/ Natims. 
Miss  M.  Ellis,  Belgrave,  Leicester.    [150.] 

r.  Ell  wood  Autabiogtaphy. 

F.  T.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.    [5800  ] 

RoECrsA'aanan:   Ckrvfiictn  VitoduHimt  nm ;   Pctci  Pindar  Worki. 
laneuui  quotation*.) 
Mrs.  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Wellington,  Sotnerset.     [5600.I 

Q7^ifPn,«ilii^Ckriitianity\  '^\iai:\i!Tt.3 Nmainit ;  SiicWf Ciii/iialu 
AH,.,cal  Hislorji;  Ciitia  Nartli  Anuhean  Indiam ;  Cewpn /Wm. 
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Miss  F.  El  worthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.    [125a] 

Mrs.  Jameaon  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  Legends  of  MomtuHc  OnAit, 
Pursuit  0/  Holiness, 

Miss  M.  El  worthy,  Wellington,  Somerset.    [250.] 
Rouse  Heavenly  Uniz*ersity. 

Talfourd  Ely,  10,  Eldon  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 
Johnson  Rasselas. 

Rev.  C.  F.  England,  Beeston  Hill,  Leeds.    [400.] 

H.  Reynolds  John  ike  Baptist. 

A.  Erlebach,  B.A.,  Laurel  Cottage,  Mill  Hill.    [3300] 

R.  Burton  Gorilla- Land  \  F^Iack  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Pkaeion,  Primetst  0/ TkidiX 
Carlyle  Frederic  the  Great ;  ttlickling  Homilies  (E.E.T.S.). 

H.  A.  Erlebach,  B.A.,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.    [2500.] 

Pai^c  Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology-,  Rutley  Study  of  Rocks ;  Haxley  AnmUm^  ^ 
Invertebrate  Animals  \  Journal  of  Linruean  Society  \  Nature,    (Miscellanaoua.) 

•Rev.  D.  Silvan  Evans,  Llanwrin,  Machynlleth. 
Hakluyt  Voyages  (vol.  i) ;  R.  Lcstrange  Quevedo, 

Herbert  A.  Evans,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.    [200a] 

C.  Anstey  Neva  Bath  Guide  \  Faruqh.ir  Beaux*  Stratagem \  TyVr^rf  Ufaelawt  jPickit\ 
Etheredf^u  Man  of  Mode\  B.  Jonson  /  oipone.  Silent  Woman,  Alckemsst,  Even  Man  m 
his  Humour,  Bartholomero  Fair,  Sad  Shepherd,  Staple  of  News ;  Beaumont  and  FJetcbv 
Plays,  Scornful  Lady ;  Fletcher  M,  Thomas ;   Fletcher  and  Masunger  Eider  Bw9iker\ 

Connoisseur, 

IL  B.  Evans  [Mill  Hill  School],  TyndaU's  Park,  Bristol.     [200.] 

Rarhara  Ingoldsby  Legends. 

Miss  Ewen,  Eccleston,  Chester.    [850.] 
Miss  Yonge  Cameos ;  W.  Irving  Bracebridge  Hall, 

J.  E.  Ewen,  Eccleston,  Chester.     [150.] 

Bunyan  Grace  Abounding. 

W.  E.  Fales,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A.     [2$.] 
Kent  Commentaries. 

C.  J.  Farr,  Broadchalke,  Salisbury.     [2500.] 

E  Vi^ox  Priesthood',  Brewster  J/c^nr  Worlds  than  One;  H.  "Kown  Eelifa* of  fimiihl 
J.  Parker  Paraclete',  Bryce  Hoi v Roman  Empire;  M'Cosh  Divine Govemfmeni\  Lockycr 

Astronomy,  Qdikxe  Physical  Geography,    (Desiderata.) 

Miss  E.  M.  Farrand,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A.     [240.] 

Josselyn  Nrw  Entcland  Rarities,  New  England  Voyages',  Anne  Bradstreet  Amwt; 
Pcnhallow  Indian  Wars  ;  Journal  of  the  Pilgrims, 

Miss  E.  A.  Fawsett,  Baumber.    [750.] 
Prescott  Philip  //. 

Rev.  A.  p.  Fayers,  Yeadon,  Leeds.     [3000.] 

Pope  Essay  on  Afan,  Aforal  Essays,  Sappho,  January  and  M<ny,  Durseteid,  Leiier9\ 
Sherlock  Discourses',  Hamilton  BertholleVs  Art  of  Dyeing',  Colquhoun  Commerce  ami 
Police  of  River  Thames',  Addison  Cato,  The  Drummer;  Coleridge  Shakespeare  Noi€9\ 
Chalmers  Evidences. 

G.  L.  Fenwick,  Chester.     [22cx>.] 
Thomas  Poems ;  Byron  Plays ;  Goldsmith  Deserted  Village, 

Miss  Ferguson,  Ilkley,  Leeds.     [820.] 
Stanley  Jewish  Church, 

D.  Ferguson,  Colombo,  Ceylon.    [550.] 

Knox  Historical  Narration  of  Ceylon ;  G.  Macdonald  Poems ;  E.  Arnold  Light  ofAain, 

R.  F.  Ferguson,  9,  Alexandra  Road,  South  Hampstead,  N.W.    [500] 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  Works;  Morley  Critical  Miscellanies, 
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E.  C.  Feraan,  78,  Gower  Slre«,  W.C.    [950.] 

W.Collin. /"^wj;  Lota  Lanidownf  flw™ ;  l-BcStJ  Sarvfi  in  itik  Ctnlury. 

Mra.  B.  Petrey,  55,  Inverness  Terrace,  W.    [500.] 

Miss  H.  Field,  58,  Grosvenor  Road,  Canoobury,  N.     [1150.] 

Kingiler.VunUirfiii:  MA\,on  Dialogue  m  MtAili :  Siilmi  S,w.«iil  Hi^l. 
Aliss  Margaret  Field,  Rownton,  NoithallerCon.    1150,] 

Gi«irryJrs\E..S..T^.). 

A.  H.  Fison,  SL  Clera,  Sevenoalis.     IBoo.] 
Lyall  PrtHci fUi  of  Gtahgy. 

a  Park,  N.W.     [soo.] 

H.  M,  Fiti-Gibboo,  M.A..  Dublin,    fisoo.) 

Hermo<,ePMyi(roh'):  Kinglako  Cfi-HM;  Clety  A/Zhdt  rarf/ci ;  Wtbb  fiiaf:  Fifp- 
Scnlmrr'i  ,\f„gaxi>it ;  Ford  Bntin  Heart. 
Miss  E.  FiU-RandoIph,  36,  West  jgilv  Street,  New  Vork  City,  U.S.A.    [550.] 

HimctUlnlnltllictiial  Lift:  K.y.linnAJJ'idrm. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Fleay,  M.A.,  33,  Avootlaie  Square,  S.E. 

Beaumant  and  Fletcher  Playi. 
W.  H.  Fleclter,  Eastbourne.     [150.] 

Carljls  Sartor  Rria^u!. 

A.  E.  Fletcher  [Mill  Hill  School],  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool.     [500,] 

OlclLcm  IficliBlai  Kicklfiy,  Da^d  CfifftrfitlJ;  MUj  Muiocb  Jd*™  lialijax:  Lylloil 

Rev.  C.  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Earls  Croome,  Oxford.    [550.) 

JohmoiiZ,/iV«lvoli.  luid.). 
W.  Floyd,  Birmingham.    [850.] 

Johnian  Ramitcr. 
G.  E.  Foster,  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.    [50.] 

W.  R.  Alger  Doctri^  sfFuiurr  Li/e. 

J.  H.  Foster,  Portsmonth.  New  Haven,  U.S.A.    [150] 

Tbalcher  .miliary  J^fr-ial;  Goldirailh  Natwl  HMory. 
Miss  M.  A.  Foster,  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.     [435.] 

ApplHon  Jenninij;  GnldimiUi  A'aiWrn/ //tibry. 

Mrs.  Fowie,  Milveitoa,  Somerset.     [750-] 

ixouLattMiaslTrl;  iirXp,  Social  Prasuri. 

Rev.  J.  F,  Fowler,  M.A.,  Durham.     [615.] 
RipoH  Chnpu,  Act!  (.SoUM.) :  Nr^miKittr  CaHnlaria  ISurltei)  i   Memiri-ls  -/ 

W.  W.  Fowler,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     {900.] 

Beau  moil  t  ud  FleCcber  Playi. 
Miss  A.  Foxall,  Edgbaston,  Birmiogham.      [II.IJO.J 

Joinni  Bsillie  Poemi;  Carlfle  Pait  and  Prtsi-I.  MiKtllania;  Hn.  Browdnr 
Poems ;  SrnH  Anlifuary  Goldtmilh  Playi :  Whew»ll  tfritory  ef  Indm^iv  Seitnea  1 
Cowper  OrfHMj';  i.yA\  EirmrHli sf  Gettlogy  \  W.  Smith  Stntfaijtnlififd;  Miandnll 

itislory  oj  Dngi--Zf^iA\  Fragment!  of  Sdr,.ct  :   JjiiDM  I.  CaHHlrr-lla..-      -      -     ' 
r«nf>s!ion  iSjS;  iaaana  ArtkilictHrc;  n.Gaiitc  Pmgrtu  unit  Pncrfy; 
lielha/ Chart:!,. 

F.  Franke,  Halle  s.  Snale.     [750] 
llacCorroac  Aulisrflic  S-i^fry ;  Earls  Pkiloloiy  a/ Engliik  Tsngar. 
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P.  F.  Franlcland,  14,  Lancaster  Gate,  W.    [50.] 
Huxley  Hume, 

J.  H.  French,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.    [180.] 

Farrar  Silence  and  Voices  of  God, 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Fumess,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.    [lOO.] 
Mrs.  Inchbald  Simple  Story, 

•F.  J.  Fumivall.  M.A,  3,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W.     [Sty 
15,000  or  20,000.] 


Paynell  Salerne  Regimen  ;  Order  of  Hospitals ;   Steuart  Planter**  Gusde ;   G, 

Laboratory',  Children  Chemical  Analysis;  K.  ^^meioji  Mineralogy  \  Kirwan  G^olmpkmt 
/Csiays;  I'mison  ScAtwl  of  A  rt ;  Loudon  and  Wise  Complete  Gardener  \  Beddoes  If^Snif ; 
Stocqucler  British  India.  (Several  thousands  of  select  qaotations  and  cuttings  froB 
newspapers  ;  as  well  as  many  special  quotations  searched  for  at  British  Mnsenm.) 

Rev.  W.  S.  Gandy,  Holy  Cross,  Norwich.     [1250.] 

T.  Rurroufj^hes  Exposition  of  Hosea  ;   Preston  New  Covenant ^  Breastpiaie  €tf  FmUh  \ 
Holton  Instrttctions  Jor  Comfort  of  Afflicted  Consciences ;  H.  Smith  Senmomt, 

Miss  F.  A.  Garland,  Bowness,  Windermere.     [300.] 
Four  Supplications  (E.E.T.S.) ;  F.  Conder  Tent-Life  in  Palestine. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Gamett,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [looo.] 
Gower  Confessio  A  mantis. 

Rev.  T.  Gasquoine,  Preswylfa,  Llandudno.     [3750.] 

H.  Spencer  First  Principles  \  J.   Gilbert  Christian  Atonement  \   Fuller  //afy  mmd 
Profane  State. 

A.  E.  Gatward  [Mill  Hill  School],  Bancroft,  Hitchin.     [looa] 
Dickens  Mutual  Friend  ;  Macaulay  Milton^  Machiavelli. 

Miss  E.  B.  Geach,  43,  Thurloe  Square,  S.W.     [800.] 

T.  Sheridan  Persius ;  Earl  of  Roscommon  Essay  on  Translated  Verse ;  A.  Philips 
Pastorals  I  j)ryden  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  Medal ;  Sir  J.  Beaumont  Boswerih^FieUx 
Denham  Cooper  s  Hill. 

•H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree.     [2850.] 

N.  Love  Bonax'eni tiro's  Speculum  \  Life  of  St,  Kathertnci  Richardson  Pameles\  B. 
Ward  Vtilgus  Britannicus\  Hylton  Scala  Perfect  ion  is  \  Markham  Cavallarie,  (A  £sr 
larf^er  number  in  former  times.)    Also  special  quotations  contributed  to  the  proofs. 

Rev.  K.  F.  Gibbs,  4,  Duke  Street,  Portland  Place,  W.     [isa] 
Golding  tr.  Heminge^s  Postill, 

*Vicary  Gibbs,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [iioo.] 

Whittinton  Vulgaria  ;  Sheridan  Plays ;  Goldsmith  Plays ;  Smollett  Roderick  JRtutdtmt ; 
De  Quincey  Ctesars  ;  Macaulay  Miscellaneous  Writings ;  H.  Walpole  Historic  Doubit : 
W .  Parry  Travels  of  Sir  A .  Sherley ;  T.  Stanley  Poems ;  Fuller  Cood  Thoughts  in  Bam 
TimeSf  etc.,  JVounded  Conscience. 

Mrs.  H.  Giffard,  75,  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.     [800.] 
Richardson  Sir  C.  Grandison  ;  Watson  History  of  Philip  II. 

Miss  Giffard,  Gothic  Lodge,  Leatherhead.     [2900.] 

Southey  Doctor :  Withers  Juvenilia ;  Shaksperc  Sonnets ;  Tilney  Locrine ;  Lamdem 
Prodigal^  1605;  Koy>i\ey  Birth  of  Merlin  \  Yorkshire  Tragedy  i6o8;  Edward  III.  \^i^\ 
Life  of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  xtoz  ;  Harleian  Miscellany  (vol.  2). 

Rev.  J.  M.  Gillington,  Brookwood,  Woking.     [1000.] 
T.  Norton  Calvin's  Institutes. 

Miss  Goodier,  Wilmslow,  Manchester,     [icoo.] 
Myers  Catholic  Thoughts, 

Miss  B.  M.  Goodier,  Wilmslow,  Manchester.     [950.] 

Miss  Martlneau  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy  {yo\.  3);  De  Qyxxnccy  Spanish  Mili^ 
tary  Nun ;  TroUope  Orley  Farm, 
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J.  S.  Goodman  [Mil]  HiU  School],  West  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.     [150.] 

E.  E.  Goodrich,  Via  Magenia,  Florence.     [275,] 

W.  Vi.StoiyJioiaii-/l-ma;  Biui  H«tB  »>r*i ;  Hawthorne  Tmrnfyrmalipn. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Gortori,  Fayetie»ille,  Arkansas,  U.S.A.     [iSoo,] 

J.  G.  HollaFid  Hufury  0/  Wal  Jfastadkmttti,  Ba^  Fal/k.  nuin^fs  Lilltn.  Quid 
Poil,  Misx  Gilbirf.  Cintr.  i«io«  in  Lift.  L,ll.n  I,  Ihf  7on««,  Plain  Talk.  3fariU 
Propkliy,  Artkur  BoHHi<,i,tU,  .tfi^trr.!  i./ l»e  Mam,.  Scv,«  Oat,. 

Miss  Grahttm,  Orniiston,  Hawick.     [lOOo]. 
O.W.HilmaA^'locra/. 

Miss  J.  Graham,  Lowood,  Mill  Hill.     [:so.] 


G.  C.  Graves,  SoathamplOQ.      [750.] 

J.  A.  Graves,  Ph.D.,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.      [150.] 
Wiilij  Ptnallinsi  ij.  lii,  M'flj,. 

C.  Gray.  Draxmont,  Wimbledon  Hill,  S.W.    [17,000.] 

Marcyat  Jmut  Pailkfi.1.  Midikifmait  Easy,  y^^hrl  in  SiawrA  0/  a  Falktr ;  Nivnm. 
Lamts  ExIinctfiK:  Abcincthv  Surrical  Obscrvaiiiml  ;  Lever  Jack  Hiarim;  Miu 
M»nineta  /ll>,i/nt/i<mt^  Pa/Mal  S<:<mamy  in},  i);  Froude  C«m<-;  Ijird  Krourham 

Ai/a/e;    KinJiif/'J/Jfat^;    ijiae  A ni^n  JVigkh-.    P.  Nicholton  PratliLSI  BuHJrr; 
Huiwcir  JpkiHBn:    AddiiDn  aod  Sleelo  Sptclatia:   Taiirr;    R.  DjLnii  StAin  Ike  Mast; 
Pkilusiipkical  Tntnmetiom  o/RtyalSxiiO  V>  voli.).    (Many  ipacial  qaotationi.) 
N[rs.  Gray,  DrajEmont,  Wimbletloii  Hill,  S.W.     [1300.] 

iei. 'Viy\ot  Gnat  Eirmflar;  Addison  Kod  Suele  .S>k/uA"-. 

G.  J.  Gray,  ;,  Dowmng  Place,  Cambridge.     [1600.] 

liarnet  li if kti  0/ PriKcri:    RiUcigb  MakuKKl;    ViOkmi  Ma/klmati>a/ Jfafict  ;    L. 
Wurni  air  oj  Lijc;  J.  Webiler  Mtluihgrafkm. 
Miss  E.  Green,  Leicester.      [1200.] 

Campbell /^«j:RQberIK)af*a.-|WKl  Vi^t^NalHtalThtol„gy,Ckri!lia« Et'iditta. 

Miss  St.  S.  Green,  Leicester,     [aoo.] 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Green,  Oxford.     [1600.] 

.Mii3Maitineiii^iiA.»>D//fcrtK*;  CoQ«Kblei-,.««r/j ;  Yl^tntm  England. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill,  Hastings.     [90.] 

•Rev.  W.  Gr^or,  M.A.,  Pitaligo,  FraserbuiBh.     [Soo.] 

T  ■itavt  Bilgikt  Pi^in,:  Trial  «/ Ikt  Etgicida  i«a\  C.  TMe  Iliila^yif  Rtlisi-m: 
Imlneliam/or  Oratory  1659. 

C.  F.  Greig,  Lasness  Heath,  Kent,     [iioo.] 

DLioa  Two  Quifns;liil,\oagaCamtoz;Siima>ui4's  Hilforyc/  Ikt  Italian  RefHtliin. 

•Robert  W.  Griffith,  Llandaff.     [SSO-] 

A^\,imSck^lsma,l'r,  T«.,ofkil<a;  Utij^B /filler,  0/ Jnttilniiami. 
S.  Griffith,  Henbury,  Bristol.     [750] 

Sanderson  Tt^I^,  Srrynnns :  C™fO'*<  (E.E.T.S.). 
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W.  GrifTiths,  Retjent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [lOO.] 

Huxley  Cray-Jish, 

•Leo  n.  Grindon,  Manchester.     [650.] 
Lyte  Dodo€Hs\  Grindon  Life. 

Rev.  G.  Gunn,  Stichill,  Kelso.     [900.] 
Maine  History  of  Inst  if  ui ions  \  Academy  i88o-8x. 

Miss  Gunning  ;  see  Miss  J.  E.  Wilkinson. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Haffer,  Wrexham.     [850.] 

Westcott  Study  of  tlw  Gospels',   R.  W.  Dale  Atonement \   H.  Rogers 
Origin  of  Bible  ;  E.  White  Ltfe  in  Christ, 

Miss  Ilaig,  Blairhill,  Rumbling  Bridge,  Stirling.     [lioo.] 


Africa;    R.  1..  Stevenson  I'iri^inibus  Puerisque\   H.  ^^nCKi Soctoloigy \  P.  Gt^^Actrnt 

the  Zodiac'^  ^\iixx\%  Jason.    \i\Iisccllancous) 

A.  Hailstone,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.     [2250.] 

Sir  H.  U^yy  Agricultnra/  C'/icmistry\  Rentham  Principles  of  Mora/s  and  £.egitiai£om\ 
Scott  Alarm  ion  iColtiTidfie  Ant  ii'nt  A/a  rifirr;  Joye  Apology  to  Tindale\  Strype  Eecim^ 
siastical  Afcmorials,     (Some  misLcllancuus  quotations.) 

S.  Hales,  Liverpool.     [250.] 
Emerson  Works, 

•Fitzedward  Hall,  Marlesford,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk.     [i20al 

Har^rave  Sermon  ;  Various  Sermons  ;  Gaule  A/ag-astn>-mancer  \  F.  E.  Paiprt  Ov/r/^ 
Owlstone.    (Many  very  valuable  desiderata  contributed  after  reading  the  proofii.) 

H.  F.  Hall,  Liverpool.     [2050.  J 
Ormerod  Cheshire ;  Mateer  Travancore.    (Miscellaneous  quotations  firom  ma^axiaes.) 

Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.     [50.] 
(Miscellaneous  quotations.) 

J.  Haltridge,  Brentwood.     [400.] 
Robertson  Sermons. 

J.  M.  Hamilton,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [350.] 
Murchison  Silurian  System. 

Miss  Hardcastle,  59,  Longton  Grove,  Sydenham.     [looo.] 

C.  Hrontt*  A't^v/r ;  Helps  Friends  in  Council  \  Robertson  Sermon*  \  Dircks  Marqutt 

of  Worcester \  J.  Hrown  florae  Subseciine. 

Mrs.  E.  Harding,  King's  Heath,  Birmingham.     [2230.] 

Mrs.  Drowning  Creek  Christian  Poets;  Reid  Intellectual  Pinvers  ;  Faraday  Chetnical 
Manipulation'.  Le^os  History  of  Philosophy  \  Heckford  ^aM^>t ;  KngeiiA/MsicofAfteiettf 
dVatiims;  IVirch  Ancient  Pottery  i  King  Antique  Gems;  Maskell /cvrw ;  Pollen /I mcmw/ 
and  Alodern  Furniture. 

C.  F.  Hardy,  South  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.     [2900.] 

Lingard  AnglifSaxon  Church  ;  Fielding  Tom  Jones  \  G.  Colman  Broad  Grin*  ;  Marq. 
Worcester  Century  of  Inventions^  Stupendious  Water  Engine;  G.  Dubourg  Violin; 
W.  S.  Gilbert  Patience;  Ilarleian  Atiscellany  (vol.  5). 

Rev.  C.  Hargrove,  M.A.,  Leeds.     [900.] 

Milton  Prose  Tracts. 

Rev.  J.  Hargrove,  Harpenden,  St.  Albans.     [30.] 

Locke  Considerations  of  loTvering  Interest. 

J.  C.  Harris,  Vernango,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [500.] 
B.  Taylor  Poems. 
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G.  IlarrUon,  Mancliest«r.     [1600.] 

Koraee  SraiTh  Ttnl>amfet\Vnii.'^^»m'chrM,nitT  North. 

Mws  Hartley,  40,  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [asoo.] 

J.  H.  NowniBnAi™r*ia/Jr™i»«;Cjrlv1«Z,ai'frr-^V/^'">*^''iKingUklCr(iWJi 
Rr^nit^r  Popular  Magnttiim  ;  faradBf  Ponei  s/A'a/urr  ;  Gslkis  Hiitnry  lija  BouliUr; 

A.  J.  Harvey,  Mount  Grove,  Greenhill  Road,  Hnmpstead.    [90a] 

HiMej  Obnrvaliont  im  Man. 

Mis3  S.  Harvey,  Sefton  Park,  liverpool.     [650.] 

R.  Prd<:tt;r  (Uarry  CdTDwall)  Worki  \  AjchuD  Text^kilHi. 
Mrs.  Ilaslam,  Ripon.    [1250.] 

Iifiu  MiitiDeBU  Illmtralioiu  a/  Paliiicat  Ecmim/  (vol.  61 ;    Mill  Lo^i  1   Jevotii 

£.  L.  Hiwkins,  M.A.,  Oxford,    [aso-l 

Uysloryt  of  King  Artlair  (Copland). 

A.  E.  Hayward  [Mill  Hill  School],  Colcheiler.     [Boo.] 

Dr.  J.  B.  Hellier,  Leeds.     [350.] 

Smellie  Midai/tiy. 
Prof.  H.  R.  Hrlwich,  Oberdobling,  Vienna,  Auatria.     [33,700.] 

DrsimcKoH  0/  r7Tnm.?..T.&.);  Trimily  Cnltifr  ffBiHitia{R.&.T.fi.):  Cuton  Olas- 
ii<i«g  of  Go£t  Chyldtm.  Ordn  of  CkviKilry,  «»«*-*«,  SI.  Wmtfrydt.  Cktmicin  </ 
£«xlKta:  LydMlo  Pt/inrMw  y '*'■*"■"">  i  TrmVa  BarlAolomaiuD,Profriilaliiux 
RrruKi;  Symanii  Grat  PmIi  ;  CunorJlf,iiJf(E.E.T.!i.). 

T.  Henderson,  M.A.,  Connty  School,  Bedford.     [15,000.] 


I 


'iwipit,  Roman  ffttailK.  Hitiory  cfSomi;  Tt^diJl  MountainrrnHs : 
J.  S.  Om™  Wellnitt  biifalcka;  Sctim  Lawi  0/ SKglanJi  Mm.  C.  Clarki  5*fl*.iUr< 
C,tonu-/Ai;  RUckie  Siff-Culian,  Study  of  LangKUn,  Asckyli.t\  R.  L.  IJiptcnioa 
TrofrU  in  Cmnnn;  Farrar  Martbere^  Serawm;  Tht  CMOr^im;  IjuglaDd  P^n 
I'Immma;  Miu  Rrouihtaii  Siiond  ThougkU;  Un.  RIddell  Alim^  Siafi-iim  ;  U. 
MFredilh  Btaurknmfi  Carter,  Egoiit;  Mn.  OllphanI  Carita-.  Swiaburne  S/akiftn\ 
~H.  Janici,  jua.  Eunitaxi;  J.  Hallon  Vuttry  af  Papiia;  Blac/HeaaJ'i  AfagBiiue:  W. 
Viatloa //uiorrafXomi:  Goii  Cilattiat  Bodits;  K.  Wliitbonnie  iVr^^ivwy/Wi  L. 
Lloyd  Conftnuce  on  Dii-m  Lam, :  S'itrtogruiai*  i6n :  Sir  E.  Dcnrig  Sfirecin  » 
Rfligion  ;  UUcrkiDDre  iViKtf  Arthur;  C.  Kisjr  AnViM  ^miniif ;  Colliaa  Daftmt  of 
Bi'hoPafRly;  V,'9j>'oa,-ntGad'!HolyHmaa-,^.U%it  Satan  Tr*Lli»t:  Natho  f-*rtiiv'» 
Tiam  \  Vv&ai  Annala ;  Sdulaatie  Ditcenrtt  luaimtt  Ant&ktitt  i  Cave  Ecclaiailiiii : 
-E,yf\iita  Riffyfe  Pixlur:  UpoMnaai  fiiitery  a/ Ckarrh  ^  Scilland:  T.}tmi»Car- 
ruflian  of  Scripiart  \  Caij  Acarunt  of  AncuniTimi;  T.Cawtmtight  Ctnfulafien  if 
Binmr*  iV«o  Taiamenl;  Anna  Frtih  Sait  agaiml  Ctrtmania;  W.  Burton  Ctm-  ^^ 

mt-lhry  -m  Antoninni'  Ilinmry;  Cxam\^  Soihialrie  of  Dr.  Waltan-,  nanfAmWr  ^M 

Jli/oiiud;  youmal  of  Rowl  AiritullnralSa-ritty;  Pttnci  FaraS/t  a/Piibrim;  Biibup  ^H 

K^ynoldi  PasiioH,  of  Soul;  H?  More  Biiaiitian  of  Danul;  Powrr  oflhi  Keyti  164?:  ^H 

Whelcr  Jouruty  mla  Greta.    (A  large  nainber  of  miicellaDeoui  quouljoiu  from  i;ih  ^H 

Mrs,  Herbert,  Altrincham.     [1600.] 

Darwin  Expression  ef  the  Emotions.  FtrlilltaliaH  af  Orokids.  Desce-I  of  .I/a~  -. 
IiUloa  Ckurck  Music  :  Fr»iiiBn  .Voruiait  Coufurit  (val.  •,). 

T.  A.  Herbert  [Mill  HQl  School],  Altrincham.     [500.] 

KinRiley  tCcr*!. 
S.  J.  HerrlEge,  Church  End,  Finchiey. 

Cailon  Ckaa.  Faylei  af  Armi.  Keynurd  ike  Fox,  Art  and  Crafl  Hon  I 


iriflian  of  England;    Sir  t. .- 

'.  F.  itelhod  of  SkoHhand;  Ya.\cor,et  SkifiK' 
Prirrx;   Vneoiin  JV^rman  Cc 


,-~,~ —  ,:    Rr-ailKj  Borlr  Lecl 

'■s  Afacalipu  I  Pbillipi  VantiHt ;  VuiDer  . 
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C.  F.  G.  H«rrer,  Great  Vannontfa. 

Mill  InattMnd  AMrtu  mt  Si,  Ambwt^l. 
J.  N,  Hetherinetoo,  64,  Hiriej  SUeet,  W.    [4DO.] 

A.  Hleham,  Quccd'i  College,  CMnbridee.    [jO.] 
Dinuli  KiTclaliimaiy  EfUli. 

Min  N.  M.  Hirchcock,  KnoxviUe,  lUiooii,  U.S.A. 
F.  S.  Cunu  Starmrfnui  pAftn. 

B.  Hobton.  Sheffield.    [100.] 

Miss  Hodgkia,  Soath  Buk,  SarUtoa.    [650.] 

R.  J.  Hodgson,  15,  HUldrop  Koad,  N.    [iSSO.3 

J.  Holbrook,  164,  Enci  Road,  Islington,  N.    [lOOO.] 

F.  M.  HalUnd,  Concord,  Masa.,  U.S.A.    [lojo.] 
Tluckenr  Van ily  Fair;  HonlU  VnulimH Lif*\  DickaMMwft. 

•Rev.  C.  Holme,  Calthorpe,  Rugb?.     [500.] 

Sinmrndt-iLitrrahmt/Suntt;  ln.Tt.i\at Hafy Litint. 
Mil*  E.  J.  P.  Holmes,  Ad  Morier,  St.  C]>r,  Toon,  Fmcfc    [400.] 

F.  T.  Pilcnn  Arwa/  Poemt. 
Mi»s  Holt.  Llandudno.     [15.] 

(MiKEllueODi  quatatimi.  (ram  us.) 

Mn.  Homan,  Abbott's  Road,  New  Barnet.    [940.] 

P.  HsTne  Puritan  Rnalmtian  ;    Koknar  Travib  in  I 
Binifiild  P^ms. 

R.  Homan,  4S,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.    [50.] 

a.  iixWcr  TritimoKy  «/ f lie  RtclU. 
Mrs-  Hooper,  i,  Pembroke  Gardens,  Kennngton,  W.    [70a] 

Sidspj  Art^in. 

G.  Hooper,  Mill  Hill  Scbool,  N.W.     [170.} 
U«bmD  LKtmraem  Hanmmf. 

J.  Hooper,  7,  Streatham  Place,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.    [48a] 
WarbuitoB  Divint  Ltgalien  ;  De  Foe  ^ufa>7  afDtvil.    (Ui*i»UaB»«k) 

W.  Hooper,  3,  Pembroke  Gardens,  W.     [loo.] 
Mill  Lcgic. 

R.  C.  Hope,  Scarborough.    [350.] 
B.  Goosa  />«/ii<t  Kingdem  \  Un.  Mnnui  Ann )  J.  Da^dwo  VittiCt  Xmtt, 

"Rev,  J.  Page  Hopps,  Leicester.     [335.] 

Emmcm  CeHdacla/Uft. 

T.  J.  Hughes  [MiU  Hill  School],  Bridgend,  Glamorgan,    [icxxx] 

Proctor  Familiar  Scitnlifit  Shu/in  -.  Klonln  Himaai^  llu  Wait ;  A.  R.  HoH  Jfr 
SclUtUa,, :  Addiion  uid  Siaals  S^ta/*r.  ^' 

■E.  C.  Hulme,  18,  Philbeach  Gardens,  South  Kendiwtoii,  S.W.    [6500.]      . 

Fuller  ^sA  Ifar;  atabb^AMatBmita/AiMHiiGH/mJtrmamtnimtS.S.TJi.i;  Stwdv 
M-ri/iHini/ir  AUty;  Uowsll  L<mJiia*tlit  \  Tnniw  DimrMc  ArrMilaehm  •,  Mn. 
UmooB  L/gfub  Bf  l/H  Uadimna;  Hutlsv  TBtimard't  Antknptltty:  BmJoaMa 
7>/v'i.    fxr/iM    &ammar,    DiiHwrit,;  'Siai^    AtfM^   AuHimMnt    XngiM 


^iM* 
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E.  Wyndham  Hulme,  18,  Philbeacli  Gardens,  South  Kensingloii,  S.W.   [250.] 
J.  K.  Hume,  Boumemouth.     [750.] 

Kirlte  White  iri.r*jr  H.i.liUerF,:«/friHfiB/Crra/irr. 


Miss  Jennetl  Humphreys,  5,  Oak  Grove,  Crioklewoftd,  N.W.    [l5,zoa] 

H-^mi  Eixari  aud  Trmliia;  DtlMlaof  Laditi  fa  Adontt  Huir  Pitkhm  y'^:  Mn. 
Chapona  LtUcn  fa  YaUKt  LaJy.  P.  Fnlfer  Mldici<a  Gymtiu/ica;  Lcdilrd  Sr/Aoi; 
Addllon  Fr^h-IJa",  PHstley  PklletcflllcaJ  NKtaify.  NatuTol  amd  llrtmird  Krligion, 
MalUr  find  Spirit,  Ctrmpii^n  a/  Ciristanilj;  Bclibao  £ji«'i ,-  F.  Wilun  riiifrJu 
>/  Lindhf<:THt;  Godwin  EHmirer;  Pordtce  ^rmau  ito  y«uHr  iVsnam;  Mn.  PiDui 
y-unry  Ikni-  FraHct  ami  //afy ;  Jobntim  Idttr  IvoL  l):  WllillOB  Nea  TAetty  of/At 
E^rth;  a™  7-*/»A-ri7.B;  Bp.  Hill  *™«»Mff»V*,i  J.  Maniiimu  £nntHj  J"^ 
P.nnliikm.i^  ijii:  Sovor  Pantn,phBiH;  Potty  P^HItca!  AnikmitKll.l^lMcil  Amttlmy; 
tin.  GluiT  .4>^  c/  CuBktty:  C.  Locu  ffiioy  oft  (faiWi;  Biilvcr  AniknifoMM- 
marpA'Uisi  Harru  C^^flM  Monty  ami  Cf>'fu;  Di£f««  Crtmfi/rttI  Amiastviieri  Greenwood 
Hngiish  Gmmmor  ;  Wood  Atkt^a  Osimie«iri ;  Kirkfl  WhUi!  /Axau  ;  Pkili'sofkiail 
Tram-urti^a,  „J  RnyalSxUty  (in  vol>.). 


Mrs.  Hunter,  Claremont,  Shortlandg,  Kent.     [1150.] 

Leckj  Ra/iiTsalisai ;  Sir  T.  Browne  Pirudedexia  Efidnttica. 
■Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby,  Valentine's,  Ilford,  E. 

iSpeclilquoiuioni.) 
F.  T,  Hunter,  34,  Edward  Street,  HampBlead  Road,  N.W.     [200.] 

Help.  £i™vx. 
D.  C.  Ireland,  Brislmeton,  BristoL     [3200.] 

Warren  Ba:k  Plahi ;  Pope  Od^isey ;  Beoaey  Pki^Uirii. 
Miss  E.  Jackson,  Bishop's  Wallham,  Hants.     [2350.] 

"Kobcrwon  Hitlivy  0/  S«:ftaHd.  Ckarlii  T.i  Mtmoirs  0/  Co!  H«kJiiHJ<in ;  H. 
TlUcloniiF  ifan  of  Ikt  World.  lHam  0/  Prtliig ;  Lander  Exfidilion  A>  r*«  Nigr^  ; 
CabbFU  ^um/ Xiobi;  A.  Cunnlngbam  ^riYuit  AuH/rn. 

'E.  S.  Jackson,  M.A.,  Plymouth.     [6500.] 

White  Melville  Tki  Gladiahrt,  Keiir/elh,  Marlttt  Harionf  ;  Le  Fanu  Torbitk 
O'Brien.  WaiiKg  UDir;  ^>i>*fl'iy  (TumhuU  i»ii];  Earlo  J«.-n*™m.«™/*r i  Chap, 
man  Wt'rki-^  Gamtlyn  1400;  Mar.  Edeewortb  P^tnmari,  Latu  and  Laro;  Skelion 
Warkt;  Sm.K  FtsT  MaU  of  Prrik:  Gumnll  Ckriilian  In  Anmmr.PraytKt  Ahvayi; 
:n  Rtginald  Dallim,  Valiriui:  Old  Balladt  lEvanij  ;  Bp.  Hall  Saiira-,  U. 
" f--.---- ... --—     •'--.,—    romrdji;    Ouid       ~      


Cnllint  Sqairr  Sitcktsftr,  Tranimigralioa,  Villagr  Comrdf  ;  Ouida  Pt^i.  Idaliat 
Wkilrkall;  Hogs  Ta/n  and  Skt/ckti:  T.  TnttBtie  VaricHa  ;  USBriem  /ltd  Drcr-,  O. 
Mer.!dith  Binf  «/  AfHaisi ;  Crabbe  Taia  nf  kaHs  Gait  fli/kriaK,  Entail:  MJH 
MuIdcIi  Nolm  Uff\  Morna  Eartkly  Paradin;  Uiia  Braddon  J^kna  f/aftard'x 
/>a»skl'r.  Goldrn  Calf.  Clovtn  Foel,  Sir  Jatfrr,  S/mmttn  and  POrrimt ;  Urielak  i 
liount  and  Rice  5™  »/  Vulcan.  Sca<m  SiA.  (Uldn,  3nl&fl,.  WHk  Hart  and  Cnrnn  1 
JA  nrougb;ini  Alierl  Lnnil;  T.  Tailor  Wiirkii  Tnpper  War»i;  R.  Patlocli  Pr/tr 
li'ilki«!:  i/ln.RTomi\ngLM!rlcHomt:  Oiibome  Walh  in  Fiinzl :  Mr*.  Hrav  H'lr- 
l.--eh,  It^ris'.  J,  Wolcolt  IPeter  Pindir)  Wirt,;  BlooDfield  Farmit'i  Bay  :  W»m 
//«™  /,mf»;  Str.  Brook  Lady  J.  MandrvMn  ■.■Mmmgrr  Wor*!  :  Andin-Ja;  A. 
Forhm  <.~«'»'jr  Cmib.:  R.Ward  Trtma.i»t\  L.Wallace  Bn-Aur;  ULa.Vin  Adam 
»»d  Erf.     (Many  mi.crUanmu.  qugUIlDni.  and  •pecially  word)  in  Pa-.) 

H.  Jackson  [Mill  Hill  School],  Niton.  Isle  of  Wight.     [600.] 

W.  Minto  Engliak  Ulrralarr ;  Prayrr-BiKk  Inlirle-wd:  Kingjloy  Viasi. 
Miss  M.  Jackson,  Bishop's  Waltham,  Hams.     [700.] 

Pepyi  Diary  Ivol.  j) ;  i\n.  RadcliSe  Tkc  Ifalian. 

Mis.  W.  Jackson,  St.  Bees,  Camforth.     [1600] 

Lanib£iinj'io/A7in. 
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♦p.  \V.  Jacob,  Guildford.     [1350.] 

Ray  I)is(onrii;\,   Wi.iltni  0/  Cnni  in   Crrafnm  \    Hale  S/aiica/  S^s^j^  ;   Hittrnj  if 

RxH  Ai'itrr  1772  ;  Jacob  History  of  Faxwrsham. 

L.  II.  Jacohseii,  18,  Gordon  Street,  W.C     [loo.] 

Pope  DuHtiad, 

W.  W.  Jenkinson,  Palace  Road,  Roupcll  Park,  S.W.     [icx>.] 
D'Anvers  Crajtsman.    (A  ffw  mtscelluncoua.) 

J.  II.  Jennings,  High  School,  Nottingham.     [250.] 
J.  H.  Lawri'ncc  tr.  Cottars  Rtx^ks  Classified, 

Mrs.  K.  Johnson,  Strood,  Rochester,     [iioa] 

(toulbnum /'r-ri-o/m/ AVZ/A'/i'// ;  Vi.Q,.  Vix^'wn  MnuntatH^MeaJaw  am^  JLfert\  RobertMl 
Li'iinrt's',   V.  Hucklund  I.Of^'l^tHik  o/a  FisMfrtnaH^  6f^» 

Miss  II.  M.  Johnson,  liache  Hurst,  Chester.     [300.] 

Iteattie  Afinsftr/. 

A.  Johnsttm,  Norwalk,  Fairfield  Co.,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [420.] 
(iouv.  Moiriit  I.i/t'  iiHii  H'rifi»:t!s. 

A.  S.  Johnston  [Mill  Hill  School],  Arrandene,  Mill  Hill.     N.  W.     [looa] 
Kint;9li>y  Roman  and  Teuton  \  Miss  Muloch  Oailvies  ;  YeaU  Gramtk  o/Comumax€m 

J.  R.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.     [6800.] 

Crowley  Fpii^ntws;  Smollett  J\'nxriHe  /Vik/r,  Rtkierick  Random^  Huimphry  Ciimkerx 
Y'\*AiX\w^Jo\,'fth  Attdre',vs\  \\%\i*  Oh  Husband rv\  H.  VV'aIp<ile  0*>/xir //. ;  L<f.  Campbell 
/./77-.V  of  (kaniTllors\  Kuskin  Letter  to  C/erK.v\  St.  Margaret  {1L.1L,T,S. )x  Ribla 
J/.iri^ina/  Readin,i^i  ;  Hoorde  Dietary,  /ntn*duction  to  Knawledge\  Alford  Lift  \  TriitnUB 

MiHlb. 

Mrs.  Chloe  R.  Jones,  Ix)s  Angeles,  California.     [2CX),] 

Ciolilwin  Smith  Pessimism  \  J.  Weiss  Wit  and  Humor  of  Shakspeetre, 

1).  v..  Jones,  Caermarthen.     [850.] 
Motley />///i//  Republic,  yia^uxnt^ /'riendshipof  li<\*ks\  ThsLckerzy EM^Iisk If»tm^airut8, 

G.  II.  Jones,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [100.] 
Chalmers  St  rmons. 

Rev.  N.J.  \Vebl)er  Jones,  Albury  End,  Ware.     [210.] 
R.  I^>strant;e  luibles. 

Miss  Keab,  Cod  ford.  Rath.     [700.] 
Johnson  Idler  \  Thorold  Rogers  Politieal  Economy, 

A.  Kemlo,  Abenleen.     [2500.] 

SvlveHter  Du  Harttis;  Darwin  Afin't'ment 0/ Plants  ;  tr. HaeekrPs  History  a f  Creaft9m\ 
\T.  )laet  kel's  Evolution  of  Man  \  <Jiir\\\c  Rem  in  iuences',  Wcldon  Court  anti  CAaract^r 
of  K.  James  \  h'ord /*lays.     (Desiderata.) 

Miss  S.  E.  Kenney,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [370.] 
Ciirrespondrnee  of  American  RexHdution  (Sparks). 

F.  Kerr,  I^ngshaw,  Galashiels.     [120.] 
Itrydonc  Tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta, 

R.  N.  Kerr,  Dundee.     [700.] 

Rcid  Analysis  of  Arisiotlts  Logic. 

Dr.  Kesteven,  Enfield.     [700.] 

Kolleston  Animal  I.ife\   Ca1derwoo<l  Mind  and  Bmin\  Stewart  and  Tait  Cntetn 
CniTerse;  Houltbee  Theology  of  Church  of  England. 

Rev.  C  W.  Kelt,  2,  Ilaverstock  Terrace,  South  Ilampstead.     [1700.] 

\xTio\i\»  Chronicle  \   South  vSVrwicwj ;  Chapman /V</^f. 

J.  King,  jun.,  Welford  House,  Ilampstead.     [300.] 

Rentley  Phalaris, 
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Rev.  W.  M.  Kingsmill,  Tibberton,  Droilwich.     [7550.] 
\.  KyngmmiU  .ttaii'i  Ealatt,  Gadl^  Advict;  'W.V.'i,tlt\ty /•nthfy^;  FoMejAfiit.. 


Praphrla.Lnhira  en  DeniiliCtaa 'WiBc'a^'a.  Mitcellannrtu  PattKi;  KtUaa  A^irsa 
lo  Peno>a  of  QmhIUm  ;  Bails  Stnjfkic  LirM,  Paramua  of  Solid  B^iri.  ParaiuHai  of 
Animal  Sodici.  S«fm6rify  a/Air.Sfffli  o/lMttg^iJ  yolim  ;  Bp.  Km  Patlital  Werk,  \ 
Bp.  Patrick  Auhiarratkr;  L.  Haonll  DaiOrniu;  T.  Nortmi  V.NnH'rr  '■-"-*.■—■ 
tiiton  S,lf-KniriBbntsi\  Kettlemil  Cimp<mi<ni  of  Ptnenihd  amd  Pnii 
Practical  Oiscettrm,  Btalituda,  CursBry  RtJUcKvHi  OH  iMeti ;  K.  Lbbi 


Argrnii ;    Wellun  ^Mfftriip  tk  S(m  u/  &rf  j  j    H.  Nonnnm  Dnmm  nf  Ctnnlua  : 
-~   ■    ■  Palms;    WoDdh™d    SI.    7>™  "    '     '"    "" -"    '— "' 


Sm-icci  ef  Q.  Eliabtth ;  Tvt  Lilnrgia  oj  U'dvard  V'}. 
H.  Krebs,  Tiylor  InstituUon,  OKforf.     [loo,] 

Rev,  G.  B    T   kyngdon   Torquay.     [250.] 
Baitnw  S  rm-m 

Miss  Lafone   Hanwo  tl   Parlt   Middlesex.     [iJJ-] 

H.  WilpoEf     rr  f  »ic- i    Ld.  Broughan.  jya(^im^B./Cfnr 
MLiS  M.  Lambert,  M  Iford  House,  Elms  Road,  Claptaia  < 

J,  B.  Langley  [Mill  Hill  School],  Tapton,  Sheffield.     [10 

&Iii]  Muloch  T/u  Ogilvia. 
F.  W.  Langton,  Rayraead,  Hendon.     [;so.] 

Clirendon  lliilsry  sf  RtbcUtoH. 

Y.  D.  Laplhom  [Mill  Hiil  School],  Gosport.     [500.] 

Scoll  Taliimaf.  Lytton  Zxcnr/ia. 

Miss  Latham,  Kelstonleigh,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.     [20a] 

Sl«le  ratbriyal.^). 

•Miss  M.  La  Touche,  Dublin.     [900.] 

Kisblc  CiriMan  }>ar;  Cowptr  Pofmi. 
Miss  Latieilie,  M en Icy-on-T homes.    [:4O0.] 

.m.     [1J50.] 


I 


Miss  L.  A. 

Elli. /■.£■,/ 

Rei*.  W.  A 

Fletcher  1= 

■.i/,,f/iy™/«. 

Law,  Elmfield,  Rotherhan 
I^MU€fu.,l  Life;    Hare   Gu 

.  Leach,  Morpeth.     [300.] 

ifMsdelBT)  Hor-fa. 

D.  U.  Learned,  Kioto,  Japan. 

.     I50.] 

C.U.V/ina  /h  Ike Ln-a«I..Vy  Winltron  thf  Nilf. 
J.  Leclcy,  Audit  Office,  Somerset  House,  W-C.     [60.] 

M,  Arnold  Eaayi  '"1  Criliciam, 
Rev.  W.  Lees,  Sidlow,  Reigate.     [14,200.] 

Daniol  fiKifc  Wanw:  ComwaUyei  DiiCeunr  em  Stttca,  Eaay't  Or*  Com^diiui 
R,J,ra,-iall:  Hnilty  firsio/an i  Ly/t  «f  SI.  W:rl.uw\  jVn,  Ci»tnl Diclionan;  Ir. 
Dr  fUri'  Arl  of  Painiing;  W.  F.  AUnyo  Cawni^ifa/^iunuvi  A  Caldtn  Mirnur 
ijUq^  K.  Jaino  //er  ^oxciu/niiH;  P.  ?diu  2>»««rr>>  u/^f' i'(f«« ;  GrHne  ^»tr>V 
CAmij-,  O'lumia  FurioK,  MaideitU  Ortamr,  Friar  Bacm,  Gdara  a  Grant,  PaitdaiU, 

S<mr.  It:.  Alfkimna,  Pocpii ;  Gurud  Arl  of  >Karrr :  Slnd  Mllilary  Gnidr.  Military 
rdl,y ;  LaHcaiUit  Willi ;  Klyot  Imeft  iifCovtnvina ;  OvBrbiuy  v4  Wift  |  Soitlier 
^.V  /'.  More :  Dieeca  SiraUoliaa;  Marfrt&U  Tmcli  -.  J.  Suifonl  ArritftTr  VmHttic  if 
Artci;  Mcllod  Atlnhraltr;  Gaule  ^a/r  Madtim,  Cam  if  Cmtdtnct;  Glunlll 
SaMrcismMi  TriitmHuttnj,  Injc  OrimbtlMt ;  A  Britf  Oiicotin  ijvj  {  PkUovMitai 
Survey  of  Inland  iTii\  U.  Mora  AntKiftiom  m  GOmvilCi  Lmk  Oram^Ut;^.  V. 
TIk  pruilrrrn Secreli  itt^;  Bra*ab,alM MnHcat  Amtilia ;  HomlUiD  JVh«  a/ Mul ) 
Scbmiit  Diarat  aitd Daminii'K;  Rat  Diiamm  on  TmlA ;  Rood MMbmCknmalicij 
Ir.  VoKrl'iCArmiitiyB/l.ie*!  BMdPJki,lrgrafi^)ti_R..Gtri\tiBiA-ilc*cnGardfm:  W.  P. 
«M*  a/.¥Kir<i;  ATliffe/brvmwi  T.  Sxul^Hl  Pacata  //licmia;  H.  Smilb  Sirrwura; 
jtrlcof/'laH/iifandCrafliHgitn;  UuBa  A  mi  lanty  of  Sortirie  i  CUmemlnw  Ifw*.' 
/(A.B.1C  r*,-,7rp;   ).  FrcakE  A^ipa's  OcchII  Phil^pky.   J.  DaTJi  Seaman',  Stcreh. 
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Mim  L««s,  Sidlow,  Reigate.    [1550.] 

Cempcr  Tait ;  BnmUr  Nmtuml  Utfie,  Oflia, 
Min  H.  C.  Leele,  Guildfoid,  CoDnectkut,  U.S.A.      [SSO^J 

Hinliiioa  HiiiBry  0/  US. ;  Fntod  Earl  Ptttrttnft  CrmAtet  j 
StrntlMt  in  German  Likralurm. 
W.  S.  Lerebrre,  Bdtimore,  Indiuu,  U.S.A.    [lS&] 

W.  IlTiD(^/M>VII>IHA; 

Dr.  J.  Wickham  Le^,  47,  Green  Stnct,  Puk  Lane,  W.     {ja>.\ 
Sit  G.  S<m.t  Lrcixm  m  ArrUtrrfmrr;  AddlKn  jViMr  tfaritt  T.  H~I«liiB /te(f  orf 

irr /miaiien  i  'C.Cuutic,'  Trm'ile  TVudscAiBU.    (Uaaj^wU  ijaonunnt.1 

Miss  Leonud,  Clifton.    [350.] 
Mill  Aattea  Pridr  amd  PrtjH^icr. 

E.  Leonird  [Mill  Hill  School],  Ciihaa,     [350.]  ^H 

G.  H.Leonard,  jun.  [Mill  Hiil  School],  airiOD.    [500.]  ^H 

Galdinith  Vicar  of  Walitfirtd.  ^H 

W.  F.  Uver,  Silford.    [780.] 

&K,it!rv,BSrrm^;\],&v«i  Sandman  .^wnBCamt  tad  WtUmmt;  If  rmv  JUM^ta. 
ti^mt-.  G.SbaatySfniMcaandMaximt;  FnrtnifUif  Xrnirmi  CtKlrm/rrary  Xwmmi 

Howell  Lewis,  PresbTterian  College,  Caeiuuurthen.     [laoa]  ^^B 

J.  M.  Lighlwood,  M.A.,  Croydon.     [1000.]  ^H 

Bibls  1611  rmmla/on-  Prt/act. 
Miss  Leno  Lincoln,  Rocklbrd,  Illinois,  U.S.A.    [35.] 

Pracv  Home  Lift  it  Cennany' 
H.  B.  Lindssf,  HalMead,  Essex.     [100.] 

Fieldinr  Jairfk  AnJrem,  Amrlia. 

E.  de  L.  Lilile,  Nonhallcrton.     [1900.] 

ChMtnficId  Lrtlen;  Robinaan  ^Dnr'i  Ulatia;  K.  Uon  AmUMi  agmimtt  Amt^i 
Sudcrun  Sermont ;  Smollett  Gil  Blai.  ^  * 

Miss  E.  Lloyd,  Pine  Grove,  Weybridge.    [1950-] 
Undor  Wari, ;  MnuiidniUs  Travel, ;  Enlm  IVari,,  Frnmifngtam, 

R.  J.  Lloyd,  B.A.,  UverpooL     [6900.] 
Swift  Wi/rlU;  Itianct  Frieniitlii/  of  BoBiii  Aihathaot  Nii/trrff  3h»mamUi  tma 

Art  sf  Sinking;  G.T  Work,  (/-  Pof^i  Mi,c.^ni.,).  '  ^"^ 

Miss  Lockvnmd,  Prescolt.     [850  ] 

Bam*  Zincali ;  Pbillipi  Hiver,  ./  yariikir* ;  W.  BallsTB  Bait  t/Simfin. 
Prof  A.  Lodeman,  Upsilinti,  MichigAD,  U.S.A.     [faa] 

F.  PukuB  Pianetr,  of  Prana,  Jetnitt  in  N.  Ammca,  Cnmi  WM,  CItaimftaim. 

W.  S.  Logenuw,  Rock  Fen;,  Cheshire.    [50.] 

(UiMntUDeon  qnoutioiii.) 

R.  Longwoith,  Bliswotth,  Noithimpton.    [aoo.] 

JohnUD  AJvmfnrir. 

J.  T.  Loomis,  135,  East  Capitol  Street,  Wuhingitoo,  D.C.,  U.S.A.    [60a] 

MnrSalitKde,  bJ  Nalnrt  and  Man :  B.  Tarlor  EUarmda.  HkmmA  Ttmnltn ;  TTnaaBa 
Undiiemertd Counhy;  VnA^]a Euayi and Bmitwt:  ftnoa  KarWAa. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Lonenberg,  M.A.,  Bury,  Lancashire.    [4700.] 

JoliDtoii  Kamiler  i] voLi.l ;  Plat  Jtwelt-luuH ;].  CkanbiriniM  /ttlirtmi Ptil-tfitfl 
PoUez  Anlifnilir,  a/ Greece ;  Uttl«dala  i>i>iia  jfemttm;  Nafrh  Smdimmlt  af  Tkialatt i 
Oibr  Shipley  Gkatary  af  Secb$iiu/^ai  Terwu ;  Ora**  DitHmary  ^  Jfmic.    (Maay 

■peclal  qBotitiont.) 
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A.  Lyall,  Greenheys,  Manchester.    [6500.] 

Cowprr/ -     .  - 

Smith  Tin 
Walpalc  L. 


Walpalc  Llflrn  Ik  sir  H.  MatK.  CoTTiit^iuU^ct ;  Cirlrln  Sartor  RllBrlKi ;  Admimlt-' 
MaiMal;  t:^,vcT,ictA-i<mUPInsi^l^gy:  aoaoa  Si UaiU/  A iMst;  Evrryif,.,  l,hmB« 
MrckuHic  :    ifowell   Fomimt  Travrt-.    GieniB  Friar  SaciM  \  Uarltxm  Dr.  Fmaliu-. 


Origtmal LtlUni(S.\X\t\.    (Alirge  DoiDba 

Miss  B.  E.  McAllum,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     [350.] 

G«o.  ^Wal  Mi^ltmarck, 
J.  Macandrew,  Belmont,  Mill  IILU,  N.W.     [1350.] 

Imv  SI.  Paul.  Early  Dayi  b/ Ckristianily;  U.Gumneu. 
Asi.    (MinyoilicelUneoui  quoulioDi.) 
H.  J.  Mackay,  8,  Halkin  Street  West.  S.W.     [rsoo.] 

l.y\,  Eufl,ur>. 

R.  McLLntock,  Liverpool.     [550.] 


Rev.  E.  McMinn,  Eaaloo,  P».,  U.S.A.     [1000.] 

Geiaril  Hertall. 

Miss  E.  H.  Madan,  Duraley,  Gloucestcrahire.     [zooo.] 

Scnlt  Q«tfilit  Dumiard.  OU  Mortalily  \  tonBfellow  I'uirM  0/  Ike  Nigkt.  Hiawatka, 
Sfatisk  SlnJfHt,  EBaHgllinl,  Tain  aj  Waysidt  Inn,  Goldrn  Ltgend,  Matfmtif  Paniora, 

F.  Madan,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

Pn.i,^^/.\fH,i.if.    ISelKt  quotations,) 

Lady  A.  Magcnis,  4SA,  Chester  Square,  S.W.     [1300.] 

H.SpeacBT  Sxioi,7gy,  Primrifin  ,</  PsycJutJisf.  Lubbock  PnAuloric  Tima;  Burke 
Le-lhr  U  a  N„tU  Lard,  Rtgtcidt  Piaci. 

}.  A.  F.  Maitluid,  39,  Fhillimore  Guldens,  Kensington,  W.     [Soo.] 

Bon  JaiKon  IV^rtii  KXagAei  Peemi. 
S..D.  Major,  Bath.    [12,350.] 

Toargee  P^r,  Errata;  QaxcnVictonA  Wore  Liavti;  ¥ .  Snttta  Walck  ami  Cixi- 
fiakrr's  Handbook ;  Fiikina  Elhihitian  Catalorut;  titallk  BrhibttiaK  Calakgut; 
/■*■■  Gardr»;  DiumniDnd  Nalnral  LaTB  in  spiritual  \Varld\  W.  lODCi  FiHgrr-rimg 
L  tti'n   J  PriHcesi  Alia;  Hiibop  Kejuolds  On  Haiea.    (A  luge  oumber  ol 

A  J   Ma   D  m  [MUl  Hill  School],  Highbmy  New  Park.     [700.] 


J 


I,  Upper  Kensington  Lane,  S.E.     [150.] 
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A.  II.  Mamham  [Mill  Hill  School],  Boxmoor,  Herts.     [150. J 

H.  S  Wilson  Alpine  Ascents, 

H.  Marnham  [Mill  Hill  School],  Boxmoor,  Herts.     [500.  J 

I^ytton  Last  of  the  Hanms, 

Miss  S.  J.  Marriott,  Exeter.     [700.] 
StsLnlcy  Sinai  and  J*a/estine ;  Drayton  Polyolbion\  Marriott  ^jriUirvV 

Miss  Marshall,  35,  Clifton  Hill,  N.W.     [160.] 

Shaftesbury  C Aarxtcteristics, 

£.  H.  Marshall,  M.A.,  Claremont,  Hastings.    [850.] 

Sydney    Smith     Works  \     Babbage    Economy    of  Mamt^factmrm* ;     WilBaaa   Rmi 

Property  La- v. 

F.  Marshall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     [870.] 

To7vneley  Mysteries, 

G.  A.  Marshall,  Darlington,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     [1500.] 
The  Federalist',  Coke  On  Littleton, 

Miss  Marten,  $3,  Blessington  Road,  Lee,  S.E.     [750.] 

Bright  Speeches, 

Rev.  B.  Matthews,  Spalding.     [1500.] 

Locky  Rational  ism  ;  Hagchot  Physics  and  Politics  \  Hallam  Middle  Ajpe9\  A.  Stlflbid 

Female  Glory. 

J,  Mathicson,  West  Brighton.     [1250.] 

G.  Smith  Lafioraton' ;  R.  Jameson  Characters  of  ^finerah, 

II.  Mawson[Mill  Hill  School],  Harrogate.     [850.] 
Scott  Demonology ;  Sir  S.  Raker  Nile  Tributaries, 

W.  A.  Maxwell,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.     [2C».] 

C.  Water  ton  Wandering  in  S.  America. 

D.  J.  Maybery  [Mill  Hill  School],  Llanelly.     [400.] 
Lewis  L'se  and  Abuse  of  Political  Terms;  Mill  Liberty, 

•A.  L.  Mayhew,  Oxford.     [3000  ] 

Trevisa    Ilii^den^s    Polychronicon  ;    "W.    Salesbury    IVelsh    Dictionary ;    Palsgimv* 

L^  Eclaircissemcnt. 

Rev.  J.J.  Mercier,  Kemerton,  Tewkesbury.     [250.] 
Savage  Miscellanies  \  Harrow  Sermons. 

Rev.  C.  II.  Merrill,  West  Brattleboro',  Vermont,  U.S.A.     [950.] 

Y\.  Hushnell  Sermons  for  Xnv  Life,  Christian  Nurture,  Naturtand  the  Suptmmimrmt^ 
Vicarious  Sacrifice,  Women^s  Suffrage,  Moral  L'ses  of  Dark  Things, 

Mrs.  Messent,  Streatham.     [looo.] 
Mrs.  Browning  Aurora  Leigh. 

J.  M.  Miall,  67,  Aldermanbury,  E.C.     [250.] 
Maurice  Epistles  of  St.  John, 

B.  K.  Miller,  jun.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.     [350.] 

Malthus  On  Population  ;  W(M>den  ^Vt/W/  Law  of  Labour;  Uowells  Comfltcf;  Burroiiglu 
7axation  ;  Seyd  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges, 

W.  B.  Milton,  26,  Sussex  Place,  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.    [100.] 

Sheridan  Works, 

Dr.  W.  C.  Minor,  Broadmoor,  Crowthome,  Berks.     [3200.] 

Stodman  Surinam  ;  Dillon  Travels  in  Spain ;  Marbeck  Book  of  Notes ;  Lilly  and 
AshnioK* /.fVrjr;  Wrenfini^.  Curtius\  HcUovt^a  Gueuara's  Ekistles ;  Phaer  liegimemi  0/ 
Life\  Bell  ir.  I/addon's  Atts7ver  to  Orosius;  ArTovtamith  C Jut  in  of  Principles ;  Horsier 
Sermons ;  Hodges  Travels  in  India  ;  Sir  T.  Herbert  Travels ;  Colo  Of  Death ;  iC 
Johnson  Kinadoms  and  Commonwealtks  \  La4y's  Travels  into  Spain  1697. 
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1.  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.     [600.] 


Major-Gen.  Frank  Moberly,  50,  Sulheriand  Gardens,  W.     [1400-] 

J.  B.  Moffat  [Mill  Hill  School],  Kumman,  S.  Africa.     [iSa] 
MissE.  Moir,  116.  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W.     [S50.] 

Miss  Jessie  Moody,  Rockford,  Illinois,  U  S.A.     [15.] 

Lydi»  Child  Ramaan  0/ tlie  Rifubtic. 
Mrs.  Moore,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [2200.] 

SUrkcy  A'^fAw/CE.E.T.S.) ;  Po«ei  Lhy^t  Hahty  af  Cambria:  AOnm  /)«(»■.  Fiv* 
Dnami  {V..E:t ,A.) ;  La.Ay  ti.  UaikeH  A ut^iograpk^ ;  GontoaScinr/ri/ildMr. 

Miss  Moore,  s6,  Springfield  Road,  N.W.    [115,] 

Burke  AiriJ^fmtxt  e/ EngtuA  Hishry. 
W.  Moore,  30,  Dorchester  Place,  N.W.    [3800.] 

Heywond  Di-malU  Work!  (vol.  i) ;   R.  C.  Tima  \milli  \  ttiirprf'^l''  Divirtr  <■/ 
Hriry  Vllt.;  S .  Kryint  A -/leai  Afy/ta/Bgy;  H^noa  A<mb>myB/ Miia«cl^ly. 

J.  Morison,    Glasgow.     [600.] 

Colcridt-e  ^""«J  i  H.Coleridje/'j^BM. 
C.  J.  Morris,  Altrincham.     [1900.] 

.Swift  Tnlr  «/ a  Tub;  Fnnee»n  N«rman  Conftu.t  1vol..  <  aod  5) !  Skifbuildiot  in 

J.  Morris,  Durham.     [Z30a] 
-' >.  SomPTville  Cmiwiwa  uf  Plnticiil  ScUnat;  Grew  Analtmy  tf  Planh;  S!f]. 
<L\r\Slnay,>/Nal»ral  PXilsio/kf,  Woodhwii«.^y™«™iv;  Vnct  HydrtiMia  ; 


__Mr>.  Sompp 

\viiIaihp'mahcalDii!eriaii»iiy'VlliAPriKitltsi,Ji,tr<:l, 


p.  Morrison,  Regent's  Park  Co! lege.  N.W.      [30O,J 
A.  ^IcLaren  SirmoHi  [md  ser.). 

Rev.  J.  W.  Mossman,  B.A.,  Torringlon,  Wragby,  LincolnsHire.     [4°0-] 
Rev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M.A.,  Oiford.     [ttj.ooaj 

^irT.Kravine  Rrllgia  Afa/ici;  Chancn-  yfl/iWoic;  CuiUl^  Mirror  s/ tkt  if 
Fan//,  ,>(  /■aciBri,  iMj  ;  Na.ho  If..^*. :  R.  Huniy  /■/o/fl  Prrtitml;  Wamrr  ^/( 
E-tglaad;  R«crJB  taj/A  fl/  Knawlrdgr,  GrennJ  of  Arts;  ColdHde^  7ba&  , 
Holland  I'Manh's  MoraU;  Unmie  ,4rt  ifCimny  Cakking,  An^dia .  Orlaido  fu 
Pandish',  DisMalien.  Gn-aPi  H^ertA  a/mt,  fryrr  Bac^n.  Nn-rr  fs»  Mr.  MoH> 
Garmtal,  Pcrimides;  Bulgaria  ats  '/cmt/ui  i^S) ;  SUTDbald  and  Hopkiai /'n/in'. 

F.  E  Muff,  tikiey,  Leeds.     [68QkJ 

LaDshorae  Plutarck'i  Livti. 
W.  C.  Mullins,  Haiton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G.    [400.] 

Mrs.  J.  A.  II.  Murray,  Sunnyside,  Mi!i  Hill,  N.W.     [aooo.] 

G.  \\itLAona\A  Annals  of  Quilt  Nrigkbsurkotid:  Cribbe /W«i.  I^kUI  qaolat 
H,  J.  R.  Murray,  Sunnyside,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.    [3500,] 

Book  «f  HI,  Albanf.  Boulell  HtraUr^  Hllloriatl  and  P-f  alar  \  Gallon  Dk 
Snylnss':   Kiiig!\cy  f/rroes;  Skati/Vre  Cnliity  of  Pmiir. 

E.  T,  R.  Murray,  Mill  Hill.  N.W.     [250.] 

FhU.  Trani.  lSB2^-4.  i3 


land 
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r.  Ncvill,  Leeds.     [400.] 

Illarkis  /■M.r  /'-I.1W1  f/  M-raii. 
Mils  G.  Xeville.  Scarborough.     [iSoo.] 

Pmcott  /■>nii-<aiJ  and  JsabtUa  \  Bunon  //I'li^  «/  SaHtan^  (vol.  tf ] ; 

G.  F,  Nicholas,  Baltimore,  MaryUnd,  U.S.A.     [400.] 

J.r  KeoneJjr  i-i™//™  A-™,  H'sr*.. 
C.  N.  Nicholson,  los,  Atderley  Street,  nmlico.     [lOo.] 

Jii!in.on  7.-H>„,y  fo  rtr  Iln/r™  lilanU. 
][.  Niinmo,  The  Laurels,  Oakleigh  Park,  Whetstoae,  N,     [300.] 

J.  H.  Nodal,  Heaton  Moor.  Stockport. 


lonli  lim 


...•/Ik, 


G.  i'.  Nowers,  Kdybnston.     [joo.J 

l>:.r»in  Or-ifix  ./.».7ri. 
J.  K.  Odgcrs,  Liverpool.      [850.] 
Milrvrll  Hrkrarail  7™»i/™^. 

•Rev.  T.  R.  O'nahcnic,  Capel,  Surrey.     [700.] 

Mi's  A.  W.  Olcotl,  III,  West  ijtb  Street.  New  York  City.     [50.] 

MiH  Alcotl  llnrji. 
\V.  IL  Olding,  37,  Davwville  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.    [15.] 

IMiicpllinniui  quutaliuni.) 
Mrs.  Oliver,  Tliornwooil,  Hawick.     [iSOO.] 


I).  W 


11  7™<-  I 


Kev.  A.  B.  Orr,  Etall,  Comliill-on-Tweed.    [50.] 

H.  W:i1pulc  lWmfi,.«J,wr. 

J.  A.  Osborne,  Westward  Ho,  Devon.     [300.] 

Chillincworlh  Rrtifian  a/ Pn.tnlanti. 
Miss  Osier,  Kdjjbaston,  Birminuhnm.     [550.] 

Hupp.  AVW/  PrificifUs.  I.i/,-  ••/  Jrw ;  LiibbcKli  S,:imlific  LKlmm 
S.  G.  Uwen,  Ham,  Surrey.     [3°.] 

K.  Kllii  fnlHllui. 


Nakbri  TkrHritlr;  Bl 
Gmi'f,  Sa  T.  Hcrbm  Tm\m 
l^pland;  Hart  - 


iriielius  Paine,  Kemp  Town,  Itrij^hton.    [4500.] 

,i.r.le   fir.'rii.rr  ,•/  llfallk;  Caiton  rhnniclt  <•/  Kwl'id;   T.  VUna  Ltigi 

■  - ■■- '        ■    ■    :,«.i\la-;  frownr /Van  i  ttMna  Hm/warkt «/ Dije^ 

HI*  un  RiJdlr:  linnoa  JWtWkiiin ;  Gmt  A'bmv 

■Hiwln;  LiManilrr  and  Caliila  1617:  J-  Skheffet //liHw 
'at  ofUrimn,  AHalom/  ••/  Vrimn ;  BarAlsr  FtUcitit  t/B, 

A.  N.  Palmer,  Wrexham,    tsoo.] 

W.  Morrii  SigHrJ. 
Rev.  J.  Q.  Panks  [Mill  Hill  School],  ExmouEh.    [500.] 

H.  Millrr  Tnlim-^v  -/  ikt  Rotkl. 

IL  A.  Parker,  North  Conway,  New  Haven,  U.S.A.    [300.] 
W.  S.  retry  Iliitori,:.it  CalU-^lwiH  ^AmtricaH  Ctiimia/ CkwrvA. 
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Rev.  T.  Pirnel],  OileaJ,  Godslone.     [130.] 

J,  L.  A.  Paton,  Noninghun.     [IIIO.] 

UoiwDTth  Smilh  Cartkasc. 
A,  J.  Patterson,  M.A.,  27,  Bartholomew  Road,  N.W,    [700.] 

Oe  F«  RoiiiUfM  Cruix;  Itulwer  Chiroloiia.  CkirBtoma. 

Miss  Payne,  Hatchkads,  Cuckfield.     [500.] 

Home  Hutnry  u/Biglani. 

•E.  Peacock,  BoKraford,  Brigg,     [2500,] 

r.Hrowd  ArcAc;  Tki  Bihs^iI  i%t!,:  J.  ScoH  Ckri'lian  Li/i;  Ktichin  Tiw/i  Z.i'f: 

Mi3S  Pearson,  as,  Westbourae  Place,  Ealon  Square.     [2150.] 
H.  S.  Peareoo,  Edjjbaston,  BirrninEhain.    [aijo.] 

J.  John.™  rrf^£tafk<a;  faltr  a-J  Prinli-g  r™*J  Jeumal;  D'Difcjr  ft?/,  h 
Pn^gr  Stclamrhsh:  Kuihf  .?^n~vu :  Tht  %Vcrhl-.  Smvlh  ti-.  AUrich',  ArckilicluH-; 
Cisiflr,  TKhihel  Edvmii^  (vol.  4I :  lf«t^  Memeriali  fyr  IngtniBiu  j6»a  :   Sxm 

Rev.  C.  W,     enny,  Wellingloo  Collie,  Berks.     [7P.1 

ai<:\Le!\Bx^\\  A  LanTi  SfrrckTi'illuii-i  DMtT.  AxnatrlaTwi,  Patm  cnllrd  A  Liri"! 
XfifK*  nii/ioit/  Doon  aad  a  Comimincr's  Sfrah  ;  Sii  P.  t'ttilowilltei  GntmUtllmiitfi 
Cnw  Refrthftdtd. 
•J-  PeW,  Alleyn  Park,  Norwood,  S.E.     [39(xi.] 

Bumct  M<iT^i  l/iniin;  Riv  Wisdom  of  God  in  CnaiisH;  YtootiB  !»tnda=liim  la 
Knimltdtt.Dfflary:  Jer.  Taf\Br  Gnidi  I0  Onmlin;  Sbeiyockr  Grro/ Arte/ A rtilliv; 
Kii^\Br  CiTrnt/ra/  Pmcticr  of  Pkyiick;  Catalorur  rf  S.  KeniiHgtoH  Humm;  DlMin 
irtrar,  c™iio»iei>!  Pott  CkirMmicat  Werii ;  U.  H"'!"''  SMi^ry;  Umcfuline 
i:,.H^ang«iHily. 

Miss  A.  S.  Petrie,  Stone  Hill,  Rochdale.     [1400.] 

"AoTH-Ediiiard  v.,  Richard  III.;  Wnalbnls^  C'<tnniic/e ;  Layard  A'lVrlvit ;  C.-ir1>cnter 
V,.fel^bU  Pkysioli'gy. 

W.  Flinders  Petrie,  8,  Crescent  Road,  Bromley,  Kent.    [345"-] 
P,>rfry  of  /»r  A«/i-7ac«iiM  ;    Riuikm  Srvri  I.ar^fs  :    Priia»Il  C-fy  and  Cmuify 

P^nkmtTuHd Bmldtr;  G.  Sandyt  J'mw/.  :  Dampier  I'orafw. 

>Iiss  E.  Ptiibbs,  Scafield,  Sligo,  Ireland.     [640.] 
AIuri:hison  Siluna. 


G.  M.  Philips,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  U.S.A.    [io,exK>.] 

Davi)  Polarii  EzfediliaH;  B.  SlEiMrt  CnHHTvaHai.  of  Anxt  NNroinb  P^wlir 
Asiniwrny;  Wallace  Risua:  Bancrofi  Hisl^-y  of  UniM  Stain;  Narik  Amirit-an 
Rrnimi'.  ■e.mrman  Warki;  HsotliDnis  Tmicr-ToU  TaU,.  Hinat  «f  Sntn  GaNm-, 
Utikic  Grral  ice  Agrt;  PcucUr  Eaays  OH  Ailnmmeny.  LigU  Seienct,  ExfauH  af 
-Hfwn\  tt.ScitilrH'iSfitr/n.mAitaljai,:  Dnwwn  Ow"W  «?»'"'*')  J.  Crelf  C/Hnwi 
BOdrini;  Vf^Lma  Aifnmiimy:  }BnntM«ntfaHdSjce&tma;  H.Spmi^B  lUiulmliiMI 
pf  PngrfS,  Data  of  Elkict;  J,  K.  Chunboi  i^^frwHiH' ;  HiH  Bnatl;  SpsiilimiodB 
Palaraalicnsf  LirM;  ir. /)■  Vdike/'i  TiMhBM:  SciHct  LKtKnt»IS.ktHiii,tlini\ 
VMOIt.  XHgluod-.Har^r' I  Moiiaint:  CtnAtry  .Vagiaitu;  The  ^mrncwi ;  UcCMiilir 
J/iihmoflurT.mi. 

H.  Phillips,  Jun.,  Ph.D.,  370,  South  Eleventh.  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

E  7350.  J 

N.  Hiinphint  Coin  CatlKlor"!  Ma-iaJ\  B.  Taylor  Paa't.  Demkaliom  DiclUHia 
Amirican  Numi^alic  Uanual-.  Mathewi  CotHagt  of  Ikt  H'orU;  R.  W.  Gilder 
P«fl  and  his  MojIct;  MaKr  A.  Hcowa  NrndrKhdox  Mifut  ef  Poeli;  jauufia 
Millpr  SiHgt  if  Jlal)  i  T.  J.  W»«qB  ReppH  «j  Admdgti  Coki  ;  Rnlbng  Matie  V  lAt 
MiddltAga;  UeabBbto PataguHia:  a.  Pbiaioi  AiKeritaM  Pater  Cmrriniyjffia  Mtim 
CWmi  Hmiat  //(/-«-!  Pge  Porms;  Holerori  LavBltr-i  Pk,iiBtmnm\  G.  J.  Adler 
J:,i,rirfs  Hislsry  of  PrmvHCal  Pottry-  Bonlhim /Wt-n-o/ fri-o-i  P™d  /\«b.;  H. 
Melville  y,*,-  (fWfl  tr.  /*Jr/i».'  Tr^alisroH  InslmmfnUiom  ;  L  S.  BmI»  Jf/ir*/ 
.lilmrnhi  B.  ^.iVmi  Carrying  of  Mommolh\  pTKttdingx  nf  AmeHcaH  PkiloaQtkial 
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B.  W.  PJenon,  257,  Wert  Foriv-fourih  Sireet,  New  Yorl«,  U   i.A.     [iJCftJ 

foTiVrBma/icWer*,;   Kichui]»m /'.iwrZi ;  Cnrbcit /-dnu  1  C<ivw/Wm>. 

Rtv.J.  Fieraoii,  D.I).  Ionia,  Miclngin,  U.S.A.    [40,cx)0.] 

Puller  Piirai  Sir*/,  WciHiti.  <l,.,r,),  Htitfry;  KdoIIh  ttUtivt  r/  T^r*,-.  Kmi 
Dnmatit  Warkt-,    Unnn.iil  D„..,ml,c  V\-rlu\    DoMrj  OU  Pi^y    ■    '     "  -^' 

XfviwA  PMlkal  Wtrlu:  Vil1i«»  Ii>uk<- q1  Hui-IudkW)  Wotkf.  t^ul^n  i 

Cim/iaiB  Amania;  IJUxybunt  ti--cl-.  Umne  ^r<u>Aw  ;  Chj>»n>«i  /Jis4,  Pivix 
t.  AAmmi  Camm^/en  im  tHd Pll.  r  ;  sir  I.  HiFHiid  ^uA  e^4J.  A'/'wArM  .  J,  Ina 

_■;,- .  .,  .''...^  ...  .,  „__..,._... _j,„._,jj.  j^p;^ 

Strmimt  M   ii<  /!>»'/<  ^'.  J"')" wc  ICtr^;   Thynii*  ^ miMhl'i'xnvM  i  V>d 

Crcl'trndia.,/  Anafamj  and  Hy^,   I  ,(y;   Chi.Ut*f  it-**  tf  l^mr,  .r>r.«Mr.  £jtf>W      , 
»/Gei-J  l^Bmtn.MiMV  Paemt\^.:.Wy  SI.  Anmil''<^''  Ciho/  CitJi  K>aa  0«  7<«4a  J 

B%itit»l  Ptftlutatr:   ShlllJoitoni    /..V'.vv  .i-rf  /"flAr.!  ICaaid.li   —     '• ^-^ " 

>/  Chrat;  Ir.  Ooifms^i  CSntl,,,,,    IhvmalUi  ;    H*w(ilOn»  <J* 

(Uuy  rala^le  dcudoUa.) 

MUs  J.  C.  PUliie,  Chester.     [1150.  ] 

L'l£>utD(e  Lift  a/ Mia  MiffsM. 
J,  A.  Piatt,  TriDity  College,  Cambridge.     [loo,' 

SwiiibunB£rK4/*nui  OUal  BHglitk  ^rxfi  (Swki|, 
Prof.  F.  Pollock,  M.A.,  LL.D..  48,  GiW  Cumberland  Ph 

Locks  TkoHghli  im  EJicalin ',    HunTtl    F-nriiM   Tiwrl  i 
UffKarvku;  H-Hfoicw  Data  a/ lilkni.    (Sixiclil  Iciial  duiduiau 

C.  H.  Poole,  Rugby.    [750.} 
niber  ITvrti. 

MJM  L.  Poole,  Clevedon,     (IC50.] 

Lyell  AmIifKiliri  of  Mat;  lUl.l,..^^  !>.„lx-^<aUv  Tr 
CatoB  CkarltilluGrtUx  Dar-ii:  i  ..^.uhl.- M.-hIJ. 
Rev.  W.  Poole,  HenlUnd,  Ro^.,  llrrcfurd.     [joo. 

Lord  HnwkB  Airliu ;  Lltimcr  Jf'>1.'>.i. 

Mn.  E.  C.  Pope,  Clifton,     [7oal 

Hums  Hiil«ry  oj  KMglamJ.     (A  few  JojidociH.) 

G,  H.  Pope,  Clifton,     (aoa] 

H.  Walpola  Hitlont  Dtmiti. 
R.  V.  Porter,  Raleigh,  Beckenham.     [365a] 

Cvinraoer BartktIiiiHi'  Atialamt ;  S\tT.  BtowKt  PttnJaAxit SMdimitat 
and  Cole  ffiWiM'  PmiiaQf  Pkytick;  Fisldinf  Warkt. 

Miss  A.  Porter,  Fallow  Comer,  North  Finchley,  N.    [700.] 
P.  Fletcbsr  PHrfli  Iiland;  Locke  Humam  Undmlmaii<tt  (bki.  j  ad  4], 

Hiu  Lela  Porter,  Fallow  Comer,  North  Flnchlejr,  N.     [l4St>-] 
Locke  Human  UndirttandiKg  [bkb  1  ana  >),  TaltruHon,  Vmt^  ^  Mm 

[1300.] 

W.  W.  Posey,  South  MountMn,  Idaho,  U.S.A.     [lOO,] 
Cdl.  WuemaD  Faiiala. 

G.  C.  Posians,  New  Coll^:e,  HampMead,  N.W.    [100.] 

B^B  Mtntal  and  Mml  Sciena. 
•Rer.  C.  V,  Potts,  Ledbury,    [aioo] 

R.  Hamilton /1»i./.       "" 
^^^■Wbutiy  Li/i-  am 
llAncbvtBr  At  Mende, 

R.  C.  PouUer,  165,  Adelaide  Rood,  N.W.    [aoo.] 

S.  CitAa  BcciHiazlical  Hiitary. 
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•Rev.  W.  S.  Pratlen,  34,  Park  Villas,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [1450.] 

TanWT  Hrrial,  Balhs  ;  Hottybiuii  /iBmilll  ApaHurcary  ;  Danbniy  Trii!  of  Atiity^U  ; 

Miss  E.  Preston,  Marlboroagh.    [i6sa] 

M.  Davlo  UnarHodii  L-mdai  \  I.  Toylor,  jun.  Asn'f  {h   Tkeslsgy  ;  H.  Miller  SdllKls 

Cornell  Price,  B.C.L.,  Westward  Ho  I  Devon.     [z20.] 

C\\/Obr  A falsEi;  KyzuaHist-KI '•/Tu>-ti. 
C.  T.  Price  [Mill  Hill  School],  Hampilcad.     [100,] 

R.  Ftrguion  Ekclriciiy.  . 
P.  Price,  Crockherblown,  Cardiff.     [400.] 

Hofk  Nrat  Elpsrivtinls. 

Mrs.  Prinele.  Beckenham,  Kent.     [550.] 

Burkilt  0«  Nnv  TnlamcnI. 

•Dr.  R.  C.  A.  Prior,  48,  York  Terrace,  N.W.     [340a.] 

Hillyliuib  Hnmah A^luxaiy;  Co\e Adam  ii  Edfi.Ari"/ Simitiog;  WatnacMl 
ScriplMrr  Herlal-,  Tumur  Bittlu\  LnpUni  TkaasattJ  JValaiU  ThiHgJ;  Myll  IVflU; 
Uarwysg-  Ernmymui ;  Wirde  AUxii'  Stcrttn ;  Ksksr  Gctyai'i  Jaarll  of  fiaUi  ; 
W.  Roge™  J^DKifif  r  Wafer  y«yasr ;  Silver  >nd  Co.  5.  AJrio- ;  MedUy  Ir.  JCtSirw-,  Cafr 
of  Gooii  Hot*:  Chalonir  BraimHt'  Morio  Etcpmiam;  Snilb  Comflmt  Houjtmik; 
&nmn Ninai  of  Mrdicix  Weldon  CoBr/o/A-yoHn-i:  Plurnlte  £i>*l'««/«Vji-..1/n™: 
Mn,  ^Mmx  Nrw  EaglBiitl  BypMts;  \t.  Celimtlia.  (Same  miBcelUneaui  quoutiani.) 
O.  Puekridge  [Mill  Hill  SchooIL  Clare  College,  Cambridge,     f^SO.] 

Wraiall  R.  //oufio'i  i/ft. 
F.  S.  Pulling.  M.A.,  Oxford.     [700.] 

P.  T.  Pulman,  M.A.,  6,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn.  W.C.    [900.] 

J.  W.  B.  Purchas.  132,  Wilberforce  Road,  Highbury.  N.     [1500] 

Paiciat  Pi/xtms;  S.Partbii  P«!!lical  Flying  liiicts. 
Kev.  H.  B.  PuHon,  Kinwanon,  Alcester,  Redditch.     [1150.] 

liois  Logic  «/Ckri!ti„-F«ilk;  Adam  Smith  Watllh  0/ lyalinHi. 
J.  Randall,  4,  Toolt's  Court,  Cursilor  Street,  E.C.      [1550.] 

MissM.  l^nsoni,  Benslow,  Hitcbin.     [73.] 

Pcnn  Chriilisn  Quatrr. 

Kev.  Dr.  Raven,  Great  Yarmouth.     [100.] 

W.  J-  Rawlinga  [Mill  Hill  School],  184,  Bdsize  Rood,  N,W.     [roo.] 
VsaU  Crmr/A  and  Viciiiiliaia  o/Cammcm. 

T.  A.  Reed,  lo,  Upper  Homscy  Rise,  N.     [2700.] 

^ewUia  Ciranabry  Ammdfd:  Admh  P'pyatr:   Hrjlin  ConKWrH/^y  j  Eanet  r>,ir(r- 
Ki«c  Artichf.  J.-fom-nUmM/Sargrry;  Abemethy  SHreicallVerti. 
Miss  H.  Reeves,  Leap.  Cork.     [260.] 

Whately  Zofi-'c.  CkriMan  Evidenca. 
Miss  Reynett,  3,  Cranley  Place,  Onslow  Gardens,  5.W.     [iSo.] 

J.  T,  Rice,  Easlon,  Pa.,  U.S.A.      [jjo.] 
SaaWy  Dart  Co«lininl:  &f^zU  Bhgrnfhui. 

•Miss  C.  Richanlson,  Heugh  Falds,  Gnumere. 
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Mrs.  C.  F.  Richardson,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.    [3100.] 
Hawthorne  H'orkt, 

Mrs.  D.  Richardson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.     [8co.] 

Goldsmith  Citizen  of  World \  Kingiley  Greek  Fairy  Tales  \  Mn.  Browning  Aurora 
Leigh  \  Arnold  History  0/  Rome, 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Rickeecker,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A.     [iioo.] 

Hawthorne  Scarlet  Letter.  Mosses,  Marble  Faun  ;  Mrs.  Whitney  Odd  or  Ex*eH  ; 
Wraxall  Victor  Hh^*s  Les  Miserables  ;  Baldwin  Prehistoric  Nations  ;  Kcary  Dowm  ef 
History ;  Arnold  Modern  History. 

Miss  £.  Rickman,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [200.] 
Steele  Tatler  (toIs.  x  and  2). 

S.  C.  Riley,  Braintree,  Essex.    [170.] 
Gladstone  Gleanings  of  Past  Years. 

Miss  A.  Rivington,  95,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.     [850.] 

Scott  Marmitw,  Rokehy  ;  Burton  History  of  Scotland  (vol.  i) :  Maraulay  Frederick  tke 
Great  \  H.  Sidgwick  Method  of  Ethics  \  Sir  W.  Gell  Pompeiana\  Kickman  Gothic 
Architecture  \  Trollope  Framley  Parsonage. 

Miss  E.  Rivington,  95,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E.     [450.] 
Evelyn  Diary. 

Mrs.  Robarts,  Stamford  Hill,  N.     [50a] 
H.  Rogers  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible ;  Farrar  St.  Paul. 

N.  F.  Robarts,  F.G.S.,  Woodford,  Essex.     [850.  J 

Lubbock  Origin  of  Civilization,  Prehistoric  Times,  Addresses,  Origin  and  Meta- 
fnorphoses  of  Insects. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Roberts,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.    [300.] 
Bartlett  From  Egypt  to  Palestine. 

Mrs.  Robins,  Lennoxville,  Canada.     [200.] 
J.  G.  Saxe  Poems ;  F.  Ludlow  Genre  Pictures. 

G.  Robinson,  Strood,  Rochester,     [iioo.] 
Watts  ImproT'emeut  of  the  Mind,  Logic,  R.  Lloyd  Poetical  Works. 

S.  Robinson  [Mill  Hill  School],  Bristol.     [100.] 
Yeats  GroTvfh  and  Vicissitudes  of  Commerce. 

♦A.  Roofe,  Merton  Road,  Wandsworth.     [500.] 
Go  war  Confessio  A  mantis  ;  Shadwell  Plays. 

W.  Rose,  Braintree,  Essex.     [400.] 
Tjmdall  Heat',  Joyce  Scientific  Dialogues. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Rose,  Worle,  Weston-sui>er-Mare.     [looo.] 
Daniel  Poems',  Constable  Sonnets  \  W.  lUowne  Pasiorall;  Nineteenth  Century. 

C.  B.  Rossell,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     [200.] 

Kirk  Charles  the  Bold. 

♦W.  M.  Rossetti,  5,  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W.     [3000.] 

MacKiIIivr.iy  Humboldfs  Travels  ;  Wobbe  Ttauai/a  ;  K.  Mathcw  Vttlramed  A/" 
chemist'.  Art  of  Imprwipig  Clay  Lands;  Tom  Tell- Troth',  Vopc  Alistrllancous  J\>ems  : 
Fuseli  Lectures  on  -.-//'/;  Opie  Lectures  on  Art',  J.  Harry  Lrcfur^s  on  Art',  Ansteu 
Ancient  World',  J.  Robinson  Arthteo/ogia  Crwia;  Ruskin  Flrments  of  Perspective  \ 
Swinburne  Essays  and  Studies',  Hulme  Moouin-Tandons  Midical  ZtH>lvgy  \  Chr. 
Rossetti  speaking  Likenesses,  Seek  and  Find;  Ti.  G.  Rossetti  Dante  and  his  Circle. 

L.  Rowe,  17,  Golden  Square,  W.     [4CXX).] 

Hyron    Corsair,   Childe  Harold \    Robinson   Morels    Utopia  ;    Pepys  Diary  (vol.  3)  ; 
BoswcU   Corsica',    Fraser  Bp.  Berkeley,   tr.  Littleton* s   '/'enures;   Cox  Institutions  ojT 
English  Goxfemment. 

Prof.  H.  C.  Russel,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  U.S.A.     [250.] 
R.  Russell  Geber, 
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F.  Ruthven,  New  Zealand.     [5000.] 

Outeley  Pnnci^/a  sf  Harm^y.  CB«nt,rfiai„l  and  Fusta :  YoowcU  ^«(«/  Srili.i 
CiHrcA;  BLactie  5^y^r«/l'»™;  WolU.lon  /{rlip^  «f  Nnlurf;  %aax\  Sforii  and 
Pmt-mtt\  \\a~iU\\Armia»dAnmmri.  Jepluoii  ud  Khtb  r«r /»  ^n/z^.j;  Ctamliim 
Lttlcrs  la  iit  Niplm\  nulla  J/uillirai. 

Mrs.  F.  Ruthven,  New  Zealand.     [1500.] 

Lifl]-  Hertiert  CradlfLa-^:  Jor.  Tiylof  (fsn'^  f:™«K«ii«w/. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Sandera,  M.A.,  Nonhampton.    [1000.] 

Mrs.  Sandford,  Sheffield.     [350.] 


pMiir  c 


uM<,.H 


Miss  Saunders,  College  Road,  Dulwich,  S-E.     [3300.] 

Uanran  PilsyiiH-iPrvgrra  ;  Rileirt  //liCm^.  d//*..  liWltl;  Milton  / 
Samsai  Afmiulrs;  B.  Gooee  PufiiX  Kingdrm. 
Miss  E.  Saunders,  Addleslone,  Surrey,     [5000.] 

Swifl   Gfliivf's    Travils;    .Scwel  Miliary  >/  '*:>    0><aA<n !    Man 

Krnaalen;   .Sir  K.  Dlghf  P'xmi^   A<  /Af  ii^itrTaatan  \    Hall:,: 
p.  Barlow  ^Afw  .?rr7>u>u,  5r>-iiu>ii  al  Pa^Ut  Crotsi-.    I.  T.  5m>u. 
IS971  CaiiriFs  TKkniial  Ed>-a^ar. 
Miss  G.  E.  Saunders,  Addlestone,  Surrey.     [4300.] 

FlarfllHK  cr  Lift  tf  O.  Cromwil  i«]  ;   Catndca  Rtmaint,  ; 

A^phlkrgmit;    SpCDier    5Aife    il/   Ireland;    Hanmcr    CAn       -'- 

Ci»/B™-ifl/£«f;<MZ,i«m!Spiigg^»i/M*«/.i..M;BraiDJn 

G.  A.  Schrumpf,  Tettenhall,  WQlverhampton.    [6400.] 

Dekker  ^/aw  (voli.  ■  and  j) ;  Ladr  M.  W.  MDnUgue  /^viw 

ifelcv   FraUntiry  of  VBi;aiondt ;    CsmplaYHt   of 

Joba    Hall   /^mu.  Paradoxa.   Msra    Vnivm 


^fh,,J'. 


Hall   /^vmu.  Paradaia, 
ant  t-Z-yiY. 


1  CoiuKmlWn  o/AuMopt. 

Hcrwood  />/aj»  (rob  4 
yto/i.i.rf  15,1  ;  Hrinklow 
OcclEiB  il<    tfrnmine 


Miss  &  B.  Siiumadier,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

De  Foe  Trut-Barn  E-glitiikan. 
Adrian  Scott,  Blackaione,  Mass..  U.S.A.     [5cxxi.] 

Cowley    W^Hi:    Voune    Trartdia.   Nigkl    Tki 
ThrrajrulKj  ;   Flinr   "-' — •■'- '  ■> '-'-  -'  " 


[>Sa] 


and  Prut 


Lart    af  Pom 


:  Utnhotow  Uairria' A/idiia 
C.  P.  G.  Scott,  Columha  College,  New  Vorjt,  U.S.A.     [800.] 
U50-] 


E.  Scott,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

•Miss  F.  E.  Scott,  Leamington.     [330a] 

Oate\':j  AfHsical  Farm,  rtc:  Parrar  Fumiliti  cf  Stack  \  WiBTj  Piytiatl  Govrapkjf 
a/Sta;  il^n  Lalla  K^okl, .  ImitoB  Seimr  and  A  Hia.  P.  R.  Jamn  ZwiiirK. 
G.  R.  Scott,  Merton  College.  Oxford.     [100.] 

Addi»n  Calo,  Sing  fir  SI.  Ctcilia-l  Day.  Raia«a-id.  Riiay  «n  I'irgil-t  G,~rgia. 

Miss  L.  M.  Scott,  Kitcaw,  Leamington.     [650.] 

T.TaeffausrkaldOrdinaictis/Edwni//.:  Bto-i;  Peon  Nut  p/QiuticTt. 
A.  H.  Scolt-White,  B.A.,  Albert  College,  Framlineham.     [600.] 

Ra.mtty  Pi^lKulGfirfrapMy:  Um  Ulihlananum  ;  Huilny  ^Ar'»(n>/V. 
R.  Y.  Scriven,  Castle  Aghby,  Northampton,     [aoo.] 


00.] 


F.  Scmlton  [Mill  Hill  School],  Copsefield,  Buckhurat  Hill,  E.     [450.] 


A 
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O.  Seaman,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clare  College,  Cambridge.     [50a] 

Shenstone  Pnents. 

C.  F.  Seville  [Mill  Hill  School],  Mossley,  Manchester.    [20Q.] 

Dickens  Dombry^  etc. 

S.  H.  Seville  [Mill  Hill  School],  Mossley,  Manchester.     [500.] 
Stephen  CommrHiary  on  the  LaTvs  of  England, 

Prof.  J.  B.  Sewall,  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  U.S.A.     [1050.] 

J.  D.  Lonff  Afnnd\  Ward  Simpir  Cobier\  W.  Wood  Nrm  Englamd  Pwmp^\  E. 
Jonnsun  Wonder'tvorkiHg  Providences  \  YXvoX.  Nervous  System, 

Mrs.  Shakespeare,  27.  St.  Mark's  Crescent  Regent's  Park,  N.W.     [60.] 

Stillingfleot  Ttveixr  Sermons. 

A.  W.  Shakespeare,  Rejjent's  Park  College.     [250.] 
Milton  EikoMok/astrs\  Washing^ton  Afi/ton^s  Defensio  Populi, 

J.  H.  Shakespeare,  Regent's  I*ark  College.     [400.] 

Maurice  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy, 

J.  A.  Sharrock,  i,  Shaftesbury  Street,  Stockton-on-Tees.     [350.] 

Flavel  Works. 

C.  Sheldon,  D.Lit.,  Clifton  College,  Bristol.     [375.] 

Hunyan  Pilgrim" s  Progtess ;  Miss  Fothergill  Kith  and  Kin ;  Stanley  Dr„  Arm0U\ 
Stiurthouse  John  Jnglcsant. 

H.  E.  Shephard,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A.     [150.] 
J.  C.  Calhoun  Works;  Webster  Works. 

C.  W.  Sheppard,  Kingston  Place,  Shoreham.     [450.] 
R.  Mordcn  Geogniphy  Rectified. 

L.  A.  Sherman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  U.S.A. 

Ticknor  Li/c  and  Letters . 

R.  N.  Shore,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth.     [180.] 

Arnold  History  of  Rome. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Sikes,  Cambridge  Ho.,  Godolphin  Rd.,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.  [200.] 
Cox  Institutions  of  English  Government. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Simonds,  Yonkers,  New  York,  U.S.A.    [500.] 
C.  Geikie  Life  of  Christ  \  Miss  Sedgwick  Works. 

J.  F.  Simpson,  59,  Norfolk  Terrace,  Bayswater,  W.     [no.] 
Cyples  Human  Experience,    (A  few  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

•Rev.  Prof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  Cambridge. 
(Special  quotations.) 

Rev.  F.  C.  Skegg,  St.  Helier's,  Jersey.     [100.] 

Maurice  Patriarchs  and  La7vgivers\   Howson  Metaphors  of  St,  Paul  \  R.  W,  Dais 
Week-day  Sernums. 

J.  Slater,  Warwick.     [2050.] 

Forriar  Illustrations  of  Sterne  \  Prynne  Anti'Arminianisme^  Censure  of  hfr.  Cotent^ 
Unlor>elinesse  of  Love-iockeSy  God  No  Impostor  \  N.  Carpenter  Geographic  Delineated, 

Miss  L.  M.  Smart,  2,  The  Glen,  Forest  Hill,  S.F^     [100.] 
Kinglake  Eoihen. 

A.  Smith,  42,  Choumert  Road,  Rye  Lane,  Pechham,  S.E.     [1150.] 

H.  Power  Experimental  Philosophy, 

Eustace  S.  Smith,  62,  Bonner  Road,  Victoria  Park,  E.     [iioo.] 
Milton  Areopagitica ;  Donne  Poems^  Problems  and  Paradoxes  ;  Hook  Archbiskoptm 
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Miss  F.  T.  Smith,  Wood  Lane,  lliehgate,  N.     [700.] 

De  Quincer  EJ^^I,\m  ;  H.  Spaocer  EJiicalu-H. 

G.  C.  Moore  Smilh,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     [Soo.] 

H.  Wnlpole  Calalogia  0/  Royal  and  f^aile  jtuikiin ;  Penn  Addrat  la  Prtin 
Biiter  Prace  of  CimKina :  k.  Mitndy  Drhncr  of  Cmlraria  i  G.  Slarkey  N. 
E.rfli<ali„n,  ticttt^Vi  Off, no:  i  SHikey  EnglanJ.  UH^r,. 

■Rev.  J.  J.  Smith,  PenaUy  Abbqr,  Tenby.     [looo.] 

Croke  Fi/lriK  Pialmi;  I^vtr  Srrvwis :  R.  de  BnidBe  Mr^ilaHoMi:  Alt^za«4 
i>iW/Mi.j (E.E.T.S.) :  a«*p/0i««frii™MlE.E.T,3,):  Wirkworth  C*™»ykr/*. 
Miss  L.  Toulitiin  Smith,  Wood  Lane,  Highgaie,  N.    [1750.] 

Cumr  Ms^idi  [E.E.T.S.l  :    York  MimcU  Plays.     [A  lirge  numbar  of  refi 
verified,  and  quouiiont  Kuchod  for,  at  Brlti.b  Muieum. ) 
R.  T.  Smith  [Will  Hilt  School],  The  Knoll,  Pmney,  S.W.    [2000.] 

SmilM  Li/c  c/a  Siotck  Nalumlijl. 
■W.  Smith,  Queen's  Terras,  Edinburgh.     [2000.] 

J.  Wilioo  Cih  sfPlagHi,  hUa/PBlms  ;  Butler  f/udiimi. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Smith,  13,  Atney  Road,  Pinney,  S.W.     [600.] 
M,  Hawks  Kiiling  No  .Wurder;  ScoK  Mabuhi  Malasrsalktr;  Mnios  Aicirm 


Miss  Somerville,  Hillside,  Bromar  Koad,  East  Dulwich.     [500.] 

C.  Davi«  AfrMc  S^j//m. 

Miss  C.  Soulhwell,  Gurrcy  Lodge,  FinchUy  Road,  N.W.     [J400  ] 

GW.10I1B  Jur;ulm  .Vumli:  Ray  7M.n<r.  M-V  iow  C^w/nH;  TrBWi.  o/» 
Slumha-un  ;  Select  quuljiljoni  from  Nahtrt  iSSo-l. 

T.  A.  Spaldinfi,  6,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C     [150.] 

CoventryPalniDre/'MTnii. 
Miss  Belle  Sparr,  Munde,  Indiana,  U.S.A.     [150,] 

O.  W.  Holmei  A^/a/  Br/aHfiul  7'ai/t. 

H.  B.  Spencet  [Mill  Hill  School],  Inverewe,  Finchley,  N.     [150.] 

{MilcelIineou>  qiiowiion..) 

Albert  Spicer,  60,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.    [1000.] 

RoberlHin  Amrnca. 
Miss  H.  Spicer,  Harts,  Woodford.      [150.] 

Burton //"fo-y«/J-=p«=-rf. 
Miss  C.  Spicer,  Harts,  Woodford.     [50.] 

Miu  Marlineau  tUuilraUiMs  of  P^lifiail  Etimmf  (vol.»). 
W.  Spurrell,  Caermarlhen.    [360.] 

Parliam^nf.     (A  few  de.iderau.) 

Miss  Squire,  Fdiham  Hill,  Middlesex,  W.     [900,] 

Carlyle  John  Sltrlms.  Fntck  Rnplulisn. 
W.  Barclay  Sttuire,  Fellham  Hill,  Middlesex,  W.     [zooo.] 

G,  Herbert  7-™Bfr;I,»ly^«/*wi-Toum*urir™-*jiHoW        ~ 

(Wki.  iSflS,  tol.  vii.]  ;   i  findalo  EpUlU  SI.  Jekn  15J7- 

[iSa] 
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R.  Stead.  Fo'kestor-*-     liKcI 
Adam  Sm-.tc  ii'f^.'r<  .  -  .'•'-•.-. .■^■ 

T.  S tcelc.  B .iry  S  -  E im-Ti  i i-     J  acx  ' 

W.  C.  Steele.  I>u2i:«r:>n.     '^oc*.' 

T.  Stenhouse,  14,  Lyaih'irst  Koij,  Ilunpstead,  X.W.     [700.] 


Aic«-nsiJi>  /'--nfj;    M:]=Aa   ^Tim  Cmr.iTiJKitt ;   Min    Maitioeaa    li/uMiwmhtmi  (^ 

Poii  /u  a  I  Eco  m-.  •  my  « rol .  v  ■ 

Leslie  Stephen,  13,  Hyde  Park  Gate  South,  S.W. 

Extracts  from  various  sources. 

Miss  I.  Sicphpns«jn,  71,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea.     [looo.] 
Trevclyan  /./"/«'  aW  I.ftt''r^  of  Mat  auAir ;  Joma  SrnmoMS. 

Miss  M.  Stephens*)!!,  50,  St.  George's  Road,  S.W.     [2450.] 

\\n.  Hi*V('ri<lf<f<*  Sf'rm^tHi;  N.  K.  tr.  (  amdrtt's  ElizaMh\  Bp.  Sparrow  Kafiommtt  ^ 
/i.'i'i  of  ( 'ontHion  Prnvt'f  ;  T.  Taylor  t^,i/*i  JuJ^mfHis ;  Barrow  Works ;  Trench  f/mftMB 
/.rr/ztm  ;  Nelson  Fntnuti^  and  Faiis  ;  Hicks  and  Nelson  Life  0/ Keiiiewtmli, 

A.  L.  Stevenson,  Clevedon,  Somerset.     [700.] 
Johnson  Lixws  of  Porh  ;  Freeman  Iliitorical  Essays. 

J.  (i.  Stevenson,  Ilamhlcwooil,  Thornton  Heath.  Croydon.     [SSo.] 

R.  W.  Dale /.rt/wrfj !»«  Pnuufn'm;^,  Jr-nu'sh  Tftnpl^,  Ten  Commandntrmfa^ 
OH  special  Occasions  \  J.  (rilbert  .-//i'm/'i»«'m/;  R.  Hamilton  Rewards  and  ~ 

Rev.  E.  Stewanl,  M.A.,  Salisbury.     [480] 
Pope  Es\ay  oh  Man  ;  Southuy  Riuicrick. 

Miss  Stock.  Burton  Bank,  Mill  Hill,  N.W.     [700.] 
\A.  Herncrs  Hhoh. 

E.  Ci.  Stockor,  Si.  Austell,  Cornwall.     [80a] 
Crolilsniith  Xatural  History. 

C  StofTcl,  Amsterdam,  Holland.     [2200.] 

Harbour  .VifiM/jr'  l.ixH's^  Ttw-Pi^'k.    (Many  valuable  mitcdlaneofu  quotations.) 

F.  G.  Siokes,  Wimlsor.     [800.] 

I.anib    \l''rks\    iir.inviU   SadducismMs    IViumpkatus  \    Smollett  Poemu  amd 
Clvvel.inil  iWnts.    ^Misci>llaniH)US  quotations  and  dt'siderata.) 

Miss  M.  K.  A.  Stone,  Cambridge,  Ma.ss.,  U.S.A.     [1300.] 

I'.  Kinif  Sictta  .Xasidax  (1.  (.'.  H.-ir1an  Kyrsightx  Sparrow  ..VIrrMtMU ;  Rev.  P.  Brooks 
Ci'id.'c  o*  f'tc  I.  '»./;  llinsiiiali*  l$,trnc/d  and  Edi4Ciiti*H  ;  Mrs.  Pitman  ^I/^mmmi  I^(fit  wm 
ii'cci  r  itud  /\t.\\\.*iNc  ;   KioM  /.tth's  tf  Ki/iarHry  fo  (.toiden  Horn, 

Miss  St  raker,  WiKnlbury,  Sunnj*side  Road,  Hornsey  Lane.     [450.] 
KinKsIoy  /  cttcts. 

Rev.  \V.  r.  StrickKuul,  O.O.,  Livin[*ston  Place,  New  York  City,  U.S. A.  [251OL] 

r.  ImisCvmi  Mcm.'i's\  V'vileridjjc  Aids  to  KcjfcctiK^H. 

Miss  I.  Slu.irt,  Markinch,  Fife.     I.400.] 
l>rydfn  /  -'C'.'- 

Rev.  F.  11.  Sujiden,  UnderclitTe,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.     [1425.] 

Woslov  .'/  ••  ifv  .  i*iiii^lo  .'•/"  'Ai'Ai*  ;  Six'^sMVi  R-Cf^mS  i^^^'ttsh  Pkiioto^kyx  Blackio  ^^(^ 
S.'mcH^\  i\  *i.'.cm,iH'.<>   Wi^it^iHt'.     V  Mi»ceUaacous  quotations. J 

A.  \Y.  SuudcilaiKl.  M.A.,  Ji,  Brvvkuock  Cioccut,  N.W.     [50c.] 
C  \V.  SuUon,  Manchester.     !_?».<>.■ 
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H.  Tabor,  44,  Lansdownc  Road,  Nolling  H[ll,  W.     [sloo.] 
Damir.  Ongin  ^/Sfim/s ;  SlcCanby  //u^r^.  d/mu-  Timr  (.oil.  »^)  i  QibbaB  DtcAiu  ^M 

Rev.  B.  Talbot,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.S.A.     [11,300.]  ^H 

Kane   GyU^cll  Extrd.l,„„.   Arctic  £i/A/i7.i>« ;  J.  Mnno    Arnnnm    Univmal  ^H 

Gr^rra^hj-iG.  Adami  Nainral  and  BxPi^rimenUf  PUIasi^ky-,    Ad.ir  Amirisan  ^^ 

Indians;     Trial  of  Rtgicidt.   i^^;    Knimaa   IUi„i«H,  sf  Amtrirtm   Btr^x   i.  G. 
Murphy  Cimm^HA-rics:  SpnrgBoi.   Treanry  0/  David;   Schaff  Hinar't  Hne^l»y»4i« 

Rev.  C.  Tancock,  Godalming.    [850.] 

Ilxtlet  A-iahgy.    (Miicel1aa«iu  quolaiiont.) 
E.  R.  Tanner,  B.A.  [Mill  Hiil  School],  Clidon.     [500.] 

Cnimp  BaHkiHga^d  Cur^ncy  ;  Mauulaf  RattlU'l  Papa. 

J.  R.  Tanner,  B.A.  [Mill  Hill  School],  Si.  John's  Collep;,  C»mbridgfc  [laoo.] 
Grant  Dull  Po/iUcal  Sntx^v  ;  Gibbon  Dtclint  nnd  F.1II  x  .Mill  PMIuul  Eeim^my; 
G\iduone  Juwtm  Mnadi;  DonirB  Cnnoi'i  £a»;  Coiyit  CrudJIiH. 


R.  R.  Tanner  [Mill  Hill  School],  Clifton.     [400.] 

T.  Hughe.  Tom  J/nmn-!  School  Day,. 

A,  C.  Tarbollon,  Holly  Mouul,  Hampstead.  N.W.     [630.] 
Carpe=«r  .-ifi-lal  Pky,i:-hsy. 


Ckara. 

Mis5  K.  C.  Taunton,  Rcdlyncb.  SalisbaTj.     [50.] 

Henfrey  Botany. 
Miss  M.  Taunton,  Redlynch,  Salisburj'.     [40O,] 
C.nybcaro   and   Honon  Life  and  BfislUi  of  St.   Paul; 

Miss  E.  M.  Taylor,  Sunbury,  Peckham  Rj-e,  S.E.     [6 

Anrcd..fr,o/W.Pilt. 

A.  T.  Teichmann,  Regent's  Park  College,  N.W.     [20 

Fartar  .'intrn  a/Irr  God. 
].  Tenney,  Chancery  Audit  Office,  W.C.      [330.] 

Mi«  Thompson,  Hilchin.      I550.] 
Milion  llirtlinss-.  5n)n.Ijninuu«  y.ndicalian. 
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A.  II.  Thompson,  Preswylfa,  Cardiff.     [500.] 
Oudwin  Calrb  Williams. 


Miss  Edith  Thompson,  "Wavertree,  Liverpool.     [30(X>.] 

W.  de  Britaine  Humant  PrMd(rHce\  Veity  Political  A rithimetick\  Gen.  F ^ 

Exrnisrs;  Wyxr^f^c^  .\\'7v  Disctyiwry  0/  Prrsonal  Tithrs\  Stephen  Advrmfmrw*  imSm^tk^ 


quotations  in  English  History,  Natural  History,  and  Modixval  Latin.) 

Miss  E.  Perronet  Thompson,  Wavertree,  Liverpool.     [3900.] 

Webbc  Tnivailes ;  Mtmoirs  of  CohhI  Tfckely ;  Scnnderbeg  Reditn 
o/Tratlrx  Watts  KfUqhiie  Juvi'Milt's',  Cottun  L iff  0/ lispr mom ;    Cj 

///«•  Wars  of  thr  Crtfunrs;  A/rwoirs  of  Capt.  P.  Drakr\  I^nnard  Ci , , 

(ton.    P.  Thompson   AMtii  Altrram   Partem ;    Mrs.   Sh«»rwood    7<sA*x,  ^jV,  ;    A(lM*hf 
Paiittinff  lllustratt'ti\  \hmv^MX  Saint'Olim^s  Morocco  i   Tonr  of ,      '^  _    .         - 


(Many  miscellaneous  quotations.) 

Alderman  J.  Thompson,  Wilmslow,  Manchester.     [600a] 

J.  H.  Hurton  Works  \  Mar\'cll  Works'.  H.  Rogers  John  f/fftre;  W.  Hinde  y.  Bi 
C.  C.irt Wright  CrrtamfH  Religiii5Hnt\  Vaughnn  Hours  with  Afyshcs^  Sssavsi  A 
Lancashire  Valley  of  Ackor\  Sir  G.  Scott  Lectures  on  ArckHtcture\  G.  Pk< 
speaking  TeUpkoHe. 

J.  W.  Thompson,  2,  South  Square,  Gray's  Inn,  W.C.     [50.] 
Ebcn.  Jones  Poems. 

Miss  M.  N.  Thompson,  Nether  Compton,  Bournemouth.     [15013 
Warton  Dissertations. 
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XVIII.— THE  SIMPLE  TENSES  IN  MODERN  BASQUE 
AND    OLD   BASQUE,    ETC.     By  H.LH.    Prince 

L.-L,    BONAPARTB. 

The  Old  Basque  verb,  as  it  appears  in  the  translation  of  the 
N.  T.  by  de  LifarreguQ,  printed  at  La  RocheLle  in  1571, 
presents  sucb  pecoliarities  that,  in  tho  third  part  of  my 
"Verbe  Basque,"  I  have  been  obliged  to  treat  of  it  in  a 
separate  chapter.  This  third  part  is  not  yet  published,  but 
a  published  extract  from  it  ia  to  be  seen  from  line  25  of  page 
4  to  line  8  of  page  13  of  my  "  Eemarques  eur  plusieurs  asser- 
tions de  M.  Abel  Hovelauque  concertiaut  ia  langue  basque," 
Londres,  1876.  In  this  extract,  as  well  as  in  my  "  Tableau  " 
following  page  xzxii  of  the  first  part  of  the  "  Verbe," 
published  in  1869,  every  impartial  reader  will  perceive  that 
at  this  time  I  had  adopted  the  division  of  the  Basque  verb 
by  radicals,  if  not  from  a  didactic,  at  least  from  a  morpho- 
logical point  of  view,  Uence  what  M.  van  Eys  has 
advanced  in  hia  writings,  not  excluding  his  lust  pamphlet 
"Le  Tutoiement  Basque,"  Paris,  1883,  on  the  division  of 
the  Basque  verb  by  radicals,  coincides  with  what  I  had 
already  said  a  long  time  before  him,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  those  statements  of  bis,  whi::h,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  most  competent  judges  of  the  Basque  language,  I  have 
repeatedly  proved  in  The  Acailemy  to  be  thoroughly  erroneous 
and  absurd,  serving  to  display  hia  perfect  ignoniuce  of  a 
language  which  he  has  never  been  able  either  to  understand 
practically  or  to  enter  upon  theoretically. 

Before  explaining  the  two  tables  annexed  to  this  paper,  I 
wish  to  recapitulate  the  principal  points  mentioned  in  the 
above-named  French  extract,  in  which,  besides  tho  Basque 
modes  and  tenses,  I  mention  some  other  characteristic  features 
of  the  old  as  differing  from  the  modern  Basque  language. 

The  Basque  of  the  N.T.  by  Li9arrague  does  not  differ  only 
PhU.  Trani.  \%%2^^A. 
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"  sensibly  enough,"  as  M.  Hovelacque  expresses  it,  from  the 
present  Basqoe,  but  it  differs  from  it  considerably.  As  I 
have  nearly  completed  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  this 
ancient  dialect,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  its  verb  in 
particular  presents  such  peculiarities  that,  as  already  men- 
tioned, I  have  been  obliged,  in  the  third  part  of  my  "  Verbe 
Basque''  (not  yet  published),  to  devote  a  separate  chapter  to 
it ;  and  it  is  possible  that  I  may  publish  this  chapter  inde- 
pendently, on  account  of  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the 
primitive  forms  with  which  this  valuable  work  abounds.  The 
method  I  adopted,  as  most  generally  intelligible  for  the  eiglit 
modern  dialects,  has  had  to  give  way  to  another  in  explaining 
the  ancient  Labourdin  verb  of  the  N.T.  It  would  otherwise 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  me  to  give  a  suitable  classifica- 
tion of  the  modes,  the  tenses,  and  the  verbal  terminations  of 
this  dialect,  which  are  not  found  in  the  Basque  of  our  days. 
The  term  ''ancient  Labourdin"  seems  to  me  most  suitable  for 
this  kind  of  Basque,  which  Larramendi  calls  "  diestrisimo  " 
or  "  very  clever,"  not  because  I  think  it  consists  solely  of 
the  pure  Labourdin  of  1671,  when  this  work  was  printed, 
nor  because  I  do  not  think  it  to  have  been  much  more 
influenced  by  Souletin  than  by  Low-Navarrese,  but  merely 
because  the  basis  of  this  dialect  is  certainly  the  Labourdin, 
which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  yet  lost  forms  which  at 
that  time  it  might  well  have  shared  with  Souletin,  in  the  same 
way  as  it  had  not  yet  lost  other  forms  which  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  any  Basque  dialect.  As  regards  the  vocabulary 
of  ancient  Labourdin,  it  is  astonishing  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  level  of  its  grammar.  Foreign  words  abound  in  it,  with- 
out any  justification  for  their  use.  Indeed,  this  dialect  could 
not  have  been  without  a  crowd  of  Basque  words  that  still 
exist  in  modern  Labourdin.  Disregarding  its  vocabulary, 
ancient  Labourdin  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
Basque  dialect  we  are  acquainted  with,  although  modern 
Labourdin,  as  I  have  defined  it  in  ray  **  Verb,"  apparently 
contrary  to  M.  Vinson's  opinion,  is,  in  my  judgment,  inferior 
to  the  Guipuscoan  in  richness  of  vocabulary,  in  the  regular 
formation  of  verbal  terminations,  and  in  grammar  generally. 
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I  am  willing,  however,  to  admit  that  Laboardin  and  Souletin 
have  preserved  the  Basque  sounds  better  than  Guipuscoan, 
and  that  Souletin,  together  with  its  sub-dialect  Roncalese, 
presents  some  sounds  peculiar  to  itself,  not  to  be  found  in 
Spanish,  in  French,  in  Gascon,  or  in  other  Basque  dialects. 
(See  my  "Verb,"  p.  ii.)  If,  however,  modem  Labourdin 
cannot  advantageously  hold  its  own  against  the  Guipuscoan, 
the  case  is  different  with  Biscayan  and  Souletin,  which  are 
far  from  presenting  those  ''more  profound"  alterations  of 
which  M.  Hovelacque  speaks.  The  grammar  of  these  two 
dialects,  though  their  vocabulary  may  be  poorer  than  that  of 
Guipuscoan,  is  certainly  only  second  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Labourdin  of  Li9arrague.  Guipuscoan,  independently  of  its 
vocabulary  and  the  regularity  of  its  verb,  is,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  the  principal,  the  best  known,  and  the  widest 
spread  dialect  of  Spanish  Basque.  In  the  same  way  modem 
Labourdin,  notwithstanding  its  linguistical  inferiority,  is  the 
best  known  dialect  of  French  Basque.  As,  however,  the 
Basque  dialects  in  France  are  themselves  originally  merely 
dialects  of  Spain,  it  follows  that  Guipuscoan  is  also  the  first 
of  the  living  Basque  dialects.  In  fact,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  Tuscan  or  the  Castilian  of  Basque;  that  is,  the  Basque 
language  properly  so  called  when  not  otherwise  qualified. 
Humboldt,  whose  knowledge  of  Basque  was  incontestably 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  foreigner,  also  assigned  the 
foreo^ost  place  to  Guipuscoan.  In  this  very  beautiful  dialect, 
also,  the  most  numerous  and  most  voluminous  Basque  works 
are  to  be  found.  In  this  respect  Labourdin  occupies  only  the 
second  place,  although  it  took  the  first  in  the  time  of  Larra- 
mendi.  The  minor  poems  of  Dechepare,  which  were  anterior 
to  the  N.T.,  are  certainly  interesting,  but  are  far  from  pre- 
senting the  archaic  forms  found  in  the  latter ;  evidently 
because  the  Eastern  Low  Navarrese  dialect  in  which  they 
are  written  had  already  undergone  sundry  modifications  that 
had  not  yet  reached  the  Labourdin  by  1571.  The  N.T.  of 
Li9arrague,  with  its  liturgy,  its  catechism,  and  the  other  very 
important  documents  which  should  be  included  in  every  com- 
plete copy,  consequently  presents  the  most  ancient,  although 
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not  the  most  early  printed  Basque  known.  I  beliefe  Am 
are  more  than  thirteen  known  copies  of  this  preoioiu  toIobs 
in  Europe,  including  the  incomplete  ones,  as  M.  YinMi 
does,  but  I  think  also  that  hardly  any  private  indiyidiNl 
possesses  a  complete  copy.  In  this  last  condition  indeed  the 
book  is  almost  undiscoverable ;  and  yet,  of  the  three  ooffimt 
which,  after  endless  inquiries  and  great  pecuniary  saorifioe^  a 
succession  of  lucky  chances  has  enabled  me  to  secure^  one  ii 
complete.  The  words  cited  by  Marinseus  ^iculus  have  alio 
a  certain  value  on  account  of  the  date  of  the  work  wherein 
they  are  found  correctly  printed.  But  it  is  only  with  a 
smile  and  as  a  bibliographical  curiosity  that  we  can  pat  the 
undecipherable  fragment  of  Rabelais,  indulgently  called  "the 
most  ancient  Basque  text  printed,''  by  the  side  of  the  lin- 
guistic treasure  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  presently. 
After  all,  that  fragment  may  be  only  a  mystification  due  to 
the  facetious  author  himself,  if  indeed,  as  I  suppose,  in  the 
state  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us,  it  could  be  considered 
as  offering  Basque  in  any  other  way  than  the  words  which 
Moliere  puts  into  the  mouth  of  M.  Jourdain  can  be  regarded 
as  Turkish. 

Before  reviewing  the  archaisms  of  the  N.T.,  I  shall  invite 
attention  to  the  following  statements  {see  Table  II.) :  1^.  I 
distinguish  between  the  auxiliary  tenses  based  upon  tMH 
^  had '  transitive ;  iraun  '  endured,  lasted ' ;  adi  *  to  under- 
stand,' in  the  sense  of  Spanish  '  entend^rsele ' ;  ekin  *  gone  on 
with  ardour  and  assiduity,'  and  the  tenses  that  may  be  also 
not  auxiliary  (including  both  the  pure  verbal  terminations 
and  those  based  on  izan  '  been,'  intransitive).  The  latter  are 
not  called  "  auxiliary,"  although  their  verbal  terminations 
are  very  often  (but  not  necessarily)  united  to  a  verbal  noun, 
which  is  never  the  radical.  The  verbal  terminations  of  the 
auxiliary  tenses,  on  the  contrary,  could  not  exist  without  the 
latter,  whether  in  a  proper  form  like  ikus  *  to  see,'  or  in  a 
form  common  both  to  the  radical  and  to  the  verbal  adjective, 
as  eman  '  to  give '  and  'given.'  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  auxiliary  verbal  terminations  reject  union  with  the 
verbal  adjective  as  such,  because  they  themselves  already  con- 
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tain  it ;  and  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  admit  la  favour  of  my  . 
verbal  theory,  that  the  pure  verbal  terminations  of  the  other 
tensea  require  auch  an  adjective  to  agree  with  the  demonstra- 
tive au  '  this,'  or  one  of  its  variations,  which  forms  their 
basis.  As  to  the  intransittve  verbal  terminations  based  on 
izan  'been,'  I  think  that  the  verbal  adjective  with  which 
they  unite  represents  a  simple  attribute,  and  that  they  would 
he  found  to  contain  iaan  shortened  into  I'z,  in  the  sense  of 
'  existence,'  This  verbal  noun,  which  signifies  also  '  had ' 
and  '  been  '  in  five  of  the  eight  Basque  dialects  (in  the  same 
way  that  ill  or  Ml  signifies  'dead'  and  'killed'),  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  two  voices  in  the  verb.  Indeed, 
if  the  verbal  termination  flezan  united  to  ikm  may  be 
rendered  literally  by  'that  he  bad  this  see,'  the  intransi- 
tive verbal  termination  naizan  united  to  ethorri  may  also 
be  rendered  literally  by  'that  I  been  come.'  The  change 
of  the  initial  i  of  izan  into  e  of  desan  is,  so  to  say,  owing 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  demonstrative  with  the  verbal 
adjective. 

2°.  It  is  evident  thnt  if  /«,  lis  ;  deza,  dadi,  dakio ;  km, 
kdi,  lekio  {nee  Table  II.),  could  exist  thus  either  without  a 
suffix  to  reduce  them  to  the  relative  form  indispensable  to 
every  Basque  subjunctive,  or  without  a  prefix  to  transform 
them  into  verbal  terminations  belonging  to  the  dubitative, 
optative,  causative,  and  adjurative  modes,  the  tenses  21-30 
would  have  no  light  to  appear  in  Table  I.  In  this  case  we 
should  have  to  consider  hieit,  Uzon;  desan,  dadin ;  lezaii,  ledin, 
lekioH  as  simple  relative  forms  of  lu,  liz,  etc.,  just  in  the  same 
way  as  duen,  dan  or  den,  zni/on,  etc.,  are  simple  relative  forma 
of  rfu,  rfa,  and  Bflyo;  and,  similarly,  6«/«,  ba/iz;  bailcza,  bmladi, 
bftdakio ;  bakza,  baledt,  halekio  would  reduce  to  the  dubitative 
forms  of  lu,  liz;  deza,  dadi,  dakio;  lezn,  kdi,  kkio,  and  aila, 
ailiz ;  aileza,  aiiedi,  aikkio,  to  their  optative ;  baiteza,  baitadi, 
haitakio;  baileza,  bailedi,  baikkio,  to  their  causative,  and  albei- 
kza,  alheiUdi,  albeikkto,  to  their  adjurative  forms,  for  the  same 
reason  that  badu,  bada,  baznen,  bazeii;  baitu,  baila,  etc.,  are 
taken  as  the  dubitative  and  causative  forms  of  dit,  dn ;  zuan, 
zen.      The  potential  and   conditional   potential   tenses   are 
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almost  always  auxiliary,  but  the  potential  tenaes^  as  well  m 
the  past  and  future  past  of  the  conditional  potential,  nqr 
also  present  themselves  with  their  proper  meaning  of  *'  he  ii 
able  to  have  it,  he  is  able  to  be ;  he  will  be  able  to  have  it,  lie 
will  be  able  to  be ;  he  could  have  had  it,  he  could  have  been." 
The  present  and  the  future  of  the  conditional  potential  m 
always  auxiliary. 

Among  the  so-called  "compound  tenses"  (these  are  nsi 
included  in  the  two  tables),  the  double  future  of  the  indies- 
tive  is  frequently  used  in  the  N.T.  of  Li9arrag^;  and, 
though  it  is  not  indicated  in  any  grammatical  work  on  the 
Basque  language,  I  have  ascertained  its  existence  in  modern 
Labourdin,  which  uses  it  sometimes  in  a  conjectural 
{See  Note  9  of  the  VII.  and  Note  3  of  the  III. 
Table  of  my  "  Verb.")  The  sense  does  not  differ  mach  from 
the  future  present  of  the  same  mode.  It  is  thus  that  ikmim 
duke  means  '  he  will  sec  it,  he  has  to  see  it,'  and  tkusiren  duke 
*  he  will  see  it,  he  will  have  to  see  it.' 

The  verbal  adjective,  in  order  to  form  compound  tenses, 
hardly  ever  receives  the  suffix  ko ;  it  is  almost  always  the 
suffix  en  or  ren  that  Li9arrague  makes  use  of ;  ikusireti,  liter* 
ally  'of  seen,'  ethorriren  *of  come'  (once  or  twice  accidentally 
ethornko)f  etc.  The  Salazaresc  and  Boncalese  snbdialects,  in 
this  case,  have  only  the  suffix  en,  or  even  ren,  the  first  accord- 
ing to  a  peculiar  grammatical  rule. 

The  Basque  of  Ligarrague,  as  I  have  been  the  first  to 
prove,  notwithstanding  M.  Van  Eys's  bold  denial,  is  dis- 
tinguished especially  by  the  use  of  certain  verbal  terminations 
indicating  a  direct  regimen  of  the  first  or  second  persoD, 
united  to  an  indirect  regimen  of  any  other  person.  The  fol- 
lowing grammatical  relations,  which  have  not  been  previoosly 
observed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  N.T. :  *  thee  to  him,  thee  to 
me;  you  to  him ;  me  to  him,  me  to  thee,  me  to  them;  us  to  him; 
us  to  thee'  (see  p.  83  of  my  "Verb").  "With  such  verbal 
terminations  I  have  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  complete 
conjugation,  presenting  sixteen  new  verbal  relations,  which, 
added  to  the  twenty-four  already  known,  raise  their  whole 
number  to  forty.     This  complete,  though  unpublished  table 
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of  the  aocient  LabourdiTi  conjugution,  I  Lava  ahowD  to  M. 
A.  d'Abbadie,  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 

The  verbal  termiaationa  of  the  two  potential  modea  tllrti, 
diroke;  lira,  Hroke;  zirorn,  zirokeen,  are  much  used  iu  ancient 
Lahourdin,  and  it  is  only  after  publishing  my  "  Verb  "  that 
I  had  the  satisfactioa  of  discovering  their  nature.  They 
consist  in  the  verbification  of  iraim,  either  in  the  neuter  sense 
of  'lasted,'  or  especially  in  the  active  one  of  'endured.'  I 
purposely  aay  "especially,"  for  these  verbal  terminations  are 
always  transitive  in  Basque.  It  is  thus  that  ikirs  diro,  wbiuh 
signifies  '  he  can  see  it,'  ia  translated  literally  by  '  he  endures 
to  see  it.'  What  I  said,  in  note  2  of  p.  xxv  of  niy  "  Verb," 
of  these  verbal  terminations,  which  I  then  considered  "pure," 
raust  be  corrected  accordingly.  This  verbal  noun  irauii,' 
were  it  only  on  accooQt  of  its  meaning,  is  much  more  filled 
to  be  a^umed  as  a  basis  for  a  verbal  theory,  than  the  famous 
factitive  eromi,  absurdly  considered  by  M.  van  Eya  (as  I 
have  proved  ad  satietaiem  in  ihe  Academy)  to  be  merely  a 
contracted  form  oi  erazo  {itself  a  factitive  viijazo)  united  with 
jomi  \ !  The  theory  based  on  ironn  does  not  however  present 
all  the  advantages  of  ihat  which  accepts  tlie  demonstrative 
ail  '  this '  as  its  basis^  and  which  is  the  only  theory  that 
explains  why  the  Basque  language  cannot  express  '  he  has,' 
but  has  to  replace  it  constantly  by  '  he  has  it '  or  '  this.'  As 
to  the  r  of  certain  verbal  terminations,  to  which  letter  M. 
van  Eys  attaches  so  much  importance,  we  have  no  necessity 
to  look  for  it  in  his  erazo  Joan,  since  iraim  and  aur,  synonym 
of  ail,  show  it  also.  With  regard  to  jonn  and  its  factitive 
eroan,  forming  the  "consuetudinario"  mode  of  Father  Zavala, 

'  The  rerbal  l«nmDatioii»  ifij-o,  tirorn,  etc.,  based  on  irnwi,  are  aim  proiu>un<rod 
din,  zhn,  but  these  lost  ougbt  unt  to  be  confounded  with  dio,  cisn  numiing  '  ho 
lulra  il,  liD  said  it.'  I  think,  iubmittiag  mj  opinion  however  to  all  competent 
l)iii^i|ue  t^nmiDHriBiu  and  philologists,  tliiit,  in  this  U»t  case,  dio,  aon,  hare 
notbins  to  tlo  with  itaun,  hut  that  thej  hsTe  fur  their  ba«ig  Jo  or  lo,  nhiuh  are 
vvrbitled  intfl  rfiof,  ci'on,  in  the  uinio  vht  Bi  ikimi  '  wen,'  iaiin  '  Imown,'  »ie 
rerbiflcd  into  daknt,  ifkiuan  '  he  eees  it,  he  kiv  it,'  and  d««i,  crkirti '  he  knows 
it,  ho  knew  it.'  The  tranaitivH  meaniuj^  of  jo  are  maltifarioug  in  Sssqux,  nich 
an  •  beaten,  struck,  played  {an  mitiuaieni),  touched,  hit,'  somotimuB  in  tlio  proper 
and  Aonietimes  in  the  figurativo  seiwe.  us  'hit,  toncbnl  upon  a  point'  :  and. 
espcrially  in  this  laat  case,  it  aeems  that  euch  pbraieK  na  dio  S.  PaMtll  '  St.  I'anI 
anra,'  ete.,  may  be  litcrallf  rendered  by  ■  St.  Paul  bits'  or  '  touchra  Upon,'  v>i. 
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I  have  not  inserted  their  verbal  terminations  in  fhe  taUeirf 
my  *'  Verb/'  because,  although  I  admit  together  with  Ail 
very  learned  Basque  grammarian  (whatever  M.  van  Ejs  nj 
say  to  the  contrary)  that  they  are  real  auxiliary  verbal  terai- 
nations,  I  do  not  recognize  in  them  indispensable  elemeDtl 
of  conjugation.  It  is  thus  that  in  Latin  agere  grvMn  'to 
thank/  in  French  je  vais  manger  '  I  am  goin^  to  eat^'  ii 
Spanish  dejo  dicho,  llevo  dicho^  etc.,  '  I  did  say,'  may  be  ooih 
sidered  as  auxiliaries  (for  we  do  not  ^go'  to  eat  as  we  'go'  to 
Rome) ;  but  no  one  dreams  of  including  agere,  oiler,  d^^ 
and  llevar  in  the  Latin,  French,  or  Spanish  conjugation.  Tet 
these  remarks  have  not  prevented  me  from  registering  in  the 
third  inedited  part  of  my  **  Verb "  the  verbal  terminatiani 
based  on  joan^  eroan,  egin,  iraitn,  eman,  ikusi,  etc. 

The  Basque  of  the  N.T.  is  also  distinguished  by  the  rather 
frequent  use  of  the  demonstrative  suffixes  such  as  ok,  orrdt, 
derived  the  first  from  /lauk,  plural  of  haur  '  this '  (Spanish 
este^  Italian  questo,  Latin  hie),  and  the  second  from  the  aotivB 
singular  of  hori  '  this '  (Spanish  ese,  Italian  cotesto,  Iiatia 
iste)  ;  just  in  the  same  way  that  a,  which  is  nothing  but  the 
definite  article,  represents  hura  Hhat/  a  in  the  Biscayan 
dialect,  aquel  in  Spanish,  quello  in  Italian,  and  iUe  in  Ijatin. 
Such  words  as  garatenok  *  we  who  shall  be,'  lit.  *  these  we 
who  shall  be,*  Span,  'estos  nosotros  que  seremos';  gucion  *of 
these  all,'  Span.  '  de  cstos  todos';  anayeokin  'with  these 
brothers,'  Span.  '  con  catos  hermanos ' ;  duzuenoi  *  to  you  who 
have  it,'  lit,  *  to  these  you  who  have  it/  Span.  *  &  estos  voso- 
tros  que  lo  teneis ' ;  edifikazalcoz  *  by  these  builders^'  Span.  J 
'por  estos  edificadores';  guzioz,  guziozaz  *by  all  these/  Span*     ^ 

*  por  todos  estos ' ;  dugunofara  '  to  us  who  have  it/  lit.  *  to 
these  us  who  have  it/  Span,  'a  estos  nosotros  que  lo  tenemos'; 
guziotarik  *  from  all  these,'  Span.  '  do  todos  estos ' ;  naizenor 

*  I  who  am,'  lit.  '  this  I  who  am/  Span.  '  ese  yo  que  soy  *  ; 
gazteorrvk  '  this  young  man,'  Span.  *  ese  joven/  etc.,  show 
e\ddently  that  the  Basque  language  did  not  formerly  limit 
itself  to  the  indefinite,  to  one  singular,  and  to  one  plural^  but 
that  it  possessed  throe  forms  of  both  singular  and  plural,  so : 
Ghizi '  all,'  Span.  '  todo,'  indefinite.     Guzia  '  the  all,  that  all,* 
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Spaa.  '  el  todo,  aquel  todo ' ;  guzior  (for  guzi  hatir)  '  this  all,' 
Span,  'este  todo';  gmiori  'this  all,'  Span,  'ese  todo,' — that  is, 
a  triform  singular.  Giizink  '  the  all,  those  all,'  Span.  '  loa 
todoa,  aquelloa  todoa' ;  (/iiziok  '  these  all,'  Span.  '  estos  todos' ; 
guzioriak  '  these  all,'  Span.  '  esos  todos,' — that  is,  a  triform 
plural,  all  of  them  beiun^  capable  of  uniting  with  all  the  other 
caae-auffixes,  giving  rise,  for  instance,  not  only  to  giizion, 
guzioz  or  guziozaz,  gnzioiarik,  already  quoted,  but  also  to 
giizioi  'to  these  all,'  Span,  'a  estos  todos';  guziotara  'to 
these  all,'  Span,  'k  estos  todos'  (indicating  motion) ;  gusiorrek 
'  this  all,'  Span.  '  eee  todo '  (active),  etc. 

Explanation  of  the  two  Tables, 
My  object  in  preparing  these  two  tables  has  been  to  facili- 
tate, as  far  as  possible,  the  very  difficult  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Basque  verb,  as  regards  both  the  signification  and 
form  of  the  verbal  terminations,  which  are  generally  called 
"terminatifs"  in  French  and  arficitlos  in  Spanish.  In  the 
first  Table  the  simple  modes  and  lenses  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  meaning  without  taking  their  structure  into 
consideration,  while  in  the  second  Table  the  modes  and  tenses 
are  shown  according  to  their  structure  without  taking  their 
meaning  into  account.  In  this  second  table,  however,  each 
tense  is  followed  by  a  figure  referring  to  that  preceding  each 
tense  in  the  other  table,  and  this,  as  I  have  proved  by  my 
own  experience  (ezperieiiiiii  reritnt  maghlrn),  will  wonder- 
fully facilitate  the  learning  of  the  Basque  verb.  With  regard 
to  the  headings  of  this  table,  an  means  'this,'  izan  (transitive) 
'had,'  fgin  'done,'  irauu  'endured,'  tzan  (intransitive)  'been,' 
adi  '  to  understand,'  ekin  '  gone  on  ' ;  while  the  letters  and 
syllables  D,  rf,  d-ke,  d-le,  d-te-ke ;  B,  b,  b-ke,  b-le ;  Z,  z,  z-ke. 
z-te,  z-te-ke;  L,  /,  l-ke,  !-te,  l-ie-ke,  occupying  the  columns  of 
the  modes  and  tenses,  do  not  refer  to  their  meaning,  but 
simply  to  their  structure.  In  fact,  these  letters  or  syllables 
characterize  each  of  thera. 

Tbe  only  tenses  peculiar  to  the  Basque  of  the  N.T.  are; 
V.  The  auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative  (Table  I.,  col.  2,  tense 
3) ;  2".  The  transitive  non-auxiliary  present  of  the  imperative 
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(id.,  id.,  tense  7) ;  3°.  The  non-auxiHary  past  of  the  sub- 
junctive (id.,  id.,  tense  18) ;  4^  The  auxiliary  present  of  the 
causative  (id.,  id.^  tense  28) ;  5^  The  auxiliary  past  of  the 
causative  (id.,  id.,  tense  29) ;  6^  The  adjurative  (id,,  id,, 
tense  30).     I  shall,  therefore,  speak  of  each  in  detail. 

1^  The  auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative  (Table  I.,  tense  3), 
represented  by  zezatf,  zedin,  zekion,  always  unites  to  the  radical 
and  forms  with  it  a  compound  tense  which  translates  the 
French  past  perfect  or  aorist,  as,  for  instance,  ikus  zezan  *  il 
le  vit  *  or  *  he  saw  it/  but  not  in  the  sense  of  *  il  Ta  vn  * 
(ikasi  du),  or  in  that  of  '  il  Tavait  vu  (ikusi  suen,  ikusi  nJcan 
zmn).  It  becomes  relative  without  undergoing  any  change, 
and  conjunctive  by  changing  the  final  n  into  la.^  It  is 
susceptible  of  the  other  verbal  forms  and  of  the  masculine 

^  This  very  easy  way  of  transforming  the  relative  form  into  the  conjanctiTe, 
by  BubstitutiDe  la  for  n,  does  not  in  any  respect  prove,  as  M.  van  £ys  asserts, 
that  the  verbid  terminations  of  the  past  tenses  suppress  that  consonant  in  virtae 
of  a  phonetic  law  requiriug  that  n  should  never  be  followed  by  /  or  r.  The  fact 
is  that  in  2u^la  and  in  nora  the  suffixes  /a  and  ra  are  appended  to  zue  and  no  only, 
just  as  the  suffix  n  is  appended  to  the  same  words  in  zu^n  and  non.  In  the  pa^ 
tenses  this  final  n  is  redimdanty  unless  it  indicates  the  relative  form.  Except  in 
the  latter  case,  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  Southern  High-Navarrese  dialect 
in  general,  or  in  the  Aezcoan  (a  subdialect  of  Western  Low-^avarrese),  as  I  have 
been  the  first  to  prove  at  p.  xxiv  of  my  **Verb,"  when  speaking  of  redundant 
letters.  In  fion  we  have  only  the  inessive  case>8uffix  of  the  pronoun  no,  svnonym 
of  nor  'who,*  which  exists  in  the  "Western  Low-Navarrese  dialect.  Besides,  one 
cannot  be  surprised  if  the  theme  no,  which  is  always  personal  when  employed 
with  the  non -focal  case-suffixes,  may  cease  to  be  such  and  become  adverbial  or 
local  when  the  latter  affect  it.  It  is  then  that  «o  or  uor,  nok  or  nork^  tioren^  nori, 
norzaz  signify  *  who,  who  {tictiveY  of  whom,  to  whom,  by  whom,*  while  1.  nottgo 
or  uonht ;  2.  tion  ;  3.  nora  or  ni>rat ;  4.  nnndik  or  uoutik  express  *  1.  of  what 
place  (Latin  cujas) ;  2.  where  (ubi) ;  3.  whither  (quo) ;  4.  whence  (unde),  by 
what  place  (qua).'  As  to  nongo  and  nondik,  they  are  certainly  formed  by  non  and 
not  by  tiOf  in  the  same  way  as  *  Amde^  which  in  Spanish  signifies  *  where  *  (ubi) 
is,  as  to  its  form,  nothing  out  the  Latin  *  de  unde, '  and  yet  the  proposition  *  de  * 
which  it  contains  docs  not  prevent  its  serving  as  a  theme  for  receiving  other  pre- 
positions, as  in  de  donde  *  of  what  place'  ;  cujas),  adonde  *  whither  (quo),  por 
dofide  *  by  what  place  *  (qua).  The  Ostiak  language  seems  also  to  be  able  to  add 
two  case-suffixes,  as  in  xaiilven  '  to-day,*  formed  of  xatt  'sun,'  wet  ablative  suffix, 
and  na  {ne)  inessive  sufilx. 

As  to  tuela^  etc.,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  admit  that  the  suffix  is  simply 
added  to  the  verbal  terminations  without  the  final  f?,  such  as  are  still  found  in  a 
large  part  of  the  Basoue  country,  than  to  imagine  a  law  traversed  by  the  most 
palpable  facts.  Indeea,  it  is  not  by  suppressing  the  n  that  Basque  finds  means  to 
unite  la  and  ra  to  words  ending  with  this  nasal,  but  by  inserting  a  euphonic 
vowel,  as  in  oneia  *  to  the  good,  Irunera  *  to  Irun,*  lanera  *  to  the  work.'  As 
to  verbs,  can  it  happen  that  M.  van  Eys  is  not  aware  that  the  numerous  feminine 
verbal  terminations,  such  as  dun^  dezukeiiy  ununy  natzain^  etc.,  *  be  has  it,  he  will 
be  able  to  have  it,  thou  hast  me.  I  am  to  thee,'  have  as  conjunctive  forms  duuaia, 
dezakeftahf  naunala^  natzainala,  and  not  dula,  dtzakela,  naula,  natzaila  f 
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and  feminine  allocutive  treatment.  This  tense,  wbich  must 
be  carefully  distinguisht^  from  the  auxiliary  past  of  the 
subjunctive  (Table  I.,  tense  19),  does  not  exist  in  modern 
Basque.  In  the  Southern  High-Navarrese  dialect,  and  in 
some  Biscayau  varieties,  it  ia  confounded  with  this  tense,  but 
in  High-Navarrese  this  only  happens  in  the  intransitive  and 
with  the  indirect  regimen.  (Sec  note  4  of  the  tenth  Supple- 
mentary Table  of  my  "  Verb.")  In  the  Basque  of  the  N.T., 
the  auxiliary  past  of  the  subjunctive  (Table  I,,  tense  19)  is 
only  distinguished  from  the  auxiliary  past  of  the  indicative 
{id.,  tense  li)  in  the  third  person  of  both  numbers,  which,  in 
tense  19,  always  begins  with  /,  and  in  tense  3  willi  z.  Lezan 
and  sf%nn  are  not,  therefore,  synonyms  in  ancient  Labourdin 
as  they  are  in  Souletin.  In  the  latter  ynn  lezan  or  zezan 
signifies  '  that  he  might  oat  it ' ;  in  the  former  this  meaning 
belongs  to  jan  lezan  only,  whereas  by  jnn  zezan  ia  meant 
'he  ate  it'  and  also  'which  he  ate,  who  ate  it.'  In  the  first 
and  second  persons  of  both  numbers  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish, even  in  ancient.  Basque,  between  the  auxiliary  past 
of  the  indicative,  its  relative  form,  and  the  auxiliary  past  of 
the  subjunctive.  Thus,yo/i  nezan  can  be  translated  by  'I  ate 
it,  which  I  ate,  that  I  might  eat  it.' 

2°.  The  non-auxiliary  imperative  (Table  T.,  tense  7)  in  the 
transitive  gives  biu  (the  Iik  of  Oihenart)  in  the  third  person 
singular ;  auk,  aun,  autii,  in  the  second  person  singular ;  and 
aiizwi  in  the  second  person  plural.  These  verbal  terminations 
are  unknown  to  the  modern  Basque.  In  the  intransitive, 
although  hiz  '  let  him  be '  still  exists,  it  is  not  the  same  with 
i(>p  'let  them  be,'  which  belongs  only  to  the  Basque  of  the 
N.T,  I  have  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  my  verbal  theory 
in  tiiik,  auu,  auzu,  a,nA.,anziie,  since  these  verbal  terminations 
consist  only  of  the  pure  demonstrative  followed  by  the  pro- 
noun or  by  its  representative.  And,  indeed,  nuk,  aun,  auzu, 
auziie,  are  morphologically  translated  by  'this  thou,  this  you,' 
bearing  (he  meaning  of  '  thou  hast  it,  you  have  it '  (Ltit.  est 
tihi,  est  vobis),  but  without  the  verb  appearing  except  ideo- 
logically. 

a°.   The  non-auxiliary  past  of  the  subjunctive  (Table  I., 
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tense  18)  is  another  tense  proper  to  the  ftncieaC  Labouda. 
It  is  represented  by  iuen^  lisen  in  Table  I^  and  by  -Ai-, 
in  Table  II.,  cols.  4  and  8.  In  the  first  and  aeoond 
this  tense  indicates  the  non-auxiliary  past  of  the  indkatm 
(Table  I.,  tense  2)  and  its  relative  form,  as  well  aa  the  noa- 
auxiliary  past  of  the  subjunctive  (iVf.,  tense  18).  Tntlfinl, 
nuen  is  at  the  same  time  the  first  person  singular  of  swea  aad 
of  luen,  and  may  signify  as  well  *  I  had  it,  which  I  had,  1A0 
had  it/  as  '  that  I  might  have  it/ 

4^,  5'.,  6\  {See  what  is  said  at  p.  647,  No.  2°L) 

Notes  to  Table  I. 

(1)  All  the  verbal  terminations  belonging  to  the  thud 
column  of  each  Basque  dialect  contain  a  dative,  repreaentei 
by  0  and  ki,  based  on  ekin  '  gone  on.'     {See  p.  646,  line  26.) 

(2)  The  Souletin  badeza,  badadi,  and  badakio  do  not  mean, 
as  in  the  other  dialects,  ^  if  he  have  it,  if  he  be,  if  he  be  to 
him/  but  are  synonyms  of  badezake,  badaite,  baditakio  '  if  he 
be  able  to  have  it,  if  he  be  able  to  be,  if  he  be  able  to  be  to 
him.' 

('i)  The  Souletin  and  Li9arrague's  den^  although  need  as 
synonym  of  biz  *  let  him  be,'  belongs  properly  to  <fo  '  he  is ' 
(Table  I.,  tense  1),  of  which  it  is  merely  the  relative  foim 
den  or  dan,  according  to  dialects,  meaning  generally  '  who  ii^ 
which  is,  that  is.' 


(BECONQ  EDmON,  with  SEVEHAL  ADDITIOUS,  ETC-l 

'RONCESVALLES"  AND  "JUNIPER" 

IN 

BASQUE,  LATIN,  AND  NEO-LATIN, 
THE  SUCCESSORS  OF  LATIN  "J". 


In  the  curiouB  Lntin  of  the  Cftrtulariea,  HoncesmlUi  is  oalled  "Roscida 
Vallis",  meaning  "dewy  valley".  The  Ancient  French  Jtencetvah, 
Jienceti'al,  Eenceval,  Ronciswdi,  SencAtvax,  Raneevax,  etc, ;  the  Modem 
French  Jtimcerauj: ;  the  Spaniah  Honcfeval/n  ;  the  Portugueae  Sonea- 
valhm  ;  the  Italian  Ronciavalle,  reaemble  one  another  in  form  and  all 
convey  the  idea  of  "valley"  or  "  valleya  of  brambles",  and  thus  agre« 
with  the  Basque  name  Orrtaga  applied  to  the  same  place.  Bnt  they 
differ  so  materially  in  meaning  from  "  Roscida  Vallia"  tiat  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  consider  the  latter  as  a  Latin  cormption  of  the  old 
French  word.  The  Basque  Orrtaga,  which  is  composed  of  om  "  juni- 
jjer"  and  aya,  a  local  suffix  indicating  plenty,  means  simply  "a  place 
full  of  junipers",  just  as  Ronceivallft  means  "valleys  of  brambles, 
lu-iers,  blackberry-treea",  or  other  prickly  shrubs  as  junipers  are.' 
The  local  sufRses  aga  and  fla  are  very  common  in  Basque,  as  in 
arriaga,  an'igorTiaga,  mloaffa,  arrieta,  tvlurla,  from  arri  "  stone", 
arri  yorri,  "red  stone",  xiila  "hole''',  which  mean  "place  full  of 
stones,  of  red  stones,  of  holes",  exactly  as  Orreaga,  a  name  very  well 
suited  to  BoDCoavalies,  means  "  place  full  of  junipers".  Besides,  in 
the  Aczcoan  dialect,  orrea  "  the  juniper",  is  the  name  given  to  Jitm- 
cesvallea.  The  forma  Simcet'ollii,  Roneevaltit,  Rimcavallis,  RoneavaUu*, 
RnncinmllU,  RvnciwaUi*,  are  also  to  be  found  in  Latin. 

With  regard  to  the  common  juniper,  its  Latin  name  ia  "  junipe- 
rua",  pronounced  (yun(pcrus).  Low  Latin  names  are;  junipyrufl, 
junipyrum,  janiperus,  janipcrum,  vioipems,  vimpimi  {yunlpiruB, 
yunr]>irum,  yanipenis,  yaniperum,  vinipems,  vimpum),  and  the 
following  belong  to  Neo-Latin  dialects  and  are  very  important,  as 
showing  Ihe  multifarious  successors  of  Latin  "j",  or  rather  initial 
"  i "  before  a  vowel,  whatever  its  phonetic  power,  either  of  (y),  which 


'  From  the  Italian  word  ginepro,  "  juniper  ".  tj  means  of  the  ti 
aio,cto.  ierive ffiiifpraio,  gineprelo,  ■' place  piantei  with  juoipera ",  whicb,  because 
of  tho  pricldy  nature  of  theae  Bhrubs,  are  also  used  metftphoricaHy  for  "  thing 
fall  of  liifficullieB",  as  in  I"  non  vo'  enlrare  in  cotefto  ginepraio  or  ginryreto,  ••  I 
don't  choose  to  enter  into  thie  intrigue  olyooni",  gua«i"Idoii't  ehoose  to  dance 
in  Uiia  bramble-bnsli  ol  youra". 


(    2    ) 

seems  very  likely,  or  any  other  sound  may  origiaBlly  Iiato  beoL 
These  successors  are  in  chronological  order :  (yy  and  y,  ggl^,  jB  airfi 
ch,  dz,  (Idz  and  dz,  ts,  zh,  sli,  z,  z,  th,  y,  x).^     A.   ITALIC  or  LEGI- 
TIMATE (JllOUP  :  I.  Italian  :  ginepro,  ♦giuebro,  ♦ginevro  (^inifn, 
.jjin^bro,  jjincvro) ;  Roman:  ginepro   (jjin^pro);  Campagnmo :  \sS^ 
bolo    (inibbolo)  ;     Xorthem    Corsican :    ghinobaru    (ggi^inibaiii) ; 
Sardinian  Tempiese :   niparu  (nnfparu) ;  Sicilian:  junipam  (jpxst 
paru) ;  Ttrritory  of  Taranto :  fmscianniparo  (ffraBshanfparu) ;  Toroh 
tino:  frasciannipulo  (IFrasshannipU) ;  AhruzzMe  of  Teramo  :  }<exuik^A 
(yy*nibbT),   *jenibbulo   (yy^nibbul') ;   Abnuzese :    jinibbrey    jenibbn 
(yy'nibbr');  id.  ofPalena:  nibbele,  (nnibbT);  Aq%iilano :  ^enepre  (yjeiA 
pre) ;  Neapolitan:  jimipero,  jenipcro,  jeniparo  (yyunfperiJ^  yyenfperi^ 
yycniparo);  Venetian:  zinepro,  busichio  (dzin^pro,  buzfcbo);  Venmem: 
zinovro  (dziucvro) ;  Roverttano  and  Trentino  Tyrol^se :  sinevro  (dii- 
ncvru). — II.  Sardinian' :  Lot/ndorese :  ziuibiri,  zinibiru,  nibara  (dda- 
uibhiri,  ddzinibhiru,  niiibharu) ;  CagUaritano :  zinibri  (ddzinfbhri). — 
III.  Spanish  :  enebixi,  *junipero,  *zincbro,  *ziinbro,  *jinebro^  ^jinebn^ 
*jonebro  (onebhro,  xi»i>P^*r<^  thinebhro,  thimbro,  x^i^^l^lux),  xiQ^UuVy 
;(oncbhro). — IV.  Puutuouese  :  zimbro,  *juniporo  (zTbru,  sbunfpeni); 
Galician :  eiiebro   (onebhro,  enebhru). — V.  Genobsb  :  seneiyao  (d»- 

n^ivau). B.    ROMANCE   or   BASTARD    GROUP:   VI.  Gallo- 

Itauc:  Piemontese :  giineiver  (j'noiver) ;  Milanese:  zanever,  Eenerer 
(dzanever,  dzcnever) ;   Val  Vcrzamt :  brinsc6t  (brlsh^t);  Berga/nuueo: 

'^  The  greatest  attention  having  been  paid  to  tho  pronnnoiation  of  theM  N60- 
Latin  wonln,  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  the  following  Bymbols  are  admitted  to 
represent  the  sounds  of  all  >vords  put  in  a  parenthesis.    All  arohaio,  obe61eta»  or 
uncommon  words  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk.    Symbols:  1.  a^-a  in  father;  8. 
n}«a  in/(if;  3.  b=»&  in  bee;  '1.  bb= Italian  hh  in  gohba;  5.  bh«> Spanish  6  in 
lobo;  G.  ch  =ch  in  child;  7.  d  =  French  d  in  d6;  8.  dz— Italians  in  lo  Melo;  9. 
ddz  =  ItaUan  zz  in  razzo ;  10.  dz  =  Bologncso  voiced  z  in  zall ;  11.  e —Freneh  €  in 
honte ;  12.  0  =  (.'  in  hcd^  tonic;  13.  e»  French  in  in  Jin;  14.  d'-Frenoh  e  in  Mefi. 
tonic;  o=French  atonic  e  in  mcrldn;  lo.  o=u  in  but;  16.  *— French  e  in  cheval; 
17.  "  =  the  second  Jjower  Volaisan  over-dotted  c,  mentioned  by  Gillidron  at  page  U 
of  his  ♦'  Tatois  de  la  Commune  de  Vionnaz.    Paris,  1880.";  18.  f —/  in  foe;  19l 
IT  =  Italian  .//'  in  gojfo ;  20.  g^r;  in  po;  21.  ggh j «> Corsicon  ghiinghiaee;  SS. 
y  =  Modern  Greek  y  in  yaXa  ;  23.  i  =  <'  in  me  ;  24.  i  =  Portuguese  im  in  meajtm; 
25.  }=j  in  jeM ;  20.  jj=  Italian  fjtj  iu  nujiji ;  27.  k  =  fc  in  cook ;  28. 1— Fxeneh  I 
in  lit ;  20.  m  =  m  in  mad ;  30.  n  =  French  ;{ in  nam ;  81.  nn= Italian  nn  in  amio; 
32.  n  =  n  in  pink;  33.  n  «»  French  tjn  in  digne ;  84.  o— o  in  more  ;  85.  9«Nea- 
politan  final  and  atonic  o,  as  in  ammo  ;  30.  (c= French  cum  pen ;  37.  &""Geniian 
n  in  bikh\  tonic ;  38.  p  =/>  in  pea  ;  39.  r  — r  in  marine ;  40.  s—t  in  so;  41.  Bha>9Jb 
in  Hhe;  42.  ssh  =  Italian  sc  in  pence ;  43.  t  =  French  t  in  tic;  44.  th— (Ain  tMnfc; 
45.  tfl  —  Italian  z  in  la  zappn ;  40.  u  =  00  infool ;  47.  v= i'  in  vine  ;  48.  x  •  Ge^ 
man  ch  in  nacht ;  49.  y  =y  in  yes;  50.  yy  =  Roman jy  in  ftjjo ;  51.  2— «  in  seal; 
52.  z— Bologncse  voiced  »  in  ca^a ;  53.  zh  =  «  in  pleasure.    The  tonio 
is  indicated  by  ',  and  ~  shows  long  quantity  together  with  tonic  aooent  (' "). 
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ziieriioc,  zoemes  (dzoe^mek,  dzoc^mes) ;  id.  of  Upper  Voile  Bremhana : 
zenier   (dzcuier) ;   Bresciano :    zeneer,    zenever  (dzen^r,   dzen^ver) 
Creimisco :   zeneer   (dzen^er) ;  Cremonese :  zeuever  (dzenever) ;  Bolo 
gnese :   znaver   {dzxikwer) ;   Modenese :   znever   (dznfever) ;    Ferrarew^ 
Mimfulolano :  znevar  (dzn^var) ;  Mantovano :  id.  (id.,  dzn^var) ;  Par- 
mesan :    id.   (dzn^vser) ;   Piacentino :    id.    (dzn^var) ;  Pavese :  snevar 
(zii^vser) ;  Komagmcolo :  1.  Faeiiiino:  zanevar  (dzan^var,  dzan^var) ; 
2.  Imolese :  zanever  (dzanever) ;  3.  ofi :  zanever,   sanever,   zinever, 
baracocciil  (dzanever,  2undver,  dzin^ver,  barak6kul). — ^VII.  Friulano  : 
zanevrc,    zencvre,    zinevre,   zeneule,   barankli,    comovitt,    cumoTitt 
(dzan^vre,  dzen^vre,  dzin^vre,  dzen^ule,  bard/ikli,  komovlt,  kumovit). 
— VIII.    KoMANESE :   Oberldndisch :   gianeiver   (janfiiver);    OherfuHh- 
steinisch:   gen  ever   (jen^ver);  Unter  and    Oberengadinisch :  ginaiver 
( jinaiver) ;    Upper  and  Middle  Ladin   Tyrolese:  gineor   (zhin^or); 
Lower  Ladin  Tyrolese :  id.  (zhin^or) ;  Grodnerisch  Tyrolese :  genover 
(zh'nojv'r) ;  Livinal-lungo  and  Fossa  Tyrolese :  geneiver  (zh'n^iv'r) ; 
limpezzo    Tyrolese:    genoro    (t8'n6ro). — IX.    Ancient    Oocitanian  : 
genibre,  genebre,  juniperi,  juniert  (jenlbre,  jen^bre,  juniperi,  juni^). 
— X.  Spanish  Occitanian  :    Catalonian :  ginebre  (jin^brae) ;  id.  of 
the  Sagarra:    id.   (jin^bre) ;   Valendan:    id.   (chin^bre);    Mc^orcan: 
genibro,  ginebro,  ginibro  (jenibro,  jinebr6,  jinibr6). — XI.   Modern 
Occitanian  :  Provencal :  genebre,  gin6bre,  genibre,  genibr^,  geni^bre, 
gcnebrier,  ginebrier,   genibrier,  genibrcto  (jenlbre,  jin^bre,  jenibre, 
jcnibr<!%  jeniebre,  jenebri^,  jinebri6,  jenibri^,  jenibr^te) ;  id.  according 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Le  PhCne :   (dzen^bre,  dzin^bre,  dzenfbre, 
(Izenibre,  dzcniebre,  dzenebrid,  dzinebri6,  dzenibri^,  dzenibr^to) ;  id.  of 
Aries:  id.  (id.,  dzenibr^tu) ;  id.  oi Ntmes:  id.  (id.,  dzenibr^tse) ;  id.  of 
Grasse :  gcncbrd  ( jenebr6) ;  High  Provencal :  chai,  cade  (chdi,  kdde) ; 
id.   of  the    Valley  of  Barcelonnette :   chai   pougnent  (chdi   pun^in); 
rrovenral  of\\  gencbreto,  genevrier,  chaine  pougnent;  Upper  Dau- 
phlu'ds  :    janoueire    (dzanueire)  ;    Languedocien  :    gini^bre  .(chini^ 
hhie)  ;    id.    of  Lunel :  id.   (jini^bre)  ;    id.    of  the   Cevennes  :   cade 
(kii(lc);  id.  o^  Beziers :  genibre  (chenlbhre,  jenfbhre);  id.  of  CorcoM- 
Sonne   and   Narhonne  :    id.  (zhenfbhro)  ;    id.  of  All/y^   Costres,  and 
*SV.   Pons :  id.   (dzenf bhre)  ;   Bearnese :   geni^bre  (yeni^bhr*)  ;  Upper 
Jkarnese :  id.  (zheni^bhroD) ;  Gascon:  gimbre  (zhlmbhre);  JRouergnis:' 
cade,  ginebre  (kiide,  chin^bhre) ;  Southern  Botiergois :  id.  (dzin^bhre) ; 
Xortheni  Iloitergois:  id.  gini6bre  (zhini^bhre) ;  Western  Bouergois:  cadre 
(kiub  c).  —  XII.  Franco-Occitanian  :  Forezien :  janou^re,  janou^rat 
(zaiiuerii,  zanuerA) ;  id.  of  Luriecq :  jani^vre  (dzani^yru) ;  Oin&vais : 
genevro  (zh'ncvre)  j  Loiver  Valaisan  of  Vumnaz:  genaivre  (dz'naivr^); 
Vaffdois:  gencvri  (dz'n^vri),  genMyro  (dz'iifeivro);  FratUhCamUns  of 
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Plancher-leB-Mirvea :  genavre  (zh'navr).  —  XIII.  Ancient  French  : 
geneivre,  genoivre,  genourre,  gcnevre,  geneiievrier  (j'n^ivr',  j  nu^vr, 
j'ntir', j'n^M^, j'noDvri^r).^ — XIV.  French:  geiii^vre, gen^vrier(zh'ni^vr, 
zh'nevrie) ;  Berrichon :  genieiivc,  gcnicube,  geni^vre  (zhuidbv,  zlinidbb, 
zhni^vr) ;  Angevin :  gen6bre  (zhn6br) ;  UatU  Manceau  :  id.  genie vre 
(zhn^bro,  zlmi^vre)  ;  Chanipeiiois  of  Troyes :  genoivre  (zhnu^vr) ;  id.  of 
La  Mame :  petreaii  (petreo) ;  Eastern  Morvandeau :  genabre,  genavre 
(zhnabr,  zhnavr) ;  Western  Morvandeau :  genabe  (zhnab) ;  Vosgien : 
geneive  (zhnov) ;  Jurassien  Bei*nois :  grassi  (grasi) ;  Wallon :  p6qiiet 
(p^k^)  ;  Ard^nnois:  pequet  (p'ke) ;  Itouchi :  g6n6fe,  pequ^  pcqudriau 
(zhenef,  pek6,  pekerio) ;  id.,  district  of  Avemes:  i)otriau  (petrio) ; 
Lillois :  gcndfe,  i)^uct  (zhn6f,  pek^) ;  Bonlonnai^ :  g^noaf  (zhenudf )  ; 
Picard :  portrieux  (pSrtridb) ;  Brayon  :  calievre  (kalievr) ;  Normand  : 
genieuvre,   genivre    (zb'niojvr,   zh'nivr);    id.  PoUetais:   id.   (z'nidevr, 

z'niYT);  Saint ongeais:  gcncvrier(y'ncvri6). C.  HYBRID  or  DACIAN 

GROUP :  XV.  Wallachian  :  ienuper,  iunij)cr,  inupSr,  shneapan, 
brfidishor,  archit  (yeniiper,  yuniper,  inupor,  shneap^n,  bradishor, 
arkft). 

Tbe  Basque  names  for  this  shrub,  which  I  have  heard  from  the 
Basque  peasant's  moutli,  are :  1.  orre^  Southern  and  Eastern  Navar- 
rese ;  2.  orhey  Western  Navarrese ;  3.  ipum,  Southern  Navarrese, 
subdialectally  ;  4.  vmpurUy  Roucalese;  5.,  Q.  je7iebretzey  hagintz,  Soiile- 
tin.  Other  names  are  given  or  used  by  Authors,  but  I  have  not 
ascertaine<l  their  dialect.  Tiiose  I  know  are  :  7.,  8.  likahra^  tpurkaj 
both  given  by  Larramendi ;  9.,  10.  imhre,  agintze,  by  Duvoisin ;  11, 
la7*ra  on  a,  by  Zavala ;  12.,  13.  aginteka,  agititeka,  by  Favre.  Of  these 
thirteen  words,  or  re,  oi'Ii^,  hagintz,  agintzej  lai'ra  ona  "good  pasturage", 
and  aginteka  or  agliifeka,  are  really  Bjisquc,  but  the  others  are  cor- 
ruptions, sometimes  strange  ones,  of  "  juniperus".  Ilagintz  points  to 
ngin^  Biscayan,  for  "tooth",  or,  in  other  dialects,  "molar  tooth"; 
and  or  re,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  root  of  Orreaga,  the  Basque  name  of 
lionccsvalles. 

'  Littr6  gives <7fn<'/iT^  as  belonging  to  the  xii^^  century;  peuoirre,  to  the  xiiiti» ; 
flenourre,  to  the  xiv^i^ ;  (lencvrcy  to  the  xvi^h.  The  fact  however  is,  that  genoivre 
belongs  also  to  the  xv^^'  century,  as  it  is  clearly  shown  at  p.  40,  col.  2,  of  Scheler*8 
*'  Glossaire  Roman-Latin  du  xv^  Si^cle,  MS.  do  la  BibliothiViue  de  Lille."  An- 
vers,  18()5.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  of  this  Glossary  is  rather  the 
Picard  than  any  other,  this  being  confirmed  by  certain  words,  such  as  vacqu^, 
qullvrc,  etc.,  ♦' cow,  goat",  instead  of  vache^  c/^'^iTe,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the 
dialect  of  **  Les  Quatre  Livres  des  llois",  belonging  to  the  xii^*»  century.  If  it  be 
true,  as  stated  by  Littr6,  that  (jenoivre  has  preceded  genourre  in  the  xiii**  century, 
it  is  not  less  true  that  it  1ms  followed  it  in  the  xv^^ ;  and  tliis  proves  that  dififer- 
cncc  of  time  and  diversity  of  dialect  ought  not  to  be  confounded,  as  is  sadly  done, 
and  too  often  indeed,  by  some  modem  Etymologists. 

Xoncfwi,  3  JwZy,  1882.  L.    L   BONAPARTE. 
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ON  THE  DELIMITATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH 
AND  WELSH  LANGUAGES. 

Br  ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS,  F.R.S. 

[Read  before  the  Hon.  Society  of  Cymnirodorion,  24th  Maj  1882,  and 

in  abstract  before  thu  Philological  Society,  2nd  June  1882.] 


Foe  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  been  engaged' in  the 
laborious  and  difficult  investigation  of  the  pronunciation  of 
Englisli  dialects  tliroughout  Great  Britain.  But  it  is  noto- 
rious that  aU  Great  Britain  does  not  speak  English.  A 
large  portion  of  Scotland  speaks  Gaelic,  and  most  of  the 
principality  of  Wjiles  still  speaks  Welsh.  It  was,  therefore, 
a  necessary  point  of  my  inquiry  to  determine  bow  far  the 
English  language  extended.  Some  years  ago,  Er.  Murray,  the 
present  (1882)  President  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  editor 
of  its  fortlicoming  great  English  Dictionary,  in  his  excellent 
little  work  on  the  Dialects  of  the  South  of  Scotland  (1873), 
determined  with  great  accuracy  the  boundary  of  Gaelic  and 
Englisli  (in  the  form  of  Lowland  Scotch,  which  is,  however. 
a  true  English  dialect),  and  showed,  by  reference  to  an  older 
detenui nation,  that  it  had  receded  westward  during  the  pre- 
sent century. 

This  is  indeed  the  lot  of  Celtic  as  against  English.  Its 
boundary  is  cont  n  lly  re  eding  westwards.  After  the 
Itomans  left  Great  B  ta  n  n  a.d.  400  the  island  was  all 
Celtic,  but  it  was  not  pea  eful ;  and,  in  theii  quarrels,  the 
Celts  called  in  a  d  f  n  tie  Lowlands  of  Germany.  This 
brought  English  to  B  ta  n  u  the  form  of  Lowland  Teuton, 
of  wliieh  Piatt  Deutsch  (its  popular)  and  Dutch  (its  literary 
form)  are  the  modem  representatives  on  the  continent. 
Whatever  the  British  language  was  like  at  that  time,  it  was 
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as  unlike  Lowland  Teuton  as  it  was  unlike  Roman.  E 
these  Teutons,  who  are  known  as  Angles,  Saxons,  a 
Friesians,  treated  Britain  very  differently  from  the  Boma: 
The  Romans  merely  governed.  The  Teutons  conquered  a 
exterminated,  that  is,  killed  off,  or  drove  beyond  th< 
borders,  all  who  opposed.  They  began  on  the  south  and  ea 
and  they  gradually  drove  the  British  north  and  west  Th 
■were  also  continually  fighting  each  other,  and  they  h 
themselves  in  turn  to  succumb  to  two  invasions,  first,  of  t 
Danes,  and,  secondly,  long  afterwards,  of  the  Normal 
These  conquests,  in  the  course  of  time,  converted  their  vario 
forms  of  Lowland  Teuton  into  dialects  of  KngUs)i,  as  1h 
themselves  called  their  language.  But  they  did  not  conqu 
Britain  suddenly.  Long  and  vigorous  resistance  was  ofTert 
For  a  long  while  a  Celtic  kingdom,  that  of  Strathclyde,  r 
down  from  Scotland  to  the  south  of  England,  and  to  t 
east  of  the  present  Wales;  and,  in  Devonshire  and  Comwa 
there  were  other  Celtic  elements.  It  was  in  the  days  of  e 
termination  that  the  Mercians  (tliat  is,  the  various  Teufc 
tribes  who  infested  the  middle  of  England,  beyond  the  "  mar 
or  border  of  the  Saxons)  broke  through  the  Strathclyi 
kingdom  in  the  modern  Cheshire  and  [-iincashire,  and  est 
blished  there  their  own  language  almost  without  any  int« 
mixture.^  A  fewAV'elsh  woi-dacan  still  be  traced  in  South  Ta 
casbire.  but,  practically,  it  is  a  pure  Midland  English  tlialet 

'  It  -WHS  in  A.n,  Gl^,  n'loat  170  years  after  the  first  kmling  of  t 
Lower  Tentona,  that  Rthelfrith  gained  the  victory  of  Chester,  whi 
separated  Wales  trom  (.'iimhria  and  Strathclyde.  As  Etheltrith  w 
King  of  Sorthumbria,  Mr.  .1.  H.  Green,  in  his  interesting  work  on  t 
Making  of  EH'jhiud  (Macniillan,  1881),  conchides  that  Cheshire  a 
South  Lancashire  caine  under  the  Sorthiiinbrian  eiipreinacy,  whi 
jirevioualy  ranged  on  the  Bast  of  Brit.iin  froni  tlie  Kirtli  of  forth 
Uncolnshire.  .4nd  ns  lie  liaa  been  unable  to  find  any  further  recoi 
of  the  government  of  Cheshire  and  South  lAucashirc  till  the  revolt 
the  Mercinnn,  which  wrented  the  supremaey  from  Northuinbria  in  a 
e^9.  he  concludi-H  that  till  tiiut  time  Cheshire  remained  nnderNoHhu: 
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It  was  diSerent  with  the  parts  of  Strathclyde  l>elow 
Cheshire.  In  Shropshire,  and,  at  least,  "VVesfcern  Hereford- 
shire, we  have  atiJl  marks  of  a  dialect  descended  mainly 
from  Welsh  people  on  whom  English  had  been  forced. 
That  is,  we  detect  in  them  still  habits  of  speech  which  point 
to  a  Celtic  rather  ttmn  a  Saxon  origin.  I  mny  mention  the 
conapiouous  trilling  of  r  when  not  before  a  vowel,  which 
marks  Shropshire,  and,  I  believe,  West  Herefordshire;  while 
the  r  in  such  positions  is  very  inconspicuous  aninng  the  Mid- 
landers,  and  has  a  totally  different  character  in  the  neigh- 
bouring southern  cmmties,  as  Gloucester,  Wiltshire,  etc.  In 
these  counties,  then,  as  also  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall 
(which  will  not  otherwise  enter  into  consideration  here), 
we  have  English  modified  by  being  grafted  on  a  AVelsh  or 
Celtic  population.  But  in  all  these  counties  the  change 
happened  so  long  ago,  so  many  generations  have  been  trans- 
mitting their  speech  naturally  from  parent  to  cLild,  that  true 
English  dialects  ha\e  been  formed,  which  do  not  betray  to 
the  ordinary  observer  any  mark  of  being  English  spoken  by 
foreigners.  We  have  similar  results  in  the  Lowland  Scotch 
of  the  old  conquests  as  contrasted  with  the  Lowland  Scotch 
which  has  more  recently  supplanted  Gaelic. 

Let  me  begin  by  mentioning  two  cases  in  Wales  itself, 
where  Welsh  was  simply  driven  out,  and  where  we  have  a 
Weat-Saxon  dialect,  certainly  much  worn  out  under  the  influ- 

brtan  government.  And  even  Ihen,  and  subsequently,  he  makes  Sooth 
Ijvncashire  Northumbrian.  {See  his  map*  on  pp,  S4-1,  260,  273,  292, 
305,  and  329.)  Now  this  dialTibutioa  of  English  rule  ia  directly 
opposed  to  the  present  phenomena  of  English  dialects.  South  Lftnca- 
shire  and  Cheshire  have  tiot  only  no  eigns  of  Norlhumbriftn  influence, 
but  they  furnish  the  pnrest  and  best  marked  specimens  of  Mercian  or 
Midland  English.  Hence,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  settlement  of  these 
districts  must  have  been  Mercian,  although  the  conqnest  was  Northum- 
brian. North  Lancaahire,  on  the  conlrwy,  shows  that  it  was  conquered 
by    N'lirthnmbrians,   and   is   entirely   different   in  dialect  froni   South 
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ence  of  education,  but  still  purely  English  without  any 
Welsli  intiuence.  These  are  the  peninsula  of  Gowerland, 
in  the  south  of  Glamorganshire,  west  of  Swansea,  and  the 
south-west  corner  of  Pembrokeshire,  about  Tenby,  Pembroke, 
and  Haverfordwest.  Tliey  are  merely  English  settlements 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  indeed  stated  that  Flemings 
were  amoni;  the  Enjj;lish,  but  Flemish  of  that  period  was  so 
little  ditl'erent  from  West  Saxon  that,  even  if  the  statements 
are  correct,  we  nnist  not  be  surprised  at  finding  no  mark  of 
Flemish  in  the  present  dialect.^     There  was  a  third  of  these 


*  The  statements  are  made  by  chroniclers,  and  are,  of  coarse,  the 
best  written  evidence  we  have,  but  the  chroniclers  tell  so  many  tales 
which  are  clearly  mere  traditions  that  their  statements  require  corrt>- 
boration.  In  this  case,  the  present  state  of  the  languages  does  not 
furnish  any.  The  ft)llowiii^  are  the  exact  words  of  the  chroniclers, 
whom  I  have  consulted  for  the  ]nirpose  :— 

1.  Willi'lmi  ^falmes}^irutlsis  ^\om\ch\  (Testa  regum  anglomm,  ed.  T. 
Duff  us  Hardy.  Historical  Society,  ed.  1840.  (William  of  Malmesbury 
was  born  about  1005,  and  died  1143.) 

Lib.  iv,  §  ;ni,  p.  403  [a.i>.  1091].  "Statimqi^e  contra  Wallenses, 
post  in  Scottos,  expoditionem  movens,  nihil  magnificentia  sua  dignum 
exhibuit  ;  militibus  nuiltis  dosideratis,  jumentis  interceptis.  Nee  turn 
solum,  sod  nmltotions  parva  illi  in  Walenses  fortuna  fuit ;  quod  cuivis 
mirum  vidoatur,  cum  ei  alias  semper  alea  bellorum  felicissime  arriserit. 
Sed  ej?o  intelligo  })ro  soli  ina?qualitate  et  coeli  inclementia,  sicut  rehelli- 
onem  eorum  adjutum,  itA  ejus  virtutem  expeditum.  Porro  rex  Henri- 
cus,  excellentis  ingenii  vir,  qui  modo  regnat,  invenit  qua  commenta 
illorum  labefactaret  art<\  Handritis  in  patria  illorum  collocatis,  qui  eis 
pro  claustro  sint  et  eos  perpetuo  coerceant." 

Lib.  v,  §401,  p.  G28  :  *' Wallenses  rex  Henricus,  semper  in  rebelli- 
oneni  surgentes,  crebris  expeditionibus  in  deilitionem  premebat,  cousi. 
lioque  salubri  nixus,  ut  eorum  tumorem  extenuaret,  Flandrenses  omnes 
Angli«  accolas  eo  traduxit.  Plures  enim  qui  tempore  patris  pro 
niaterna  cognatione  confluxerant,  occultabat  Anglia,  adeo  ut  ipsi  regno 
pro  multitudine  onerosi  viderentiu" :  quapropter  cum  substantiis  et 
neci'sfiitudinibus  apud  Ros,  provinciam  Wallorum,  velut  in  sentinam 
congessit^  ut  et  regnum  defajcaret,  et  hostium  brutam  tijmeritatcm  retun- 
deret,^'  etfi. 

2.  Polychronicon  Iiamilphi  IlijiJcni  Chestrensis  do  rebus  Britannicis 
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settleraenta  in  the  extreme  aoutli-east  of  Ireland,  occupyiug  the 
baronies  of  Forth  imil  Barg3',in  the  countj  uf  Wexford, and  this 
settlement  kept  up  ita  language,  quite  distinct  fi'om  its  Celtic 

et  nibernicis  na^ne  ad  conqueBtuin.    Ed.  Th.  Gale,   Oiford,   1691, 

(Iligdendied  A.D.  ISST). 

Page  210,  1.  6  :  "  A  q«ot,  qnando,  et  quibua  fixe  terra  sit  inhahilala 
ijeniib't.1.  Sed  et  Flantlrenses  temjjoro  Regis  Ilcnrici  primi  [a.o.  1100- 
ao],  in  magna  copis,  juita  Mailroa  [Melrose  in  RoxburghBbire,  Scot- 
land] ad  Orientalera  Angliai  plagam  habitationem  pro  tempore  aecipi- 
eiites,  Heptiraam  in  Inaula  gentiim  tecerunt  [1.  Britoiies ;  2.  Picti ; 
3.  Scoti ;  4.  Saiones ;  5.  Dani ;  6.  Normanni ;  7.  FiiuidronBeB]  jubente 
tamen  eodem  Rege  ad  Occideatalem  Walliae  partem  apiid  Hauerford, 
aunt  translati.  Sicque  Britannia  niodo  defidentibuH  omnino  Dania  et 
I'ictis,  bis  qninque  natiouibua  habitattu  in  proeseuti,  viz.  Scotia  in 
Albania,  Britooibua  in  Cambria,  Flandrenaibus  in  Westwallia, 
Nonuanriia  et  Anglia  permixtim  in  tota  Ineola." 

PagB  210:  "  De  Incolarum  LingtiU.  FlandreiiBea  Yeio  qui  occidoa 
Walliie  iricolunt,  dimisja  jain  barbaria,  Saionice  aatis  proloquuntur." 

Or,  as  Treviga  (A.d.  13^7)  tranalatea  these  last  linea:  '>  Bote  the 
Fleniyiiges  (ftat  wonc/A  in  Me  west  sjde  of  Wales  habbclA  yleft  here 
etrannge  speeche  and  speker'i  Saionljch  juow." 

For  the  three  next  citationa  with  the  observations  in  [],  I  am 
indebted  to  Heniy  Jenner,  Esq.,  of  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Gcraldus  Cambrams  [born  1147  in  Pembrokeshire],  llinerariuia 
Camhrix,  lib.  i,  ch.  xi,  l)e  Haverfonlia  et  Ros : 

"  Erat  autem  gena  li^ec  originem  a  Flandria  ducens,  ab  Anglorom 
rcge  Henrico  primo  ad  bos  fines  inhabitandum  transnussa."  [And  the 
author  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  character  of  the  people.] 

4.  BriU  y  TywysogUiii  [under  the  year  1105,  translation  sent  by"  Mr, 

Jenner].     "Tbeyeai  after  that  a  certain  nation was  sent  by  King 

tienry  into  the  land  of    Dyfed;    and  that  nation   sei/ud   the   whole 

cantred  of  Rhos having  driven  off  the  people  completely.    [The 

chronicle  then  states  that  they  left  their  own  country  because  the  sea 
and  sand  encroached.]  That  nation,  occordiog  to  the  report,  was 
derived  from  '  Fflandrys',  the  country  nearest  to  the  sea  of  the  Britons." 
[In  several  of  the  following  years  there  are  frequent  mentioua  of  the 
■■  Flemisswyr"  and  "  Flemigseit"  as  fighting  with  tbe  Welnh.  The 
Unit  y  Ti/icynogion  goes  down  to  1280,  and  tbe  early  part  is  probably  of 
eiirlier  date.] 

:>.  Annates  Cambria!  [under  the  year  11(17,  Florence  ef  Worcester 
makes  tbe  date  1111].     ''Flnndrcnsesad  Bos  venerunL"    fPhe  Annaka 
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surroundings,  for  many  hundred  years,  though,  in  later  times, 
it  received  Celtic  additions.  It  is  now  merged  into  the 
CromweUian  Irish  English,  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  But 
a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  spe- 
cimens of  it  collected,  and  these  betray  one  of  the  oldest 
forms  of  English  dialect.  All  these  three  settlements  were 
nearly  in  a  line  proceeding  down  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
crossing  to  Ireland,  and  they  evidently  consisted  of  Southern 
English,  or  Wessex  people.  The  two  settlements  in  Wales 
must  be  regarded  as  part  of  England.  The  presence  of  Welsh 
people  is  a  mere  accident  of  immigration,  as  insignificant  in 
respect  to  nationality  as  the  presence  of  Welsh  people  in 
London.  In  these  cases  the  delimitation  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  information  I  have  received  (I  have  in  no  case 
visited  the  spot  or  perambulated  the  boundary  myself)  is  as 
follows : — 

are  known  now  from  a  thirteenth  century  MS.  at  the  British  Museum, 
but  they  are  evidently  translated  from  Welsh  of  an  earlier  date.] 

These  citations  show  that  there  is  thorough  agreement  among  the 
ancient  chroniclers  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Lowland  Teutons  who 
occupied  the  south-west  of  Pembrokeshire.  Their  accounts  are  probably 
all  derived  from  the  same  source.  But  Geraldus  Cambrensis,  as  a 
native  of  Pembrokeshire,  born  about  forty  years  after  the  reported 
Flemish  settlement,  shows  probably  the  belief  of  the  Pembroke  people 
themselves.  If  we  took  the  chroniclers  literally,  these  Flemish  were 
sent  to  Wales  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  "  cleanse  England  of  their  filthy 
presence"  (as  William  of  Malmesbury  puts  it,  in  even  stronger  terms), 
and  then,  unaccompanied  by  Saxon  or  Norman  guards  or  rulers,  were 
left  to  fight  the  Welsh  in  the  interests  of  England.  Yet,  about  260 
yearp  later,  fligden  finds  them  speaking  sufficiently  good  Saxon.  This, 
and  the  modem  state  of  the  language,  shows  that  the  chroniclers  were 
at  any  rate  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  story,  and  that  the  Saxons 
must  have  certainly  preponderated.  Again,  the  chroniclers  do  not  refer 
to  Gowcrland,  which  is  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  to  language, 
nor  to  Wexford.  The  evidence,  then,  in  favour  of  the  Flemish  settle- 
ment breaks  down  linguistically.  At  most  there  could  only  have  been 
a  &ubordinat«  Flemish  element,  which  soon  lost  all  traces  of  its  original 
and  but  slightly  different  dialect,  while  the  principal  clement  most  have 
been  Saxon  as  in  Gower  and  Wexford. 
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Glamorganshire,  informant,  Rev.  J.  D.  Daviea,  Llannia- 
doc  Rectory,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Gower.  The 
boundary  is  alon^  the  present  line  of  railway  from  Pen- 
clawdd  Station,  ou  the  Burrj-  River,  to  Mumljlea  Koad  Sta^ 
tion  on  Swansea  Bay.  It  compriaea  the  following  seventeen 
parishes,  all  of  wliich  have  spoken  English  for  centuries: — 
1,  Cheriton;  2,  Llaniuadoc  ;  3,  Liangenydd  ;  4,  Rhoa-sili - 
5,  Llanddewi ;  5,  Knelston  ;  7,  Eeyuoldston ;  8,  Port  Eynon ; 
9,  Penrice ;  10,  Oxwich  ;  11,  Nicholaston  ;  12,  Panmaen ;  13. 
Llanrhidian  (lower  division;  the  upper  division  does  not 
speak  English) ;  14,  Ilston ;  15,  Penard ;  1 6,  Bishopston  j 
17,  Oystermouth.  The  lirst  thirteen  parishes  belong  to  the 
West,  and  the  last  four  to  the  East,  Rural  Deanery  of  Gower. 
There  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  once  the 
Cajnit  Baronia  of  this  extensive  ancient  lordship  west  of 
Swansea.  "  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries," 
Mr.  Davies  says,  "  we  frequently  meet  in  old  documents 
with  the  expressions  '  Gower  Wallica'  and  '  Gower  Anglica' ". 
The  terms  are,  howe\"er,  greatly  mixed  up. 

As  there  are  no  printed  specimens  of  this  dialect,  I 
mention  the  following  words  from  an  example  translated 
for  me  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  italics  showing  Mr.  l>aviea'a 
orthography  :  so,  so  ;  zay,  say ;  sa.  see  ;  zide,  side ;  ihe's  gioain, 
she  is  goiny ;  drt»t<)h  {rhjnnes  jiloii.gh),  through;  dc/e, 
we  krww-n,  we  know  him ;  avid,  old ;  beant,  isn't ;  dwur 
(rhymes  French  nosur),  door ;  viahby,  may  be,  perhaps ;  lil, 
little  ;  teach  er,  teach  her ;  agen,  again.  Of  these,  the  use  of 
initial  z  for  s  in  zo,  za,y,  ze,  zide,  and  of  initial  dr  for  thr  in 
drough,  the  use  of  gwain  for  going,  of  heant  for  isn't,  and 
especially  of  -n  in  know-n  for  know  him,  are  distinctive  marks 
of  the  strongest  Southern  EDglish,  which  is  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel  not  nearer  than  Soraersetshira 
This  shows  that  the  English  is  ancient  and  not  acquired  in 
modern  times.     I  may  add  that  the  ArrJueologia  Camhrtnne, 
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1861,  pp.  356-362,  speaking  of  the  ethnology  of  Gower,  gives 
Dr.  Latham's  opinion  that  the  people  are  English,  and  not 
Flemish,  and  says  Dr.  Williams  had  glossed  150  words, 
and  found  them  like  Somerset,  as  delve,  dig,  told  we,  told  us 
(which  is  always  used  by  a  Gower  man),  the  use  of  z  for  s, 
and  V  for/,  which  was  formerly  imiversal  over  the  South  of 
England),  and  hold  un,  hold  him  or  it. 

Pembroeeshibe,  hundreds  of  Bhos  and  Daugleddy,  in-' 
formant.  Rev.  J.  Tombs,  Rector  of  Burton,  3  miles  N. 
of  Pembroke  and  7  miles  S.S.W.  of  Haverfordwest.  He 
says  that  *'the  probable  boundary  of  the  original  or  very 
early  colony  was  from  Newgale  Bridge,  near  the  N.E.  comer 
of  St.  Bride's  Bay,  to  the  village  of  Ambleston  (7  miles 
N.N.K  of  Haverfordwest  and  a  mile  and  a  half  N.  of 
Trefgam),  thence  to  Lawhadon  and  Narberth,  and  from  there 
by  Ludchurch  to  Amroth  or  Cronwear  in  the  Bay  of  Car- 
marthen. No  line  can  now  be  drawn  between  Anglicised 
Welsh  and  the  early  colonists.  About  one  hundred  years 
ago  something  approaching  to  such  a  line  might  have  been 
drawn,  but  even  the  Anglicised  Welsh  were  interspersed 
with  the  stranger,  and,  from  the  very  first,  some,  by  inter- 
marriages or  other  means,  kept  their  ground  in  many  parts 
under  same  conditions."  From  a  printed  lecture  on  Pem- 
brokeshire delivered  by  the  same  gentleman  at  Milford  on 
20  March  18G3,  of  which  he  obligingly  lent  me  the  only 
remaining  copy  which  he  had,  I  take  the  following  not/es. 
Henry  I  (says  Feiiton  in  his  Uistori/  of  Pembrolxshireyip.  201) 
having  admitted,  out  of  respect  to  Queen  Maud  (daughter  of 
Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders),  a  great  number  of  Flemings  into 
England;  driven  out  by  inundations,  removed  them  from  the 
north  to  part  of  Pembrokeshire  (already  taken  possession  of 
by  Normans  under  Amulph  de  Montgomery)  about  Pem- 
broke, Tenby,  and  Roos.^    A  Welsh  chronicle  insinuates  that 

^  Sec  the  citations  from  the  ancient  chroniclers  in  the  note  on  p.  8*. 
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fifty  years  later  Henry  II  introduced  a  freali  colony  "to 
supi)ly  Ilia  new  gatriaons,  raised  and  fortified  by  Strongbow, 
Haverfordwest  and  Tenby,"  Strongbow  was  Richard,  Count 
of  En,  who,  in  HlO,  conquered  Welsh  Divet  or  Pembroke. 
which  was  called  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales".  In  1401 
Owen  Glendowr  is  said  to  have  defeated  "  the  English 
uiQitia  of  Herefordshire  and  the  Flemings  of  IlbGs  and 
I'embroke."  KliSa  h  spelled  Rons,  Eoose,  Rouse  by  English 
writers.  Thierry  quotes  from  the  Cambrian  Register :  "  They 
affect  not  to  know  the  name  of  a  single  individual  inhabiting 
the  part  in  which  Welsh  is  spoken.  To  the  inquiries  of 
strangers  they  will  answer,  '  I  donna  knaw,  a  lives  some- 
where i'  the  Welshery.'  "  This  representation  of  the  dialect 
is,  of  course,  not  to  be  trusted.  Mr.  Tombs  also  notes  the 
following  Welsh  names  which  remain  in  an  Anglicised  form  : 

Pembroke  =  Penfro  or  -bro,  that  is, "  head  of  the  maritime 
land  or  promontory".  Teuby  =  Diu-bycb,  that  ia, "  little  hill 
port".  Hakin,  one  mile  west  of  Milford  (also  Hagin),  which 
he  conjectures  to  be  tlie  same  as  -hni/en  in  Copenhagen,  that  is 
"  port",  saying  that  the  Danes  have  left  some  traces.  This 
is  very  doubtful  Pill  =  PwIli  and  numerous  Welah  sur- 
names. 

Mr.  Tombs  also  notes  the  report  that  another  colony,  under 
Martin  de  Tours,  landed  northwards  of  the  Prec^Uy  range  of 
mountains  {Myny.ld  Freseley,  six  or  seven  miles  south-east 
of  Pishguard  on  the  north  coast),  and  says  that,  of  course, 
they  had  connection  with  the  southern  colonies;  but  they 
have  become  inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  Welsh. 

As  regards  the  language,  Mr.  Tombs  says  "  there  is  nothing 
like  the  Devonshire  or  P'reneh  u  here,  and  our  (Pembroke) 
mode  of  pronouncing  is  very  different  from  West  Homerset ; 
iind  our  r  is  notliing  like  the  subdued  English  London  r,  and 
not  so  very  noticeably  different  from  the  Welsh  r."  On  the 
other  hand,   Mr.   Elworthy   of  Wellington,  West  Somerset, 
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author  of  a  grammar  of  that  dialect,  who  has  a  very  keen 
appreciation  of  the  pronunciation  of  his  district,  told  me 
(11th  October  1878),  after  a  visit  to  Tenby,  that  the  lan- 
guage was  "  most  like  a  book  version  of  West  Somerset,  with 
a  little  of  the  Devonshire  u  and  the  peculiar  Southern  r." 
The  Devonshire  u  is  clearly  a  modernism,  and  probably  very 
partially  introduced.  The  Southern  r  is  the  mark  of  the 
Southern  dialect  from  Cornwall  to  Kent  and  Dorset  to  Wor- 
cestershire. It  is  made  by  pointing  the  tongue  to  the  throat 
or  else  retracting  it  very  much,  and  is  very  easily  seized  by 
those  who  have  once  heard  it,  but  strangers  overlook  it 
generally,  and  Londoners  confuse  it  with  their  own  vocal  r. 
All  the  dialectal  peculiarities  are,  however,  fast  dying  out 
under  the  influence  of  education. 

At  the  Swansea  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archasolc^ccd 
Society,  1861,  the  following  was  given  as  a  genuine  bit  of 
Pembrokeshire  English :  "  I'ze  a  gwaaiug  to  zell  zum  vish  to 
buy  zum  vlesh  vor  that  blezzed  day  Zoonday."  This  could 
not  be  genuine  :  ze  in  Fze,  oo  in  Zoomlay,  and  ng  in  gwaaing 
are  quite  impossible;  hence,  the  observer  was  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  the  fact  that  z,  v  are  used  for  s,  /,  may,  perhaps, 
remain.  The  rest  is  picturesque.  Mr.  Tombs  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  unmistakably  Plemish.^  It  is  really  a  bad 
representation  of  Southern  Englisli,  such  as  may  still  be 
heard.  But  Mr.  Tombs  savs  he  lias  himself  heard  a  Pem- 
brokewoman  say,  *'  I'll  put  out  the  kive  to  rang  the  water." 
Halliwell  and  Wright  spell  the  word  l-ccvCy  and  say  it  is  a 
Western  (that  is  South- Western)  tenn  for  a  brewing-tub;  it 
is  Anglo-Saxon  cyf\  German,  knfe.  To  vang  for  to  fang  or 
catch  (compare  the  snake's  fangs  or  catching  teeth)  is  a 
regular  Southern  term.     He  has  also  heard  vank  for  a  spark  ; 

1  Possibly  the  initial  z^  and  v^s  which  are  iised  in  Flemish  and  Dutch 
writing,  may  have  misled  him.  Initial /and  x  in  Anglo-Saxon  were  also 
undoubtedly  pronounced  as  r  and  z.  Initial  jf  is  still  pronounced  as 
z  in  High  German. 
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compare  middle  higli  German,  tiMn/»,  vaiike,  modem /i«iJbe  ; 
Dutch,  voiik  (see  Diettl-n bach's  Gothic  DHiomry,  i,  413,  No. 
62) ;  but  I  cannot  find  i*^  as  an  Eiinheh  dialect  -word,  thongh 
our  word/uni  belongs  to  it.  He  has  also  heard  miskin  for 
inlren,  a  dung-heap,  which  is  similar  to  the  Southern  trans- 
positions wopg,  haps  for  n-asp,  /uisp.  Also  drang,  a  narrow 
passage,  a  regular  Southern  word ;  and  "  rathf,  rather, 
rdikesi"  for  quick  or  early,  eai'lier,  earliest,  the  first  of  which 
is  a  very  old  English  word. 

In  the  example  which  Mr.  Tombs  translated  for  me  occur 
the  following  Southernisms  :  zo,  zay,  zee,  zide  =  bo,  say,  see, 
side ;  vrom  =  from  (he  has  heard  throm,  hut  only  from 
families  of  Welsh  blood ;  it  is  an  impossible  comluiuation  to 
a  south-weatera  English  peasant} ;  dreow,  throu;^h  (tlie  regu- 
lar change  of  thr  initial)  ;  maayd,  viary  affwaayin,  maid  way 
a-going;  she  ool,  she  will;  ice  /cnaows  ihn,  we  know  liim ; 
rko-nd,  road  (the  aspirated  r  ia  pure  Southern,  as -well  aa  the 
division  of  the  digraph) ;  with  others,  wliich  will  mark  the 
real  English  which  exists  here. 

After  this  account  of  "Little  England  beyond  Wales",  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  apeak  of  greater  England  in  its  im- 
mediate pressure  on  ■V\^i!e8  from  the  East.  But,  first,  let  me 
recall  to  your  mind  that  there  are  two  classes  of  languages 
in  England  proper,  the  received  or  literary,  and  the  dialectal. 
The  first,  as  these  names  imply,  is  twofold,  and  the  second  is 
manifold.  The  received  speech  is  that  ordinarily  spoken  in 
familiar  conversation  by  the  governing,  the  wealthy,  the 
highly  educated  classes  of  society.  It  is  by  no  means  uni- 
form either  in  pronunciation  or  constnicljon,  an<l  many 
slight  varieties  are  "received",  that  is,  their  use  is  i 
sidered  to  be  a  mark  of  lower  rauk,  deticieiit  education, 
vulgarity,  or  provincialism.  There  is  also  a  middle-class 
Englisli  pronunciation,  consti'nction,  and  vocabulary,  which 
asfiires  to  be  received,  hut  is  not.     This,  however,  stands 
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much  higher  than  the  purely  vulgar.  The  "literary**  is 
quite  different.  In  construction,  it  is  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  books,  as  distinct  from  conversation,  and  in  pro- 
nunciation, it  is  the  language  of  orthoepists  and  purists.  This 
I  term  generally  "book  English".  It  is  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  schools,  and  wherever  the  "  art  of  delivery  or 
elocution"  is  inculcated.  It  is  the  language  of  literature 
when  read  aloud,  of  oratory,  of  the  pulpit  and  the  stage 
(two  words  by-the-bye  of  originally  the  same  meaning,  that 
is,  platform),  but  it  is  not  the  language  of  native  conversa- 
tion, it  is  not  what  we  learn  from  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
our  school  and  college-companions,  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  we  daily  consort.  Foreigners,  by  which  I  shall 
understand,  as  in  the  provinces,  persons  who  by  birth  speak 
a  different  language,  and  not  give  it  any  invidious  political 
signification — foreigners  who  learn  a  language  by  book  and 
by  orthoepical  instruction,  naturally  acquire  the  book  lan- 
guage, tinctured,  however,  essentially  by  their  own  na- 
tionality. We  have  numerous  instances  of  such  English 
speech  in  Wales.  Such  book-language  is  considered  "  purer" 
than  the  received.  This  is  a  mere  assumption.  It  is  another 
language,  more  wholly  artificial  than  the  received,  which  has 
itself  arisen  from  a  semi-artificial  paring  down  of  a  par- 
ticular (East  Midland)  form  of  speech,  to  suit  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  the  so-called  "  upper'*  classes. 

But  real  natural  English,  hereditarily  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  is  dialectal.  The  Greek  word  BidXetcro^  of 
course  meant  "  conversation'*,  from  the  deponent  form 
BidKeyofiai,  "  I  converse",  the  active  form  SiaXeya)  meaning  *'  I 
discriminate  or  pick  out  one  from  another".  In  conversation 
there  are,  of  course,  at  least  two  distinct  speakers.  A  dialect 
now  merely  means  a  "  local  speech",  when  numerous  local 
speeches  ilo  not  differ  greatly  from  each  other  or  from  the 
received  language  of  a  country.     But  the  limits  of  language 
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and  dialect  are  bard  to  find.  At  present  I  wisli  to  consider 
dialect  as  simple  local  speech,  learned  withont  book,  essen- 
tially a  spoken  and  not  a.  written  dialect.  The  dialects  of 
England  are  practically  unwritten  at  the  present  day,  the 
attempts  at  writing  a  few  of  them,  being  rather  caricatures 
than  representationB.  I  speak  after  more  than  ten  years' 
special  attention  to  the  subject.  But  the  local  speech,  to  be 
local,  requires  some'  fixation  of  locality.  A  hundred  yaura 
&go  it  was  not  easy  for  the  poor  to  change  their  domicile, 
communication  was  difficult,  and  "  certificated  teachers"  as  yet 
were  not.  Henpe  the  local  form  of  speech  remained,  with 
only  its  internal  capacity  of  change,  which,  though  not  great 
in  itself,  in  time  produced  great  results.  Kveiy  century 
made  a  perceptible  change,  even  in  thu  moat  out  of  the  way 
districts,  and  it  is  now  very  hard  to  find  an  ancient  form  of 
pronunciation.  Still  local  forms  exist,  decidedly  different 
from  received  speech,  such  as  those  which  I  have  just  ad- 
duced from  Glamorganshire  and  Pembi-okeshire,  and  these 
are  entirely  different  from  the  book  English  taught  in 
schools. 

Now  I  have  quite  recently  found  it  possible  to  divide 
English  dialects  into  four  regions,  dependent  upon  their 
treatment  of  the  short  and  long  Anglo-Saxon  u,  as  in  the 
words,  some  kome.  The  SoutJiem  and  Eastern  dialects  pro- 
nounce words  of  this  class  practically  in  the  received 
fasliion ;  the  Midland  dialects  say  sii6m,  with  curious  varieties 
of  house.  The  Northern  dialects  say  sOdm  lipase;  and  the 
Scotch  Lowland  diilccta  practically  pronounce  i 
received  speech,  but  retain  the  koosc  of  tlje  northern  English 
dialects.  ■  Now,  the  ouly  part  of  this  curious  division  which 
concerns  us  this  evening  is  the  southern  boundary  between 
the  Southern  and  Midland  dialects,  or  between  some  and 
sdom,  and  only  a  small  part  of  this,  though  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  all  three  boundaries  have  been  determined  right 
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across  the  country.  The  boundary  in  question  beginning  in 
N.W.  Shropshire,  between  EUesmere,  which  has  866m,  and 
Oswestry  which  has  siim ;  sloping  down  to  S.K,  and  run- 
ning W.  of  Hordley  {866m),  E.  of  Whittington  («fim),  S.  of 
Wem  and  Yorton  (both  866m) ,  and  just  S.  of  Hadnall,  or 
about  four  miles  N.  of  Shrewsbury  when  it  turns  S.,  and  passes 
just  W.  of  Upton  Magna  at  a  distance  of  about  two  miles 
E.  from  Shrewsburj',  near  which  plewe  it  reaches  the  river 
Severn,  and  it  pursues  the  course  of  that  river  throughout 
the  rest  of  Shropshire.*  Its  subsequent  course  does  not 
concern  our  present  inquiry.  All  W.  and  S.of  this  line  says 
(«fim),  all  N.  and  E.  of  it  says  (s66m),  and  belongs  to  the 
Midland  dialects,  which  have  altogether  a  different  character. 
Miss  Jackson's  excellent  Glossary  of  Shropshire  refers  to  the 
first  [siirn)  portion  almost  exclusively.  In  this  northern  part 
of  Shropshire,  wedged  between  it  and  Cheshire,  lies  a  de- 
tached part  of  Flintshire,  separated  from  the  main  county 
by  part  of  Denbighshire,  and  practically  forming  part  of 
England,  as  its  Welsh  name  Maelor  Saesnaeg  implies. 

Now,  of  the  parts  of  England  adjoining  Wales,  this 
southern  (or  sfim)  part  of  Shropshire  was  a  Welsh  speaking 
country,  on  which  English  was  forced  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
It  is  therefore  an  old  English  speaking  region,  but  the 
English  was  always  a  Welsh  English,  and  although  years 
sufficient  have  since  passed  to  allow  of  its  forming  an  inde- 
pendent English  dialect,  it  has  traces  of  its  origin  in  the 
intonation  of  speakers,  and  the  well  trilled  r  occurring  with- 
out a  subsequent  vowel.  It  has  also  not  quite  lost  its  Welsh 
speakers.  I  am  told  that  in  Oswestry  more  Welsh  is  spoken 
than  in  Montgomery,  and  the  region  from  Chirk  to  Llan-y- 

1  Since  this  paper  was  read  on  24  May  1882,  this  part  of  the  line  has 
been  re-examined  and  verified  for  me  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hallam  of  Man- 
chester, to  whose  observations  on  the  whole  of  the  boundary  bietween 
si7tn  and  s^<Vm  I  am  greatly  indebted. 
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mynech  ig  practically  Welsh  to  thia  day,  speaking  English 
aa  a  fore^n  language.  The  English  of  Shropshire  baa 
received  much  from  the  Midland  counties,  among  which 
must  be  reckoned  the  verbal  plural  in  -n.  This  is  as  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  whole  of  the  Southern  {or  sUm)  region 
as  in  the  Northern.  It  has  also  borrowed  from  the  southern 
dialects  both  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  use  of  the  verb  /  be 
in  place  of  /  tim,  which  is  singularly  combined  with  the 
Midland  plural  in  -«  in  we  iin,  they  bin,  that  is,  be-n  =  "  we 
are."  This  must  be  distinguished  from  the  use  of  we  bin  for 
we  have  been,  a,  mere  ellipsis  which  may  be  heard  all  over 
England. 

South  of  Shropshire  we  have  another  English-speaking 
Welsh  region,  Herefordshire,  which  was  joined  to  Mercia,  or 
the  Midland  kingdom,  about  the  same  time  as  Shropshire. 
It  has,  however,  no  Midland  pronunciations  left,  and  at  least 
the  SE  part,  including  Eoss,  Ledbury,  and  Much  Cowame 
has  as  much  a  Southern  dialect  as  Gloucestershire.  The  rest 
of  the  county,  including  possibly  a  peninsula  of  Worcester- 
shire about  Tenbury,  has  aa  much  of  an  English  dialect  as 
Shropshire,  and  it  is'  southern  in  its  general  character,  but 
the  peculiar  southern  ?■,  already  described,  cannot  be  traced 
vith  much  certainty. 

South  of  Herefordshire  we  have  Monmouthshire,  which 
was  so  recently  (only  in  1535)  incorporated  with  England, 
that  many  entliusiastic  Welsh  people  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  consider  it  still  Gwent  and  Mor- 
ganwg.  It  is  certainly  more  recent  in  its  English  than  either 
Hereford  or  Shropshire,  and  a  portion  of  it  still  speaks 
Welsh.  Its  English  is  decidedly  Welsh  in  tone,  and  some- 
times in  words,  but,  at  least  on  the  eastern  part,  it  has  strong 
marks  of  the  southei-n  dialect. 

(loing  north  to  I-lint  (detached),  Denbigh,  and  Flint  (main- 
land), we  ha\e  strong  marks  of  Midland  influence,  which 


Irom  those  jtuit  ctmntteai 
I  parts  of  Wales.  On  Uie 
u-t  of  Shropshire,  we  lun 
uost  the  whole  of  Bad* 
rahire,  together  with  Mon^ 
ich  all  speak  English  of  a 

iut  to  distinguish  all  this 
,  iuclmling  those  ports  of 
•a  ftli-eaily  named,  and  to 
1  North  Cftmbriao  (or  N-C^ 
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alto({ethflri  a 
But  these  (  ri  f  te 
aoath  of  the  foojc  ng  « 
a  strip  of  Moi  imeryi 
nonhiie,  and  a  strip  of  I 
moutiuhiie  already  mentii 
more  recent  charaotei; 

Now,  I  have  fmmd  it  ex 
r^on  liDguisticaUy  as  Camb 
both  EDgliah  and  Welsh  conn' 
divide  them  into  three  distriots,  t 
to  the  north  of  Shropshire  ;  the  Mid-Cmnbrian  (or  MXJ.),  in- 
cludit^the  aouth-westem  part  of  Sliro{i.shire  aud  portion  of 
Montgomeryshire ;  and  the  South  Cambri^m  (or  S.C),  takiti^ 
in  the  rest  The  eastern  bonndiiry  of  the  N.C.  diatrict  in 
not  well  defined  op  at  all  aocnrately  known,  but  it  poMibly 
lies  on  a  line  connecting  Whitohuich,  WhixaU,  Wem,  nml 
Yorton,  in  Shropshire,  following  the  Sbrewsbury  and  Crewe 
Railway.  Its  southern  boundary  is  that  of  sUm  and  xdfftn 
already  described,  as  far  as  Torton ;  and  the  nortliera  and 
north-eastern  boondary,  is  that  of  Cheshire.  The  western, 
or  Welsh  boundary,  wiD  be  considered  presently.  From  tlw 
M.C.  diatrict  I  exclude  the  parte  wtjst  of  Oswestry  mid  I.lan- 
y-mynech,  and  1  make  it  extend,  so  far  as  ray  information  at 
present  serves,  to  a  line  drawn  nearly  due  eiisL  and  west 
just  north  of  Bewdley,  in  Worcostershii-e,  just  north  of 
Ludlow,  and  through'  Sromfield,  in  S)iropshire,  aud  then  by 
the  north  boundary  of  Badnoiehirc.  Tbe  western,  or  Welsh 
boundary,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Tbe  eastern  Itoundary 
of  the  S.G.  district  is  completely  determined  as  u  lino  from 
a  little  west  of  Hess  to  Moch  Cownme,  as  already  iiientioned, 
which  may  extend  northwards  to  about  Bewdley,  and  it 
passes  southwards  by  the  border  of  Monmoutlisbirc  and  the 
river  Wye  to  the  Briatol. Channel.  Tlie  weotiTii,  or  Welsh, 
boundary  has  to  be  considered  hereafter. 
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In  considering  the  weatern  or  Welsh  boundary  of  the 
Cambrian  region,  which,  in  fact,  delimitates  the  English  and 
Welsh  languages,  and  is  the  proper  subject  of  this  paper,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  what  shall  be  considered  an  Eng- 
lish and  what  a  Welsh  speaking  place.  Now  I  consider  an 
English  speaking  place  to  be  one  in  which  the  uneducated, 
or,  at  least,  merely  the  elementarily -educated  population, 
speak  with  each  other  exclusively  in  English-  Even  English 
peasantry,  in  general,  speak  two  languages,  the  '  broad'  to 
one  another,  the  '  fine'  to  superiors ;  but  both  are  English, 
and  they  understand  received  English  when  the  words  are 
not  too  high-flown.  There  are  many  places  in  Wales  where 
both  languages  are  spoken,  and  even  others,  where  the 
speakers  do  not  understand  Welsh  without  special  instruction. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  divide  these  places  into  at  least  two 
classes — those  in  which  a  more  or  leas  dialectal  form  of  English 
is  used,  and  those  where  '  book  English',  as  I  have  explained 
the  term,  is  spoken,  that  is,  those  in  which  English  has  been 
learned  by  instruction  and  not  by  communication,^  or  is  el.se 

■  Dr.  Isatnbard  Owen  baa  furuished  me  with  the  fullowiog  extract, 
which  explains  precisely  what  I  meaij  b;  the  nbove  phrMea.  None  of 
the  children  mejutioDed  in  it  should  be  claased  ea  Eugliah-speakers, 
although  they  may  liitve  become  speakers  of  book-Eoglish— a  very  dif. 
fereiit  thing,  Th<>  "  WeUh  lamp"  mentioned  n.t  the  end  of  the  citation, 
is  Mr.  Poweil's  "WeUli  Note",  1'  Cymmrixlor,  vol.  v,  p.  28,  line  2  from 
bottom,  as  Dr.  lenmbiird  Owen  pointed  out  to  me,  and  its  use  is  a  coiu- 
plyte  proof  that  the  children  were  uatural  Welsh -speak  era.  The  peculiar 
intonation  or  rising  iiiflesion  spoken  of  at  the  end  of  the  extract,  is  a 
very  trustworthy  mark  of  a  Welshman  speaking  English.  It  is  aome- 
timea  very  pretty, — -eBpeoially  in  a  pretty  girl,^biit  it  is  decidedly  iin- 
Eugliah  at  all  times.  The  children  of  the  hoys  mentioned  in  this  extract 
may  now  be  English -speakers,  bnt  they  will  most  probably  not  be 
dialectiil  speakers. 

From  A  Second  Walk- tliroJigk  Walts,  hy  (fte  Rev.  Flichanl  Wamtr,  of 
Bath,  ill  August  and  Septtmber  1798.  Second  Edition.  Bath,  I8U0, 
I'ages  2G2,  263.  "  During  our  former,  as  well  a^  present  progress 
through  Flintshire,  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that  English  is  very 
generally  spoken  by  all  classes  of  societjj  ineoniucli,  as  nearly  to  super- 
Phil,  Soc.  1883-3-4.  AhT.  i; 
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sp(»ken  hy  the  cliililron,  perhaps  even  the  grandchildien,  of 
those  who  have  thus  learned  it.  Then  comes  the  more 
recent  Kn^lish,  where  parents  speak  to  each  other  in  Welsh 
and  to  tlieir  cliihbeu  in  English.  These  places  I  call  semi- 
bilin^iial,  because,  although  the  parents  know  two  languages. 
the  chihbcn  may  know  only  one.  Should  these  be  classed 
as  Knglish  speakers  ?  Hardly  in  this  generation,  thongh  in 
the  next  they  will  iHJCome  so.  Next  we  have  a  laige  class, 
comprising  perhai)s  most  Welshmen  ^\\o  liave  been  at  school 
at  all,  who  prefer  to  tiilk  Welsh,  but  who  can  talk  English 
more  en*  less  perfectly.  I  can  no  more  reckon  these  as  English 
s])eakers,  than  1  can  CiiU  educated  English  people  who  can  read, 
write,  and  speak  FnMich,  Fn^nch  speakers.  They  are  merely 
foreign  speakers  of  English  and  French  respectively.  There 
is  another  test.  In  jdaces  of  worship  does  the  minister  find 
it  necessary  (.>r  atlvisable  to  have  regular  or  occasional 
Welsh  services,  for  native  inhabitants,  excluding  immigrants? 
Of  course  there  are  services  in  Welsh  and  many  other  lan- 
guages in  London,  but  these  are  entirely  for  immigrants,  and 
London  remains  a  i)erfectly  English  speaking  city.     I  cer- 

stMl(.»  tlu»  uso  of  the  national  tongue.  We  were  unable  to  account  for 
this  c'irouumtanco  till  to-(l<iy,  when  our  landlady's  Bprightly  son  ac- 
(luaiiitod  lis  with  the  oaiwe  of  it.  One  proat  object  of  oducation,  it 
sivnis,  in  tlic  srhoDJs  (iH)th  of  boys  and  ^irls)  of  North  Wales,  is  to  give 
tlio  children  a  perfect  knowknlge  of  the  Emjlish  tongue;  the  masters 
not  only  having  the  exerciiw'H  performed  in  this  lanpia^\  but  obliging 
th«'  ehildren  to  connm'  in  it  alfto.  In  order  to  effect  this,  some  coercion 
Ir  neeessjiry,  aa  the  little  Britons  have  a  considerable  aversion  to  the 
Saxon  vocabulary ;  if,  therefore,  in  the  colUxiuial  intercourse  of  the 
seholaiv,  one  of  them  W  deti^ted  in  Bpeakinj;  a  Welsh  wonl,  he  is  imme* 
diately  dep'aded  with  the  Wtlah  lump,  a  large  piece  of  lead  fastened  to  a 
strinj^,  and  suHiKMided  round  the  niHik  of  the  offender.  This  mark  of 
i^'nominy  has  had  the  desired  effect;  all  the  children  of  Flintshire  speak 
Kn^Hish  very  well,  and  were  it  not  for  a  little  curl,  or  elevation  of  the 
voice,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence  (which  has  a  pleasing  effect), 
one  shouhi  perceive  no  difference  in  this  res^K^Jt  between  the  North 
Wallians  an«l  the  native  of  Knjyland." 
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tainly  exclude  those  places  which  have  one  Welsh  service  a 
week  from  being  English.  Kut  I  have  not  received  sufSeient 
iDformation  here.  I  only  inquired  about  services  in  South 
Wales,  and  only  from  beneficed  clergymen,  wheriias  it  is  the 
Konconfonnista,  who  form  the  bidk  of  the  artisan  andlabouring 
class,  that  would  be  most  important  in  this  respect.  I  hope 
that  hereafter,  with  the  help  perhaps  of  this  Society,  a  more 
accurate  delimitation  will  be  attempted,  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  elements  should  lie,  the  preaching  in  Welsh  in  Noncon- 
formist chapels.  If  the  minister  finds  that  he  can  only 
reach  the  hearts  of  hia  congregation  by  addressing  them  in 
Welsh,  then  Welsh  is  their  language,  however  much  they 
may  speak  English. 

Now  I  will  draw  the  line  which  seems  to  me  to  mark  the 
present  boundary  of  English  and  Welsh,  so  that  you  may 
liave  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and  I  will  after- 
wards furnish  the  detads,  with  the  authorities  on  which  I 
rely.    I  draw  the  line  from  the  north  to  south. 

Western  oi-  Welsh  BouTidary  of  English. 

Flintshire. — The  line  commences  between  Fhiit  and  Cou- 
nah's  Quay,  or  New  Quay,  on  the  river  Dee,  It  runs 
southwards,  leaving  Northop  and  Mold  on  the  west, 
and  Hope  on  the  east. 

Denbiz/hshirc. — The  line  deflects  slightly  to  the  south-east, 
passing  through  Wrexham,  to  the  east  of  Ruaboa  {lUiiw- 
abon)  and  west  ol'  Chirk. 

Shropshire. — The  line  possibly  continues  through  Oswestry 
and  Llan-y-mynech. 

Montgomeryshire. — The  line  enters  this  coimty  east  of  Llan- 
santffraid,  and  west  of  LlandysJho,  and,  taking  an  undu- 
lating south-westerly  direction,  passes  west  of  Guilsfield 
and  Welshpool,  west  of  Berriew  (Aber  Rhiw),  north  of 
Tregynon,  west  of  Penatrowel  and  Mochtre,  and  possibly 
I'ast  of  Llanidloes. 
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Radnorshire. — The  line  runs  almost  directly  south  to  t!w 
Wye.  ])assin<]:  east  of  St.  Harmon's  and  Rhavader  Gwr 
(Rhaimlr  Owv),  and  follows  the  Wje,  to  within  2  or 
.S  miles  of  Hiiilth  (Ru.allt),  when  it  enters 

/hr rknocksJii re,  ^nd  passes  in  a  south-easterly  direction  just 
west  of  lUiilth  and  east  of  Llangynotr^  and  then,  probably. 
(luit  my  information  is  here  deficient),  runs  parallel 
to  the  Hadnorshire  border  to  Tal<^arth  and  the  Black 
Forest,  wlienet*  it  turns  southwards,  and  leaves  Llanfi- 
li;\nu't'l-i*wm-dii  on  tlie  west,  and  Crickhowel  (Cniii- 
hywel'l  on  the  east. 

)linu)ioufh<}nre. — Tlie  line  seems  to  enter  this  county  east  of 
r»rvnnia\vr.  and  prohahly  follows  the  valley  of  the  lesser 
Khhw  or  Khwy  to  its  junction  with  the  greater,  and 
ktH'ps  east  of  the  united  P^bbw.  west  of  Pontypool  and 
oast  ^^^  Ivisra,  but  west  of  Newport,  to  the  junction  of 
the  lsl>b\v  and  Usk  rivers  on  the  Bristol  Channel.  I 
undtMstand  that  most  of  the  Welsh  speakers  in  Western 
Monunuithshire  are  immigrants  and  not  natives. 

This  ri>m]dt*tes  tlie  line  from  sea  to  sea,  and  it  is  suffi- 
iMiM\tly  exaet  for  my  own  })ur})oses,  but  after  it  has  been  thus 
sktMrhiHl  (Mit,  it  would  be  a  holiday  task  for  an  English  speak- 
lu;:  Welsh  tourist.  t(»  ^o  from  town  to  town,  and  by  question- 
\\\\\  \W  Noneoid'ormist  ministers  and  intelligent  people  correct 
\\w  \\\w  whiM-e  in  error.  To  determine  it  even  to  this  extent 
without  actual  })(M*and)ulation,  to  which  T  could  not  give 
\ip  s\ilVuMiMit  time,  1  addressed  a  large  number  of  letters  to 
eleri^yuiiMi  near  to  what  1  merely  conjectured  was  the  line, 
and  iuidosed  a  post  card  with  3  (piestions  for  North  and  4 
l\>r  South  Wales,  issued  subsequently.  1  am  glad  to  say  that 
\\\  i^eneral  I  received  most  courteous  rej)lies,  and  from  some 
writers.  esj»eeially  the  rector  of  Montgomery,  I  obtained  a 
ureat  deal  of  valuable  information.  I  do  not  think  I  can  do 
belter   than   first  give  the  questions,  and  then  the  several 
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answers  I  received,  Irecause  I  regard  these  as  docutnentB 
ti)  be  preserved,  while  what  I  have  deduced  from  them  is  of 
course  liable  to  a  good  deal  of  doubt,  as  the  record  was 
necessarily  imperfect 

Questiojis  asked  in  North  Wales,  April  1879. 

1.  Is  Welsh  or  English  generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry 
about [place  adtlressed]  to  one  another  ? 

2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  tl\e  nearest  English  speaking  place 
to  the  east  ? 

3.  If  English,   does   it    resemble    in    proniinciatiou    tht: 

English  of [the  ucighbuuring  Ei^lish  county]  >    Or  is 

it  simply  book  English  ? 

Answers. 

Flintshire. 

Flint,  from  Rev.  E.  Jenkins,  vicar.  "  1.  Not  in  the  town 
generally,  but  generally  in  some  parts  of  the  parish.  2. 
Oonnah's  Quay.  3.  Book  English  in  the  town.  The  English 
of  the  district  of  I'entn  is  somewhat  like  that  used  in 
Cheshire,  and  Hawarden  parisli,  in  Elintslure." 

Noi-thop  (3  ra.  S.  of  Flint),  from  Rev.  Tliomas  Williams. 
vicar.  "  1.  English.  '.I  Book  English.  In  a  little  hamlet 
at  one  extreme  of  the  parish  called  Feniremoch,  the 
dialect  spoken  is  very  like  that  spoken  in  Hawarden,  which 
parish  it  joins."' 

Hawarden  (6  m.  E.S.E.  of  Flint),  from  Rev.  Stephen 
E.Gladstone,  rector.  "1.  Almost  exclusively  English.  3. 
I  should  say  it  was  tallier  more  Lancashire  tlian  Cheshire 
English.  But  it  is  rather  peculiar,  especially  about  Buckley 
[fi  m.  S.S.K  of  Flint],  ami  Ewloe  [5  m.  E.S.E.  of  Flint]." 

Mr.  S.  E.  Gladstone  was  good  enough  to  have  a  translation 

>  It  [iiiist  be  to  this  veHtuni  portion  n[  Flintsliirc  that  the  uitaUou 
from  Mr.  Warner  refers,  in  the  foot-note  on  p.  fil',  whinb  shows  n 
(rue  Welsh-f  peaking  population, 
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of  my  Dialect  Test  made  for  me  by  the  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Spencer.  It  is  chiefly  in  ordinary  spelling,  which  should 
imply  ordinary  received  pronunciation,  but  I  notice  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  see  say,  metes  mates,  getc  gate,  street  straight, 
necme  name,  these  are  all  distinctly  Cheshire  and  not  Lan- 
cashire pronunciations ;  the  following  are  not  decisive :  re^t 
right,  scu*  school,  rood  road,  wey  way,  dooer  door,  dec/  deaf, 
oud  old,  offen  again,  aint  is'nt ;  we  know  Hm  sh,ews  that  the 
verbal  plural  in  -n,  common  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  is 
not  employed ;  /  are  for  I  am  (which,  if  correct,  is  remarkable 
in  this  region),  her's  she  is,  AerVZ  she  will,  (the  two  last  are 
common  in  the  Midlands  where  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
hoo  is  not  used  for  '  she ').  The  specimen  wants  further  in- 
quiry, which  it  will  receive,  but  these  suffice  to  shew  that 
Cheshire  is  the  main  source  of  the  English,  especially  quite 
the  South  of  Cheshire. 

Mold,  from  Eev.  Eowland  Ellis,  vicar.  "  1.  Welsh  and 
English,  I  should  think  in  about  equal  proportions.  2. 
Buckley  and  Hawarden.  3.  The  English  spoken  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  not  at  all  like  that  of  Cheshire,  more  like 
book  English." 

Hope  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Mold),  from  the  Eev.  J.  Eowlands, 
vicar.  "  1.  About  one-third  of  Welsh.  2.  All  English  to  the 
east.  3.  The  Cheshire  dialect  with  sometimes  a  Welsh  accent 
or  twang." 

Hence  I  have  drawn  the  line  east  of  Flint,  and  Mold, 
which  I  consider  bi-lingual,  and  I  think  that  probably 
Northop  with  its  book  English,  is  so  also.  Peiitre,  the 
hamlet  of  Noi-thop  spoken  of,  lies  east  of  this  line. 

Denbighshire. 

Holt  (5  m.  N.E.  Wrexham),  from  Rev.  Henry  Wray,  vicar. 
"  I.    English  entirely.     3.  Cheshire." 

Mr.  Edw.  French,  nf  Hull,  a  native  of  Farndon,  Cheshire, 
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which  is  only  separated  from  Holt  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Dee,  writing  to  me  in  187y,  aaya:  "The  iiroiituiciation  of 
Fiirntloti  prevails  along  the  southern  bonier  of  the  county  [of 
Cheshire]  and  into  tlic  detnehed  part  of  Flint,'  which  latter 
ia  thoroughly  English,  although  the  old  Welsh  names  of 
the  farms  aud  villages  still  remain.  T  feel  that  I  cannot  guard 
you  too  strongly  against  thinking  that  the  pronunciation  of 
l-'iiniclon  and  the  adjacent  diatrict  is  ia  the  slightest  degree 
all'ected  by  the  adjoining  Denbighsliire  district.  The  exact 
o]i|jo8itc  is  the  case,  for  the  Cheshire  pronimciation  penetiuti>.s 
several  miles  into  Ufiubighshire ;  and  yet,  immediately  the 
1  »ce  is  crossed,  the  fields,  farms,  etc.,  are  found  to  have  the 
ancient  Welsh  names  still  unchanged.  I  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  jiuiut,  and  when  living  for  several  years 
in  the  bi-lingual  district  on  the  west  side  of  Wrexham — 
eight  miles  from  Farndon — T  could  always  detect  a  Famdon, 
Holt,  or  south  Cheshire  man  immediately  ho  opened  his 
month.  The  first  eflect  that  the  Welsh  influence  has  on 
Kngtish  is  to  destroy  all  provincial  pronunciation.  It  always 
seeincd  to  me  that  the  Kngliah  worii-people  in  the  bi-lingual 
districts  of  Wales  slirink  from  contracting  a  Welsh  pronunci- 
ation. The  complete  aljsence  of  Welsh  infinence  on  the 
southern  Cheshire  border  seems  to  me  marvellous." 

WrexMm,  from  Kcv.  D.  Howell,  vicar,  "  1.  Kngliah  ex- 
clusively to  the  east,  Welsh  and  English  mrxctl  to  the  west 
of  Wrexham,  for  about  3  miles  ;  then  Welali  exclusively. 
2.  Tlie  town  of  Wrexham  practically  divides  the  two,  3, 
About  Wrexham  the  English  is  "  book  Ijiglish".  but  east- 
ward it  becomes  more  like  Cheshire  and  Shropaliiro." 

■  'riit  firoiiunciation  which  I  b&ve  received  from  tLw  dutnclied  port 
iif   Flint  differs  conBiderably  from  that  given  lue  by  Mr.  Fttuuli  fnitii 

Fanidoii,  but  it  cvideutly  rwiuirtK  furtlier  iiivo»tigiilii.>j],  aud  Luua'  ]  do 
not  give  it  here. 
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Rimhon  ('>  m.  S.W.  of  Wrexham),  from  Rev.  31.  Edwanis. 
vicar.     "  1.   Hoth.     3.  Not  provincial." 

Chirk  (9  111.  S.S.W.  Wrexham),  from  Eev.  T.  H.  Lompson, 
vicar.  "1.  English  in  Chirk,  Welsh  upon  the  western  border. 
ix.  in  the  parish  of  Llangollen.  3.  We  join  the  county  of 
Salop,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pronunciation  and 
phraseology." 

Shkopshire. 

Usurstrij.  The  Kev.  F.  W.  Parker,  rector  of  Montgomery, 
writes,  *'  The  Shropshire  town  of  Oswestry  is  said  to  have  more 
Welsh  than  either*  Xewtown  or  Welshpool  [see  Montgomery- 
shire]. 1  dare  say  in  many  of  the  Shropshire  parishes  you 
would  find  some  Welsh,  they  are  inclined  to  migrate. **  I 
have  heen  also  told,  but  I  cannot  recover  the  authority,  that 
several  shops  in  Oswestry  are  obliged  in  consequence  to  keep 
Welsh  s]»eaking  assistants. 

JJ(i/i-i/-mi/)irch,  from  IJev.  W.  E.  Price,  rector.  "  1.  English. 
?).  1  think  it  better  than  Shropshire  English  generally,  and 
more  like  Montgomeryshire  English,  and  which  has  been 
mostly  learned  from  educated  people  and  is  hence  purer." 

From  this  information  I  liave  made  the  line  to  run  through 
Oswestry  and  Llan-y-mynech,  which  forms  agood  junction  to 
the  lines  tlirough  Denbighshire  and  Montgomeryshire. 

MoNTCJOMKKYSlIlRE. 

LliuK/rmiu  (^8  ni.  N.N.E.  of  Welshpool),  from  Kev.  Edward 
1).  Smith,  rector.  "  1.  English  entirely.  13.  It  is  generally 
good  English  with  little  provincialism,  and  I  trace  several 
([uaint  (nhl  Knglisli  ^)  expressions." 

(:iri/s/ir/(/  (2  in.  a\.  of  Welshpool),  from    Kev.  1).  Phillips 

Fewis,  vicar.     1.   "  liotli  Welsji  and  English.      l>y    far   the 

gn»at(M*  numlK-r  sj)eak   English,    o.   It  resembles  the  English 
nf  Sliropsliin'  ])ut  with  local  peculiarities." 
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MuUington  (2  m.  N.R  of  Welshpool),  from  Rev.  J.  Lewis. 
vicar.  "  1.  English.  2.  Good  English,  but  Welsh  accent  is 
common ;  nothing  of  English  Shropshire  along  the  Severn 
valley." 

At  the  suggesti<jn  of  the  Eector  of  Montgomery,  who 
thought  the  3ast  answer  inaccurate,  I  wrote  again  to  Rev. 
D,  P.  Lewis,  vicar  of  Guilsfield,  who  had  been  formerly 
vicar  of  Buttiugton,  and  be  replied  4th  April  1873,  "The 
,  information  about  Buttington  surprises  me.  When  I  left  that 
parish  in  18(il5,  it  wa-s  to  all  intents  a  Shropshire  pariali. 
The  workmen  coming  and  going  in  that  most  especially 
Saxon  district,  between  Severn  and  Church  Stretton  [Sliropahire, 
12  m.S.S.W.  of  Shrewsbury],  where  you  may  hear  of 'houaeu, 
mousen  and  treesen''  and  even  the  termination  of  -en  of  the 
third  person  plural  is  not  unknown,  as  /  iccnt,  t/iey  -wenten, 
[regular  in  Shropshire].  No  doubt  local  dialects  are  weak- 
ening before  National  and  British  Schools.  But  as  any  one 
with  an  ear  fui  dialects  would  detect  Cheshire  in  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd  [from  Huthm,  Denbighshire,  to  Ehyl,  Fhntabire, 
far  west  of  the  boundary  line  I  have  drawn  through  those 
counties],  so  would  he  perceive  Shropshire  in  east  Moutgomery- 
shire.  It  used  to  he  said  that  three  languages  were  spoken 
in  Flintshire,  English,  Welsh,  and  Buckley  Mountain,  which 
was  in  fact  a  very  rough  Cheshire,  mixed  with  Welsh,  but 
Cheshire  was  the  foundation." 


'  Tbe  plurals  of  the  Aoglo-Saxou  words  Au>,  miu,  Irtow  are  kiu,  mvi, 
Ireiiiru,  hence  huusni,  mnugeii,  Ireeaen  are  not  S;lxoii  fonns.  Mies 
Jac^on  adinita  the  first,  but  DOt  the  two  lost  in  her  gloesary.  In 
Ircesen  =  lret-$-tii  we  ha?e  a  double  plural,  hb  in  the  tiBiial  chiltl-r-eii. 
This  -eit  terminatioti  is,  bowever,  early  EngliBb ;  and  r 
pies  are  collected  bj  Dr.  Morris  io  the  Grammalical  Introduction  to  his 
tdition  of  Dan  Michel'B  AyttiUtt  of  Inifyt,  pp.  xi-nv ;  but  they  do  iiol 
include  homra  (nun  eo  couiniou  in  Euglieb  dialecte),  mousen,  (vhich  I 
never  heard  of  before,  indeed  even  iuoiim*  is  rare,  though  meece  is  occa- 
bionally  heard),  nor  Ireestu,  but  only  fi 
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On  farther  communicating  with  Rev.  J.  Lewis,  he  said, 
"  I  have  certiiinly  observed  this  use  [of  the  verbal  plural  in 
-r7i]  in  this  neighbourhood  more  than  in  Shropshire.  I  lived 
1 1  years  in  Shi-ewsbury,  where,  however,  such  pecoliarities 
may  not  be  as  common  as  among  the  country  peopI&"  In 
ct)unty  towns  the  language  is  always  refined. 

Wdshpooly  from  Rev.  J.  S.  Hill,  vicar.  "  1.  English.  3. 
It  is  good  English.  Tliere  are  Shropshire  provincialisms  in 
words  iind  idioms,  but  the  pronunciation  is  pailicularly  pure." 

a  

Forden  (3  m.  N.  of  Montgomery),  from  Rev.  John  K  Vise, 
vicar.  "  1.  Not  one  word  of  Welsh.  3.  It  is  Shropshire! 
which  county  is  the  edge  of  my  parish." 

Ikrriein  (?  Aber  Rhiw)  (3  m.  N.W.  of  Montgomery),  from 
Rev.  Joseph  Buines,  vicar.  "  I.  English.  3.  Book  EngUsh, 
i.e.,  it  has  not  anything  approaching  dialect  or  any  cor- 
ruption.*' 

Snciid  (5  m.  S.E.  of  Montgomery)  from  Rev.  O.  O.  Pardoe, 
rector.     "  1.  English  entirely.     3.  The  English  of  Shropshire." 

ICcrnj  (2  m.  S.E.  of  Newtown),  from  Rev. W.  Morgan,  RD., 
vicar.  *'  1.  English  exclusively.     3.  Book  English." 

Monigomcnj,  from  Rev.  F.  W.  Parker,  rector.  "  1.  Englisli 
entirely.  No  Welsh  speaking  parishes  south  of  the  Severn 
[this  does  not  refer  to  the  parts  of  the  Severn  valley  west 
of  Llanidloes].  2.  Welsh  language  gradually,  steadily,  re- 
ceding. 3.  Certainly  in  a  great  measure  resembling  Shrop- 
shire in  pronunciation,  though  not  in  all  respects.  Many 
Shropshire  words  in  use.  Manner  of  speaking  good.  Names 
of  jdaccs  Welsh." 

Mr.  Parker  also  sent  me  two  long  letters  on  3rd  and  7th 
Ai>ril  1870,  from  which  I  will  make  some  extracts,  and  give 
an  aiTangenuMit  of  the  lists  of  places  which  he  funiiahed. 
*'  Though  an  Englishman  niyselP',  he  says,  *'  1  have  been 
living  in  this  district  for  ujjwards  of  30  yeara,  first  tus  curate 
of  Welshpool,  secondly,  lu?  vicar  of  Mochtre  «»r  M(>ughtrey 
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near  [3  m.  S.W.  of]  Kewtown,  and  now  as  Hector  of  Mont- 
gomery. Having  thus  beea  living  in  difl'erent  parts  of  this 
district,  I  oiiglit  to  have  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  Severn  Valley  from  Llamdloe3[ll  m.  S.W.  of  Newtown]  to 
the  Breidden  Hill  [Craig-ap-Wridden,  5  m.  N.K  of  Welslipool, 
on  the  borders  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire].  No 
duubt  there  was  a  time  when  the  Welsh  language  was  spoken 
in  all  these  parishes,  and  the  names  of  places,  houses,  etc.,  etill 
survive,  but  English  hasgi-adually  taken  the  place  ofWelsh,and 
is  gradually  encroaching  upon  it.  Were  it  not  that  there  is  a 
constant  migration  of  Welsh  speaking  people  from  the  hill 
country  to  the  north  into  the  more  fertile  va.lley  lands,  the 
Welsh  language  would  have  died  out  much  faster.  In  most  of 
these  border  parislies  there  are  to  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
people  of  Welsh  extraction,  who  have  come  down  and  taken 
farms  or  cottages  and  still  retain  their  knowledge  of  Welsh, 
but  their  children  in  many  cases  have  no  knowledge  c 
the  language.  Naturally  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  Welsh 
accent  in  many  of  these  people  who  are  emerging  from 
Welsh,  and  with  it  an  admixture  of  Shropsiiii-e  twang,  but 
as  compared  with  most  parts  of  the  countiy,  the  lower  orders 
speak  very  good  English.  I  should  say  this  remark  applies 
to  all  the  border  land  between  Mon^omeryahire  and  Shrop- 
sldre.  This  parish,  though  the  old  capital  of  the  county, 
quite  belongs  to  England,  and  before  the  days  of  railways 
there  was  a  good  tieal  of  direct  intercourse  with  Shrewsbury, 
through  Cherbury,  which  is  in  Shropshire  [14  m.  S.W.  of 
Shrewsbury].  In  all  this  Severn  Valley  district,  the  English 
is  better  than  you  find  in  most  places,  and  tlie  pronunciation 
remarkably  good.  To  get  purely  book  English  you  must  go 
....  to  places  where  Welsh  is  tho  language  of  the  firesidti 
itnd  play  ground."' 

I  Sec  tlic  eKliaci  from  Mr.  Winner,  toot-nott-,  p.  SI*. 
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The  following  is  a  classified  arrangement  of  the  list  of 
towns  and  places,  furnished  me  in  Mr.  Parker's  first  letter. 


Welshpool. 

Criggion, 

Buttington, 

Trelyston, 

Montgomery. 

Forden, 

Llandyssil, 

Church  Stoke, 

Snead, 

Llanmerewig 

Newtown. 

Kerry, 

Penstrowel, 


ThorotigJily  English. 

7  m.  N.N.E.  of  Welshpool. 

2m.N.K     „ 

3  m.  S.E.      „  „ 

3  m.  N.       of  Montgomery. 

2  m.  S.         „ 

3  mu  E.S.E. 
5  m.  S.E. 
5  m.  S.W. 


»» 


** 


ft 


i» 


>» 


2  m.  S.E.     of  Newtown. 
2  m.  W. 


Mochtre  or  Moughtre,  3  m.  S.W. 


i* 


)f 


>» 


>i 


Llandrinio, 

Guilsfield, 

Tregynon, 

Bettws, 

Berriew,* 

Aberhavesp 


f> 


a 


» 


>» 


}} 


»» 


No  Welsh  services,  hvi  probably  Book  English. 

Llandysilio,       7  m.  N.      of  Welshpool. 

8  m.  N.N.E. 

2  m.  N. 

8  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

6  m.  W. 

'3  m.  N.W. 

2  m.  W.  of  Newtown. 
Llanllwchaiarn,  1  m.  N.     „  „ 

*  "Berriew  is  a  large  parish  and  runs  up  into  tlie  hill 
country,  and  some  parts  of  it  bordering  on  Manafon  and 
Castell  Caer  Einion  [see  next  list]  would  liave  an  affinity  to 
the  Welsh,  a  good  deal  of  Welsh  accent;  and  possibly  in  this 
l)arisli  many  children  of  Welsh  parents  may  have  learned 
their  Knglish  from  books  or  mi.xing  with  tlic  children  at  the 
.S(!hool,  and  this  process  may  have  been  goin^  on  for  many 


»»  tf 


ft 
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years.  This  parish  would  have  less  in  common  with 
Shropshire  than  most  enumerated  by  me."  (Mr.  Parker's 
remark.) 

Bilingital  with  more  or  less  strong  admixture  of  Welsh. 

*Llansantffraid,  8  m.  N.        of  Welshpool. 

Meifod,  6  m.  N.W. 
♦Castell  Caer  Einion,  4  m.  W.S.W.  „ 

Llanllwgan,  11  m.  W.N. W.  of  Montgomery. 

♦Manafon,  8  m.  N.W. 

Llanwyddelan,  9  m.  W.N.W. 

Llanidloes,  11m.  S.W.  of  Newtown. 

Llandinam,  6  m.  W.S.W.         „ 

*  "  Probably  in  the  next  generation  the  three  places 
marked  *  will  be  classed  as  English."  (Mr.  Parker's  remark.) 

Thoroughly  Welsh. 

Llanfyllin,   9  m.  N.W.  of  Welshpool. 
Llanfair,       8  m.  W.        „  „ 

and  places  further  west. 

Questions  asked  in  South  Wales,  Oct,  1880. 
» 

1.  Is  Welsh  or  English  generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry 

of [the  place  addressed]  to  one  another  ? 

2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  the  nearest  English  speaking  place, 
East  or  West. 

3.  If  English,  where  is  the  nearest  Welsh  speaking  place? 
and  is  it  book  English,  or  like  Hereford  and  Gloucester? 

4.  If  mixed,    how    often   have   you  Welsh  Services  or 

Sermons  ? 

Badnokshirk 

Llanddewi  Ystradenney  (11  m.  W.S.W.  of  ICnighton), 
from  Rev.  L.  A.  Smith,  vicar.  "  1.  English.  3.  In  Brecon- 
sliire,  Welsh  is  heard  in  the  district  of  St.  Harmon's  [1 8  m. 
W.  of  Knighton]  and  at  Rhayader  [20  m.  W.S.W.  Knighton], 
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Builth  [see  Brecknockshire],  and  Newtown  [see  Montgomery- 
shire], not  nearer.  The  English  is  poor  and  scanty,  and  of 
the  mongrel  order.     4  None/' 

New  Radnor  (7  m.  S.W.  of  Presteign),  from  Eev.  John 
Gillam,  rector.  *'  1.  English  entirely.  3.  As  a  rule  the  river 
Wye  divides  the  two  languages  between  Radnorshire  and 
Breconshire ;  in  the  latter  county  Welsh  is  understood  and 
generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry.  The  only  parish  in 
Radnorshire  where  Welsh  is  understood  and  spoken  is  in 
Cwmtoydwr  [or  Cwm-y-ddau-ddwr,  adjoining  Rhayader-gwy, 
at  the  spot  where  the  Elan  joins  the  Wye],  which  adjoins 
Breconshire,  Cardiganshire,  and  Montgomeryshire.  In  this 
parish  many  of  the  young  people  (I  am  told),  having  learned 
English  in  the  National  School,  speak  English  more  correctly 
than  is  usual.'' 

Boughrood  (18  m.  S.W.  Presteign,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the 
county)  from  the  Eev.  Henry  de  Winton,  vicar  of  Boughrood, 
and  Archdeacon  of  Brecon.  "  I.  English  only.  3.  No  Welsh 
is  spoken  in  Radnorshire  now  by  natives  to  the  left  or  east 
bank  of  the  Wye.  The  English  language  occupies  the 
ground  up  to  the  river  Wye,  which  Ls,  in,  fact,  the  boundary 
of  the  languages  from  Boughrood  upwards  {i.e.  northwards). 
Directly  you  cross  that  river  into  Breconshire  (above  Bough- 
rood) you  enter  a  Welsh  speaking  district  The  English 
spoken  being  an  acquired  language,  is  more  free  from  pro- 
vincialisms and  purer  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  English 
counties.  It  has  occurred  to  me  to  add  that  above  the 
junction  with  the  river  Elan,  that  river  and  not  the  Wye 
separates  Radnorshire  from  Breconshire.  In  the  district  be- 
tween   the    two   rivers,   which   is    called   Cwm-dau-ddwr^ 

^  [Rather  "  Cwmmwd  Deuddwr",  or,  according  to  colloquial  pronun- 
ciation, "  Cwmmwd  Douddwr",  the  commote  of  the  two  waters,  the  / 
arising  from  the  combination  of  the  two  c^s.  It  is  a  principle  of  cynyhan- 
((id  that  two  sonants  coming  together  may  answer  a  surd,  as  in  '*  Eu 
/ra  hyno</  ^/irionwch",  whore T-r-w  are  answerc<i  by  i),D-?'-n.— Ed.  Y.  C] 
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years.  This  parish  would  have  leas  in  cummon  with 
Shropshire  than  moat  enumerated  by  me."  (Mr.  Parker's 
remark.) 

Bilingual  with  more  or  less  stroni/  adniiMwre  of  Wdsh. 
■LlansaiitEfraid,  8  m.  JJ.        of  Welshpool. 

Meifod,  fi  m.  N.W.       „ 

•Castell  Caer  Einion,  4  m.  W.S.W.  „ 
Llanllwgan,  11  m.  W.N.W.  of  Montgomery. 

•Manafon,  8  m.  N.W. 

Llanwyddelan.         9  m.  W.N.W.    .. 
LhinitUoes,  11  m.  S.W.  of  Newtown. 

Llaiidinani,  6  m.  W.S.W. 

•  "  Probably    in    the   next  generation   the   three   places 
marked  *  will  be  claased  aa  English."  (Mr.  Parker's  remark.) 
ThorowjMij  Welsk. 
LlanfyUin,   9  m.  N.W.  of  Welshpool 
Llaufair,       8  m.  W. 
and  places  further  west. 

Questions  asked  in  South  Wale-%  Oct.  1880. 

1.  Ls  Welsh  or  English  generally  spoken  by  the  peasantry 
of [the  place  addreaaed]  to  one  another  ? 

2.  If  Welsh,  where  is  the  nearest  English  speaking  place. 
East  or  West. 

3.  If  English,  where  is  the  nearest  Welsh  speaking  place? 
and  is  it  book  English,  or  like  Hereford  and  Gloucester? 

4.  If  mixed,  how  often  have  you  Welsh  Services  or 
Sermons  ? 

liADNORSIlIRE. 

Llanddeioi  YatTodenney  (11  ni.  W.S.W.  of  Knighton), 
from  Kev.  L.  A.  Smith,  vicar.  "  1.  English.  .^.  In  Brecon- 
shire,  Welsh  is  heard  in  the  district  of  St.  Harmon's  [18  m. 
W.  of  Knighton]  and  at  Rhayader[20  m.W.S.W.  KnightOD], 
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Brecon,  from  R^v.  J).  Griffith  for  the  vicar.  "1.  Mixed. 
Old  people  (peasants)  speak  Welsh.     Younger  ones  English. 

2.  In  Breconshire  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
Welsh  ended  and  English  began.  There  is  less  Welsh  to 
the  East  of  Brecon  than  to  the  West.  3.  Our  English  is 
not  book  English,  but  it  has  not  many  provincialisms. 
4.  One  Welsh  service  on  Sunday  evenings.  All  others  are 
English." 

Crickfiowel  (12  m.  E.S.E.  of  Brecon),  from  Rev.  B.  Somerset, 
rector.  "1.  In  Crickhowel  itself  English  is  generally  spoken. 
In  the  Welsh  parishes  about  it,  Welsh  by  the  peasantry 
among  themselves,  English  to   tlieir   children — and  cattle. 

3.  The  nearest  Welsh  speaking  place  is  [Llanfihangel]  Cwm- 
du,  3  miles  [north]  west.  The  Englisli  much  more  approaches 
book  English  than  that  of  Hereford  or  Gloucester.  4.  Welsh 
services  would  be  unintelligible  to  three-quarters  of  my  con- 
gregation and  I  never  have  them." 

The  English  spoken  in  Brecknockshire,  and  even  by 
speakers  of  English  in  Brecon,  has  some  marked  Southern 
features,  as  I  have  beeu  informed  by  Mr.  R.  Stead,  now  head 
master  of  Folkestone  Grammar  School,  Kent,  but  for  more 
than  six  years  one  of  the  masters  at  Christ's  College,  Brecon. 
Words  like  load,  road,  with  Anglo-Saxon  long  d,  are  "  frac- 
tured", that  is  broken  into  two  very  short  sounds,  the  first 
resembling  the  tc  in  full  and  the  second  a  in  idea.  In 
Southern  speech  the  u  is  usually  a  little  longer.  Words 
like  tale,  lame,  which  had  a  short  Anglo-Saxon  a  ending  a 
syllable,  and  others  like  tail,  snail,  which  have  mg  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  have  also  fractured  vowels,  the  first  element  being 
a  very  short  a,  as  in  chaotic,  shorter  than  in  chaos,  but  bear- 
ing the  accent,  and  the  second  as  before  a  in  idea.  The 
diphthongs  i,  ow,  in  ice,  wire  ;  now,  cow  have  their  first  ele- 
ment the  same  as  o  in  work  and  the  second  is  i  of  bill  and 
u  of  hull.     Tliis  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  tlie  sounds. 
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which  I  have  heard  with  the  first  element  much  lengthened, 
from  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  but  with  first 
element  short,  as  liere,  it  is  common  to  all  the  neighbouring 
Southern  dialects.  The  reverted  r,  of  wliich  I  Iiave  spoken 
above  (p.  182)  aa  a  strong  mark  of  Southern  speech,  is  quite 
common  on  the  Herefordsliire  border,  and  Mr.  Stead  thinks  he 
detected  decided  cnses  of  this  peculiaritj'  in  the  immediate  * 
neighbourhood  of  ISrccon.  a  bilingual  district,  while  to  the 
west  and  south  west  of  tlie  town,  as  in  Llandovery,  Carmar- 
thenshire (24  m,  X.E.  of  Carmarthen),  it  seema  to  all  but  die 
out. 


CtLAMORGASSHIBE. 

Mertkyr-TydvH,  from  Eev.  John  Griffith,  rector.  "  1.  Welsh 
principally,  but  there  ia  English  intermixed.  It  is  difficult 
to  answer  your  questions,  as  tliey  do  not  apply  to  a  district 
lik-e  this.  2.  Welsli  and  English  all  round,  even  to  Ponty- 
pool  and  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Most,  or  a  very  large 
portion,  speak  both  languages.  You  will  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  trace  a  boundary  in  towns.  The  English  is  peculiarly 
'Welsh  English',  neither  like  Hereford  nor  Gloucester,  in 
fact  Englisli  in  a  Welsh  idiom.  4.  We  have  special  churchas 
for  English  and  Welsh." 

Llantrissara  (10  ni.  N.W.  of  Cardiff),  from  Eev.  J.  Powell 
Jones,  vicar.  "  1.  Welsh  is  generally  spoken  by  the  natives, 
but  on  account  of  the  large  influx  of  English  people,  English  ia 
much  spoken  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  2.  Welsh  is 
spoken  by  the  natives  in  all  the  parishes  surrounding  Llau- 
trissant  I'arish.  3,  I  can  name  no  particular  place  withiit 
many  miles  of  this  place,  where  the  natives  apeak  English; 
but  English  is  gaining  ground  among  the  natives  through 
contact  with  English  residents.  Welsh  children  mixipg  with 
English  children  talk  English.  4.  Five  services  on  Stind^ 
in  all  the  Parish  nclioolrooms  as  well  as  the  Church." 
Phil.  Soc.  1882-3.4.  AT'P,  D 
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Monmouthshire. 

Pontypool  (8  m.  N.N.W.  of  Newport),  from  Eev.  John  C. 
Llewellin,  vicar.  "1.  English.  3.  Brynmawr  [Brecknock- 
shire, 14  m.  S.E.  of  Brecon]  or  Ebbw  Vale.  Like  Hereford, 
although  Monmouth  has  a  kind  of  dialect.  4.  No  Welsh 
services." 

Caerleon  in  Zlangattock  Parish  (3  m.  N.E.  of  Newport),  from 
Eev.  H.  Powell  Edwards,  vicar.  "1.  English  only.  3.  No 
Welsh  spoken  to  the  Chepstow  and  Hereford  sides  of  Caerleon, 
and  none  within  some  miles  on  the  other  side.  Book  English, 
by  which  I  take  you  to  mean  English  spoken  by  well-edu- 
cated people,  and  not  corrupted  by  long  use  among  the 
vulgar,  and  in  this  sense  I  use  it.  In  Monmouth  and  Wales 
the  language  has  been  acquired  from  superiors,  and  has  not 
been  debased  to  anv  great  extent.  4.  None  ever  for  the 
last  25  years.  The  youngest  Welsh  speaking  native*  of 
Caerleon  is  above  fifty  years  of  age." 

Such  is  the  histor}',  so  far  as  I  can  tell  it,  of  the  modern 
incursion  of  English  into  Wales.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of 
fire  and  sword,  or  of  expulsion  if  not  destruction,  and  it  is  no 
longer  a  case  of  conquest  wdiere  the  natives  are  forced  to 
learn  the  hated  idiom.  It  is  purely  a  volunta!^^  assumption 
of  a  new  language.  And  the  motives  are  not  far  to  seek. 
The  English  language  opens  up  wide  fields  of  employment, 
from  which  the  little  known  Welsh  language  shuts  out  a 
candidate.  There  is,  in  fact,  more  chance  of  earning  monev 
by  the  English  than  by  the  purely  Welsh  speaker.  Then 
there  is  the  enormous  advantage  of  English  literature  over 
Welsh,  I  don't  mean  in  poetry,  essays  and  fiction,  but  in 
every  bi-anch  of  knowledge,  in  historj',  in  arts,  and  manu- 
factures, in  commerce,  as  w^ell  as  in  philosophy  and  science.^ 

^  All  this  is  very  clearly  and  forcibly  put  Id  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Daviea's 
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Perhaps  in  poetry,  also,  even  a  determined  stickler  for 
bardic  supremacy  might  allow  that  English  has  some  names 
to  show  which  are  worthy  of  attention.  In  fact,  if  a  young 
man  would  "rise",  he  must  learn  English,  and  he  does  so; 
and  however  much  he  may  love  the  reminiscence  of  his 
native  Welsh,  and  it  is  linguistically  well  worth  a  reminis 
cence,  in  a  generation  or  two  it  slips  out  of  his  family.  His 
very  children  are  not  taught  it,  as  we  have  seen  from  several 
.of  the  above  answers.  And  thus  Welsh  is  evidently  destined 
to  become  a  dead  language,  and  the  boundary  between  the 
English  and  Welsh  languages  will  reach  St.  George*s  Channel 
at  some  future  day.  But  with  these  speculations  I  have  no- 
thing to  do.  My  duty  has  been  merely  to  trace  as  accurate  a 
line  as  I  could,  where  purely  English  native  speech  ceases, 
and  bijingual  speech  commences.  There  is  very  little  of  real 
mixture ;  but  naturally  Welshmen  use  Welsh  idioms  at  times 
and  even  Welsh  words.^  Their  children  do  not,  and  the 
transition  is  complete.  There  is  a  considerable  space  west- 
ward of  the  line  I  have  <lrawn  where  bilingual  speech  pre- 
vails. In  all  this  modem  region,  and  in  some  of  the  old, 
the  English  is^  literary,  the  artificial  product  of  books  and 
schools.  In  the  oldest  form,  as  in  Shropshire  and  Hereford- 
sliire,  Welsh-English  is  dialectal,  and  this  extends  to  those 
few  Welsh  places  that  have  learned  English  by  contact  with 
natives.  But  we  see  that,  at  least  in  what  I  have  termed 
the  Middle  and  Southern  Cambrian  English,  two  forms,  an 
eastern  and  a  western,  must  be  distinguished  as  dialectal, 
and  a  third  or  literary  form  as  English  without  being  dialec- 
tal ;  and  this  third  form  may  be  perhaps  subdivided  into 
inchoate  and  complete  English.    But  it  is  clearly  impossi- 

articlc  ^*  On  the  Necessity  of  Teaching  English  through  the  Medium  of 
Welsh",  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  v  of  Y  Cymmrodor, 

^  Of  course  I  leave  out  of  consideration  the  numerous  English  words, 
which,  as  their  sounds  show,  have  existed  in  colloquial  (as  distinguished 
from  literary)  Welsh  for  hundreds  of  years. 
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ble  to  draw  boundaries  which  should  mark  off  these  divi- 
sions ;  they  would,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  classification  of 
individuals.  And  the  population  is  not  stationary,  there 
being  much  immigration  both  from  the  east  and  the  west. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  express  a  hope  that  the 
Cymmrodorion  Society  may  take  up  this  subject,  and  con- 
duct it  to  a  better  and  more  perfect  result  than  I  have  been, 
or  ever  shall  be,  able  to  do.  Such  points  as  the  following 
admit  of  accurate  determination:  1.  Names  of  all  places* 
where  no  inliabitant  can  speak  Welsh.  2.  Where  every 
inhabitant  can  speak  .  English.  3.  Where  every  inhabi- 
tant can  speak  Welsh.  4.  Where  every  inhabitant 
can  speak  both  Welsh  and  English.  5.  Where  no  Welsh 
services  are  held  in  churches  or  chapels.  6.  Where  no 
English  services  are  held.  7.  Where  the  services  jaie  in 
both  languages,  and  in  different  ratios.  8.  Where  English 
is  exclusively  the  language  by  which  instruction  is  given  in 
schools.^  9.  Where  Welsh  is  the  exclusive  language  of  in- 
struction, distinguishing  those  in  which  (a)  English  is  taught, 
and  {!))  where  it  is  not  taught,  and  (g)  where  Welsh  is 
used  for  teaching  the  younger  and  English  for  teach- 
ing the  elder.  There  is  such  a  marked  and  decisive 
difference  between  the  two  languages,  that  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  obtain  these  results  by  a  series  of 
returns,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  imdertake  the  task  in  its  entirety.  What  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  this  paper,  is  to  show  you  how  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  returns  by  my  own  importunity  and 
the  gi'eat  politeness  of  those  I  addressed,  to  whom  I  feel 
sure  that  you,  as  well  as  myself,  will  feel  grateful  for  the 
information  they  have  so  kindly  furnished. 

^  After  reading  the  excellent  article  by  the  llev.  D.  J.  Davies,  referred 
to  on  p.  3S*,  note,  1  fear  that  this  test  may  be  very  fallacious,  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  enumeration  of  those  who  habitually  speak  Welsh 
to  one  another  in  the  playground,  and  at  home  to  their  parents. 
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NEO-LATIN   NAMES  FOR   "ARTICHOKE." 

By  H.I.H.  Pbince  L.-L.  Bonapabtb. 

The  following  list  of  Neo-Latin  names  for  the  Artichoke, 
similar  to  those  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  "Philo- 
logical Transactions"  on  the  names  of  the  Vine,  Reptiles,  and 
Juniper  (1882-3-4,  pp.  251,  312,  and  App.  I.),  originally 
appeared  in  the  Academy  for  15  March,  1884,  but  has  been 
subsequently  revised,  corrected  and  augmented. 

The  Italian  carciqfo,  pronounced^  (kkartch6fo)  and  the 
French  artich^ut  (artishd)  may  be  considered,  with  very  few 
exceptions,^  as  the  two  representatives  of  all  the  Neo-Latin 
names  of  the  present  list.  Carciqfo,  as  is  generally  admitted, 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  harahqf;  while  the  Spanish 
alcachofa  (alkachdfa)  and  other  words  analogous  to  it  are 
derived  from  aUhar%hafy  or  the  same  Arabic  word  preceded 
by  the  article.  Artichaut,  on  the  contrary,  is  derived  from 
the  Neo-Latin  artkoctus  ;  while  another  Arabic  synonym, 
ardishauki,  is  quite  analogous  to  a  second  Low-Latin  form, 
articaccuSf  to  the  Venetian  articioco  (artichoko),  the  Milanese 
artlcioch  (artichok),  the  Frioulan  ardighocc  (ardi9h6k),  and 
the  Lower  Engadine  Bromanese  artischoc  (artishok).  I 
have  said  "  Venetian "  and  not  "  Italian "  articioco^ 
because  this  word  or  articiocco  (arttich6k(7,  arttichokko), 
like  arciocco  (artchokko),  or  Florio's  arciciacco  and  arctciqffb 
(artchich6kk(7,  artchich6ffi>),  certainly  does  not  belong  to 
the  Italian  language,  which  only  admits,  contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  some  lexicographers,  carcio/o,  or  the  rural 
carciofano  (kkartchofano). 

The  Venetian  articioco  and  all  the  words  in  which  the  first 
c  (k)  in  articoccus  is  changed  either  into  (sh)  or  (ch)  must 
have  come  from  France  to  Italy,  and  not  vice  versa,  as  the 

^  The  notes  1,  2,  3»  4,  being  referred  to  in  sereral  places,  are  put  together  at 
the  end. 

Phil.  Tram.  1882-8-4.  app.  b 


**   A  ii«i«i/vu/\'irv  ". 
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Latin  (k)  would  not  have  been  changed,  but  mnirt  hm 
remained  under  the  forms  (artikoko,  artikdk)  in  gendniie 
Venetian  and  Milanese  words,  as  happens  in  ea  (ka)  '  honae^' 
cossa  (kosa)  'thing,'  from  the  Latin  cdMi  'cottage,'  cam 
*  cause.'  (Artichoko),  on  the  contrary,  follows  the  Freock 
changes  of  chez  (she)  '  in '  or  'to  the  house  of,'  and  ekm 
(shoz)  '  thing,'  also  from  the  Latin  edsa  and  emutu  Hm 
second  c  (k),  however,  in  artieioco,  etc.,  is  derived  directly 
from  the  Ix)w-Latin  cc  in  articoccua ;  while  the  Frendi, 
Ni9ard,  and  Mentonese  second  t  in  artichaut  and  arcieafan 
is  derived  from  the  cf  of  the  previous  ariicoeftu,  and  thiii 
as  I  think,  from  a  still  older  articactu^  three  forms  to  be 
found  in  Du  Cange  as  Low-Latin  words,  together  with 
articoiralus,  their  synonym.  Now,  (1)  although  dlndra  ii 
the  usual  Latin  word  for  'artichoke/  yet  the  term  eaekiM 
or  cados  is  also  used  by  Pliny  either  in  the  sense  of  'artichoke' 
or  'cardoon,'  just  the  same  as  the  Greek  kokto^  of  Theocritos^ 
etc. ;  and  (2)  apriy  when  prefixed,  very  often  means  '  newly, 
just  now,  lately,  new,  recent,'  etc.,  as  in  afm^vyia  'reoeot 
union,'  from  apri  and  ^evywfn  '  to  couple,'  apri^M^  *  who  has 
come  int^  life  but  recently,'  from  afyn  and  ^wi  'life,'  eta, 
etc.  Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  we  are  induced 
to  think  that  articactm  may  be  explained  by  ofm  and  eaetu9, 
quasi  *  new '  or  '  recently  evolved  head  of  artichoke,'  a  mean* 
ing  which  the  French  artichaut  possesses  very  often  in  its 
more  limited  acceptation,  as  a  perfect  synonym  of  Uie 
d^ardchaut. 

Derivatives  from  articoccus  or  articoctm  will  be  recogniied 
generally  by  the  change  of  the  first  c  (k)  into  (sh,  ch). 
Such  words  are  followed  by  the  figure  1.  Derivatives  from 
harahaf  will  present  the  change  of  (h)  into  (k),  while  (f)  is 
generally  permanent.  The  words  of  this  group  are  followed 
by  the  figure  2.  Derivatives  from  al-hanhqf  undergo  the 
same  changes  as  the  preceding  in  their  second  element, 
while  their  first  element,  or  the  Arabic  article  ^/,  is  generally 
permanent,  but  is  sometimes  replaced  by  (es,  ^,  is,  s).  The 
words  of  this  third  group  are  followed  by  the  figure  3.  Here 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  (1)  that  in  Majorcan,  en  (<?s)  is  one 
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of  file  masculine  definite  articleB,  and  so  is  ps  (es)  in  the 
Ariegeois  Gascon  dialect ;  (2)  that  final  (no,  na,  nit,  en)  seem 
to  point  to  an  adjectival  termination,  as  in  the  Kalian  rarcio- 
fmio,  quasi  '  cinara  careiofina,'  while  final  (lo,  la.  In,  \e,  el,  ul, 
ru)  seem  to  be  diminutive  suffixes,  as  in  the  Roman  cairiofo/o, 
the  Mentonese  arcieo/aio,  formed  by  metatlieais,  aa  well  as 
the  Ni9ard  arckoto,  fi'om  (arkichitaru,  arkicboto),  etc.,  and 
analogous  to  articocatlun. 

List  of  Names. 

I.  Italian,  carciofo  (kkarlchofo)  2,  "carciofano  (kkartcbo- 
fano)  2;  Roman,  carciofolo  (kkartchofob)  2;  SetHaartHe,  iscar- 
zoffk  (ixxarttsoffa)  3;  Nenpolitan,  carcioffola  (kkartchoffjlo)  2; 
AbriizzeM  UUeriore  Prima,  carciofono  (kkartchofjns)  2 ; 
Abruzzcse  Cittriore,  scarciofona  (skartchofonn)  3  ;  Taraiititio, 
scarcioppola  fakartchoppol)  3  ;  Sicilian,  cacocciula'  (kkako- 
tchula)  1 ;  Venetian,  articioco  {articbdko)  1 ;  Veronese,  arzi- 
cioco  (artsichoko)  1 ;  Belltinesf,  articioch  (artichok)  1,  arzi- 
cioch  (artsichok)  1 ;  Lingua  Franca  of  Algiers,  carcliouf 
(karshuf)  2. 

II.  Sardinian:  Logtiiiorese,  iBcarzoffu  (iBkurttaoffu)  3; 
Cogliaritan,  canciofa  (kkantch6ra)  2. 

III.  Spanish,  alcachofa  (alkachdfa)  3,  'alcarchofa  (alkar- 
cbofa)  3  ;  Mtircian^  alcaucil  (alkauthil),  'alcauci  (alkautlii), 
•alcacil  (alkath(l),  *alcaci  (alkathi) ;  AmlaluMan^  alcarcil 
(alkarthil). 

IV.  Portuguese,  alcachof'ra  ('o/kashofra)  3,  •ulcachofa 
('a/koahofa)  3,  *alcachorre  ('^/kashofo)  3, 

V.  Genoese,  articiocca  (artichokka)  1  ;  Menfone»e,  arcico- 
taro  (archikotaru)  1. 

VI.  Gallo-Italic,  generally,  articioch  (articli6k)  1 ;  Pierf- 
moiitese  of  Piazza  Armerina  in  Sicili/,  caccociula'  (kkakko- 
chiik)  1  ;  Bresdano,  'artigioch  (artij'ok)  1  ;  Bolognese, 
carciofel  (karchofel]  2  ;  Modenese,  carciofen  (karchofen)  2, 
■scarciof  fskarohof)  3 ;  Meggitino,*  carciofifen  (kurchoffen)  2, 
articioeh  (artichok)  1 ;  Somagnuoh  Faentino,  carciof  (kor- 
chof)  2,  carcioful  (kurchoful)  2;  Momagniiolo  Imolese,  scar- 
ciofel  (ekarchofel)  3;  Piirinesaii,  articioch  (artichok)  1. 
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VII.  Frioulan,  ardi9hoco  (ardi9h6k)  1,  arti9hocc  (arti- 
9h6k)  1. 

VIII.  Romanesb  :  Oberland^  artitschoc  (artichok)  1  ; 
Lower  Engadine,  artiBchoc  (artishok)  1. 

IX.  Oocttanian,  ? 

X.  Catalonian,  carxofa  (kershofa)  2,  •carchofa  (karchofe) 
2,  escarxofa  (^skarshofa)  3 ;  Vaiencian,  carchofa  (karchofa)  2 ; 
Majorcan^  carxofa  (karshdfa)  2. 

XL  Modern  OcciTANiAN :  Prot?^wfa/,*  artichaou  (artichdu, 
artits&u)  1,  arquichaou  (arkich&u)  1,  cachoflo  (kachoflo)  2» 
cachofle  (kachofl^)  2,  cachofe  (kach6f?)  2,  carchofo  (karchofo) 

2,  carchofe  (karchofc)  2,  carchocle  (karchokU)  2;  Ni^ard,  arci- 
coto  (archik6to)  1 ;  Languedocien,^  carchoflo  (karehoflo)  2, 
carchofle  (karchofl^)  2,  archichaou  (archich&u)  1,  escarchofo 
(^skarchofo)  3,  escarchoflo  (eskarchoflo)  3,  e8carjofo(rakarzh6fo) 

3,  *e8carjo8o  (Mkarzhdso)  3 ;  Gascotiy  artichaou  (artishdu)  1  ; 
Momrgois,  orchichaou  (orchich&u)  1,  ortichaou  (ortich&u)  1, 
richichaou  (richich&u)  1 ;  LimouBin,  artijaou  (artijau)  1. 

XII.  Franoo-Occitanian  :  artichaut  (artishd,  articb{$, 
artitsd)  1. 

XIII.  Ancient  French,  P 

XIV.  French,  artichaut  (artisho)  1  ;  Walloon,  articho 
(AFtislK^)  1 ;  Bought,  artissiau  (arti8i(^)  1. 

XV.  Wallachian,*  anghinarS  (awgindra). 

Two  divisions  of  the  above  list  of  words  are  derived  from  the 
Arabic.  It  would  appear,  as  I  remarked  in  the  Academy  of 
23  February,  1884,  that  antimony  may  also  be  derived  from 
an  Arabic  source.  The  Arabic  name  for  the  sulphuret  of 
antimony  is,  with  the  article,  al-ithmid.  If  we  suppose 
a  metathesis  of  the  vowel,  it  would  become  al-thimid,  and 
thus  be  readily  confused  with  another  old  Spanish  alchemical 
word  alcinwdy  also  meaning  '  antimony,'  pronounced  (althi- 
m(Jd)  with  voiceless  (th).  The  change  of  d  into  n,  both 
alveolar  sounds,  particularly  in  such  an  un-Spanish  termina- 
tion as  'Ody  is  not  surprising.  The  th  might  remain  in 
(althimod)  and  become  a  ^  in  antimonio,  just  as  the  th  of 
another  Arabic  word  thagri  remains  in  Spanish  zegri,  pro- 
nounced (th^gri),  and  becomes  t  in  Spanish  tagartno,  meaning 
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"  a' Moor  who  lived  among  Christians,  and  by  speaking  their 
language  well  could  scarcely  bo  recognized."  Even  the  con- 
fusion of  the  lust  J  ill  nl-illimid  with  6  has  an  analogue  in  the 
Spanish  almohada  '  pillow,'  from  the  Arabic  al-mikhadda. 
The  unfamiliar  initial  n//i-  would  readily  give  place  to  the 
familiar  anti,  and  this  might  have  assisted  the  nasalization 
of  d  into  «.  Another  Spanish  synonym  for  antimony  is 
alcohol,  Arabic  al-kuhl,  cither  the  same  mineral,  or  sulphuret 
of  lead  (Dozy),  iind  ni'ver  meaning  'rectified  spirit  of  wine.' 
Antiquated  Spanish  forms  of  this  word  are  ako/ol  (in  Cata- 
loniun  akofotl),  cohol,  coholl.  This  change  of  h  into  /  is 
noteworthy  in  reference  to  the  modern  Spanish  change  of 
/into  h,  as  kijo,  hicrro,  ivom  fllius,  ferrnm. 

'  Wonla  between  bruckpts  are  writwn  phoneticailj'  according  to  ibe  following 
conventional  sj-mbols,  unci  only  woriis  bo  written  are  to  be  token  into  considera- 
tion in  all  1  have  sciil  ubunt  tbeir  cliaageB,  deriTs.tiinu,  etc.  Sihbols:  1,  a^a 
in/iMe.;  2,B  =  a  m  fit:  3,  A=o  in  <UI;  4,  e=e  in  btd;  6,  *  =  French  <; 
G,  9  =  u  in  ial ;  7,>-FTencb  i  in  elitval '  hone' ;  8,  'ai^gnttural  Portugese  a 
iu  Biai'evir  ;  9,  i  =  (  innn;  10,  o^French  o  inor 'gold' ;  II,  o  =  Pranch  o  in 
tuol'waid';  12,n  =  Ba  in  ^,ol\  13,  cb=Italiaaci  in  nrio 'cfaeese' ;  U,tcb<i 
Italian  cei  in  cateu  'I  dnte  awaj';  15,  i;b  =  RomaneM  If  in  Ifi  'wbo'; 
18,  d  =  French  rf;  17,  f=/in/«!;  IB,  ff  =  Italian/;  IB,  g=jin?o;  20b  =  A 
in  An'tc;  21,  j=ItBJian;iina;ia'<9ase';  ii,k=i  inaiek;  23,lilc=Italian  fe  in 
iofai  'mouth';  24,  x  =  OennBn  cA  in  naelil  '  nigbt ; '  25,  xx  =  t''8  aaniB,  but 
stronger;  26,  1  =French /;  27, '  =  Portiigue8e  (  in  a'wo '*oul ' ;  2S,n=Fr™(;b 
n  in  HI3  '  nose' ;  29,  i;  ^n;  in  nngrri  3D,  p>^p  in  /aa;  31,  pp  a  Italian  pp\ 
32,  T  =  r  in  marine;  33,  t^i  in  to;  34,  eb=i«  in  Mht;  36,  t  =  Freneb  (; 
36,  tt  =  Italian  rf;  37,  Cb  =  fA  in  IAi»i;  ZS,  lh  =  l\  in  Iht ;  3S,  la  =  Italiun  t  in 
la  aippa  '  the  mattock ' ;    40,   Ite  =  Italian  a  in  pMio  '  mad ' ;    4  i ,  t  =  i  ia 

zeal;  42,  zh ^1  in  phamrt. risBcctnt;  (")  =long  quentity;  {')=id.  with 

accent. (")  precedes  archaic,  obsolete,  or  uncommon  words. 

'  Tbe  Murciiin  and  Andnlnsian  names  for  'artichoke'  are  derived  fiom  the 
Arabic  ol-cabcil  'chard  good  to  eat'  according  to  P.  de  Alcala  (ki  Doer's 
(iVuisairc,  etc.,  p.  Bd  of  tbe  second  edition);  and  tbe  Wsllachian  name  is  nothing 
else  than  tbe  Modem-Oreak  iyyiiiifa  (angin&ra),  derived  from  tbe  Greek  KuifM, 
Latin  cmara,  Toek  Albanian  ;c»^B  ^binbrlA),  bat  aTtidia  (artiGb6k)  1  in  the 
Albunian  of  Scutari. 

'  Caeoteiula  and  taceBciula,  both  need  in  Sicily,  seflm  Ui  be  nothing  else  than 
the  diminutive  forma  of  Kdurn,  an  original  Greek  word  of  Sicily  aa  well.  Compare 
Italian ^s/iB  '  daughter,' ^/iMnn  '  god-daughter;'  guteia  '  dnip.'  goeeiola  "raiall 
drop,'  ete. ;  and,  for  the  change  of  ht  of  itdicTDf  into  II  of  SiciUan  eatlu  'cactus' 
(English),  and  of  t!  of  catUi,  or  at  the  gultural  into  the  denial,  compare  also 
gliiiiccio  and  diateio  'ice,'  tchiaco  and  ifioca  'akve, '  mmto  aud  Moi'e 
(Mirandolese)  'muM.' 

•  Tbe  words  of  this  Liit  which  are  in  m«  in  Italy  on  the  north  of  Beggio  o( 
Modena,  and  in  France  on  the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  ore  all  derivMl  from  the 
Low-ljitin  aHicBccui  or  artwoetui,  although  derivative*  frocn  the  Arabic  Imrihaf 
or  al-harthttf  may  also  occur  in  the  Heggiuno,  Provencal,  and  Lsngnedocien 
llialecta  logt'ther  with  tlie  Low-Latin  deriiuttves.  On  the  south  of  Keggio,  on 
the  contrary,  with  tbe  exception  of  auaecitUa  and  earcaetala,  tu  well  aa  on  tba 
Kouth  of  liavunne  and  in  tbe  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  all  the  namea  for 
'  artichoke '  snow  an  Arabic  oripa. 
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APPENDIX     IV. 


A  WORD-LIST  ILLUSTRATING 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    MODERN    ENGLISH 

WITH   ANGLO-FRENCH  VOWEIrSOUND& 

By  B.   M.   SKEAT.i 


The  following  lists  of  words  are  taken  from  a  collection 
made  by  my  father  under  the  title  of  "English  Words 
found  in  Anglo-French."  In  his  preface  to  this  work, 
it  is  stated  that  the  modem  spelling  of  English  words, 
whether  of  native  origin,  or  borrowed  from  the  French, 
is  mainly  due  to  French  usage.  The  lists  given  below 
are  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  modern  pronunciation  of 
the  vowels  in  English  words  borrowed  from  the  French 
has  *a  certain  correspondence  with  that  of  the  Norman 
French,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  follows  regular  laws. 
Even  with  regard  to  these  exceptions,  it  is  possible  that 
one  who  had  studied  Phonology  carefully  might  find  them 
due  to  certain  influences,  such  as  a  nasal  or  liquid  following, 
which  have  modified  the  original  pronunciation.  To  show 
how  the  Old  French  vowel  has  passed  into  the  modem 
English  sound,  I  have  given  side  by  side  the  Anglo- 
French  word,  the  Middle  English  form,  and  the  Modern 
English,  together  with  the  approximnfe  pronunciation  of 
the  latter.  The  Phonetic  notation  is  that  employed  by 
Mr.  Sweet  in  his  "  History  of  English  Sounds."  The  lists 
are  ai  ranged  as  far  as  possible  in  the  order  of  the  French 
vowel  and  the  consonant  following  it.  The  lines  mark  off 
a  difference  in  the  English  pronunciation.  The  Alpha- 
betical Index  at  the  end  has  been  added  to  facilitate 
reference  to  the  tables.  The  greater  part  of  this  was 
written  out  for  me  by  a  friend. 

^  This  paper  has  also  heen  puhlishtd  hy  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
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SuMMAHv  OF  Results, — Vowels. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  tlie  results  obtained  from 
the  examples  given  in  this  collection. 

1.  a  (short).    The  French  5  corresponds  to  the  English  ft 
(xi)  as: 
F.  abbeie,  M.E.  abbeie,  E.  abbey  (febi) ;    exeej)t  when 
followed  by  1,  ra,  n,  r,  s. 
al.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.   alblastre,  M.E.  alblast,  E.  arblast  (aarblast),  and  3 
others  (p.  61'). 

E.  alter,  M.E.  alter,  E.  altar  (Wtltar)  and  5  others. 

F.  malencolye,  M.E.  maleticolie,  E.  melancholy  (melon- 

coli).      This  word  has  been  purposely  altered  in 

consequence  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  spelling. 
am.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.  ensample,  M.E.  ensample,  E.  sample  fsaarapai). 
an.  These  follow  the  above  rale,  except : 

F.  avancer,  M.E.  avuncen,'  E.  advance  (tedvaana),  and 

10  others  (p.  m*). 
F.  danter,  M.E,  flunten,  E.  daunt  (dftftnt),  and  2  others. 
F.  manace,  M.E.  manace,  E.  menace  (menes).    The  same 

change   took  place  in   French,  even  in  the  12tli 

century  (LittrL'). 
ar.  These  follow  the  above  rule,  except : 

F.    apparaill,    M.E,    aparail,    E.    apparel  {^pEerel),   and 

14  others  (p.  fi3"). 
F.  agard,  M.E.  ugard,  E.  award  (aw66d)  *  and  4  others 

(p.  64-). 
F.    garenne,  M.E.   Wiireune,    E.   warren   (woron),'  and 

2  others. 

F.  desclarer,  M.E.  deckren,  E.  declare  (dicl^ar),  and 

3  others. 

F.  darce,  M.E  daree,  E.  dace  (d^is). 

'  Aa  it  IB  h&rdlf  poesible  to  give  nil  tbe  Tarintioas  nf  the  M.E.  spclUn);.  il 
tj'picnl  t'orm,  lesembling  the  French,  has  been  chiiiien.  But  the  Bpetliog  aun  for 
Bii  k  extremely  enmmon,  both  in  Freucb  and  Engliflb.— W.W.S. 

=  Tbe  sound  of  6  or  a6  is  duu  to  the  preceding  u>;  see  p.  IB*,  note2.— W.W.S. 
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as.  These  follow  the  above  rale,  except : 

F.  basme,  M.E.  basme,  E.  balm  (baam),  and  6  others. 

2.  a  (long).   The  French  a  corresponds  to  the  English  a 

(^i),  as : 
F.  fable,  M.E.  fable,  E.  fable  (feibl),  p.  66*. 

3.  e  (short).  The  French  e  usually  corresponds  to  the  English 

e  (e),  as : 
F.  treble,  M.E.  treble,  E.  treble  (trebl),  p.  67*. 
er  will  be  treated  of  separately  below. 

Exceptions :    (a)  The  French  e  sometimes  becomes  the 

English  I. 
F.  abregger,  M.E.  abreggen,  E.  abridge  (obrij),  p.  67*. 
F.  pelerin,  M.E.  pilgrim,  E.  pilgrim  (pilgrim). 
F.  amenuser,  M.E.  amenusen,  E.  minish  (minish)  and 

3  others,  p.  69*. 
F.  trepet,  M.E.  trevet,  E.  trivet  (trivet). 
F.  descord,   M.E.   discord,  E.  discord   (di8c66d),   and 

6  others,  p.  70*. 

(b)  The  French  S  sometimes  (before  m  and  n)  becomes 

the  English  ft  (sb). 
F.  cmboscher,  M.E.  enbuschen,  E.  ambush  (sBmbush), 

p.  68*. 
F.  estendard,  M.E.  standard,  E.  standard  (staendaad). 
F.  renc,  M.E.  rank,  E.  rank  (raenk). 

(c)  Note  also  French  C  becoming  Eng.  ee  (li)  and  a  (^i). 
F.  appel,  M.E.  apel,  apeel,  E.  appeal  (opiil),  p.  67*.^ 

F.  nette,  M.E.  net  (?),  E.  neat  (niit),  p.  70*. 

F.  arenger,  M.E.  arengen,  E.  arrange  (ar^inj),  p.  69*. 

F.  abessef,  M.E.  abessen,  E.  abase  (9b^i8),  p.  70*. 

4.  e  (long).    The  French  e  corresponds  to  the  English  e 

(ii),  as: 
F.  decre,  M.E.  decree,  E.  decree  (decrii),  p.  71*. 
Except  F.  arrener,  M.E.  arenen,  arainen,  E.  arraign 

(9rein),  and  5  others,  p.  72*. 
F.  leonesse,  M.E.  leonesse,  E.  lioness  (laianes),  and  2 

others. 

^  This  is  the  clue  to  the  etymology  of  E.  ptely  a  small  castle.  Just  as  £.  appeal 
answers  to  F.  appel^  so  E.  ptel  is  from  O.F.  pel,  a  castle. — W.W.S. 
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5.  er.  The  French  er  corresponds  to  the  EngliBh  er  (aa),  as: 

F.  herbe,  M.E.  herbe,  E.  herb  (haab),  p.  72*. 
£xception».  F.  clerk,  M.E.  clerk,  E.  clerk  (elaac),  and 

8  others,  p.  73'.' 
F.  arere,  M.E.  arore,  E.  arrear  (ariir),  and  7  othera. 
F.  beril.  M.E.  beril,  E.  beryl  (beril),  and  4  others. 
(Note  that  in  these  5  examples  r  lafolhwed  by  short  i.) 
F.  ferrour,  M.E.  ferrour,  E.  farrier  (faeriar}. 
F.  querele,  M.E.  querele,  E,  quarrel  (quoral).^ 
F.  frero,  M.E.  frere,  E.  friar  (fraiar). 

6.  i  (short).    The    French    I    correaponda   to   the   English 

r(i),as:     ■ 
F.  tribute,  M.E.  tribute,  E.  tribute  (tribyut),  p.  74'. 
Exceptions.  F.  tricherye,  M.E.  tricherie,  E.  treachery 

(trechari). 
F,  cimitere,  M.E,  ciniitere,  E.  cemetery  (semetari). 
F.  virgine,  M.E.  virgine,  E.  virgin  (varjin). 

7.  i  (long).    The    French    i    correaponda   to    the    English 

i  (ai),  as: 
F.  affiaunce,  M.E.  affiauncc,  E.  affiance  (^faiens),  p.  75'. 
Exceptions.  F.  fige,  M.E.  fige,  E.  fig  (fig),  p.  7f5'. 
F.  chemise,  M.E.  chemise,  E.  chemise  (shemiiz,  shimiiz), 

and  2  others,  p.  77". 

8.  0  (short).    The   French   5  corresponds   to   the   English 

6  (o),  as : 
F.  obsequies,  M.E.  obsequies,  E.  obsequies  (obsequiz), 

p.  77-. 
or  will  be  treated  of  sepai'ately  below. 

Exceptions.    In   several   casea   the   French    0    becomea 

Eng,  u  (a). 
F.  rohous,  M.E.  robous,  E.  rubbish   (rabish),  and  27 

others,  p.  79*. 
F.  bocher,  M.E.  bi>cher,  E.  butcher  (huchar). 

'  See  ray  article  aa  the  pronuueintion  of  tr  aa  ar  in  N,  i  Q.  6  S.  iii.  1. — 
W.W.S. 

'  Tlie  vowel-chuigG  in  thLi  word  in  due  to  (be  ic-aound  in  the  prMtnling  qa. 

Similnrly,  H'rir,  Karble,  warm,  warn,  warp  are  pronounced  (wcr,  worbl,  v 

vorn,  wiirpt.     Similarlt,  wo  is  eoiuid«d  at  icn;  at  in  leord,  icotk,  H>" 
ieorl.—\V.V,'.a. 
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Soft  /i/t*o  F.  ooii8eil»  M.E.  oonaeil,^  E.  counsel  (cauna^, 

A'.iii  <>  others. 
V.  ii^^i4^T.  M.E.  acosten,  R  accost  (8Bo66st},  p.  80*, 
^    or.  T>!r  Vivnoh  or  corresponds  to  the  English  or  (66),  as: 
V.  Alxc^rcf^.  M.E.  divorce,  E.  divorce  {diYbbs),  p.  78*. 
Kr.-rntJOhs.  F.conmer,  M.E. coroner,  Kcoroner  (ooranar), 

uDd  0  others, 
y   ^;.'.mor,  M.E.  ajomen,  R  adjourn  (aedjaon),  and  8 

*^;hers. 

V  TT^.^rino,  M.E.  moraine,  £.  murrain  (maren). 

;  f.   t    ;.v.'.c^  The  French  o  corresponds  to  the  English  o 
^i>u),  as  : 

V  v.oMo,  M.E.  noble,  E.  noble  (noubl),  p.  80*. 

X'-'^v:  ri'c»/ix.  F.  bote,  M.E.  bote,  K  boot  (buut),  and  6 

others. 
K.  clostre,  M.E.  cloistre,  E.  cloister  (cloistar). 
K.  trofle,  M.E.  trofle,  trufle,  E.  trifle  (traifl). 
u  ^.<kort).   The  French   il  corresponds  to  the  English 

li  (o),  as : 
F  subj^it,  M.E.  subget,  E.  subject  (sabject),  p.  81*. 
t^Jirption/i,  F.  zucre,  M.E.  sucre,  E.  sugar  (shugor),  and 

4  others. 
K.  bluiul,  M.E.  blond,  E.  blonde  (blond),  and  2  others. 
F.  oust,  const,  M.E.  cost,  E.  cost  (c66st). 
F.  rubaiii,  M.E.  ruban,  riban,  E.  ribbon  (riban).  and 

F.  biitor,  M.K  bitoure,  E.  bittern  (bitoan). 
A  ^loii^).  The  French  li  corresponds  to  the  English  u 

(uu\  as : 
F.  swvxu  M.K.  acrue,  E.  accrued  (a)cruud),  p.  83*. 
In  uiuiiy  cases  the  French  u  becomes  the  English  cu, 

o\v,  us  : 
b\   ouanl,   M.E.  couard,  £.   coward  (cauard),  and   22 

otiiors. 
Kuvrpfion*  F,  ruelo,  M.E.  rouel,  E.  rowel  (r6uel). 

-  .x:  bi  tho  M.K.  an  ofton  appears  as  aun  (p.  47*,  note  1),  so  M.E.  on  ottuk 
N  is    u't.     Ihi^  is  lurticularly  commoii  in  the  suffix  -iom,  which  is  con* 


I  • 
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Diphthongs. 


13.  ai,  ay ;  ae,  ao.  The  French  ai,  ay,  ae,  ao,  correspond  to 

the  English  ai  or  ay,  ao,  as  : 
F.  arayer,  M.E.  arayen,  E.  array  (ar^i),  p.  S4*. 
Ej^cpptiom.  F.  alaye,  M.E.  alaye,  E.  alloy  (aloi),  p.  84*; 

and  E,  exploit,  p.  85'. 
F.  kaie,  M.E.  quay,  E.  quay  (kii),  and  2  others. 
P.  paisant,  E.  peasant  (pesant). 
F.  taille,  M.E.  taille,  E.  tally  (t^li) ;  and  1  other. 

14.  an.  The  French  au  corresponds  to  the  English  au  (66),  as: 

F.  auditor,  M.E.  audilour,  E.  auditor  foftditar),  p.  85». 
Exceptions.  F.  lavender,  M.E,  lavender,  E.  laundress' 

(laan  dress). 
F.  gaugeour,   M.E.  gaugeour,  E.  gauger  Cgeijer),  and 

4  others,  p.  8(j'. 
F,  raumper,  M.E.  i-anipen,  E.  ramp  (rtcmp),  and  5  others. 
F.  aunte,  M.E.  aunti',  E.  aunt  (oant),  and  7  others. 

15.  ea.  The  French  ea  corresponds  to  the  English  ea  (ii),  as; 
F.  seal,  M.E.  seel,  E.  seul  (siil),  and  4  others,  p.  86". 
Exreption.  F.  realnie,  M.E.  reulme,  E.  realm  {relm). 

IG.  ee.  The  French  ee  corresponds  to  the  English  ee  (ii),  as: 

F.  degree,  M.E.  degree,  E.  degree  (degrii),  p.  86'. 
17.  ei,  ey.  The  French  ei,  ey,  correspond  to  the  English  ai 
or  ay  (^i),  as  : 
F.  aflfrei,  M.E.  afray,  E.  afiray  (ofrei),  p.  87*. 
Exceptions.  F.  eise,  M.E.  eise,  E.  ease^  (iis). 
F.  meynour,  E.  mainour,  inter  manner  (in.  law)  ;  pro- 
nounced {raaenar),  p.  87*. 
F.  deceit,  M.E.  deeeit,  E.  deceit*  (desiit),  and  4  others. 
F.  Icislr,  M.E.  leisir,  E.  leisure^  (lezharj,  and  1  other, 

viz.  E.  pleasure,  p.  88*. 
F.  cheys,  M.E.  chois,  E.  choice  (chois),  and  S  othera. 


■  This  BDund  is  clearl;  daa  to  tlie  loan  of  r.— W.W.S, 

=  Smp.  47',  nota  1. 

>  ftViK  and  dtnii  were  former!)'  {nnd  Hre  still  provinciiilly)  pron  nnood  [fiii. 
di-^'lt),  iiniformly  with  afray.  Fur  (\n\uit),  tile  tnronimsiatioa  niiaWl  a  some- 
tiiuL's  hoard. -W.W.S. 
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F.  people,  M.E.  people,  peple,  E.  people^  (piipl). 
The  French  eir  correspoudB  to  the  Dngplish  air  (eir),  ai: 
F.  (lespeir,  M.E.  despeir,  E.  despair  (despeir),  p.  87*. 
Exception.  F.  veirdit,  M.E.  verdit,  E.  verdict  (Tardict), 

p.  88*. 
IS.  en.  The  French  eu  corresponds  to  tlie  English  eu,  ew 

(iu),  as : 
F.  ewere,  M.E.  ewere,  E.  ewer  (luer),  p.  88*. 
Exception.  F.  feun,-  M.E.  fawn,  E.  fawn  (f66n). 
The  French  eur  corresponds  to  the  English  ur  (uur),a8: 
F.  seurte,  M.E.  scurte,  E.  surety  (shuurti),  and  1  other. 

19.  ie.  The  French  ie  corresponds  to  the  English  ie  (ii),  as: 
F.  niece,  M.E.  nece,  neice,  E.  niece  (niis),  p.  88*. 

20.  lew.  The  French  iew  corresponds  to  the  English  iew,  as: 
F.  view,  M.E.  vew,  E.  view  (viuu),  p.  88*. 

oe.  The  Frencli  oe  corresponds  to  the  E.  u  in  the  word  ulw 
(iuutaes).     For  other  examples,  see  p.  89*. 

21.  oi,  oy.  The  French  oi,  oy,  correspond  to  the  English 

oi,  oy  (oi),  as : 
F.  coy,  M.E.  coy,  E.  coy  (coi),  p.  89*. 
Exceptions,  F.  joial,  juel,  M.E.  jewel,  E.  jewel  (jiuel). 
F.  coilte,  cuilto,  M.E.  quilt,  E.  quilt  (cwiltj. 
F.  coiller,  M.E.  cullen,  E.  cuU  (cal). 
F.  oynoun,  M.E.  oinoun,  E.  onion  (anion). 

22.  ou,  ow.  The  French  ou,  ow,  correspond  to  the  English 

ou,  ow  (au),  as : 
F.  alower,  M.E.  alouon,  E.  allow  (olau),  p.  90*, 
Exceptions.  F.  toumbe,  M.E.  toumbe,  E.  tomb  (tuum). 
F.  double,  M.E.  double,  E.  double  (dabl),  and  4  others. 
F.  cours,  M.E.  cours,  E.  course  (c66rs),  and  3  others 

(though  enfourmer  should  rather  be  enfornier). 
F.   clone,   M.E.  clone,   clowe,   E.   clove  (clouv),'  and 

3  others. 

^  This  curioiiB  word  rotainH  the  spelling  with  eo^  which  was  mennt  to  indicate 
the  Bound  of  F.  ru  in  the  MikI.  h\  pruple..  This  nuuud  was  lost  and  lupplanted 
by  lonjj  r,  iorniorly  pronounced  (ei),  but  now  i^\\. — W.W.S. 

^  Jiut  the  l)i>ttJr  O.K.  Hpellinir  is  J'aon,  whicn  becomes  £.  faum  regnilarlT.— 
AV.W.S.  . 

^  In  this  dilHcult  word  it  would  appear  that  the  w,  being  written  between  two 


{ 
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23.  ua.    The    French    ud    corresponds    to    the     English    ita 

(wei),  as : 
F.  assuager,  M.E.  asauagen,  E.  assuage  (aww^ij),  p.  90*. 
In  this,  the  sole  example,  it  aeeraa  that  tho  »  has  become 

tr,  and  the  a  bus  become  (ei)  regularly,  as  age,  p.  65*. 

24.  ui.  The  French  uicorrespoiidstotheEnglish  oi,oy(oi), as: 

F.  destruire,  M.E.  destruieu,  E.  destroy  (destroi),  p.  91". 
Exception.  F.  pui,  M,E.  pew,  E.  pew  (piu). 


There  is  an  interesting  article  on  French  Phonology  by 
Mr.  Nicol,  in  the  Eneychiiwilift  Bi'itannica,  pages  6'29-U36, 
under  the  heading  Frtinie.  As  the  information  there  given 
is  very  valuable  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  give  the 
following  epitome,  beginning  from  page  632. 

Oid  French  orthogTiiphy  was  phonetic;  writers  aimed  at 
representing  the  sounds  they  used,  not  at  using  a  fixed 
combination  o£  letters  for  each  word. 

French  and  Provencal  of  the  tenth  century  agtve  io  treat- 
ment of  Latin  final  consonants  and  the  vowels  preceding 
them.  They  agree  in  changing  tho  Latin  &  from  a  labio- 
guttural  to  a  labio-pahital  vowel.  Compare  the  French  lune, 
Provencal  luna,  with  Ilnlian  luna. 

French  of  this  period  differs  from  Provencal — 

(1)  In  absorbing,  rejecting  or  consonantizing  the  unac- 
cented vowel  of  the  last  syllable  but  one.  F,  esclandre, 
Proc.  escandol,  from  L.  scandalum. 

(2)  It  changes  an  accented  a,  not  in  position,  into  ai 
before  nasals  and  gutturals,  and  not  after  a  palatal,  and 
elsewhere  into  rf  (West  F.)  or  ei  (Eaxi  F.),  which  developes 
an  t  before  it  when  preceded  by  a  palatal.  F.  main  {mannm), 
Prov.  man;  ele  (alam),  Emt  F.  eile,  Proc.  ala;  O.F.  meiti^ 
{L.  medietatem),  Prov.  mcitat. 

(3)  It  changes  the  unaccented  n  in  a  final  syllable  into  d, 
usually  written  e.    F,  aime  fama),  Prov.  ama. 
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(4)  It  changes  an  original  au  into  d.    F.  or  (aurum), 
Prov.  aur;  F.  rober  {O.H.G.  raubon),  Prov.  rauber  {E,  rob). 

(5)  It  changes  the  general  Romanic  4  into  ei.      F,  veine 
(venam),  Prov.  vena;  F.  peil  (pilum),  Prav.  peL 


Sound-changes. 

Latin  c.    Northern  French  often   has   fsh   (written  ch)    for 
Parisian  c,  and  conversely  c  for  Parisian  ch.      Hence 
F.  chisel  {F.  ciseau,  Lat.  csDsellum  P) ;   and  F.  catch, 
Northern  F.  cachier  (captiare),  Parisian  chacier.     The 
last  of  these  gave  F.  chase. 
Teut.  w.  The  initial  Teutonic  to  is  retained  in  the  north-east 
and   along  the  north  coast ;    elsewhere   g   is  prefixed. 
Picard  warde,  werre.    Parisian  guarde,  guerre.    English 
shows  both  forms,  ward  and  guard. 
In  the  twelfth   century  the  u  of  gu  dropped,  giving 
Mod.  French  garde,  guerre  (with  gu=zg), 
Lat.  a.  For  the  Latin  accented  a  not  in  position^  West  French, 
has  iy  East  French  eiy  both  taking  i  before  them  when 
a  palatal  precedes.     Norman  and  Parisian  per  (parem), 
oiez  (audiatis),  Lorraine  pair,  oieis.     In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  close  ^  changed  to  the 
open  ^,  except  when  final,  or  before  a  silent  consonant ; 
F.  amer  (amarum)  now  having  ^,  aimer  (amare)   re- 
taining S. 
English  shows  the  Western  close  ^ ;  as :  peer,  3fod.  F. 

pair,  Old  F.  per  ;  chief.  Mod,  F.  chef,  Lat.  caput. 
Lat.  e.  Latin  accented  e,  not  in  position,  when  it  came  to  be 

followed  in  Old  French  by  i,  unites  with  this  to 

form  i  in  the  Western  dialects,  while  the  Eastern 

have  ei. 
Picard,   Norman,  Parisian  pire    (pejor),   piz  (pectus)  ; 

Burgundian  peire,  peiz.      This  distinction  is  still 

preserved. 
English  words  show  always  /;    price  (prix,  pretium), 

spite  (d^pit,  despectum). 
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Nasalization  of  vowels  followed  by  a  nasal  oonsonant 
did  not  take  place  simultaneously  with  all  vowela.  A  and 
e  before  m  or  n,  or  a  guttural  and  palatal  n,  were  nasal  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  nasalization  of  i  and  i*  {Mo'lcrn 
F.  u)  did  not  take  place  till  the  sixteenth  century.  In  all 
cases,  the  loss  of  the  following  nasal  consonant  is  quite 
modern.  It  took  place  whether  the  nasal  consonant  was  or 
was  not  followed  by  a  vowei,  J'emme  and  honneur  being 
pronounced  with  nasal  vowels  in  the  first  syllable  tit!  after 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Englkh  generally  has  au  {now  often  reduced  to  a)  iar 
the  Old  French  & — vaunt  (vanter,  vanitare),  ta.wny  (tann^, 
of  Celtic  origin. 

I",  e.  Assimilation  of  the  nasal  e  to  nasal,  a  did  not 
begin  till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  is 
not  yet  universal  in  France,  though  it  became  general 
a  century  later.  In  the  Roland  there  are  several  cases 
of  mixture  in  the  assonances  ant  and  ent. 
Eitfjlinh  has  several  words  with  a  for  e  before  nasals — 
rank  (rang,  Old  F,  renc,  Teut.  hringa)  ;  pansy  (pens^e, 
pensatum)  ;  but  the  majority  show  e — enter  {entrer, 
intrare),  fleam  (flumme,  Old  F.  Seme,  phlebotomum). 
This  distinction  is  still  preserved  in  the  Norman  of 
Guernsey,  where  an  and  en,  though  both  naaal,  have 
different  sounds. 
F.  ai.  Change  of  the  tuphthokr  ai  to  ^  and  afterwards 
to  ^e  (the  doubling  indicates  length)  had  not  taken 
place  in  the  earliest  French  documents,  the  words  with 
ai  assonating  only  on  words  with  a.  Before  nasals 
(as  in  laine,  lanam)  and  ie  (as  in  pay^,  pacatum),  ai 
remained  a  diphthong  up  to  the  16th  ceatury,  being 
apparently  ei,  whose  fate  in  this  situation  it  has  followed, 
Fii(/lii/t  shows  ai  regularly  before  nasals  and  when  final, 
and  in  a  few  other  words — vuin  (vain,  vanum),  pay 
(payer,  pacare),  wait  (guetter,  Teiil.  wahten)  ;  but 
before  most  consonants  it  has  usually  && — peace  (pais, 
pacom),  feat  (fait,  factum), 
F.  i-  Loss  OR  TRANSFOBITION  OF  1  ( =y-con80nant)  following 
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the  consonant  ending  an  accented  syllable  begins  in  the 
tweKth  century.  Early  Old  F,  glorie  (gloriam),  estudie 
(stadium),  olie  (oleum),  Mod,  F.  gloire,  ^tude,  huile. 
English  sometimes  shows  the  earlier  form — glory,  study; 
sometimes  the  later — dower  (douaire.  Early  Old  F. 
doarie,  dotarium),  oil  (huile,  oleum). 
1-  The  vocalization  of  /  preceded  by  a  vowel  and  followed 
by  a  consonant  becomes  frequent  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century.  When  preceded  by  open  ^,  an  a  is 
developed  before  /  while  yet  a  consonant:  eleventh 
century  salse  (salsa),  beltet  (bellitatem),  solder  (soli- 
dare)  ;  Mod.  F.  sauce,  beauts,  souder.  In  Parisian, 
the  final  el  followed  the  fate  of  el  before  a  consonant, 
becoming  the  triphthong  eau;  but  in  Norman  the  vocali- 
zation did  not  take  place,  and  /  was  afterwards  rejected. 
Mod.  F,  ruisseau,  Chiernsey  russ^  (rivicellum). 

English  words  of  French  origin  sometimes  show  / 
before  a  consonant,  but  the  general  form  is  u ;  scald 
(^hauder,  excalidare) ;  Walter  (Quutier,  Tent.  Wald- 
hari) ;  sauce,  beauty,  soder  (usually  written  solder). 

The  final  el  is  kept ;  veal  (veau,  O.F.  veel,  vitellum), 
seal  (sceau,  O.F.  seel,  sigillum). 
F.  ei.  In  the  East  and  Centre,  ei  changes  to  oi,  while  the 
older  sound  is  retained  in  the  North- West  and  West. 
Norman  estreit  (^troit,  strictum),  preie  (proie,  praedam); 
twelfth  century  Picard  and  Parisian  estroit,  proie. 

The  Parisian  oi,  whether  from  ei  or  the  Old  F.  oi, 
became  in  the  fifteenth  century  ue  (mirouer=miroir, 
miratorium),  and  in  the  sixteenth,  in  certain  words, 
e,  now  written  ai;  fran9ais,  connaitre,  from  franeois 
(franceis,  franciscum),  conoistre  (conuistre,  cognoscere). 

Where  it  did  not  undergo  the  latter  change,  it  is  now 
ua  or  tea — roi  (rei,  regem),  croix  (cruis,  crucem).  Before 
nasals  and  palatal  /,  ei  was  kept — veine  (vena),  veiUe 
(vigila),  and  everywhere  survives  unlabialized  in  Mod. 
Norman  :  Guernsey  etelle  (etoile,  stella). 

English  shows  generally  ei  or  ai  for  original  ei  — 
strait  (estreit),  prey  (preie) :  but  in  several  words  has  the 
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later  Parisian  ot  —  coy    (coi,   quietum),   loyal   (loyal, 
legalem). 

Lat.  oorn.  The  spLrrriNG  of  the  vowel-sound  from  aa 
accented  Latin  o  or  w  not  in  position  (reproduced  in 
Old  French  by  o  and  h  indifferently),  into  U,  a  (before 
naaals)  and  eit  (the  latt«r  first  a  diphthong,  now=iG.  o), 
is  unknown  to  Western  French  till  the  twelfth  century, 
and  not  general  in  Eastern. 

The  sound  ia  the  eleventh  century  Norman  was 
nearer  «  (F.  ou)  than  o  (F.  6),  as  words  borrowed 
by  English  show  uu  (at  first  u,  then  on  or  ow),  never  66 ; 
but  was  probably  not  quite  h,  as  Mod.  Norman  shows 
the  Bame  splitting  of  sound  as  Parisian.  Old  F,  espa»;e, 
espuse  (sponsam),  nom,  num  (nomen),  flor,  flur  (florem). 
F.  Spouse,  nom,  fleur.  English  shows  almost  always  uw  ; 
spouse,  noun,  flower  {^Efirly  Mid.  Entj.  spuse,  nun,  flur) ; 
but  nephew  with  eu  (neveu,  nepotem), 

F.  ^n.  Loss  OF  ti  OR  u>  from  ijit  dates  from  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century.  Old  F.  quart  (quartum),  quitier 
(quietare),  with  qa^^ktc.  Mod.  F.  quart,  quitt:er,  with 
gu=k.  In  Walloon,  the  k  ia  prcaerved,  cou&r,  ouitter ; 
as  is  the  case  in  the  EnglUh  quart,  quit. 

F.  gn.  The  w  of  ga  seems  to  have  been  lost  earlier,  English 
having  simple  g — gage  (gage,  older  guage,  Teat,  wadi), 
guise  (guise,  Teut.  wisa). 

F.  on.  The  chanqb  of  Tim  difiithono  du  to  uu  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  twelfth  century,  and  did  not 
occur  in  Pioardy,  where  du  became  (iu,^-cqus,  from  the 
older  C0U8,  cols  (cous,  ooUos). 

English  keeps  du  distinct  from  uu;  vault,  for  vaut 
{F.  voflte,  volvitam),  soder  (aouder,  solidare). 

F,  ie-  The  change  of  the  diphthong  i^  to  simple  ^  is 
specially  Anglo-Xorman.  In  Old  French  of  tbe  Con- 
tinent these  sounds  never  rhyme,  in  English  they 
constantly  do ;  and  English  shows,  with  rare  exceptions, 
the  simple  vowel — fierce  ( Old  F.  fiers,  ferus),  chief  (chief, 
caput),  with  ie=ee;  but  pannier  (panier,  panarinm). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  modem  peiiod,  Parisian 
"hil.  Trani.  1SS2-8-4.  Api-.  f 
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dropped  the  i  of  ie,  when  preceded  by  ch  or  /-— chef, 
abr^ger  {01(1  F.  abregier,  abbreviare) ;  elsewhere,  except 
in  verbs,  ie  is  retained — fier  (feriim),  pitii  (pietatem). 
F.  am  In  the  sixteenth  century,  au  changed  to  ao,  then  to 
6^  its  present  sound,  rendering  maux  {Old  F.  mals, 
males),  identical  with  mots  (muttos). 

au  of  eau  underwent  the  same  change,  but  its  e  was 
still  sounded  as  9  (e  in  que) ;  in  the  next  century  this 
was  dropped,  making  veaux  {Old  F.  veels,  vitellos), 
identical  with  vaux  (vals,  valles). 

A  still  later  change  is  the  general  loss  of  the 
VOWEL   (written  e)   of  unaccented  final  syllables. 
This  vowel  preserved  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  sound 
9,  which  it  appears  to  have  had  in  Early  Old  French. 
In  later  Anglo-Norman,  the  final  d  (like  every  other 
sound)  was  treated  exactly  as  the  same  sound  in  Middle 
English,  i.e.  it  came  to  be  omitted  or  retained  at  pleasure, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  disappeared.   In  Old  French 
the  loss  of  the  final  a  was  confined  to  a  feio  words  and 
forms.     In  the  fifteenth  century  a  before  a  vowel  geii^ 
erally  disappears ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  9  after 
au    unaccented    vowel  and  in    the   syllable  ent   after 
a  vowel,  does  the  same.     Avoient  had  two  syllables, 
as  now  (avaient),  but  in  Old  French  three  syllables  (as 
L.  habebant).     These  phenomena  occur  much  earlier  in 
the  Anglicized  French  of  England — fourteenth  century 
aveynt  {Old  F.  aveient).     But  the  universal  loss  of  the 
final  e  did  not  take  place  in  French  till  the  eighteenth 
century,  after  the  general  loss  of  final  consonants. 

Orthography. 

All  combinations  of  vowel-letters  represented  diphthongs. 
Thus  fli=rt  followed  by  t ;  ou=i6u  or  da  ;  Mi=either  6i 
(Anglo-Norman  w*),  or  yi;  and  similarly  with  the  others — 
eiy  eu,  oi,  iu,  ie,  ue,  {oe),  and  the  triphthong  ieu. 

The  dropping  of  silent  «,  the  distinction  of  close  and 
open  e  by  acute  and  grave  accents,  and  the  restriction  of  i 
and  u  to  vowel-sounds,  and  of  J  and  v  to  consonant-sounds, 
are  due  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
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The  replacement  of  oi,  where  it  had  BBBiuned  the  value  i, 
by  ai,  did  not  begin  till  the  last  century,  and  Tvaa  not  the 
rule  till  the  present  one. 

Since  the  sixteenth  century,  changes  in  French. spelling 
have  been  very  small.  Modern  French  is  as  nciphonetic  as 
English,  and  has  even  lost  some  characteristica  of  the  old 
language  which  English  has  preserved.  Indeed,  English 
preserves  many  features  of  French  orthography,  such  as 
the  use  of  c  for  the  sound  of  s,  of  y  (i)  for  the  sound  dzh, 
of  V  (m)  for  V  {which  was  written  /  in  A.S.),  of  cA  for  tsh, 
w  for  the  runic  letter  having  the  same  value,  and  of  §»  for  cw. 

In  Norman,  the  Old  French  6  had  become  very  like  h,  and 
in  English  went  entirely  into  it  ;  o,  which  was  one  of  its 
French  signs,  then  came  to  be  often  used  for  u  ia  English — 
(come  for  cume). 

U  having  often  in  Old  French  its  Modern  French  value, 
was  so  used  in  English,  and  replaced  the  Old  English  (A.  S.) 
y  (busy  for  bysi,  M.  E.  brud  for  bryd) ;  and  y  was  often  used 
for  i  (day  for  dai). 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  ou  had  come  to  represent 
M  in  France,  it  was  bori'owed  by  En-gli»k,  and  used  for  the 
long  sound  of  that  vowel  (sour  for  siir) ;  and  gu,  which  had 
come  to  mean  simply  g  hard,  was  occasionally  used  to  re- 
present the  sound  g  before  i  and  e  (guess  for  gesse). 

Some  of  the  early  modem  etymological  spellings  were 
imitated  in  English,  as  in  the  words  phlegm,  author. 

Mr.  Nicol  has  also  contributed  the  following  valuable 
articles  to  the  Philological  Society's  Transactions.  On  the 
diphthong  au,  Transactions  for  1877-9,  p.  502  ;  on  some 
points  in  Early  English  pronunciation,  p.  vi  (of  the  same 
volume) ;  on  some  English  derivations,  p.  xii  {of  the  same) ; 
on  Middle- English  Orthography,  p.  ix ;  on  Old  French 
Labial  Vowels,  Transactions  for  1873-4,  p.  77. 

There  is  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Payne,  on  The  Korman 
Element  in  the  spoken  and  written  English  of  the  twelflh, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  in  our  Provincial 
Dialects,   in   the   Transactions   for   1868-9,   pp.   352—449. 
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Some  remarks  upon  this  article  will  be  foand  in  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation,  p.  438.  Mr.  Ellis  has 
also  investigated  the  pronunciation  of  the  Norman-French 
at  and  ei  in  the  same  work,  pp.  450 — 459;  with  some 
remarks  upon  Norman  and  English  rhymes,  pp.  460 — 466. 
For  frequent  aid  throughout  this  little  work  I  am  especially 
indebted  to  my  father,  at  whose  suggestion  I  first  undertook 
it,  and  without  whose  aid  I  could  not  have  completed  it. 

Anglo-Fbbnch  Vowels. 


FRBKCH. 

abbeie 

abbesse 

gaber 

habit 

action 

detraction 

sac 

sacrifise 

attacher 

bacheler 

adamant 

advent 

adversario 

saifran 

agates 

dragun 

majeste 

bakeney 

makerel 


allegorie 

alom 

balaunce 

cbalenge 

chalice 

galie 

galopor 

galoun 

maladie 

malice 

mallard 

paleis 

talent 

taloun 


ab— ak. 


MID.  ENGLISH. 

abbeie 

abbesse 

gabben 

habit 

action 

detraction 

sak 

sacrifise 

attacbcn 

bacheler 

adamant 

advent 

adversarie 

saffran 

agate 

dragoun 

majeste 

bakeney 

makerel 


allegorie 

alom 

balaunce 

cbalenge 

chalice 

galie 

galopen 

galoun 

maladie 

malice 

malleud 

paleis 

talent 

taloun 


MODBKir. 

ahhey 

abbess 

gab 

habit 

action 

detraction 

sack 

sacriJUe 

attach 

bachelor 

adamant 

advent 

adversary 

saffron 

agate 

dragon 

majesty 

hackney 

mackerel 


al. 

allegory 

alum 

balance 

challenge 

chalice 

galley 

gallop 

gallon 

malady 

malice 

mallard 

palace 

talent 

talon 


Pa02nJNCIA.TION. 

ffibi 

eebes 

g»b 

hsebit  4 

eecsban 

ditnecshsn 

saBc 

saecrifais  8 

setaBcb 

bsBcbiUr 

aedameent 

a}dvant  12 

ffidvoreori 

ssefran 

aBget 

drtegon  16 

maejesti 

bsccni 

msocardl 


aelegori 

sebm 

baelans 

chailenj 

cbffiUs 

gaeli 

gaelap 

gaelan 

mroladi 

maBlis 

mrelord 

paDles 

taclont 

tselon 


20 


24 


28 
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al 

(continued). 

■raUce 

valeie 

talh,j 

vajli 

lO.V, 

Talour 

valour 

mhHV 

vffibr 

value 

y^ue 

value 

Tielyn 

36 

alblnstre 

alblaat 

arhlatt 

aarblaflt 

alenmuadG 

alcmaunde 

almond 

aamaiid 

pdme 

palme 

palm 

paam 

palmer 

palmer 

palv,er 

paamor 

40 

alter 

alter 

altar 

collar 

asaalt 

assalt 

assault 

asbolt 

defalto 

defalte 

default 

defoblt 

fakoim 

faucoua 

falcon 

fb&oaa 

44 

faJs 

fala 

faUe 

f!.il8 

palfrey 

palfrey 

palfrey 

p661]ri 

luakntolyo 

malfnoolie 

mslanchoii/ 

am. 

mebncoli 

champion 

champion 

chfempisn 

48 

eliimour 

clamour 

clamour 

clsemsr 

tlamagc' 

damage 

damagn 

dsmej 

ditmoysole 

damoieel 

damsel 

d^mz..! 

52 

p^maire 

gramaire 

grammar 

gTffimar 

haraelot 

haradot 

hamUt 

hffimlet 

l«mpe 

lampe         . 

lamp 

Icemp 

lamprey 

lamprey 

lamprv 

l»mpri 

59 

en  sum  pie 

ensampl6 

tamplt 
an. 

Boompal 

a ban donor 

h     J  n  n 

abandon 

ebendsD 

anecatre 

t 

ancedor 

ffiuaestJr 

anguisBC 

ang 

anguiih 

ffingwish 

60 

:nya 

Ian 

han 

been 

iunere 

h      re 

banner 

bfendr 

>mi{pp.) 

bin   1   n 

banish 

btenbh 

64 

iliinc 

bl     k 

blank 

blaino 

hlandir 

blaodiaou 

hla»di»h 

bliendiflh 

blanket 

bhinket 

blanket 

hliencet 

bmnil 

brand 

brand  (sword) 

bfffind 

ea 

62* 
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{etmtinusd). 


PRIKCH. 

ft-anchise 

gangle  («.) 

langage 

langour 

manere 

mansion 

mantel 

pan 

panetrie 

planets 

rancler  (v.) 

tannour 

vanite 


MID.   BKOLI8H. 

franchise 

jangle 

langage 

langour 

manere 

mansion 

mantel 

pan 

panetrie 

planete 

ranclen 

tannour 

vanite 


MODXRN. 

franchise 
jangle 
language 
languor 
manner 
mansion 
mantle 
pan 
pantry 
planet 
rankle 
tanner 
vanity 


PRONtTNCIATIOSr. 

frsenchaiz 

jaengl  ^  72 

laengwij 

laBugar 

mceDor 

msnshan  76 

msentl 

psBu 

psentri 

plsenet  80 

nencl 

tsenar 

vaBniti 


avancer 

avantage 

chancerie 

comand  {s,) 

dance  («.) 

demand  («.) 

enchantier 

enhancer 

grant  («.) 

lance 

transe 


avancen 

avantage 

chancerie 

comand 

dance,  dannce 

demand 

enchemten 

enhancen 

grant 

lance 

transe 


advance 

advantage 

chancery 

command 

dance 

demand 

enchant 

enhance 

grant 

lance 

trance 


aedvaans  84 

aedvaantcj 

chaanseri 

camaand 

daans  88 

demaand 

enchaant 

enhaaus 

graant  92 

laans 

traans 


danter 

espandre 

vanter 


danten,  daunten  daunt 
spaunen  spaioi\ 

(a)vaunten  vaunt 


doont 
spoon 
voont 


96 


manace 

manace 

menace 

ap. 

mends 

baptesme 

baptem 

baptism 

beeptizm 

cappe 
chapele 
chapolein 
chapitre 

cappe 
chapele 
chapelein 
chapitre 

cap 
chapel 
chaplain 
chapter 

ar. 

ca)p 
chajpl 
chfiBplen 
chffptdr 

arc 

arc 

arc 

aac 

archer 

archer 

archer 

aachor 

armer  (r.) 

armen 

arm 

aam 

armour 

armour 

armour 

aamar 

arsun 

arsun 

arson 

aasou 

100 


104 


108 
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ar 

{eeniimied). 

art 

art 

art 

aat 

"barboar 

barbour 

barhar 

baabsr 

tarro 

barre 

bar 

baa 

■bargaine 

bargain 

barguin 

baagen            112 

Imrge 

barge 

barge 

baaj 

Oarfenx 

carfourkes 

carfax 

caafex 

carpenter 

carpenter 

carpenter 

caapent^r       116 

carta 

curd 

eaad 

chir 

char 

car 

caa 

charge 

charge 

chargt 

chaaj 

charmi;  [s.) 

cbarme 

cA^rm 

choam             120 

chart  ro 

chartra 

charter 

chaatar 

dart 

dart 

dart 

dnat 

do  part  ir 

departen 

depart 

dipaat 

garrle 

gsrde 

gmrd 

gaad               124 

ganlin 

gardin 

gard^ 

gaadan 

ganieraent 

gamement 

y«-««i 

gaamont 

garter 

garter 

garUr 

gnatar 

ImnU 

hardy 

har<lg 

haadi              128 

larder 

larder 

iarder 

loadar 

IWge 

large 

large 

laaj 

inarbre 

marbre 

,„arhh 

maabi 

niarche 

marche 

march  fhovndaryjmaa^-^i             1 33 

march  is 

murkia 

maresdial 

mareHchai 

manhal 

maaahel 

mareys 

marcys 

marsh 

maash 

martir  (s.) 

taartir 

martyr 

maatar            136 

parcclo 

parcels 

parcel 

paa»al 

parccncrc 

parceners 

partner 

paatnar 

pardon  a 

pardoun 

pardon 

paodsn 

parkioent 

parlemont 

parliamant 

paslsmant      14(1 

part 

part 

part 

paat 

partie 

parly 

paati 

scarlet 

scarlet 

Bcarlei 

Hcaalet 

flpparaiU 

aparail 

apparel 

ffipffircl           144 

barume 

bamine 

barren 

bieren 

bariJe 

barile 

barrel 

bsral 

iarouii 

baroun 
carien 

IZ'g 

btewa 

can                148 

cariage 

cariage 

earriagf 

cairej 

carule 

Carole 

^rol 

cwrjl 

charotte 

c  burette 

chariot 

chKriflt           152 

cbarite 

charitfi 

charily 

chasrili 

I 


d 
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ar  (ron/HNMil). 

FRX?tCH. 

XID.   M^GXaSH. 

mvammm* 

clare 

claire 

eloTit 

cheret 

ganuntie 

garauntie 

fuarant0§ 

gsiantii 

g-amison 

gamisoii 

garruan 

gerisan 

IM 

maria<;e 

manage 

mtttrri&g4 

nueny 
paDiiflh 

papx'he 

paridche 

pmruk 

agani 

aganl 

award 

9W&9d 

pmlerobe 

warderobe 

wurdfy 

w&adronb 

160 

quart 

quart 

quart 

cw6at 

quarter 

quarter 

quarts 

cwoatar 

rtwanler 

rewanlen 

nward 

nwbad 

• 

garenne 

worenne 

icarren 

wiumk 

1C4 

guarant 

warant 

warrant 

worant 

quartfl 

quarel 

quarrel 

cworal 

{croMshaw-hoU) 

doiwlarer 

declaren 

declare 

diclfiar 

e^'arcete 

scarcete 

scarcitjf 

wdaaiti 

168 

piiri'nt 

parent 

parent 

p^aront 

variance 

variance 

rarianee 

vedridns 

dart'c 

darce 

dace 

d^is 

marchant 

marchant 

merchant 

marcliQot 

173 

as. 

amasser 

amassen 

ama9S 

emsBs 

bastanl 

bastard 

bastard 

biestoid 

chasteto 

chastete 

chaMjf 

chsestiti 

jasjw 

jaspre 

jasper 

jaE>8pdr 

176 

vassal 

vassal 

vassal 

VSDSl 

facoun 

fasoun 

fashion 

faeshen 

passiun 

passioun 

passion 

peshan 

bnamc 

basrae,  baume 

balm 

baam 

180 

passer 

passen 

pass 

paas 

piastre 

piastre 

plaster 

plaastar 

pastour 

pastour 

pastor 

paastor 

pasture 

pasture 

pasture 

paastvor 
raascl 

184 

rascavlle 

ft 

rascaile 

rascal 

1l 
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bataile 

bataile 

baltU 

bffitl 

batre 

bat^ren 

baltm- 

bietar 

cbatol 

chatel 

,UIUI> 

cbiEtl(z) 

188 

matire 

matcre 

matter 

miEtor 

matinps 

TnatiiieH 

mnihu 

niiefinz 

stitiire 

Btature 

Uatnre 

atffityor 

atatttt 

rtatut 

»Catuie 

stffitvuut 

192 

grarel 

gravel 

grm-el 

gr^vl 

savage 

Bavage 

sai'iiffe 

StBVCJ 

taverno 

taverne 

tavern 

tffivara 

tmrail 

trav-ail 

travail 

traevel 

196 

travpreer 

traverseii 

traverse 

tnevars 

tax 

tax,  tase 

tax 

ttex 

laite 

laite 

a. 

Uiily 

leiiti 

200 

fablQ 

fable 

fable 

Kibl 

lahur 

labour 

Utboar 

leibsr 

table 

table 

tabh 

ttibl 

badn 

bacia 

bwiin 

bC-isn 

204 

chHce  («.) 

eh  ace 

ehaii' 

cheis 

embracer 

cDibracen 

embrace 

embrGis 

enkcor 

enlacen 

enlace 

tinleis 

espaco 

space 

apace 

spois 

208 

fucu 

face 

face 

f«9 

grace 

grace 

i/race 

greis 

nwga 

mac* 

mZln 

meia 
meisn 

212 

place 

^Cr 

place 

pl^is 

trace 

trace 

trace 

truis 

nncitm 

nacioun 

nation 

neisbnn 

Dblacioim 

oblacioim 

obMion 

obleisb^n 

216 

patience 

patience 

palicncs 

puishona 

Ufre 

wafre 

^ajcr 

weifJT 

ague 

agUH 

agm 

^igyu 

aa^e 

aage,  ago 

<i3' 

^;j. 

220 

cage 

cage 

cage 

*^'J,.. 

enp-gor 

engagon 

engage 

eng^ij 

estase 

rtage 

,tag. 

stei 

gage 

gage 

m» 

g^i; 

224 

pag6 

page 

p.'ge 

pi-i 

wee 

rage 

rag-^ 

■^'.j. 

wage 

wage 

w,.ge 

wei 

liJ^ 

lak« 

hke 

Itik 

228 

OlipiL 

alien 

alien 

6Uien 

6& 
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a  {eontinued). 

FRVNOH. 

MID.    ENGLISH. 

MODBBN. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

bale 

bale 

hale 

beil 

masle,  madle 

male 

male 

m^il 

val 

val 

vale 

v6il 

232 

blamer 

blamen 

hlame 

bloim 

chambre 

chambre 

chamber 

cheimbar 

clame  ^«.) 

clame 

claim 

cl^im 

dame 

dame 

dame 

deim 

236 

desclamer 

disclaimen 

disclaim 

discleim 

fame 

fame 

fame 

feim 

flambe 

flambe,  flamme 

fiame 

fleim 

canyn 

canin 

canine 

c6inain 

240 

angele 

estranger  (».) 

chape 

chapon 

eschap  («.) 

estaple 

abasser 

angel 

estrangen 

chape,  cape 

capon 

eseap 

staple 

abasen 

angel 

estrange     • 

cape 

capon 

escape 

staple 

abase 

^injel 

estr^inj 

c6ip 

ceipan 

esceip 

steipl 

eb^is 

244 

bas 

base 

base 

b^is 

248 

blasoun 

blasoun 

blasum 

bleizn 

cas 

cas 

case 

c^is 

chasse 

casse 

ease  {box) 

ceis 

evasioun 

evasioun 

evasion 

eveizhon 

252 

haste 

haste 

haste 

heist 

past 
taster 

paste 
tasten 

paste 
taste 

peist 
t^ist 

wast 

wast 

waste 

weist 

256 

abatre 

abaten 

abate 

obeit 

date 

date 

date 

deit 

debate 

debate 

debate 

dib^it 

estat 

estat 

estate 

csteit 

260 

patente 

plate 

rate 

patent 

plate 

rate 

patent 

plate 

rate 

peitent 

pleit 

reit 

translator 

translatcn 

translate 

trsensleit 

264 

matroDe 

matron 

matron 

meitron 

patron 
nature 

patron 
nature 

patron 
nature 

peitran 
neichor 

cave 

cave 

cave 

ceiv 

268 

favour 

favour 

favour 

foivar 

mave 

mavis 

mavis 

meivis 

navie 

na^ie 

navy 

neivi 

paveinent 

pavement 

pavement 

p^ivment 

272 

saveur 

saveour 

saviour 

seiviar 

savourer 

savouren 

savour 

seivor 
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treble 
efi'ect  (..) 

record 

roctour 

Bocunrl 

affection 

correetioun 

eleotioun 

flee  ph  or 

creditour 

legnt 

eftlfnter 

negligence 

plegge 


etFect 

pek 

record 

rcctour 

second 

affection 

coiToctioun 

electioon 

floccher 

creditour 

medlea 

eglontier 
negligence 
allegen 
plegge 


eb — eg. 

treble 
afftet 

tecond 

afftetion 

election 
Jletchfr 

meddlt 

neph«V> 

legate 

tglmUint 

negligerK» 

pledge 


recbod 

Becand 

sfeoBhan 

oarecahan 

ekcshdn 

flee her 

creditor 

eglEentain 
neglijona 


abregger 

abreggen 

ahridgt 

ebrij 

el. 

cellc 

celle 

cell 

BCl 

celer 

color 

cellar 

selsr 

oompeller 

compclleii 

compel 

c™p.l 

298 

deluge 

deluge 

d^lugs 

dcliuj 

■elefftnt 

elefunt 

elephant 

elephant 

felto 

felon 

fihn 

felan 

goluM 

jebus 

Jealottt 

jelas 

300 

melodie 

melodie 

melody 

mcladi 

preliit 

prelat 

prelala 

p relet 

.ppd 

apel,  apee! 

appeal 

apiil 

peloriu,  pelrin 

pilgrim 

pilgrim 

pilgrim 

304 

assembler 


membre 


mhh 


BttemptiT  atempton  attempt 

blemir  blemisen  ilamith 

cont(!Uipt  contempt  contempt 

oniperur  emi>erour  emptror 
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FRENCH. 

memorie 

roBombler 

tempest 

temple 

temprer 

trembler 

emboscher 


em  {continued). 


MID«    BM0LI8H. 

memorie 

resemblen 

tempest 

temple 

tempren 

tremblen 


MODERN. 


enbuscheu 


memory 

resemble 

tempest 

temple 

temper 

tremble 


ambush 


PRON17NCULTION. 

mcmsri  312 

rizembl 

tempest 

tempi 

temper  316 

trembl 


eembush 


estcndard 
renc 


standard 
renk 


en. 


standard 
rank 


stsBodaed 
reenk 


320 


benefiz 

beneicon 

penance 

tenant 

tenement 

tenur 

tenure 

comencer 

defence 

contencioun 

mencion 

pencion 

amender 

attendre 

decendre 

despendre 

vendre 

enemite 

engine 

venj»ance 

venison 

penne 

censure 

enseigne 

offense 

sens 

tens 

apprentiz 

assent 

autontik 

aventure 

consentir 


benefet 

bencison 

penance 

tenant 

tenement 

tenour 

tenure 


benefit 

benison 

penance 

tenant 

tenement 

tenor 

tenure 


comenccn.comsen  commence 


defence 

contencioun 

mencioun 

pensioun 

amcnden 

attenden 

descenden 

despenden 

venden 

enmite 

engine 

vengance 

venison 

penne 

censure 

enseigne 

offence 

sens 

tens 

aprentis 

asent 

autentik 

aventure 

consenten 


defence 

contention 

mention 

pension 

amend 

attend 

descend 

spend 

vend 

enmity 

engine 

vengeance 

venison 

pen 

censure 

ensign 

offence 

sense 

tense 

apprentice 

assent 

authentic 

adventure 

consent 


benefit 

beniz^n 

penans 

tenant  324 

tenement 

tenar 

tenyar 

camens  328 

defens 

cantenshan 

menshan 

penshan         332 

amend 

atend 

desend 

spend  336 

vend 

enmiti 

enjin 

venjans  340 

venzan 

pen 

senshar 

ensain  344 

ofens 

Bens 

tens 

aprentis         348 

ffisent 

bbthentic 

edvencbar 

cansent  352 


■ 
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en  {continued). 

FBENCU. 

Mm.   BNOLI8H.                   MODIBir. 

PBONVNOATIOir. 

entrer 

plente 

sentence 

tente 

vente 

entren 

plente 

sentence 

tente 

vente 

enter 

plenty 

sentence 

tent 

vent  (sale) 

enter 

plenti 

sentens 

tent 

vent 

356 

envie 
denzein 

envie 
denzein 

envy 
dentien 

envi 
denizen 

amenuser 

amenusen 

tntnish 

minish  ^ 

860 

encens 
menestral 

encens 
minstral 

incense 
minstrel 

insens 
minstrel 

menever 

menever 

mtntver 

miniver 

arenger 

arengen 

arrange 

er^inj 

864 

ep,  eq. 

. 

accepter 

ceptre 

deputee 

excepcion 

lepart 

lepre 

accepten 

ceptre 

depute 

excepcioun 

lepard 

lepre 

accept 

sceptre 

deputy 

exception 

leopard 

leper 

acsept 

septer 

depyuti 

ecsepshen 

lepeed 

leper 

868 

trepet 

trevet 

trivet 

trivet 

eqnite 


equite 


equity 


eqniti 


872 


desert 

desert 

desert 

dezeet 

fesaunt 

fesaunt 

pheasant 

fezent 

present 

present 

present 

prezent 

rescouse 

rescous 

rescue 

resciu 

lescoun 

lessoun 

lesson 

lesen 

trespas 

trespas 

trespass 

trespes 

vespre 

vespre 

vesper 

vesper 

assessour 

assessour 

assessor 

eseser 

confesser 

confessen 

confess 

cenfes 

destresce  («.) 

distresse 

distress 

distres 

excesse 

excesse 

excess 

exes 

message 

message 

message 

mesej 

mes 

messe 

mess 

mes 

presse 

presse 

press 

pres 

redresser 

redressen 

redress 

redres 

vessel 

vessel 

vessel 

veael 

876 


880 


884 


888 
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eft  {continued). 


P&BNCH. 

depression 

oppressioim 

refreschir 

session 

arcst 

chestaine 

dcstinee 

geste 

molester 

question 

requeste 

revestre 

Tester 

mesuage 

mesure 

tresor 

vesz 


descord 

destaunce 

enqueste 

lesarde 

meschief 


MID.   ENGLISH. 

depressioun 

oppressioun 

refrcschen 

sessioun 

aresten 

chestaine 

destine 

geste 

molesten 

questioun 

requeste 

revesten 

vesten 

mesuage 

mesure 

tresor 

veche 


discord 

distaunce 

enqueste 

lesarde 

meschief 


mescreant  (tf<^'.)  mescreemt 


MODBRN. 

depression 
oppression 
refresh 
session 
arrest 
chestfnutj 
destiny 
jest 
molest 
question 
request 
revest 
vest 

messuage 
measure 
treasure 
vetch 


discord 

distance 

inquest 

lizard 

mischief 

miscreant 


PRONUNCIATION. 

deprcshan 

epreshan 

rifresh 

seshan  392 

erest 

chesndt 

destini 

jest  896 

molest 

questyen 

riquest 

rivest  400 

vest 

mesuej 

mezhar 

trezhar  404 

vech 


discb&d 

distans 

inquest 

lizard 

mischif 

miscriant 


408 


abcpser 


abessen 


abase 


obeis 


412 


et— ex. 


abettement 

dette 

discretion 

ieter 

lettre 

metal 


brevete 

crevace 

evidence 

lever 

levere 

severer 

texture 


abetment 

dette 

discrecioun 

jetten 

lettre 

metal 


nette  {adj,)  net  (?) 


brevete 

crevace 

evidence 

levien 

leveret 

severen 

texture 


abetment 
debt 

discretion 
jet 
letter 
metal 


neaty  net 


brevity 

crevice 

evidence 

levy 

leveret 

sever 

texture 


obetmant 

det 

discreshon 

jet 

letor 

metal 


niit,  net 


breviti 

ere  vis 

evidons 

levi 

levaret 

sevor 

textyor 


416 


420 


424 
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a 

e 

(heamiing  ©). 

F&BNCH. 

MID.  BNOLISH.                   MODBBIT. 

PBomnroiATioir. 

agreable 

agreable 

agreeable 

ogriiobl 

decre 

decree 

decree 

decrii 

428 

deitet 

deite 

deity 

dii.iti 

glebe 

glebe 

glehe 

gliib 

precept 

precept 

precept 

priiflept 

breche 

breche 

breach 

briich 

492 

secrei 

secree 

secret 

siicret 

cedre 

cedre 

cedar 

siidar 

credence 

credence 

credence 

criidons 

empleder 

empleden 

implead 

impliid 

486 

pleder 

pledcn 

plead 

pliid 

proceder 

proceden 

proceed 

profdid 

bef 

beef 

beef 

biif 

bref 

bref 

brief 

briif 

440 

feffer 

feffen 

>/ 

fiif 

- 

asseger 

assegen 

besiege 

besiij 

egle 

egle 

eagle 

iigl 

egre  {adf.) 

egre 

eager 

iiger 

444 

megre  {adj.) 

megre 

meagre 

miigar 

legioun 

legionn 

legion 

liijan 

region 

regioun 

region 

riijan 

bek 

bek 

beak 

bilk 

448 

conceler 

concelen 

conceal 

canfliil 

reveler 

revelen 

reveal 

riviil 

tele 

tele 

teal 

tin 

vel 

veel 

veal 

viil 

452 

femele  {adf.) 

femele 

female 

fiimeil 

seniour 

seniour 

seignor 

aiinyar 

cesser 

cessen 

cease 

siis 

deces 

deces 

decease 

disiis 

456 

descres 

decree 

decrease 

dicriis 

demesne 

demesne 

demesne 

dimiin 

empescher 

apechen 

impeach 

impiicb 

xeles  («.) 

reles 

release 

riliis 

460 

Tesoun 

resoun 

reason 

riizn 

tresoQ 

tresoun 

treason 

triizn 

'beste 

beste 

beast 

biiflt 

feste 

feste 

feast 

fiist 

464 

encrestre 

encresen 

increase 

incriis 

• 

escbete 

eschete 

escheat 

eschiit 

fet 

feet 

feat 

fiit 

^eture 

feture 

feature 

fiitvar 

468 

^iftail  («.) 

retail 

retail 

riitM 

ift. 
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e  {becoming  e)  {continued). 


F&BXCH* 

retrete 

tretiz 

achever 

achevement  («.) 

chevetain 

fevre 

grevaunce 

relever 


herbe 

amercicment 

mercerie 

merci 

perchc 

rehercer 

Bcrcher 

guerdoun, 

verdur 

averer 

heremite 

nerf 

serf 

clerge 

verge 

merle 

afermer 

enfermite 

eskermir 

hemiinc 

8ermoun 


MID.   SNOLI8H. 

retrete 

tretis 

acheven 

achevement 

cheftain 

fever 

grevaunce 

releven 


MODBBN. 

retreat 

treatise 

achieve 

achievement 

chieftain 

fever 

grievance 

relieve 


herbe 

amerciment 

mercerie 

merci 

perche 

rehercen 

Berchen 

guerdoun 

verdure 

averren 

heremite 

nerf 

serf 

clerge 

verge 

merle 

afFermen 

enfermite 

skirmiscn 

ermine 

scrmoun 


PBQNUNCIATIOir. 

ritriit 

triitiz 

ochiiv  472 

echiivmont 

chiit'tein 

fiivar 

griivans         476 

riliiv 


e  {becoming  a). 

arrener 

effreer 

refrener 

arenen,  arainen  arraign 
afrayen                affray 
refreinen             refrain 

Grein 
efrei 
refrain           480 

regne 
resne 
Bustenir 

regne                   retgn 
reine                    rein 
sustenen              sustain 

rem 
rein 
sastein 

e  {becoming  i). 

leonesse 

leonesse               lioness 

laianes           484 

enquere 
requerir 

enqueren             enquire 
requeren              require 

enquair 
riquair 

er. 

herb 

amercement 

mercery 

mercy 

perch 

rehearse 

search 

guerdon 

verdure 

aver 

hertnit 

nerve 

serf 

clergy 

verge 

merle  (thrush) 

affirm 

infirmity 

skinnish 

ermine 

sermon 


haah 

emeasmant     488 

moasari 

maasi 

paach 

rihaas  492 

saach 

gaadan 

vaadyar 

avaa  496 

haamit 

naav 

saaf 

claaji  500 

vaoj 

maal 

ODfFaam 

infoamiti        504 

skaamish 

oamin 

saaman 
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er( 

eoniinued). 

TUXSCR. 

MID.   SKOLTRH. 

MODXRX. 

PBOHXTKCZATIOK. 

tienue 

terme 

term 

team 

508 

'Vermin  e 

vermine 

• 

v&ttntn 

vaamin 

serpent 
deferrir 

serpent 
deferren 

serpent 
defer 

saapant 
def aa 

^nterrer 

enterren 

inter 

intaa 

512 

«rrer 

erren 

err 

ea 

\ 

*idversite 

adversite 

adeersitf 

advaasiti 

persone 

persona 

person 

paasan 

1 

xevers 

ravers 

reverse 

rivaas 

516 

'VtTS 

vers 

verse 

vaas 

certein  (adj,) 

certain 

certain 

saatan 

reverter 

ravarten 

revert 

rivaat 

"vertu 

vertu 

virtue 

vaatin 

520 

servaunt 

servaunt 

servant 

saavant 

service 

service 

service 

• 

saavis 

clerk 

clerk 

cleric 

claao 

ferme 

ferma 

farm 

faam 

524 

^rlaunde 

gerlaunde 

garland 

gaaland 

gemer 
lierneis 

gamer 
hemeis 

gamer 
harness 

gaanar 
haanas 

merveillo 

merveilla 

marvel 

maaval 

528 

perdriz 

pertricha 

partridge 

paatrij 

persona 
serjaunt 

parsone 
serjaunt 

parson 
sergeant 

paasan 
saajant 

arere 

arara 

arrear 

ariir 

532 

cler 

clear 

clear 

cliir 

chere 

chere 

cheer] 

chiir 

fers  {adj\) 

fers 

fierce 

fiirs 

per 

per 

peer 

piir 

0  ^ 

536 

percer 

reregarde 

terce 

percen 

reregarde 

terce 

pierce 

rearguard 

tieree 

piirs 

riirgaad 

tiirs 

beril 

beril 

heryl 

beril 

540 

cerise 

cherise 

cherry 

chari 

merite 

merite 

merit 

merit 

peril 
verite 

peril 
verite 

peril 
verity 

peril 
veriti 

544 

ferrour 

ferrour 

farrier 

faeriar 

querele 

querele 

quarrel 

quoral 

frere 

frere 

friar 

fraiar 
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ib-iv. 


rExsrcH. 

Mm.  nroLUB. 

MODBBX. 

PRoxrsrciATioy. 

ribald 

ribald 

ribald 

ribald 

548 

tribate 

tribute 

tribute 

tribynt 

affliccionn 

affliccionn 

affliction 

oflicsban 

Ticaire 

vicAire 

ticar 

vicar 

victor 

victor 

victor 

victar 

552 

adicion 

addicion 

addition 

odisban 

condicion 

condicion 

condition 

candisban 

enricher 

enricben 

enrich 

enricb 

richesce 

ricbesse 

riches 

ricbes 

556 

tricherye 

tricberie 

treachery 

trecbari 

dignete 

dignete 

dignity 

digniti 

ignorance 

ignorance 

ignorance 

ignorans 

pygoun 
vigile 

pigeon 
vigile 

pigeon 
vigil 

pijan 
vijil 

560 

yignr 
bille 

vigour 
bille 

vigour 
bill 

vigar 
bil 

billette 

billette 

billet 

bilet 

564 

diligence 
piler 
pillory 
vilein 

diligence 
piler 
pilory 
vilein 

diligence 
pillar 
pillory 
villain 

dilijens 
pilar 
pilari 
vilan 

568 

cbimenee 

cbimene 

chimney 

cbimni 

iniiigo 
limite 

image 
limite 

image 
limit 

imej 
limit 

simple  {adj\) 
affinite 

simple 
affinite 

simple 
affinity 

simpl 
afiniti 

572 

cent  inner 

continuen 

continue 

cantinvu 
•   •    •  * 

injurie 
instance 

injurie 
instance 

injury 
instance 

injan 
instans 

576 

ministre 

ministre 

minister 

ministar 

oppinion 

opinioun 

opinion 

apinian 

• 

prince 
vynter,  vineter 

prince 
vintener 

prince 
vintner 

pnns 
vintnar 

580 

cscripture 

espirit 

miracle 

scripture 

spirit 

miracle 

scripture 

spirit 

miracle 

scriptyar 

spirit 

miracl 

mirrour 

mirour 

mirror 

miror 

584 

issue 

issue 

issue 

isyu 

prison 

prison 

prison 

prizn 

•         • 

visage 
visiter 

visage 
visiten 

visage 
visit 

vizej 
visit 

588 

commission 

commission 

commission 

camisbon 

omission 

omissioun 

omission 

omisban 

avisiun 

visioun 

vision 

vizhan 
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ib— iv  {continued). 


FRENCH. 

MID.    BNOLIBH. 

MODBBN. 

PRONTmCIATION. 

divisiun 

divisioun 

division 

divizhan 

592 

agistement 

agistement 

agistment 

9jistment 

cristien 

cristien 

Christian 

cristien 

resister 

resisten 

re$ist 

rezist 

acquiter 

aquiten 

acquit 

aquit 

596 

citezein 

citesein 

Citizen 

sitizan 

litere 

litere 

litter 

litar 

pite,  pitee 

pite 

pity  • 

piti 

quite 

quite 

quit 

quit 

600 

quitance 

quitance 

quittance 

quitans 

vitaille 

vitaille 

victual 

vitl 

chivalrie 

chivalrie 

chivalry 

shivelri 

deliverer 

deliveren 

deliver 

delivar 

604 

rivere 

rivere 

river 

rivar 

cimitere 

cimitere 

cemetery 

semetari 

virgin  e 

virgine 

virgin 

varjin 

affiaunce 

affiaunce 

f. 

affiance 

afaians 

608 

aliaunce 

aliaunce 

alliance 

elaians 

cri 

cri 

cry 

crai 

frire 

frien 

fry 

frai 

gyaunt,  geaunt 

giaunt,  geant 

giant 

jaiant 

612 

Uun 

Houn 

lion 

laian 

viande 

viande 

viand 

vaiand 

Hbel 

libel 

libel 

laibl 

license 

license 

licence 

laisens 

616 

vice 

vice 

vice 

vais 

allie 

allie 

ally 

elai 

client 

client 

client 

claiant 

espier 

espien 

espy 

espai 

620 

eequier 

squier 

squire 

squair 

plier 

pHen 

plai 

quiete  {adj.) 

quiete 

quiet 

quaiat 

viele 

viole 

viol 

vaial 

624 

estrif 

strif 

strife 

straif 

obliger 

obligen 

oblige 

oblaij 

assigner 

assignen 

assign 

sesain 

signe 

signe 

sign 

sain 

628 

vigne 

vigne 

vine 

vain 

tigre 

tigre 

tiger 

taigar 

guile 

guile 

guile 

gail 

silence 

silence 

silence 

sailens 

632 

prime 

prime 

prime 

praim 

76' 
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1  (^ 

utiriHed), 

FRmroB. 

MID.     BNGLI8H. 

MODERK. 

PRONXTNCIAnON. 

decline  («.) 

decline 

.decline 

diclain 

deviner 

devinen 

divine 

divain 

encliner 

enclinen 

incline 

inclain 

636 

eschine 

chine 

chine 

chain 

espine 
fin  («.) 

spine 
fin 

epine  (thorn) 
fine 

Spain 
fain 

line 

line 

line 

lain 

640 

minour 

minour 

miner 

mainor 

criour 

crionr 

crier 

craior 

diocise 

diocise 

diocese 

daiosez 

fyole 

viole 

vial 

vaial 

644 

prior 
riote 

prior 
riote 

prior 
riot 

praior 
raidt 

violence 

violence 

violence 

vaialens 

oypresce 
disciple 

cipresse 
disciple 

cypress 
disciple 

saipres 
disaipl 

648 

pipe 
attirer 

pipe 
attiren 

pipe 
attire 

paip 
etair 

desir 

desir 

desire 

dizair 

652 

environner 

environen 

environ 

envairsn 

ire 

ire 

ire 

air 

sire 

sire 

sire 

sair 

tirant 

tirant 

tyrant 

tairont 

656 

assise 

assise 

assize 

esaiz 

avis 

avis 

advice 

edvais 

degiser                 degisen 
despisant  {p.  /?^.)despisen 
devise  («.)            devise 

disguise 

despise 

device 

disgaiz 
dispaiz 
divais 

660 

gnise 

guise 

guise 

gaiz 

JMIS 

pris 

price 

prais 

prise 

prise 

prize 

praiz 

664 

rys 
disner 

rice,  ryce  (?) 
dinen 

rice 
dine 

rais 
dain 

iaie 

isle 

isle 

ail 

visconte 

visconte 

viscount 

vaicaunt 

668 

delite  («.) 
enditer 

delite 
enditen 

delight 
endite 

dilait 
endait 

mitre 

mitre 

mitre 

maitar 

reciter 

reciten 

recite 

risait 

672 

syte,  sit 
title 

site 
title 

site  (situation) 
title 

sait 
tflitl 

arriver 

arriven 

arrive 

oraiv 

ivoire 

ivoire 

ivory 

aivari 

676 

revivre 

reviven 

revive 

rivaiv 

fige 

fige 

h 

fig 

AMOIA-F&KNCK  VOWBL-aOUinH. B.    M.   SKBAT. 

ib— Iv  {eontintud). 


tlindoua 

dii'Uion 

(liviEhdD 

598 

at           agistemeDt 

agitlntml 

i)jiatment 

cristiea 

Chrintian 

cristian 

raaiBtett 

rmtl 

rezist 

nquiten 

acquit 

3quit 

596 

citeseia 

cifitm 

sitizan 

litere 

titUr 

Ut3t 

80            pile 

pity  ■ 

piti 

quit* 

quit 

quit 

600 

quitance 

quiUanc* 

quit-ma 

Titaille 

nietual 

vitl 

!               chivalrie 

ehitalry 

Shivoiri 

:              delireren 

itlivtr 

river 

delivor 

604 

cimitere 

cem^t^ 

semotori 

virgine 

virgin 

Tstgin 

)               afHaunce 

1. 

ajianct 

ofaians 

(108 

aliauuco 

uUianee 
crii 

olaiana 

frien 

Jrn 

frai 

goftimt    giaiint,  geunt 

giant 

juiant 
laisn 

013 

viand 

Taiand 

libel 

l,bil 

laibl 

liconse 

licence 

lateens 

fll6 

allie 

ally 

olai 

cliect 

chent 

claiant 

eepien 

"W 

eepai 

6S0 

Bquier 

eqiiire 

equuir 

plien 

ply 

pl«i 

adj.)       quicte 

quiet 

quaiat 

Tiole 

viol 

yaial 

624 

Btrif 

,(rif. 

Btrtiif 

obljgen 

oblige 

oblaij 

BBBignen 

lum'gn 

(raoin 

Bigne 

eigii 

sain 

038 

Tigne 

tigrc 

tiger 

taig,.r 

guile 

guile 

gaU 

silence 

.iUnce 

«.il™a 

632 

prime 

prime 

praim 

78* 
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or. 


PRBNCH. 

divorce 

force 

Borcerie 

escorcher 

porcioun 

acord  («.) 

cordo 

ordre 

forfeit 

forger 

glorie 

orient 

pork 

forme 

torment 

comere 

porpeis 

scorpiun 

cors 

morsel 

desport 

morter 

portal 

porte 

portour 

resortir 


MID.   BNOLISH. 

divorce 

force 

Borcerie 

Bcorchen 

porcioun 

acord 

corde 

ordre 

forfeit 

forgen 

glorie 

orient 

pork 

forme 

torment 

comere 

porpeis 

Bcorpioun 

cors 

morsel 

desport 

morter 

portal 

porte 

portour 

resorten 


MODBKK. 

divorce 

force 

sorcery 

scorch 

portion 

accord 

cord 

order 

forfeit 

forge 

glory 

orient 

pork 

form 

torment 

comer 

porpoise 

scorpion 

corpse 

morsel 

disport 

mortar 

portal 

port 

porter 

resort 


724 


728 


782 


paomnrcfiATtON. 

divb&s  (divbos) 

fobs  (f 698) 

Bobseri 

8c66ch 

pbbshan 

oc&bd 

c66d 

bbdar 

f66fet 

f  661 

glbori 

boriant 

pbbo 

fbbm 

tbbmont 

cbbnar 

pbbpas 

Bcbbpian 

cbbps 

mbbsal 

dispbbt 

mooter 

pbbtal 

pbbt 

pbbter 

lizbbt 


735 


74 


coroner 

foreste 

oreison 


coroner 

foreste 

oreison 


coroner 

forest 

orison 


coronar 

forest 

oiizan 


Oft— ov 


apostle 
fosse 

apostle 
fosse 

apostle 
fosse 

cotun 

cotun 

cotton 

pot 
potago 
potel 
novel 

pot 

potago 
potel 
novel 

pot 

pottage 
pottle 
novel 

province 
provost 

province 
provost 

province 
provost 

oposal 

foB 

cotan 

pot 

potej 

potl 

novl 

proyina 

provast 


76 


50 
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79* 


O  (Jbeeoming  u). 


PRENCH. 

bocher 


conseil 
contesse 
contrepl^der 
corone 


MnX   BNOLI8H. 

bocher 


MODBBN. 

huteher 


PBOKDNCIATIOK. 

buchar  760 


robous 

robous 

rtibhkh 

rabish 

boge  (/wr) 

boge 

budge 

baj 

sodeyne 

sodein 

sudden 

sadan 

bokeler 

bokeler 

buckler 

baclar 

764 

sojourn 

sojourn 

sojourn 

sajaan 
calar 

colur 

colour 

colour 

combatir 

combaten 

combat 

cambat 

compasser 

compassen 

compass 

campas 

768 

somoiindre 

somounen 

summon 

saman 

trompe 

trompe 

trump 

tramp 

conduyt 

conduyt 

conduit 

candit 

confort 

confort 

comfort 

camfaat 

772 

dongoun 

dongoun 

dungeon 

danjan 

moneye 

moneye 

money 

mani 

tonel 

tonne 

tun 

tan 

sopere 

sopere 

supper 

sapar 

776 

ajomer 

ajomen 

^    adjourn 

sedjaan 

attorue 

attome 

attorney 

fietaani 

Corel  ue 

corlue 

curlew 

caaliu 

:forbir 

forbisen 

furbish 

faabish 

780 

*>mir 

fornisen 

furnish 

faanish 

*>rure 

fourrure 

fur 

faa 

3omeie 

jomeie 

journey 

jaani 

^^  ^  A 

xiorice 

norice 

nurse 

naars 

784 

xnorine 

moraine 

murrain 

maren 

"botiller 

botiler 

butler 

batlar 

cjotillere 

cotilere 

etdler 

catlar 

arcboter 

rebuten 

rebut 

ribat 

788 

nnotoa 

motoun 

mutton 

matan 

Botiltee 

sotiltee 

subtlety 

satlti 

ccDvert 

covert 

covert 

cavaat 

e  stover  («.) 

cstover 

stover 

stavar 

792 

^ovemer 

govemen 

govern 

gavaan 

p>Xover 

plover 

plover 

plavar 

rcjcoverer 

recoveren 

recover 

ricavar 

^ozeine 

dozeine 

dozen 

dazn 

796 

O  {becoming  ail,  etc.). 

conseil  counsel 

contesse  countess 

contrepleden  counterplead 

corone  croum 


caunsel 
cauntes 
eaunterpliid 
craun  800 


80^ 
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O  {becoming  au,  etc)  {continued). 


FRENCH. 

monter 

soner 

voer 


MID.   BN0LI8H. 

mounten 

sounen 

vowon 


MODBIUC. 

mount 

sound 

vow 


o. 


PBONUNCIATIOK, 

maunt 

saund 

vau 


acoster 
estorer 
estorio 
restorer 

Qcosten 
storen 
storie 
rcstoron 

huge 

bote 

fol 

moven 

pouer  (pover) 

proven 

reproven 

accost 
store 
story 
restore 

huge 

boot 

fool 

move 

poor 

prove 

reprove 

aecb^st 
Btbbr 
8t66ri 
ristbbr 

804 

uliogo 

bote 

fol 

mover 

pover,  povro 

I)rover 

reprover 

hiuuj 

buut 

fuul 

muuv 

puur 

pruuv 

ripruuv 

808 

812 

• 

clostre,  cloistre 

cloistre 

cloister 

cloistar 

troflo 

trofle,  truflo 

trifle 

traifl 

81» 

noble 

noble 

noble 

noubl 

robe 

robe 

robe 

roub 

abrochor 

abrochon 

broach 

brouch 

abrocour 

brocour 

broker 

broucor 

aprochier 

aprochen 

approach 

seprouch 

cloche,  cloke 

cloke 

cloak 

clone 

devocion 

devocioun 

devotion 

divoushen 

occyano 

ocean 

ocean 

oushon 

reprochcr 

re])rochen 

reproach 

riprouch 

odur 

odour 

odour 

oudar 

estolo 

stole 

stole 

stoul 

poleter 

pulter 

poulterer 

poultorer 

soldeier 

souldier 

soldier 

souljar 

moment 

moment 

moment 

moumant 

conjTig,  conil 

coning 

coney 

couni 

donour 

donour 

donor 

dounor 

clos 

clos 

close 

clous 

deposer 

deposen 

depose 

dipouz 

entreposer 

entreposen 

interpose 

intarpouz 

r(»poser 

reposen 

repose 

ripouz 

coste 

coste 

coast 

const 

ost 

ost 

host 

houst 

posteme 

posteme 

postern 

poustam 

rost,  roste 

rost 

roast 

roust 

82 


824 


828 


882 


836 


b4U 
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81* 


o  {continued). 


FRKNCU. 

cote 
notarie 
note 
notice 


MID«  SNOLISH. 

cote  coat 

notarie  notary 

note  note 

notice  notice 


MODBBN. 


desturber 

turbut 

purchas 


desturben 

turbut 

purchas 


disturb 

turhot 

purchoM 


PBONUNCIATIOir. 

cout 

nouteri 

n6ut 

n6utis  844 


U 

{short). 

subgit  («.) 

Bubget 

subfeet 

sabject 

substance 

substance 

substance 

sabstans 

suburbe 

suburbe 

suburb 

sabeab 

trubler 

trublen,troablen  trouble 

trabi 

848 

bucle 

bocle 

buckle 

baci 

succour 

succour 

succour 

sacar 

destruccioun 

destruccioun 

destruction 

distracshan 

duche 

duche 

duchy 

dachi 

852 

huche 

huche 

hutch 

hach 

tuche  («.) 

teuche 

touch 

tach 

bufFe 

buffet 

buffet 

bafet 

ajugger 

ajuggen 

adjudge 

SBJaj 

856 

■ 

juge 

juge 

judge 

jugleur 

juglour 

juggler 

jaglar 

adulterio 

adulterie 

adultery 

addlteri 

annuller 

annuUen 

annul 

snal 

860 

hulke 

hulke 

hulk 

hale 

Dul 

nul 

null 

nal 

Tultur 

vultur 

vulture 

valchar 

^ssumpcion 

assumpcioim 

assumption 

ssampshan 

864 

autumnal 

autumnal 

autumnal 

ootemnal 

cumpainie 

companie 

company 

campani 

€;ncuinbrer 

encumbren 

encumber 

encambar 

liumle,  umble 

humble 

humble 

hambl,  ambl  868 

nutnbre 

numbre 

number 

nambar 

Bumme 

summe 

sum 

som 

tuniberel 

tumberel 

tumbril 

tambril 

juncture 

juncture 

juncture 

janctyur 

872 

trunc 

trunk 

trunk 

tranc 

truncun 

trunsoun 

truncheon 

transhan 

"Uncle 

uncle 

uncle 

end 

babundance 

habundance 

abundance 

abandans 

876 

plunger 

plungen 

plunge 

plan] 

cuntree 

cuntree 

country 

cantri 

corruptiun 

corruptioun 

corruption 

carapshan 

cupo 

cuppe 

cup 

cap 

880 

disteab 

taabat 

paaches 


A^''.t/>riE.\;; 
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B-.irir- 

tirlr*.  zi'irisr  twi*r 

m*Jar 

884 

liira^T* 

t-.r^T, 

»v/«« 

b«j« 

ev.c^rx^ 

KTiTT-.  =.-.;rzt 

*,-./-/y* 

«**i 

bornLr 

{.■^iri-itL 

ftrf^ 

pwj 

tircL^n 

i-^nM 

b»>Li5h 

888 

nT'smn 

F*t3rn*ti 

n(mm 

ritMD 

tum<T 

nni-?ii 

tan 

t«Ht 

puri^-rt 

parpirt 

f*fr>f* 

CZ" 

prirpre 

p.rpU 

p»apl 

892 

bom 

P^"* 

pMS 

Rpiirt"  nance 

apnrtenannw 

^pMtenatui 

curfific 

curtfcisie 

fmrt^tjl 

CMU-zi 

canine 

cortine,  coitine  t^rttim 

CMtan 

89a 

hurt'T 

hurton 

Atirt 

hMt 

nwrture 

nurture 

nurttm 

DMchar 

turtrt- 

turtle 

turtU 

ta^ 

i-nrAfc 

cora^ 

toMragt 

cdiej 

90  «J 

coHia 

C'»itt 

toMtin 

oazn 

(]iHi-u>!ii»un 

diMussioun 

d„r«M»ion 

diMasbao 

uf^htT,  iifwhcr 

UsllLT 

H.A«- 

08har 

aKUftnamr 

acustumon 

arai»fom 

ircastam 

9(^B1 

ciiNliinii: 

(.'UiitumG 

cuttom 

caetam 

fuMtuin,  fufitianc  fuKtaiu 

/uttiait 

f.»tian 

iiiHlit* 

lURttCO 

juiliet 

&■ 

buK-r 

buttcn 

huft 

M^^H 

butun 

lotoun 

iullon 

blm 

glutun 

glotoun 

fflaltoH 

gUta 

Kuttcn',  goter 

Rotcre 

gnllnr 

fptar 

liixurii! 

luxurio 

luj-tiry 

iMshuri 

9ir  ^« 

ziicro 

suerc 

lupar 

shugor 

h»\h^ 

bullo 

bull  (edict) 

bul 

piilliit 

puUot 

pullet 

puUt 

pulpit 

pulpit 

pulpit 

ffi 

91^^ 

bUKS.-|l0 

busscllo 

hmktl 

. 

onimplimin 

aeeomplUh 

Bcompliah 

lilmicl  (,idj.) 

blond 

blond* 

blond 

cuvciit 

c<.v(int 
parfoumon 

connrnt 

coaTant 

9W* 

porfuniir 

perform 

paafbim 

CUSt,  (IIUHt 

cuat 

eott 

^ 

tiim«7 

toumey 

tourney 

toeni,  taim 

ruWin 

nibim,  ribun 

ribbon 

riboa 

9H 

butor 

bitoiire 

htttm 

Intoan 
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,acrue(;5,)acrue 

accrued 

ic<^niu<l 

lite 

an  unite 

annuity 

a'uiuuiti 

Ite 

cruel  te 

eruu.-llt 

928 

duel 

7^1'" 

diuucl 

ure,  eschuer  each  u  en 

nclitw 

cwliiiti 

a 

truant 

truant 

iniuiiut 

naa 

ruby 

rubi, 

ruul>i 

ifier 

crucificu 

crucify 

CrUUKlfiU 

duk 

duk. 

diuui; 

gner 

repugnen 

rf/inyii 

rcpiann 

036 

humour 

humour 

hinunmr 

lur 

plume 

rZZr 

pluun, 

ruunwr 

a 

union 

union 

iuiini.in 

fl<0 

' 

unite 

unity 

iuuniti 

ror 

enduren 

tndur* 

^ndiuur 

ir 

jurour 

juror 

ju.ir..r 

an 

arer 

obecuren 

oW-laur 

ser 

excusen 

riruM 

iriciuui! 

nee 

rcclus 

rn-l,». 

ro'luiiii 

IHH 

ke 

musike 

iiiuiir 

mi  II  tin  ji: 

ler 

refusen 

r^M> 

ri-fiiiux 

s 

usage 

"*"?" 

inijxij 

usure 

i»u/.fi.>ri 

Oisa 

[naioon 

conclusicmi 

cmeliuioa 

CJD'1 1111 /III 

isioun 

confnsiouu 

^f«4i^ 

tutnfiiiuich.io 

ioun 

efiunoDu 

rjfmiim 

ofluiizlion 

ision 

intmrioun 

inlriuiim 

intniuxli^n 

RAA 

Iter 

desputen 

di'puit 

ilii>[riiiiit 

docte 

duty 

dlauti 

fn.it 

Sr.it 

front 

-e 

future 

f^.U 

a»wh<n 

0« 

■■  ("*"■) 

mute 

maU 

miuut 

mite 

■Qte 

tuit 

•iuiit 

i 

couard 

toitari 

»<i«H 

Me 

prvitat 

praHM 

Mi 

!e 

touaiile 

l«i.l 

UM 

(•■) 

Ton 

r«w 

*i*l 

C.^';h«I 

««* 

*«»iili 

1 
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{contintted). 


PRENCU. 

MID.   ENGLISH. 

MODEBN. 

PBONUNCIATIOXr. 

nhundcr 

abounden 

abound 

obaund 

bunder 

boundcn 

hound 

baund 

972 

rebundir 

robounden 

rebound 

ribaund 

cunseil 

conscil 

counsel 

caunsl 

acuntc  («.) 

acounte 

account 

9caunt 

encuntre  («.) 

encountro 

encounter 

encauntor 

976 

funteine 

fountein 

fountain 

faunten 

recunter 

recounten 

recount 

ricaunt 

remuntor 

remounton 

remount 

rimaunt 

devurer 

devourcn 

devour 

divaur 

980 

flur 

flour 

Jiower 

flauor 

OSpURO 

spouse 

spouse 

spauz 

espuser 

espousen 

espouse 

cspauz 

guto 

goute 

gout 

gaut 

984 

rute 

route 

rout 

raut 

ruele 


rouol 


rowel 


rouel 


ANGLO-FRENCH  DIPHTHONGS, 
ai,  ay,  ae,  ao. 


VRENCH. 

MID.   EN0LI8U. 

MODERN. 

PRONTJNCIATIOK. 

alaye 

alaye 
arayen 

allog 

eloi 

arayor 

array 

er^i                988 

assai 

assai 

assay 

ses^i 

brayor 

brayen 

bray 

brei^^ 

convuyer 

convoien 

convey 

convei 

delay 

* 

delay 

delay 
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elfrai 

clFray 

My 

fr6i 

lay 

lay 

joy 

iei 
I6i 

lay 

paie 

paye 

pay 

p^i                 996 

praier 

praycn 

pray 

prei 

prayo 

prcio 

prey 

pna 

rai 

ray 

ray 

rei 

aide 

aide 

aid 
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waif 

waif 

waif 

w6if 

assailir 

assailen 
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ffiseil 

bailler 
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entraille 

entraille 

tntraiU 

entroils 

faillir 

faiUen 

fail 

feU 

paelD 

pailo 

Ui 

pai 

quaille 

quuille 

guail 

cweil 

1008 

tailo 

tuile 

ontail 

enti'il 

taiUonr 

taillour 

tailor 

teibr 

cbaine 

chuine 

chain 

chein 

enchacDcr 

enchainen 

chain,  v. 

chein 
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gain  («.) 

gain 

gain 

gSm 

gram 

grain 

grain 

grtiin 

payne 

peine 

pain 

peia 

plain  («.) 

plain 
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plein 
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afaire 

afaire 

affnir 

eK-ir 

^ir 
ch^ir 

chaiere 

cbaiero 

chair 

raisin 

raisin 
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r&an 
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agttit 

await,  wait 

weit 

^H 

eaitif 

caitil 

caitiff 

ceitif 
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traitnur 

traitor 

trfitar 
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wayt« 

waito 

wait,^. 

■weit 
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guaiter 

waiten 

wait,  V. 

w£it 

1 

gaole 
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gaol 

jea 

1 
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quay 

qm;/ 
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1 

plait,  plai 

piee,  play 

plea 

piii 
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trailer 

traxten 

trtat 
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j^ant 
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toille 
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valiant 
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exploit 

exploit 
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uodit^r 

Bogurer 

Bugurcr 

augur 

wear 
ar&iit 

■vaunt 

avaunt 

at  aunt 
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baude 

bawd 

hhhd 

braun 

braun 

brawn 

broin 

cause 

cause 

cause 
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daubour 

dauber 

dWbar 
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hauberc 

hauberk 

Itauhfrk 

hiibark 

cbaucec 

causeo 

causficai/ 
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affrei 

afray 

ajray 

faith 

afrei 

fei  (feid) 

fei,  fey 

ft-ith 

1080 

obeier 

obeien 

0% 

jhCi 

purveier 

purveien 

P"'<"i/ 

pon-i'i 

veil 

veile 

i-fU 

v«l  _ 

dedoisno  (».) 

dedaigne 

di„d<u\ 

1084 

demclne 

demeinti 

domain 

domeiii 

destreindre 

distreinen 

dUtrain 

distrcin 

feindre 

feinen 

feign 

fetn 

ordoiuer 

oriteinott 

Jdain 

6i>d6iii 

1088 

rtint 

reina 

reraemdro  (».) 

C?) 

rtmaindtr 

remeindiir 

lestreindre 

restreinen 

mtrain 

restruia 

veyn 

vein 

tain 

vein 

1092 

veyne 

veine 

vein 

vein 

meinprise 

mt'inpriso 

meinpniiz 

oqueyntance  () 
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a^quai«tanc» 

aeweintana 

ateint« 

ateinte 

altnnt 

oteiat 

1096 

compluynt 

corapleiat 

eompSaint 

compleint 

pej-nt 

peint 

paint 

peint 

pleinte 

pleinte 

plaint 

pleiut 

pleiutif 

plcinUf 

plaintiff 

pleiutif 
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queiat 

qtmint 

cwcint 

Beint 

seiut 

»aint 

Beint 
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despeir 

dfspair 

dcspeir 
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empeirer 

ompeiren 

impair 

impeir 

feire 

feire 
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heire 

heire 
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meire 

mayor 

mcir 
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praytr 

prt'ir 

repemr 

repaircn 
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ripeir 
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Preiser 

preisea 
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preiK 
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estreit 

Btreit 

strait 

Btr6it 

deceit 
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desiit 
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lezbar 
plezbar 
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cheys 
peiser 
veiage 


veirdit 


chois 

peisen 

viage 


venlit 


choice 

poise 

voyage 


verdict 


chois 

poiz 

voiej 


vordict 
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adeu 

adeu 

adieu 

odiu 

beute 

beute 

beauty 

biuti 

geu 

]ew 

Jew 

Ju 
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ewere 

ewere 

ewer 

luar 

fewailo 

fewaile 

fuel 

fiuel 

deuce 

deus 
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dius 

peutre 

peutre 

pewter 

piutar 
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reule 

rule 

1 
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asseurance 

assurance 
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asbuurans 

seui-te 

seurte 

surety 

sbnurti 

feun 

fawn 

fawn 
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niis 

piece 

pece 

ptece 

pus 

chief 

chief 

chief 

chiif 

grief 

grief 

grief 

griif 
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reUcf 

relief 

relief 

reliif 

siege 

siege 

stege 
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pere 

pter 

puor 
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view 

vew 
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affrei 

afray 
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conveier 

conveien 

convey 
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faith 

feith 

1080 
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obeien 

obey 

abei 

purveier 

purveien 

purvey 
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dedeigne  («.) 
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demeine 

demeine 
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destreindre 
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distrain 
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compleynt 

compleint 

complaint 

compleint 

peynt 
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paint 

peint 

pleinte 

pleinte 

plaint 

pleint 

pleintif 

pleintif 

plaintiff 

pleintif 
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queynt  {adj.) 

queint 

quaint 

cweint 

seint 

seint 

saint 

seint 

eise 

eise 

ease 
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despeir 

despair 

despeir 
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empeirer 

empeiren 

impair 

impeir 

feire 

feire 

fair 

feir 

heire 

heire 

heir 

eir 

meire 

meire 

mayor 

meir 
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preiere 

preiere 

prayer 

preir 

repeirer 

repairen 

repair 

ripeir 

meynour 
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mainour,  mann^  msenar 

Preiser 

preisen 

praise 

preiz 
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estreit 

streit 

strait 

streit 

deceit 

deceit 

deceit 

desiit 

receite 

receite 

receipt 

resiit 

seiser 

seisen 

seize 

siiz 
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seisine 

seisine 

seisin 

siizin 

seison,  sesun 

seson 

season 

siizn 
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remoever,  re- 

mover 

removen              remove 

remuuv 

coeverfu 
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korfiuu 

soeffrir 
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toelle  («.) 
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toil 
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coy 

coy 

coy 

COl 

emploier 

emploion 

employ 

emploi 

enioier 

enjoien 

enjoy 

en^oi 

joie 
loial 

loye 
loyal 

joy 

loial 

loyal 

voice 

vois 

voice 

vois 

voider 

voiden 

void,  V. 

void 

assoile  {pr.  *.) 

assoilen 

assoil 

osoil 

boillir 

boilen 

boil 

boil 

despoiller 

despoilen 

despoil 

despoil 

foille  (».) 

foil 

foil 

foil 

oille,  oile 

oile 

oil 

oil 

soyl,  soil 

soil 

soil 

soil 

adjoindre 

adjoinen 

adjoin 

ejoin 

coign,  coyng 

com 

coin 

com 

enoint  {pp.) 

enoint 

anointed 

enointed 

joindre 

3  omen 

join 

jom 

oignement 

oinement 

ointment 

ointment 

point 

point 

point 
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noise 

noise 

noise 

noiz 

oyster 

oistre 

oyster 

oistor 

poiser 

poisen 

poise 

poiz 

poison 

poison 

poison 

poizn 

moyte 

moyte 

moiety 

moieti 
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jewel 

jewel 
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bt'ryl  540 
1)eflie^  442 
bill  663 
billet  664    . 
bittern  925 
blumc  283 
blandish  66 
blnnk  66 
blanket  67 
blazon  249 
blemiHh  307 
blonde  919 
boil  1158 
boot  809 
botch,  688 
bound  972 
bounty  1189 
bowel' 11 82 
branch  1069 
brand  68 
brawn  1038 
bray  990 
breach  432 
brevity  420 
brief  440 
broach  819 
broil  1218 
broker  820 
buckle  849 
buckler  764 
bud^^e  762 
butfet  855 
bull  914 
bur^»88  885 
burnish  888 
bushel  917 
butcher  760 
butler  786 
butt  908 
button  909 

cajre  221 
caitiif  1022 
canine  240 
canvas  69 
cap  100 
cape  243 
capon  244 
car  118 
carcase  114 
canl  117 
carfax  116 
carol  160 
caq)enter  116 
carrinjje  149 
carrion  151 
carry  148 
case  250 
cji*<e  (box^.  25J 
caUK-  103!) 


causeway  1042 
cave  268 
cease  456 
cedar  434 
cell  294 
cellar  295 
cemetery  606 
censure  343 
certain  518 
chain  («.)  1011 
chain  (r.)  1012 
chair  1019 
challen^  23 
chalice  24 
chamber  234 
champion  48 
chance  1060 
chancellor  1061 
chancer)'  86 
chandler  1062 
chanp^e  1048 
channel  70 
chant  1063 
chapel  101 
chaplain  102 
chnpttT  103 
chari(e  119 
chanot  152 
charity  153 
charm*  120 
charter  121 
chase  206 
chastity  175 
chattel's  188 
cheer  534 
chemise  679 
cherry  541 
clH>stnut  394 
chief  1139 
chieftain  474 
chimney  569 
chine  637 
chivalry  603 
choice  1121 
Christian  594 
chnmicle  715 
citizen  597 
claim  235 
clamour  49 
clar(>t  154 
ch>ar  533 
clerp:y  500 
clerk  523 
client  619 
cloak  822 
cloister  816 
close  833 
clove  1211 
coast  837 
coat  841 


coffer  691 
coffin  690 
coin  1164 
collef^e  696 
colour  766 
column  697 
combat  767 
comet  704 
comfort  772 
command  87 
commence  328 
commission  589 
common,  705 
company  866 
com])asM  768 
C(mipel  296 
complaint  1097 
conceal  449 
conclusion  953 
concord  709 
condition  654 
conduit  771 
coney  831 
confess  381 
confusion  954 
conquer  710 
conscience  711 
consent  362 
contempt  308 
contention  330 
continue  674 
contract  712 
contrary  713 
ctmvent  920 
converse  714 
convey  991,  1079 
copy  t20 
cord  728 
corner  737 
coroner  748 
corpse  740 
corrwtion  282 
corruption  879 
cost  922 
cotton,  753 
couch  967 
counsel  797,  974 
countenance  1191 
countei  plead  799 
countess  798 
country  878 
county  1190 
courage  900 
courier  1204 
course  1208 
court  1210 
courtesy  895 
cousin  901 
covert  791 
cowanl  903 


coy  1150 
creature  1070 
credence  435 
creditor  286 
creyice  421 
crier  642 
crocodile  686 
crown  800 
crucify  934 
cruelty  928 
cry  610 
cull  1176 
cup  880 
care  942 
curfew  1147 
curlew  779 
curtain  896 
custom  906 
cutler  787 
cypress  648 

dace  171 
damage  60 
dame  236 
damsel  61 
dance  88 
dart  122 
date  268 
dauber  1040 
daunt  96 
dean  1069 
debate  269 
debt  414 
decease  456 
deceit  1114 
declare  167 
decline  634 
decrease  467 
decree  428 
default  48 
defence  329 
defer  611 
degree  1072 
deity  429 
delay  992 
delight  669 
deliver  604 
deluge  297 
demand  89 
demesne  458 
denizen  369 
depart  123 
depose  834 
depression  389 
deputy  367 
descend  335 
desert  373 
desire  652 
despair  1104 
despise  660 


ilespoil  IISS 

eni^  222 

destiny  30fi 

engina  339 

destroy  12IS 

entrance  91 

detraction  S5\ 

enjoy  1162 
enlace  207 

iletractiDD  6 

deuce  1131 

enmity  338 

devit*  661 

enquire  485 

devotion  823 

ODnch  656 

derour  880 

enroll  1212 

ditrnity  568 

ensign  344 
entail  1009 

diligeMB  665 

diae  666 

enter  353 

dioce«e613 

entrails  101 

disciple  619 

eDTiron  6S^ 

diBclaim  237 

envyafiS 
eqjuty  372 

discard  106 

diecretion  415 

e^mleeoa 

err  613 

disdaio  IDH4 

escape  246 

d  agnise  659 

escbent  46!! 

distrain  1086 

ewbew  93<> 

dislurb  881 

eepouse  »8;i 

disport  742 

espy  620 

dispute  357 

estate  260 

diaUnee  407 

estrange  243 

dirtrass  382 

evasion  2fia 

evideace  42., 

dirision  592 

ewer  1120 

divorce  722 

eiamins  52 

doctrine  686 

dolour  698 

excess  383 

domain  1085 

eicnse  946 

donor  832 

eiploit  1033 

double  1202 

doubt  1200 

fable  201 

dower  1183 

face  209 

dozen  796 

(ail  1006 

draEon  16 
duchv  852 

fair  1106 

fnitb  1080 

duel  929 

falcon  44 

duke  935 

false  4S 

dungeon  773 

tame  238 

duty  958 

farm  524 

brrier  545 

eagtr  44* 

fashion  17S 

eagle  443 

favour  269 

esse  1075,  1103 

fawn  1136 

effect  276 

fealty  1066 

rffusiou  955 

feast  464 

eglnntine  289 
election  283 

feat  467 

feature  468 

elepbaut  298 
eralraee  206 

feign  1087 

felon  290 

emperor  309 

female  453 

employ  1151 
encWnt  90 

fever  475 

fief  441 

eneounl*r  976 

fierce  536 

fucumber  8G7 

fig  678 

endite  670 

fine  639 

endure  943 

fiamc  239 
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flelilier  284 

euard  124 

flour,    flower    981,  guetdou  404 

1197 

guile  631 

foil  1160 

guiMOfli 

foUy  699 
foot  810 

gutter  911 

force  723 

babit  4 

forest  749 

hackney  18 

forfeit  730 

haidlet  54 

for^  731 

hardy  128 

form  735 

hamrM  527 

fosse  762 

baste  253 

found  (c.)  1192 

hauberk  1041 

fountain  977 

haunt  1044 

fnincbise  71 

heir  1107 

fniuklia  1056 

herb  487 

fraud  1043 

hermit  4BT                               ^H 

fray  093 

homage  706                            ^H 

frinr  547 

honour  (16                             ^^M 

front  1203 

h«>t  838                                 ^H 

frail  969 

boor  1196                               ^H 

fry  611 

fuel  1130 

IXIS!              ■ 

tur  783 

humble  S3S                             ^H 

furbisb  7B0 

bunioui  937                            ^H 

fumisb  781 

hurt  897                                 ^^M 

fujtiiin  906 

hutch  863                              ^^M 

future  {too 

gnl)3 

mage  670                                    ^H 

gage  224 

mpairllOS 

gam  1013 

mpeath  450 

galley  25 

gallon  27 

incense  361 

gnUop  26 

incline  636 

gaol  1026 

increase  465 

gardan  125 

inlimiitj  604 

garland  S2o 

inform  1207 

Earment  126 

injury  676 

garaer  626 

inc|iieat  408 

garrison  156 

instance  576 

garter  127 

Uter512 

ganger  1047 

interpose  835 

gem  310 

mtmaiou  956 

giant  612 

re  654 

glebe  430 

isl&667 

glory  732 

issue  586 

glutton  910 

gout  984 

gorera  793 

i  angle  72 

gown  1198 

jasper  176 

grace  210 

ay  994 

^■^mTrts 

ealous  300 

est  306 

grange  1049 

et  416 
CW1128 

grant  92 

gravel  193 

jewel  1174 

grief  lUO 

loiii  1166 

grieyanca  476 

jolLty  700 

"     ^ 
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beryl  540 
besie^  442 
bill  663 
billet  664    . 
bittern  925 
blame  283 
blandish  66 
blank  66 
blanket  67 
blazon  249 
blemish  307 
blonde  919 
boU  1158 
boot  809 
botch,  688 
bound  972 
bounty  1189 
bowel  1182 
branch  1069 
brand  68 
brawn  1038 
bray  990 
breach  432 
brevity  420 
brief  440 
broach  819 
broU  1218 
broker  820 
buckle  849 
buckler  764 
budge  762 
buffet  855 
bull  914 
burgess  885 
burnish  888 
bushel  917 
butcher  760 
butler  786 
butt  908 
button  909 

cage  221 
caitiff  1022 
canine  240 
canvas  69 
cap  100 
cape  243 
capon  244 
car  118 
carcase  114 
card  117 
carfax  116 
carol  loO 
carpenter  116 
carriage  149 
carrion  151 
carry  148 
case  250 
case  (box)  25J 
cause  1030 


causeway  1042 
cave  268 
cease  456 
cedar  434 
ceU  294 
cellar  295 
cemetery  606 
censure  343 
certain  518 
chain  («.)  1011 
chain  (r.)  1012 
chair  1019 
challenge  23 
chalice  24 
chamber  234 
champion  48 
chance  1060 
chancellor  1061 
chancery  86 
chandler  1062 
change  1048 
channel  70 
chant  1063 
chapel  101 
chaplain  102 
chapter  103 
char^  119 
chanot  162 
charity  153 
charm  120 
charter  121 
chase  206 
chastity  175 
chattels  188 
cheer  534 
chemise  679 
cherry  541 
chestnut  394 
chief  1139 
chieftain  474 
chimney  569 
chine  637 
chivalry  603 
choice  1121 
Christian  594 
chronicle  715 
citizen  697 
claim  235 
clamour  49 
claret  lo4 
clear  533 
clergy  500 
clerk  523 
client  619 
cloak  822 
cloister  816 
close  833 
clove  1211 
coast  837 
coat  841 


coffer  691 
coffin  690 
coin  1164 
coUege  696 
colour  766 
column  697 
combat  767 
comet  704 
comfort  772 
command  87 
commence  328 
commission  589 
common,  705 
company  866 
compass  768 
compel  296 
complaint  1097 
conceal  449 
conclusion  953 
concord  709 
condition  654 
conduit  771 
coney  831 
confess  381 
confusion  954 
conquer  710 
conscience  711 
consent  352 
contempt  308 
contention  330 
continue  674 
contract  712 
contrary  713 
convent  920 
converse  714 
convey  991,  1079 
copv  720 
cord  728 
corner  737 
coroner  748 
corpse  740 
correction  282 
corruption  879 
cost  922 
cotton,  753 
couch  967 
counsel  797,  974 
countenancfi  1191 
counterplead  799 
countess  798 
country  878 
county  1190 
courage  900 
courier  1204 
course  1208 
court  1210 
courtesy  895 
cousin  901 
covert  791 
coward  903 


coy  1160 
creature  1070 
credence  436 
creditor  285 
crevice  421 
crier  642 
crocodile  686 
crown  800 
crucify  934 
cruelty  928 
cry  610 
cull  1176 
cup  880 
cure  942 
curfew  1147 
curlew  779 
curtain  896 
custom  906 
cutler  787 
cypress  648 

dace  171 
damage  50 
dame  236 
damsel  51 
dance  88 
dart  122 
date  258 
dauber  1040 
daunt  96 
dean  1069 
debate  259 
debt  414 
decease  456 
deceit  1114 
declare  167 
decline  634 
decrease  457 
decree  428 
default  43 
defence  329 
defer  511 
decree  1072 
deity  429 
delay  992 
delight  669 
deliver  604 
deluge  297 
demand  89 
demesne  458 
denizen  359 
depart  123 
depose  834 
depression  389 
deputy  367 
descend  335 
desert  373 
desire  662 
despair  1104 
despise  660 
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despoil  1159 
destiny  396 
destroy  1216 
destruction  851 
detraction  6 
deuce  1131 
device  661 
devotion  823 
devour  980 
dimity  558 
diligence  565 
dine  666 
diocese  643 
disciple  649 
disclaim  237 
discord  406 
discretion  415 
discussion  902 
disdain  1084 
disguise  659 
distrain  1086 
disturb  881 
disport  742 
dispute  957 
distance  407 
distress  382 
divine  635 
division  592 
divorce  722 
doctrine  686 
dolour  698 
domain  1085 
donor  832 
double  1202 
doubt  1200 
dower  1183 
dozen  796 
dra»)n  16 
duchy  862 
duel  929 
duke  935 
dungeon  773 
duty  958 

eager  444 
eagle  443 
ease  1075,  1103 
effect  276 
effusion  955 
eglantine  289 
election  283 
elephant  298 
emorace  206 
emperor  309 
employ  1161 
enchant  90 
encounter  976 
encumber  867 
endite  670 
endure  943 


engage  222 
engine  339 
entrance  91 
enjoy  1152 
enlace  207 
enmity  338 
enquire  486 
ennch  566 
enroll  1212 
ensign  344 
entail  1009 
enter  353 
entrails  1015 
environ  663 
envy  358 
equity  372 
ermine  606 
err  613 
escape  246 
escheat  466 
eschew  930 
espouse  983 
espy  620 
estate  260 
estrange  242 
evasion  252 
evidence  422 
ewer  1129 
examine  52 
exception  368 
excess  383 
excuse  946 
exploit  1033 

fable  201 
face  209 
fail  1006 
fair  1106 
faith  1080 
falcon  44 
false  45 
fame  238 
farm  524 
farrier  646 
fashion  178 
favour  269 
fawn  1136 
fealty  1066 
feast  464 
feat  467 
feature  468 
feign  1087 
felon  299 
female  453 
fever  476 
fief  441 
fierce  635 
fig  678 
fine  639 
flame  239 


fletcher  284 

flour,   flower    981, 

1197 
foU  1 160 
foUv  699 
fool  810 
force  723 
forest  749 
forfeit  730 
forge  731 
form  736 
fosse  762 
found  {v.)  1192 
fountain  977 
franchise  71 
franklin  1056 
fraud  1043 
fray  993 
friar  547 
front  1203 
fruit  969 
fry  611 
fuel  1130 
fur  782 
furbish  780 
furnish  781 
fustian  906 
future  960 

gab  3 
gage  224 
gain  1013 
galley  26 
gallon  27 
gallop  26 
gaol  1026 
garden  126 
garland  526 
g^arment  126 
gamer  626 
garrison  166 
garter  127 
ganger  1047 
gem  310 
giant  612 
glebe  430 
glory  732 
glutton  910 
gout  984 
govern  793 
gown  1198 
grace  210 
grain  1014 
grammar  63 
grange  1049 
grant  92 
gravel  193 
grief  1140 
grievance  476 
guarantee  155 


guard  124 
guerdon  494 
guile  631 
guise  662 
gutter  911 

habit  4 
hackney  18 
hamlet  64 
hardy  128 
harness  627 
haste  263 
hauberk  1041 
haunt  1044 
heir  1107 
herb  487 
hermit  497 
homage  706 
honour  716 
host  838 
hour  1196 
huge  808 
huHc  861 
humble  808 
humour  937 
hurt  897 
hutch  853 

ignorance  669 
image  570 
impair  1106 
impeach  469 
implead  436 
incense  361 
incline  636 
increase  466 
infirmity  504 
inform  1207 
injury  576 
inquest  408 
instance  676 
inter  612 
interpose  836 
intrusion  966 
ire  654 
isle  667 
issue  586 
ivory  676 

jangle  72 
jasper  176 
jay  994 
jealous  300 
lest  396 
let  416 
Jew  1128 
jewel  1174 
loin  1166 
Jollity  700 
journey  783 
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juust  1205 
joy  1153 
;|udge  857 
ju>rgler  858 
juncture  872 
juror  944 
juijtice  907 

labour  202 
laity  200 
lake  228 
lamp  55 
lamprey  56 
lance  93 
language  78 
languor  74 
larder  129 
large  130 
laundress  1046 
lawn  1045 
lav  995 
leal  1067 
lease  1076 
legate  288 
legion  446 
leisure  1119 
leopard  369 
leper  370 
lesson  377 
letter  417 
leveret  424 
levy  423 
libel  615 
license  616 
liege  680 
limit  571 
line  640 
lion  613 
lioness  484 
litter  598 
lizard  409 
lodge  694 
loyal  1154 
luxury  912 

mace  211 
.  mackerel  19 
mainour,   manner 

1112 
mainprise  1094 
maiesty  17 
malady  28 
male  231 
malice  29 
mallard  30 
manner  75 
mansion  76 
mantle  77 
marble  131 
march  132 


marquis  133 
marriage  157 
marsh  135 
marshal  134 
martyr  136 
marvel  528 
mason  212 
maiins  190 
matron  265 
matter  189 
mavis  270 
maxim  198 
mayor  11  OS 
meagre  445 
mean  1074 
measure  403 
meddle  286 
melancholy  47 
melody  301 
member  311 
memory  312 
menace  98 
mention  331 
mercery  489 
mercy  490 
merchant  172 
merit  542 
merle  502 
mess  385 
message  384 
messuage  402 
metal  418 
mockery  695 
moiety  1173 
moil  1219 
molest  397 
moment  830 
money  774 
monster  717 
morsel  741 
mortar  743 
mount  801 
mountain  1194 
more  811 
miner  641 
minish  360 
minister  577 
miniver  363 
minstrel  362 
miracle  583 
mischief  410 
miscreant  411 
mitre  671 
mirntr  584 
murder  884 
murrain  785 
music  949 
muster  1206 
mute  961 
mutton  780 


nation  215 
nature  267 
nayj  27 1 
neat  419 
negligence  290 
nephew  287 
nerve  498 
niece  1137 
noble  817 
noise  1169 
nonage  718 
notaiT  842 
note  843 
notice  844 
noun  1195 
novel  757 
nuisance  947 
null  862 
number  869 
nurse  784 
nurture  898 

obey  1081 
oblation  216 
oblige  626 
obscure  945 
obsequies  682 
obstacle  683 
Occident  687 
ocean  824 
odour  826 
offence  345 
office  692 
oil  1161 
ointment  1167 
olive  701 
omission  590 
onion  1177 
opinion  578 
oppression  390 
ordain  1088 
order  739 
orient  733 
orison  760 
ounce  970 
oust  1 199 
outrage  1201 
oyster  1170 

page  225 
pafl  1007 
pain  1015 
paint  1098 
palace  31 
palfrey  46 
palm  39 
palmer  40 
pan  78 
pantry  79 
piurcei  137 


pardon  139 
parliaiiient  140 
parent  169 
parish  158 
parson  530 
part  141 
party  142 
partner  138 
partridge  529 
pass  181 
passion  179 
paste  254 
pastor  183 
pasture  184 
patent  261 
patience  217 
patron  266 
pavement  272 
pay  996 
peace  1077 
peasant  1030 
peck  277 
peer  536 
pen  342 
penance  323 
pension  332 
perch  491 
perform  921 
peril  543 
person  516 
people  1125 
pew  1221 
pewter  1132 
pheasant  374 
piece  1138 
pier  1143 
pierce  537 
piffeon  560 
pilgrim  304 
pillar  566 
pdlory  567 
pipe  650 
pity  599 
place  213 
plain  1016 
plaint  1099 
plaintiff  1100 
planet  80 
plaster  182 
plate  262 
plea  1028 
plead  437 
pleasure  1120 
pledge  292 
plenty  354 
plover  794 
plume  938 
plunge  877 
ply  622 
point  1168 
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despoil  1169 
destiny  395 
destroy  1216 
destruction  851 
detraction  6 
dence  1131 
device  661 
devotion  823 
deyonr  980 
dignity  558 
diligence  565 
dine  666 
diocese  643 
disciple  649 
disclaim  237 
discord  406 
discretion  415 
discussion  902 
disdain  1084 
disguise  659 
distrain  1086 
disturb  881 
disport  742 
dispute  957 
distance  407 
distress  382 
divine  635 
division  592 
divorce  722 
doctrine  686 
dolour  698 
domain  1085 
donor  832 
double  1202 
doubt  1200 
dower  1183 
dozen  796 
draffon  16 
duchy  852 
duel  929 
duke  935 
dungeon  773 
duty  958 

eager  444 
eagle  443 
ease  1075,  1103 
effect  276 
effusion  955 
eglantine  289 
election  283 
elephant  298 
emorace  206 
emperor  309 
employ  1151 
encoant  90 
encounter  976 
encumber  867 
endite  670 
endure  943 


engage  222 
engine  339 
entrance  91 
enjoy  1152 
enlace  207 
enmity  338 
enquire  485 
enrich  555 
enroll  1212 
ensign  344 
entail  1009 
enter  353 
entrails  1015 
environ  653 
envy  358 
equity  372 
ermine  506 
err  513 
escape  245 
escheat  466 
eschew  930 
espouse  983 
espy  620 
estate  260 
estrange  242 
evasion  252 
evidence  422 
ewer  1129 
examine  52 
exception  368 
excess  383 
excuse  946 
exploit  1033 

fable  201 
face  209 
fail  1006 
fair  1106 
faith  1080 
falcon  44 
false  45 
fame  238 
farm  524 
farrier  545 
fashion  178 
favour  269 
fawn  1136 
fealty  1066 
feast  464 
feat  467 
feature  468 
feign  1087 
felon  299 
female  453 
fever  475 
fief  441 
fierce  535 
fig  678 
fine  639 
flame  239 


fletcher  284 

flour,    flower    981, 

1197 
foil  1160 
foUv  699 
fool  810 
force  723 
forest  749 
forfeit  730 
forge  731 
form  735 
fosse  752 
found  (t;.)  1192 
fountain  977 
franchise  71 
franklin  1056 
fraud  1043 
fray  993 
friar  547 
front  1203 
fruit  959 
fry  611 
fuel  1130 
fur  782 
furbish  780 
furnish  781 
fustian  906 
future  960 

gab  3 
gage  224 
gam  1013 
galley  25 
gallon  27 
gallop  26 
gaol  1026 
garden  125 
garland  525 
garment  126 
gamer  526 
garrison  156 
garter  127 
ganger  1047 
gem  310 
giant  612 
glebe  430 
glory  732 
glutton  910 
gout  984 
govern  793 
gown  1198 
grace  210 
grain  1014 
grammar  53 
grange  1049 
grant  92 
gravel  193 
grief  1140 
grievance  476 
guarantee  155 


guard  124 
guerdon  494 
guile  631 
guise  662 
gutter  911 

habit  4 
hackney  18 
hamlet  54 
hardy  128 
harness  527 
haste  253 
hauberk  1041 
haunt  1044 
heir  1107 
herb  487 
hermit  497 
homage  706 
honour  716 
host  838 
hour  1196 
huge  808 
hulk  861 
humble  838 
humour  937 
hurt  897 
hutch  853 

ignorance  559 
image  570 
impair  1105 
impeach  459 
implead  436 
incense  361 
incline  636 
increase  465 
infirmity  504 
inform  1207 
injury  576 
inquest  408 
instance  576 
inter  512 
interpose  835 
intrusion  956 
ire  654 
isle  667 
issue  585 
ivory  676 

jangle  72 
jasper  176 
jay  994 
lealous  300 
lest  396 
let  416 
Jew  1128 
jewel  1174 
loin  1166 
Ijollity  700 
journey  783 
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templets  16 
tenant  324 
tenement  325 
tenor  326 
tense  347 
tent  356 
tenure  327 
term  508 
texture  426 
tierce  539 
tiger  630 
title  674 
toil  1149 
tomb  1178 
torment  736 
touch  854 
tourney  923 
towel  965 
tower  1198 
trace  214 
traitor  1023 
trance  94 
translate  264 
traverse  197 
travail  196 
treachery  567 
treason  462 
treasure  404 
treat  1029 
treatise  471 
treble  276 


tremble  317 
trespass  378 
tribute  649 
trifle  816 
trivet  371 
trouble  848 
truant  932 
trump  770 
truncneon  874 
trunk  873 
tumbril  871 
tun  776 
turbot  882 
turn  890 
turtle  899 
tyrant  656 

uncle  875 
union  940 
unity  941 
usage  951 
usher  903 
usury  962 
utas  1145 

vain  1092 
vale  232 
valiant  1032 
valley  34 
valour  35 


value  36 
van^^uard  1055 
vanity  83 
variance  170 
vassal  177 
vaunt  97 
veal  462 
veil  1083 
vein  1093 
vend  337 
ven^nce  840 
venison  341 
vent  357 
verdict  1124 
verdure  495 
verge  501 
venty  544 
vermin  509 
verse  517 
vesper  379 
vessel  388 
vest  401 
vetch  405 
vial  644 
viand  614 
vicar  551 
vice  617 
victor  552 
victual  602 
view  1144 
vigU561 


vigour  562 
vifiain  568 
vine  629 
vintner  580 
viol  624 
violence  647 
virgin  607 
virtue  520 
visage  687 
viscount  668 
vision  591 
visit  588 
voice  1155 
void  (9.)  1156 
vouch  1186 
vow  (v.)  803 
vow  («.)  966 
voyage  1123 
vulture  865 


wafer  218 
wage  227 
wa3  1001 
wait  (s.)  1024 
wait  (v.)  1026 
wardrobe  160 
warrant  166 
warren  164 
waste  256 
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APPENDIX     V. 


ONE  WORD  MORE  ON  "  ARTICHOKE  '\ 


Ix  the  third  note  of  my  paper  "Neo-Latin  Names  for 
Ar(ic/wke^\  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  tlie 
Philological  Society  last  June,  I  said  that  cacoccittfa  and 
caccociuhy  two  words  used  in  Sicily  for  "artichoke",  seem 
to  be  nothing  else  than  the  diminutive  form  of  K&KToq^  an 
original  Greek  word  of  Sicily  also,  and  I  entered  into  some 
details  in  confirmation  of  that  opinion.  I  was  not,  however, 
aware  at  that  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Sicilian  word 
rarcocch/a,  a  sjTionjTne  of  cacocciufa,  although  much  less  in 
use  than  the  first.  Carcocciulu,  in  fact,  is  not  to  be  found 
even  in  the  second  edition  of  Mortillaro's  rather  rich  Sicilian 
dictionarj',  but  the  still  richer  dictionarj''  by  Traina  registers 
this  word,  although  referring  it  to  cacocciula.  Carcocciula 
then,  preceded  by  *,  ought  to  be  added  to  my  list  of  Neo- 
Latin  Names  immediately  after  cacocciula,  and  both  ought 
to  be  followed  by  the  figure  2,  as  cacoccmlu  indeed  is  followed 
by  it  in  the  first  edition  of  my  paper  printed  in  the  "Aca- 
demy", March  15,  1884.  The  form  carcocciula,  in  fact,  as 
Prof.  Schuchardt  writes  me,  cannot  be  separated  from  cacoc* 
ciula  and  both  (I  entirely  agree  with  him)  belong  to  the 
same  type  as  the  Neapolitan  carcioffola. 

Finally  I  would  observe :  1°.  That  the  names  of  the  car- 
doon,  known  from  the  most  ancient  times,  of  the  thistle, 
of  the  chard,  both  wild  and  esculent,  and  their  different 
species  or  varieties,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  wild  arti- 
choke (for  there  are  both  wild  and  cultivated  artichokes  or 
Cyiiara  Scolymi  of  the  botanists,  as  of  course  no  botanist 
could  ever  have  supposed  that  any  cultivated  plant  whatever 
did  not  necessarily  imply  the  previous  existence  of  a  wild 
one),  have  been  very  often  confounded  under  the  names  of 
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icaicroc  and  cactus  \  2°.  That  "  artichaut  sauvage*' is  found 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy 
at  the  word  "  ohardonnette",  as  well  as  in  the  dictionary  of 
Trevonx,  where  it  is  said  at  p.  536,  col.  2,  lin.  31,  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  edition  of  1771  of  this  celebrated  work : 
"  On  distingue  les  arikhauts  en  ceux  qu'on  cultive,  et  en 
sauvages",  and  also  in  the  last  edition  of  the  dictionary  of 
the  Academy  of  "La  Crusca",  which  admits  "  carciofo  sal- 
vatico*'  at  p.  563,  col.  1,  lin.  24,  of  vol.  2 ;  3^.  That,  at  Pos- 
chiavo,  a  town  of  Switzerland  in  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons, 
where  the  Milanese  subdialect  of  Valtellina  is  spoken, 
articioch  means  "  artichoke"  as  well  as  "thistle",  the  latter, 
when  is  tender,  being  usually  eaten  in  that  town ;  as  may  be 
seen  at  p.  375  of  Monti's  excellent  "  Vocabolario  dei  dialetti 
della  cittal  e  diocesi  di  Como":  Articioch.  Carciqffo. — 
Pose,  id.  e  Cardo  sclvatico,  Iri  si  ftmngia  anche  il  selra- 
fico,  qnando  i  temro;  4**.  That  nothing  proves  that  arti^ 
cactm,  articoctus,  ariicocciis,  and  articoccalus  (all,  as  I  think, 
compound  words  from  Kaicrog)  are  latinized  names  from  an 
hypothetic  arficocco  and  that  they  may  have  not  been  in 
existence,  in  the  sense  of  "wild  artichoke",  before  the  in- 
troduction of  artichokes  into  Europe  as  cidtivated  vege- 
tables. In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  absence  of  proof 
either  of  historical  use,  or  of  botimistic  knowledge,  such  as 
might  have  existed  previous  to  1548,  arc  not  arguments 
(as  being  only  negative  and  not  of  a  linguistical  nature) 
sufficient  to  prove  tlie  contrary  of  what  I  have  stated. 
How  many  names  of  plants  have  not  been  added  by  modem 
botanists  to  those  which  old  botanists  forgot  to  register  in 
the  floras  composed  before  1548  ?  and  how  many  words, 
particularly  names  of  wild  plants  not  yet  generally  known, 
were,  in  spite  of  their  not  being  found  in  documents  anterior 
to  1548,  still  in  existence  at  that  time?  Historical  proofs 
are  certiiinly  valuable,  but  only  when  certain  intermediate 
forms  can  be  historically  proved,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
Florio's*  archiciqffby  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  any  good 
Italian  dictionary  cither  ancient  or  modern,  nor  to  bo  hoard 
from  any  Italian  mouth,  nor  indeed  belonging  to  any  Neo- 
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Latin  dialect.  Diez  (p.  27  of  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
"  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  romanischen  Sprachen**, 
Bonn,  1878),  Devic  (p.  12  of  his  ''Supplement  au  Dic- 
tionnaire  dc  Littre"),  Scheler  (p.  20  of  his  "  Dictionnaire 
d'^tymologie  fran9aise^  d'apr^s  les  r^sultats  de  hi  science 
modeme ",  Paris,  1862),  Brachet  (p.  60  of  his  "  Dic- 
tionnaire etymologique  de  k  langue  francaise",  Paris), 
and  other  very  competent  modem  ling^ts  do  not  derive 
artichanf,  ard'cioco,  etc.,  but  only  carcio/o,  akacfto/a,  etc.,  from 
lianliaf.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact,  to  say  the  least,  to  admit 
what  is  stated  at  pp.  xvii-xviii  of  the  "  Monthly  Abstract 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  Session 
1883-4"  (to  which  paper  only  these  remarks  of  mine  refer), 
r/is.,  that  articiocco,  etc.,  derive  from  harsJiaf,  This  deriva- 
tion leaves  without  explanation  the  loss  of  the  initial  Arabic 
sound  and,  what  is  still  worse,  the  change  of  the  final/ of 
the  same  hmguage  into  k.  This  change,  in  fact,  would 
oblige  us  to  admit  the  intermediate  form  archiciqffb,  for  the 
existence  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  is  no  his- 
torical evidence  in  genuine  Italian  documents. 

Neither  do  I  see  that  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into 
Europe  from  Arabia  in  any  respects  necessitates  that  the 
Dame  by  which  it  became  known  should  also  be  of  Arabic 
origin.  Some  of  its  names  (those  which  I  have  pointed  out 
in  my  paper)  are  so  certainly,  as  camofo  and  alcachqfa,  but 
others,  as  articioco  and  aiikhauty  seem  not  to  be  so.  Thus 
Italian  canuclh  (cinnamon)  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Indian  name,  but  cinnamon  and  canneUa  are  of  Indian  origin. 
What  happened  with  the  cinnamon  may  have  happened  with 
the  artichoke,  which  the  Neo-Latins  may  have  looked  upon 
merely  as  a  new  species  of  cactm  taken  in  the  sense  of 
"  cardoon",  etc. 

*  John  florio,  h,  about  1540,  attacked  Shakspere  and  was  satiiised 
by  him  as  Ilolofemefi  (a  pedantic  fichoolmaster),  in  **  Love's  Labonr^a 
lost",  Act  4,  Scene  1,  and  Act  5,  Scene  1  and  2.  {Ste  ''Hajdn*8  Univer- 
eal  Index  of  Bio^Taphy,  edited  by  J.  Bertrand  Payne".    London,  1870.) 

L.-L.  Bonaparte. 

Lfmd'm,  7  Noffemher  1884. 
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APPENDIX     VI 


REMARQUES    SUR  CERTAINES  ASSERTIONS 
DE  iM.  J.  VINSON  CONCERNANT  LA 

LANGUE  BASQUE. 


M'*  J.  Vinson,  Frofesseur  cL  I'Ecole  des  Langues  Orientoles 
de  Paris,  a  la  p.  222  du  tomo  xvii  de  la  "Revue  do  Linguistique 
et  do  Philologie  Compar^e",  apr^s  avoir  rendu  publio  un  vieux 
texto  basque  dat^  do  1584  et  d^oouvert  par  M.  Communay^ 
s'exprime  ainsi :  Si  Fon  compare  la  lettre  (PEchanx  (I'autour  du 
texte)  au  "  Nouveau  Testament "  de  Lifarrague,  on  en  canclut  que 
Ic  premier  document  ae  rattache  au  baa-navarraia  oriental  on  pent" 
etre  au  souletin,  tandis  que  le  second  appartient  au  bas^navarrais 
occidental  Quant  au  texto  d'Echaux,  il  nous  parait  quo  los 
mots :  ou  peut-etre  au  souletin  dovraiont  fetre  supprim^s.  En 
effct,  les  formes  vorbulcs  do  co  document  prouvent  assez  que  son 
dialecto  so  rattache  presquo  toujours  au  bas^navarrais  oriental^ 
surtout  aux  varietes  do  Cizo  et  de  Mixe,  et  quolquofois,  mais 
bien  plus  rarement,  i  cello  de  TArberouo  ou  mSmo  au  sous- 
dialccte  de  TAdour,  comme  sainduyan,  et  non  pas  sainduyaz  do 
la  p.  221,  ou  rintercalation  do  y  indiquo  tout  aussi  bien  lo 
langago  d'Ayherre  et  de  Briscous  quo  lo  vieux  souletin  du 
temps  de  Li9arraguo,  dont  quelques  mots  sont  compares  par  cot 
auteur  a  ceux  de  son  vieux  labourdin.  De  toutcs  los  formes 
vcrbalcs  donnees  par  M.  Vinson  aux  pp.  218-220,  il  n'y  en  a 
pas  une  seule,  excepte  zaituen  (gatueen  dans  lo  manuscrit),  qui 
n'appartiennc  au  bas-navarrais  oriental,  soit  cxclusivoment  soit 
en  commun  avcc  le  souletin^  II  n'y  a  done  que  les  premiires 
qui  puissent  servir  a  prouver  la  nature  du  dialecte*  CTett  ainn, 
en  effet,  que  l\  dikezi  (tu  raunw),  fut  resp.  3*  pen.  stng^f  et 
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non  pas,  comme  pense  M,  Vinson  (vous  pouvez  ravoir,  aor. 
resp.  2®.  pers.),  est  en  souletin  *'  dikezu";  2**.  darautziidala 
(corrigez:  darauzudaln),  soul,  "deizudala";  3*'.  ezdzii,  "ezti- 
zut";  40.  baituf,  "beitut";  5^  dirauztazu,  "deiztatzu";  6*^. 
baitUtU,  "beitutut";  7^  eniziy  "enizu";  8**.  derakoznt,  "diozut"; 
9«.  dimtit^zu,  "ditazn";  10".  daraudala,  "deitala";  IV.  cztizi, 
"eztizu'';  12^  zituty  "zutut";  13".  dammena,  "daramana"; 
14^  darautzut  (je  les  ai  d  toi),  et  non  pas  (je  Tai  a  vous), 
*'deitzut";  15".  eztaraufzut  (je  ne  les  ai  pas  d  toi),  ct  non  pas 
(jo  ne  Tai  pas  4  vous),  "ezteitzut";  IG".  dizU,  "dizut";  17". 
darakodaht,  "dcyodala";  IS",  dutana,  "dudana";  19".  nttkcza 
{in  m^auras),  pour  (je  serai),  et  non  pas  (vous  pouvez  m'avoir) 
pour  (je  puis  Stre),  en  soul,  aussi  ''nukezu'*,  mais  seulement 
dans  le  sens  do  (je  serai),  car  pour  (tu  m'auras)  ce  dialecte  a 
"naikezu";  20".  itzazn,  "etzatzu,  itzatzu";  21".  nitien,  "nutian". 
Quant  £t  la  nature  du  dialecte  du  Nouveau  Testament,  nous 
croyons  avoir  parfaitement  bien  demontre  que  c'est  un  sous- 
dialecte  labourdin  eteint,  quoique  mele  do  souletin  et  de  bas- 
navarrais.  II  etait  probablement  en  usage  a  Briscous,  patrio 
de  Li9arrague,  bien  que  cctte  localite  appartiennc  maintenant 
au  sous- dialecte  bas-navarrais  oriental  dc  I'Adour.  II  differe 
aussi  du  bas-navarrais  occidental,  memo  de  celui  d'Ustaritz, 
qui  represente  la  variety  la  plus  rapprocliec  du  labourdin. 
Ses  formes  verbales  et  nominales  les  plus  caract(5ristiques, 
contrairement  4  ce  que  penso  M,  Vinson,  Ic  rattachcnt  au 
labourdin,  comme  on  pent  Ic  voir  par  le  tableau  suivant,  que 
nous  pourrions  facilement  augmcnter. 


•  Les  formes  allocutives  sont  imprimees  eu  italiques. 

t  La  forme  causative  haitaye^  pour  baifzai/e,  derive  de  daf/e,  synonjme  de 
zaye  "  il  est  t\  eux  ",  dans  le  basque  de  Lt<;an'affiie.  EUe  est  priScieuse,  car 
ello  confirme,  selon  nous,  la  permutation  en  e^  du  z  des  terminatifs  h  r^me 
indirect ;  et,  quoique  nous  ne  soyons  qu'un  simple  coUecteur  de  faits  mat^ 
riels,  incapable  de  les  analyser,  d  en  recliercher  la  valeur  et  de  leur  donner 
une  conclusion  naturelle,  telle  du  moins  est  Fopiniim  de  M,  Vinson  {voyez  p. 
252),  nous  nous  permettrons  de  conclure  que  puisque  zaye  eqmvaut4(2ayc,</€i 
aussi  doit  equivaloir  li  sa  sa  forme  primitive,  se  rattachaut  h  iz,  itZy  iza,  Usa^ 
et  viaiiy "  6t/6"  et ''  eu  "  en  meme  temp  dans  cin(][  sur  huit  dialectee  basques. 
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V<Mli  deux  phrasusduKouTctiuTestttinent  do  Lifermpie,  iiii  |)rouvent  quu 
baitzaye,  cauealit  de  saye,  et  baitat/e,  cmisiitif  de  dnije,  sont  parfaiteinent 
ajnoDycaea  «ntre  eni :  1".  Matth.  O-lii,  rdrqmren  hakiaije  eseondua  ■"que  If 
nourenii  mn-rifi  lour  sere  til^"";  S°.  i/urf,  —].;(.  cehifi/  appreatatua  baitai/e  ttne- 
hretaco  ilhumbean  "  iuxiv-fiQea  est  rdserv^o  robscurilfides  Wnfbres 

M'-  Vinaon,  i  tn  p.  ii-jH  du  iiiGme  volurao  do  sa  "  llevue",  so  pliit  ii 
i^piSter,  en  puru  puriu  dc  iciDps,%>a  objuctioiui  contra  ma  tli^orie  rorbak. 
Nous  tie rimiterons  pas  t.'Ii  nfpiitaiit  dos  iCponKB,  que  nous  perasloDS  i  re- 
gaider  commo  plus  que  eullieanlex  pour  prouver  qu'il  a  tort. 

Auz  pp.  S86-28Q  du  ni6ma  Tolume  de  sa  "  Kerue",  il  critique  ainsi  la 
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phnse  basque  tffurraldia  gatioa  /,  dt^  par  Mctor  Hugo  an  $y  de  la  pr&> 
miere  parde  des  **  TraTainearB":  Cm  demj:  mots  sent  basques,  en  egfet;  mats  U 
amraUfaUu  enleter  TartkU  final  de  egwrraidia  detanl  Is  quaiifieati/gsiiio^  qui 
est  hU-meme  determimS,  De  pUs,  egorraldi  oupUitot  eguraldi  {cf.  le  Somletm 
egiinaldi)  a  propremeni  le  sens  de  **  beau  temps'^,  ihnohi  le  proverhe  GoiU 
{Chiz^  dans  ^  le  Folklore^,  est  semi  correct)  gorrik  euii  daidi,  arrata  gorrik 
eguraldi  "  Matin  rou^e  fait  pUde,  soir  rouge  beau  t^mps  (cf,  le  Folklore  da 
pays  hsa\\ki^parJuUen  Vinson^  1838,  p.  S06),  H  s'assoeie  done  mal  avec  le 
tnoi  gaizto  "  mSdkant,  mauraii'^. 

Nous  obserrerons  k  oe  8ajet  que  eguraldia  gaistoa  J  est  une  phrase  inter- 
rogatiTe  pouvant  etre  employee  dans  la  oonversatioii  d^une  mani^re  eDiptique 
pour  eguraldia  gaistoa  da  f  De  eemblables  ellipees  out  plus  ou  mmnB  fiea 
CD  toutes  les  langues  dans  le  disoours  negfig6 ;  de  aorte  que  a,  d*ane  part, 
^le  mauvais  temps  ^  ne  peut  etre  tradult  que  put  eguraldi  gaistoa,  d*mntxe 
part  ''le  temps  est-il  mauvais?'*  est  rendu  par  eguraldia  gaistoa  daf  et, 
elliptiquement,  meme  par  eguraldia  gaistoa  f  tout  court.  (Cf.  le  proverbe 
101  dXHhenart:  Bihoearen  bekarguHe  mihia  ''la  langue  est  Fouuiiere  du 
coeur^,  et  autiea  ellipees  de  la  sorte,  ou  ne  figure  aucun  termioatif  reibal). 

Quant  k  1*  association  de  eguraldi  avec  gaiztoa,  elle  est  on  ne  peat  phis 
correcte ;  car,  si  le  sens  de  "  beau  temps"  est  donne  k  eguraldi  dans  le 
'*  Folldore''  dt/6  par  M.  Vinson,  c'est  \k  une  exception  qui  nappartient  qu  au 
langage  des  proverbes  et  qui  n*a  absolument  aucune  valcur  pour  infiimer 
rosage  ccmstant  des  Basques  et  de  leurs  ^crivains  en  general,  ainsi  que  Faoto- 
rit6  des  lexico^rraphes,  tels  que  1**.  Larramendi,  qui  dans  son  dictionnaire 
espagnol-basque  traduit  "  temporal,  bueno  6  mal  tiempo**  par  eguraldi  ana 
edo  gahtoa ;  2°.  Aizquibel,  qui  dans  son  dictionnaire  basque  cspagnol  lend 
eguraldia  par  "el  temporal  bueno  6  malo"*;  •^'.  Zavala,  qui  dans  son  dic- 
tionnaire manuscrit,  dont  nous  sommes  llicureux  possesseur,  explique  **  tem- 
poral, tiempo  bueno  6  malo  '^  par  egualdia,  forme  definie  qui  a  fa  vantage  de 
nous  permettre  de  considtSrer  le  r  de  eguraldia  ni  plus  ni  moius  euphomque 
que  le  r  de  bururik,  pour  buruik,  et  qui  nous  dispense  d*admettie,  avec 
.If.  van  £ys,  la  rare  permutation  de  n  en  r  en  egunaldi,  car  nous  adinettons 
que  egu  pourrait  bien  etre  la  forme  primitive  de  egun,  puLsque  egu  se  trouvc 
asmcie  a  aldi  en  biscaien  et  qu'en  aezcoan  il  bignifie  ^  aujourdliui";  4^.  Enfin, 
et  par  simple  sur^rogation,  meme  3/.  van  £ys,  qui  dans  son  tres-fautif  et 
trc^incomplet  dictionuAire  basque-fran^ais  traduit  eguraldi,  egunaldi  par 
"temps'*.  De  meme,  au  xvi^  siecle  {voyez  p.  635  du" Memorial  Ilietorico 
EspanuP.  Madrid,  1S54),  Garibay  traduisait  ainsi  son  proverbe  14 :  Egusfui 
eta  euri,  Marti  eguraldi  *•  Sol  y  a^nui  tiempo  de  Mar^."  Ce  n'est  done  que 
le  qualificatif  on  ou  gaizto  qui  indique  ^i  *'  le  temps**  eguraldia,  eguiddim, 
egunaldia,  egiinaldia,  selon  les  dialecte^,  est  bon  ou  mauvais.  Noas  cropcns, 
par  cons«5quent,  que  Hugo,  a  Texception  de  egurraldia,  incorrect,  et  qui  doh 
etre  remplace  par  eguraldia,  ne  merite  aucun  reproche  quant  a  la  phraae 
interrogative,  elliptique  et  toute  familiere :  eguraldia  gaistoa  / 

L.-L.   BuNAPAKTE. 

Londres,  le  26  Octobre  1884. 
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Alton,  'LadiniBchen  Idiome,'  142. 
Ambrosius,  T., '  Introduction  to  Chal- 

dee,"  550. 

Phil.  Truu.  18B2-3-4. 


AndamineK,  account  of  tbe,  and  te- 

nearchi-a  into  the  language,  44  r'  »;. 

Andernach.  a    town    on   the    Bhjne, 


■  Speech -Atlas,"  31. 
Andrasen,  '  Roman  de  Rou,'  131. 
Anglesea  dialect,  EngUeh  words  in  the, 

hoc.  -83-8,  i. 
Anglicised  foreign  wordi  and  phrues,  T. 
Anglo-French  »owol -sounds,  46*. 
An  .'Id- Sb  ton,  prot«eaorB  and  students 

of,  119. 
Annual     Address.       8ie    Ellis     and 

MVBRAY. 

Ant^na-Traiersi,  C,  mentioned,  140. 
Arian  philology,  108. 

"  Artichoke,"  Neo-I^tin  Dames  nf  tbe. 
Appendix  111.,  p.  41*,  and  Ap- 
pendix V.,  p.  (l)t. 

^rl'wlt,  derivation  of,  613. 

ArlilUry,  derivation  of.  S14. 

As'ad  Efcndi,   '  Turkish  Diotionsry,' 

Ascoli,  '  Lettent  Glottologioa,'  146, 
Athlar,  derivation  of,  614. 
A'lept,  derivation  of,  611. 
Aspic,  names  of  tbe,  329. 
Am,  deriration  of,  514. 
Assyria,  eicavafions  in,  79. 
Assyrian  Unguage,  the,  93. 
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Assyriology,  difficulties  in,  77 ;  im- 
proved methods  of  the  study  of,  78 ; 
philological  progress  of.  92. 

Astronomy y  origines  of,  397. 

Atkinson,  *  Cleveland  Glossary/  18. 

Aubertin,  C,  *  Histoire  de  la  lang^e 
franf^aise/  131. 

Anna,  a  Fuegian  language,  34. 

Auracher,  contributions  to  Old  French 
^literature,  127. 

Awake,  derivation  of ,  512. 

Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  *  George  Eliot's  Use 
of  Dialect,*  18. 

Aymeric,  J.,  *Le  dialecte  Rouergal,' 
134. 

Azais,  G.,  *  Dictionnaire  des  Idiomes 
romanes,*  136. 


B. 


B&bur,  the  Emperor,  'Autobiography,' 
.  669. 

Babylonia,  excavations  in,  79. 
Babylonian  language,  the,  92. 
Bahder,   K.   von,  on  verbal  abstract 

nouns,  116. 
Baines,  Rev.  J.,  on  the  language  spoken 

at  Berriew,  30  •. 
Baist,  •  El  libro  de  la  Caza,*  141. 
*  Bakhtiy&r-ndma,'  Ouigour  version  of 

the,  663. 
Bangert,  *  History    of   the    Floovent 

Legend,*  132. 
Jiarffuestf  meaning  of,  1 2. 
Bartoli,  A.,  *  Storia  della  lettcratura 

italiiina,*  139,  140. 
Bartsch,  Karl,  editor  of  Diez's  *  Leben 

und  Werke  der  Troubadurs,'  137. 
Bashkirs.  *  Love-songs '  of  the,  540. 
Basque  causative  *  bai '   and   negative 

*ez,'  initial  mutations  in,  172,  196, 

197. 
Basque,  initial  mutations  in,  164,  185. 
Bas<|ue,  the  simple  ten}*es  in,  by  Prince 

L.-L.  Bonaparte,  643. 
Batrnchians,  names  of,  330. 
Baudoin  de  Courtcnay,  Prof.,  on  the 

Resanians,  637. 
Bavian  inscription,  the,  86. 
Bell,  Melville.  » Visible  Speech,'  100. 
Bellaiiger,  '  Etudes  sur  la  rime  fran- 

<,'aise,'  134. 
Berber,  or  Libyan  language,  573. 
Berosus,  Canon  of,  79. 
Bertin,  G.,  on  Assyrian  numerals,  82. 
Bibliographical     List.      See    English 

Dialect  Society. 
Bibliography   of   works    and    authors 

quoted  in  Prince  Bonaparte's  paper 

on  Neo- Latin  names  of  Reptiles,  362. 


Bilin  language,  the,  676. 

Bish&ri  language,  the,  675. 

Biskupski,  L.,  on  the  Kashublsh  lan- 
guage, 536. 

Black  adder,  names  of  the,  329. 

Blank,  L.  G.,  *  Grammatik  der  italien- 
ischen  Sprache,'  139. 

Blau,  Dr.  0.,  on  the  *  Codex  Cu- 
manicua,' 641 ;  *  Bosnisch-tiirldsche 
Sprachdenkmaler,*  648. 

Boccaccio,  books  on,  140. 

Boehmer,  on  the  French  vowel  o,  1 33 ; 
contributions  to  Rhaeto-romanic  philo- 
logy, 142;  'Sound  not  Length,   144. 

Bonaparte,  Charles-Lucian,  Prince  of 
Canino,  313. 

BoNAPARTB,  H.I.H.  Prince  Louis- 
Lucien,  "  Neuter  Neo-Latin  Sub- 
stantives," Froc.  '82-8,  x;  *  Clas- 
sification of  English  Dialects.' 
18  ;  '*  Initial  Mutations  in*  the 
Living  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian, 
and  Italian  Dialects,  Art.  III.,  pp. 
165-202;  **  "Words  connected  with 
the  Vine  in  Latin  and  the  Neo- 
Latin  Dialects,"  Art.  VIIL,  pp. 
261-311  ;  "Names  of  European 
Reptiles  in  the  living  Neo- Latin 
Languages,"  Art.  .IX..  pp.  312-354  ; 
"  Portuguese  Vdwels,  according  to 
Mr.  R.  G.  Vianna,  Mr,  H.  Sweet, 
and  Myself,"  Art.  XIII.,  pp.  404- 
408 ;  *'  Italian  and  Uralic  Possessive 
SufExes  Compared,"  Art.  XV.,  pp. 
485-491  ;  "  Albanian  in  Terra 
d'Otranto,"  Art.  XVI.,  pp.  492- 
601 ;  "The  Simple  Tenses  in  Modem 
Basque  and  Old  Basque,  etc.,"  Art. 
XVIII.,  pp.  643-664  ;  ;'  *  Ronces* 
valles '  ana  *  Juniper '  in  Basque, 
Latin,  and  Neo -Latin,  and  the  Suc- 
cessors of  Latin  '  J,'  "  Appendix  I  , 
pp.  (l)-(4)  ;  **  Neo-Latin  Names 
for  'Artichoke,'**  Appendix  III., 
pp.  41*-45»  :  **  One  Word  more  on 
•Artichoke,'"  Appendix  V.,  pp. 
(I)t-(3)t;  "  Remarmies  sur  certiines 
Assertions  de  M,  J.  Vinson  con- 
ccmant  la  Langue  Basque,"  Appen- 
dix VL,  pp.  (I):-(4):. 

Hoon,  explanation  of,  17. 

Bopp's  agglutinative  theory,  lOS. 

Borgognoni,  A.,  'Studj  d'erudizione,' 
140. 

**  Bosworth- Toller  Anglo-Saxon  Dic- 
tionarv,"  by  J.  Platt,  237. 

Boucherie,  '  I^  langue  et  la  litt^rature 
fran^aise  an  moyen  age,'  146. 

Boudilovich,  Professor,  *  Ecclesiastical 
Slavonic  Grammar,'  532. 
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Bradshaw,  H.,  mentioned,  8. 

Braga,  Th.,  *Cancioneiro  Portnguez/ 
and  other  works,  142. 

Braune,  Prof.  \V.,  *  Series  of  Gram- 
mars,' 116. 

Brecknocksiiire,  the  language  spoken 
in,  So*. 

Breton  dialects,  initial  mutations  in, 
171,  192,  193. 

Breymann,  *  The  Science  of  Language,' 
145. 

Bridges,  Rev.  T.,  papers  of,  on  the 
Yaagan  language,  32  et  seq. 

Bringuier,  ().,  on  the  houndary  be- 
tween the  Proven9al  and  French 
languages,  135. 

Brinkmeier,  E  ,  *  Die  proven^alischen 
Troubadours,  137. 

Britten,  *01d  Country  and  Farming 
Words,*  12;  mentioned,  13;  *  Eng- 
lish Plant  Names,'  18. 

Britton,  *  Wiltshire  Words,'  12. 

Brown,  R.,  on  astronomy,  397. 

Bkowne,  E.  G.,  "The  Turkish  Lan- 
guage, and  Turkish  Philology,'* 
644-572. 

Browne,  W.  R.,  "On  the  Origin  of 
certain  Technical  Terms,  chiefly  in 
Engineering,"  Froe,  '88-4,  ii,  iii ; 
506. 

Brugman,  Dr.  K.,  *  Morphological 
Investigations,'  112. 

Brunne,  Robert  of,  referred  to,  11. 

Budenz,  Prof. ,  on  Hungarian  philology, 
639 ;  *  Grammar  of  the  Mordvm 
Language,' etc.,  540;  *Hungarian- 
Ugrian  Dictionary,'  541 ;  on  the 
origines  of  the  Hungarians,  642. 

Budge,  E.  A.,  his  various  Assyrio- 
logical  publications,  82. 

Budmani,  Prof. ,  *  Dialect  of  Ragusa,' 
534. 

Buecheler,  F.,  decipherer  of  the 
Oscan  inscription  found  at  Capua, 
378  ;  his  interpretation  of  the  same, 
383. 

Biig2^e"8  interpretation  of  the  Oscan 
inscription,  383. 

Buhlmann,  on  the  *  Cantare  di  Fiera- 
braccia,'  139. 

Bulgarian  Literary  Society,  533. 

Burjat  dialect,  the,  540. 


C. 


Caix,   *  Origin i  della  lingua  poetica,' 

139. 
CaMeron  jubilee,  the,  141. 
Calderon,  '  Magico  prodigioso,*  141. 


Canello,   M.  A.,   ^Vocalismo  tonieo/ 

etc.,  etc.,  188 ;  *  Storia  della  lettera- 

tura    italiana,*     140 ;     *  Fiederico 

Diez,'  146. 
Cappadocia,  the  supposed  orinnal  seat 

of  the   Chaldeans,  Akka£ans  and 

Sumerians,  98,  99. 
Cappadocian  language,  the,  92. 
Capua,  Oscan  inscription  discoTered  at, 

378. 
Carducci,  Giosu^,  <Bime  di  F.  Pe- 

trarca/  139. 
Castet,  *  Roman  de  la  Rose'  (Italian 

version),  139. 
Catlbt,  C.  B.,  *'0n  the  English  Name 

of  the  letter  y,"  Froe.  M52-8,  xiv, 

508  ;  obituary  of,  502 ;  his  paper  on 
„  Greek  pronunciation,  507. 
Cechs,  or  Bohemians,  Uteratose  of  the, 

536. 
Celtic  dialects,   classification  of   the, 

181,  202. 
Celtic,  initial  mutations  in,  164,  185. 
Celtic  possessive  pronouns  ;    definite, 

and  indefinite  articles,  initial  muta- 
tions in,  171,  194,  195. 
-f^an,  old  English  verbs  in,  by  Dr. 

Murray,  249. 
Chabaneau,  C,  *  Grammaire  limousin,' 

134,  135,  136;    *La  langue  et  la 

litt^rature  proven<;ale,'  145. 
Chaghatai  language,  account  of  the, 

658. 
Chameleon,  names  of  the,  316. 
Chardry,  poems  of,  127,  131. 
*  Charlemagne's  Jonmey,'  131. 
Chelonians,  names  of,  813. 
Child- Lan^^ge,    a   study   in,  Froe, 

'88-4,  iii. 
Chodzko,  *  Popular  Poetry  of  Persia,' 

548. 
Cid,  literature  relating  to  the,  140. 
Cihac,   A.    de,    *  Dictionnaire   Daco- 

Romane,'  142. 
'  Codex  Cumanicus,'  the,  640. 
Coelho,  F.  A.,  '  Dialectos  Romanicos 

on  Neo-Latinos,'  143. 
Colebrooke,  H.  T.,  quoted,  398. 
Constans,  L.,  *  Dialecte  du  Rouergne,' 

134,  136. 
Cook,  Prof.,  *  Rushworth  and  Durham 

Glosses,'  118. 
Coore,  Rev.  A.  J.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Builth,  36*. 
Cornides'  edition  of  the  'Codex  Cu- 

manicus,'  541. 
Cornish,  initial  mutations  in;  168, 191. 
Cornish  language,  decay  of  the,  by  the 

Rev.  W.   S.  Lach-Sztrma,  Ftoe, 

'82-8,  xiii. 
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Comu,  '  PhoDok;^  du  Bagiuurd, '  135 ; 

'he  Poeme  du  Gid,'  140;    'Porto- 

gueic  (xfamnuir/  14-1. 
Ooronelle  liiNie  et  Boitklaite,  namefi  of 

the,  327. 
GosijQ,  Prof.,  *  Old-l^'est  SfixoD  Gtbid- 

mar,'  118. 
Couch,  T.  Q., '  Gluwary  of  fast  Coro- 

wall,;  18. 
GourteiUe,  P.  de,  *  Chagbatai  Diotion- 

ar}'/  669,  671. 
Gourtnev,  Miw  M.  A.,  'Glonaiy  of 

Weflt  Cornwall,'  18. 
Gouty,  MiflB,  and  Mr.  D.,  36,  42. 
Creation,  an  Auytkai  wmrk  on  the,  76. 
Cuneilonn   JKotearoh,  iloport  on,  77 

ef  mq. 
GuUum,  Sir   J.,    'list   of   fiawated 

Vorde/  18. 
Gurtiue,     '  Grieohisobe     Etvmolo^e,' 

109. 
Gudh,  or  Cuflsasanfi,  location  of  the, 

01. 
CuOT,   JR.  N,,   *'Tbe  Hamitic   Lan- 

iruu^  of  Kortb  Atrica.*'  672-677. 
C^rub,  the  Cylinder  of,  81. 


D. 


/)«/«M,  4fo0N,  cfbtfw  B^'  down,*   pronun- 
ciation of,  20. 
P'Aiicona,  A.,  *Studi  di  critica,'*l40. 
DuiiiuhioU,    '  ^erbo-Oruatiun  Dictiun- 

urv,'  684. 
I>»ukuli  laa^uage.  the,  676. 
l>arwtiHteter.  A.,  '  i)v  J*'iuuviuitt,'  18^  ; 

*  Mutt>    nouvbttux    dune    la    laug'm; 

lrauvai«*i'  188 ;  '  Le  stikiemt;  fcJiecie, ' 

188. 
Dwrilikevicb,  Prof.,  on  Kubtdan  legen- 

durv  pot^uiF,  682. 
J>avii  '  TurkinU  Graiumar,'  647. 
I>*ivk*.  lU»v.  J.  D..  oil  the  lau^aie:^ 

t«puk«ts    in    Glamor^rausbire,    J 1  •  ; 

bit^    article    ou     teaobiu^    En^ludi 

tbfoujrb  M'elfilL,  88*. 
Davy,  G.  T.,  obituar}'  uoticp  of,  606. 
Docurtii*,  C,  *T«rtii  tK»pra«ilvani,'  148. 
Dber*-,  Mr.,  m^ottif^ued,  18. 
A«MM'69.  ineaning  of,  oV8. 
l>flbruck,   B.,    *  Jntroduttion    to  the 

*>tudy  of  JjaDjrua^^.''  107  ;  'Sjiitac- 

ticaJ  Jovt^tJtijfaUon*.'  108. 
**  ]>♦.'] juiitaiioji    of    tbe    Kju^lisb    and 

Wt-lNlj  laju^uaget/-   by  A.  J.  JEllis, 

6»-40». 


■»• 


Delitzicb,  Eennaim,  treniktiir  of 
George  Smith '«  '  Chaidfiui  Oeiiflnii,* 
80. 

I>eUtx»ch,  Prof.  F..  hi?  method  of  tiie 
study  of  AarniologN',  <i,  78;  his 
pubficatioDs  on  AsByriology,  90. 

Deiuge,  bookie  on  th«.  70. 

Demattiu,  P.,  '  Giammatiea  della 
iin«ni&  pmvenzuk,'  136  :  ^Gramma- 
tica  delk  lingua  italiana,'  130. 

Denbighshrni,  the  Innpuage  spoken  in, 

I)es|iard,  Bar.  Pakenham,  eniplaved 
the  Phonetic  alphabet  m  Tienu  del 
Fueffo,  33. 

I>eus,  J .  de,  on  Portu^ruese  Towek,  406. 

Deranagaxli  alphabet,  objeotionfi  to, 
111. 

Dialeot  and  language,  conaideretianB 
on  the  difference  between,  20  tt  mq. 

Dialeot  ai  West  Bomenet,  JVac.  *D-€, 
viii. 

*'  Dialectd  of  the  LowlandB  of  ficatlaiid,'^ 
by  A.  J.  EiiUK,  iVwc.  *BE^  i. 

**  DialectB  of  the  l^orth  of  Enfland, 
hv  A.  J.  £xiLiE,  J^roc.  •BEB.  dl. 

Dickinson,  IT^  *  Onmberland  GhMnrr,'* 
18. 

DiotiimarieB  of  the  Latin  and  Keo-Lakin 
languages,  Bililiography  of,  252.^ 

Dictionary,  Btanfara'ii,  zeport  on,  by 
A.  J.  £lij6,  7. 

DICTIOyAliT,  The  PHTLOLoeicAi 
BodETY'fi,  **  cojiy  "  far,  first  sent  to 
prwa,  J*toc.  *B^'B,  iii :  inil)-«ditore 
and  workers  for  the.  ihid.,  iv  ;  vari(n» 
difiicuhies  in  connexion  with  tlie, 
ihtt/.,  \  ;  etatoment  br  to  itf  condi- 
tion, iind.^  xrii  ;  publication  of  the 
F1K8T  Paut  of  the,  I'roe.  *BB^  t  : 
difficult  words  in,  ibid.,  t,  vi;  ac- 
count of  the  proprew  of  the,  Uud^ 
XT  ;  re^iewf  of  the,  ih*d.,  xr  ; 
rt^ort*  on,  by  Dr.  Mtiejelat,  6,  6(Hv ; 
publication  of  the  finrt  part  nf  the, 
bOb  :  reading  und  mibednang  ftir  tb<-, 
616  :  list  of  the  principal  readeR  for 
the,  617 :  list  01  the  Bub-editarf>  iiv 
the,  619:  reriewF  of  "die,  rprifwt4, 
620  :  future  of  the,  680 :  *'  lim  of 
KeadetTF  and  Iktoke  read  br  them  ics' 
the,"  001-642. 

Diex,  F-,  ni«rti(»nod,  120  ;  'LpbcD  nnd 
Werke  der  TroubaduTK.'  1 87  :  *  Ktw 
manic  making  of  Vordfek'  145; 
'  DietionajT  oi  Eomanoe  LangnapeK,' 
148. 


'  E»pei-i»l  attention  de&enree  to  be  called  to  this  important  BiblSograpfaT,  whkk 
«c\;upi*»  pa^ei  262-2^ 
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Disco^loflse  peint,  names  of  the,  331. 
D*Ovidio,  Spanish  Grammar,  etc.,  141. 
Dr^shkdnoif    Lrekdnat^    meaning    of, 
39H. 

Duncan,  'Lowland-Scottish Words,'  12. 
Duncumh,  'Herefordshire  Words,'  12. 


E. 


*  Early  Eng^Iish  Hymn,*  18. 

Early  Hnssian  Text  Society,  632. 

Eastwick,  E).  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  506. 

Ebu'z-Ziyfe  Tevflk  Bey,  Turkish 
author,  570. 

Eden,  Garden  of,  90. 

Edwards,  Rev.  H.  P.,  on  the  lang^uage 
spoken  at  Caerleon,  38*. 

Edwards,  Rev.  M.,  on  the  language 
spoken  at  Ruabon,  28*. 

Ekrem  Bey,  Turkish  poet,  669. 

Elamite  language,  the,  92. 

Elaphes,  names  of,  326. 

Elephant,  name  of  the,  in  Ass3rrian,  89. 

Eliot,  George,  use  by,  of  dialect,  18. 

Ellis,  A.  J.,  "  Dialects  of  the  North 
of  England,'*  Proe,  '82-8,  ix ; 
"  Dialects  of  the  Lowlands  uf  Scot- 
land," iVotf.  '88-4,  i;  "  The  Insular 
Scotch  Lowland  Dialect  and  the 
Border  Mid-iNorthem  Dialect  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,"  t^t^.,xiii;  ''Eleventh 
Annual  Address,  May  19, 1882,"  Art. 
I. ,  pp.  1-148 ;  referred  to,  10 ;  *  Early 
English  Hymn,'  18  ;  "  Dialect, 
Language,  Orthoepy,  and  Dr.  G. 
Wenker  s  German  Speech -Atlas," 
20  et  »eq. ;  "  Report  on  the  Yaagan 
Language  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,"  32 
et  neq. ;  "  Report  on  the  Language 
of  the  South  Andaman  Island,'*  etc., 
44  et  9eq.  ;  "  B.  JiQg's  Report  on 
Mongolian  Researches,*'  73  et  eeq, ; 
his  contributions  to  the  Philological 
Society,  606;  *' On  the  Delimita- 
tion of  the  English  and  Welsh 
Languages,*'  Appendix  II.,  pp. 
6*-40* ;  his  investigations  in  Nor- 
man French,  60*. 

Ellis,  Rev.  K.,  on  the  language  spoken 
at  Mold,  26*. 

Ellison,  R.  C,  obituary  notice  of,  505. 

El  WORTHY,  F.  T.,  •'  Unnoted  Gram- 
matical Peculiarities  in  the  Dialect 
of  Somerset,**  Proe.  *88-4,  viii;  'The 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,*  18 ;  '  Ex- 
moor  Scolding,'  18;  Lundell's  re- 
marks on  his  '  West  Somerset,*  117; 
on  the  pronunciation  of  the  West 
Somerset  dialect,  607. 


Engineering  terms,  Ptoe,  '88-4,  ii,  iii. 

English  and  Welsh  Languages,  de- 
limitation of,  6* -40*. 

English  borrowed  words  in  colloquial 
Welsh,  365  et  seq, 

English  chroniclers,  quotations  from 
the,  8*  et  eeq. 

English  clergyman,  consolation  for  an, 
17. 

English  Dialect  Society,  9 ;  Report  on 
the,  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skbat,  10  et 
seq.  ;  '  Bibliographical  List,*  pub- 
lished by  the,  names  of  the  con- 
tributors to,  14 ;  summary  of  its 
various  publications,  16-19;  "end 
to  its  labours,"  19  (but  see  the 
contrary  opinion,  on  p.  117);  its 
Annual  Reports  and  Library,  19,  20. 

English  etymologies,  by  H.  Swbbt, 
Proe.  '82-8,  vi. 

English  lY,  origin  of)  by  H.  Swbbt, 
Proe.  '82-3,  vi. 

English  Philology,  Report  on,  115 
et  seq. 

Epinal  Glossary,  difficult  words  in  the, 
Proe.  '88-4,  vil 

Erjavec,  M.,  '  Fragments  from  a 
Traveller's  Basket,'  635. 

Ethiopic  languages,  the,  674. 

"Etymologies,  Latin,"  by  Prof.  Post- 
OATB,    149. 

"Etymology  of  Surround^''*  by  Prof. 
Skbat,  247. 

Euphony,  in  the  Turkish  lan^age,  662. 

European  languages  assimilated  into 
the  Turkish,  669. 

European  reptiles,  names  of,  312  et  »tq. 

Evans,  A.  B.,  and  Sebastian,  '  Dialect 
of  Leicestershire,*  17. 

Eys,  M.  van,  on  the  Basque  verb,  643. 


F. 


Fatio,  Morel,  '  Calderon's  Magico  Pro- 

digioso,'  141. 
Favre,  L.,   *  Historical  Dictionary  of 

Ancient  French,*  125. 
Fedorov,  I.,  the  first  Russian  printer, 

633. 
Feraut,  Raimon,  Yida  de  S.  Honorat, 

136. 
"Final  m  in  Latin,"  by  H.  Swbbt, 

Proe.  *82-8,  xv. 
Finnish  language,  640. 
"  Fitter-together**  ="  Homer,"  399. 
Flemings,   their  presence  in  England 

disputed,  8*,  9*,  10* 
Flintshire,  the  language  spoken  in,  25*. 
Flugi,  Arvon,  'I^idin  poetry,*  143. 
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Forby,  *  Glossary  of  East-Anglian 
Words,'  13. 

Forster,  P., '  Spanish  Grammar,*  140. 

Forater,  W..  »Old  French  Library,' 
126;  on  tbe  French  vowel  o,  133; 
'  Gospel  of  St.  John,'  etc.,  136  ; 
*Gallo- Italian  Sermons,'  139;  'Con- 
tributions to  Romance  Phonetics,' 
143. 

Foth,  '  Latin  tenses  in  Romance  Lan- 
guages,' 143. 

Fouqui^res,  L.  Becq  de,  '  Trait6  de 
versification,'  134. 

Francis,  Mrs.,  '  South  Warwickshire 
Glossary,'  18. 

Franck,  Dr.,  *  Etymologisch  Woorden- 
boek  der  Nederlaandsche  Taal,' 
615. 

Franke,  F.,  'Practical  Acquisition  of 
Language,'  681. 

French,  E.,  on  the  language  spoken  at 
Famdon,  27*. 

Freymond,  Emile,  '  Altfranzosischen 
Reim,'  134. 

Frogs,  names  of,  330. 

Fry,  D.  P.,  on  the  letter  y,  Proe,  '82-8, 
xiv. 

Fumivall,  F.  J.,  remarks  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  First  Part  of  tine 
.  biCTioNAKT,  Froc.  '88-4,  vi;  men- 
tioned,  7,   8,   9  ;    *  Early   English 
Hymn,'  18;  mentioned,  116. 


G. 


0  in  English,  history  of,  by  H.  Swbet, 

/^/•oc.^82-8,  vii. 
Gabriel,   V.,   on   tbe    Burjat  dialect, 

640. 
Gaelic,  initial  mutations  in,  166,  187. 
Galla  language,  the,  676. 
Gartner,  Th.,  *  Die  Gredner  Mundart,' 

142. 
Gaspary,   *  Sicilian  School  of  Poets,* 

140. 
Gaster,    M.    *  Rumaniscben    Lautge- 

schichte,*  142. 
Gautier,  Leon,  'Chanson  de  Roland,' 

130  ;  '  Epopees  fran^aises,'  132. 
Gecko,  names  of  the,  316. 
Geitler,  *  Albanesiscben  und  Slavischen 

Schriften,'  638. 
Genetz,  A.,  on  the  Lappish  language, 

540. 
Germanic  philology.  Report  on,  116  ei 

seg, 
Germany,  Dr.  G.  Wenker's   Speech- 
Atlas  of  North  and  Middle,  26  ei  ttq, 
Ghad^si  language,  the,  674. 


Gh&t  language,  the,  674. 

Gibb,  E.  J.   W.,  *  Ottoman  Poetry,* 

570. 
Gihon,  location  of  the  river,  91. 
Gillam,    Rev.   J.,    on    the    language 
.  spoken  at  New  Radnor,  34*. 
Gistubar,  legends  of,  86. 
Gladstone,  Rev.  Stephen  E.,  on  the 

(non-political)  language  spoken  at 

Hawarden,  26*. 
Gladstone,  W.  £.,  on  Homeric  astro- 
nomy, 397. 
Glagohtic  alphabet,  orij^n  of,  638. 
Glamor&fanshire,     specimens     of    the 

English  spoken  in,  11*  ;  37*. 
Glossaries,  detailed  account  of  several, 

16  et  seg. 
Glossaries,  French,  124. 
Glossary-compilers,  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for,  16,  16. 
Gloucester,  Robert  of,  referred  to,  11. 
Godefroy,     '  Dictionary    of    Ancient 

French,*  126. 
Gower,  G.  L.,  '  Surrey  Glossanr,'  18. 
Graf,  A., '  Storia  letteraria,'  146. 
Grammatical  sketch  of  the  language 

of  the  South  Andaman  Island,  49 

et  99q, 
Grammatical  sketch   of   the  Yaagan 

language,  36  et  aeg. 
Grammont,  F.  de,  *  Les  vers  fran9ais,.* 

134. 
Greek  alphabet  absurdity  of  the,  112. 
Green  frog,  names  of  the,  333. 
Green,  J.  R.,  *  Making  of  England,* 

quoted,  6». 
Green  lizard,  names  of  the,  319. 
Grein,  C.  W.  M.,   *  Library  of  Old- 
English,'  118. 
Grenouille  Rousse,  names  of  the,  331. 
Griffith,   Rev.   D.,  on    the  language 

spoken  at  Brecon,  36*. 
Grittith,   Rev.    J.,   on    the    language 

sjioken  at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  37*. 
Grobedinkel,  *  Construction  of  the  Verse 

in  Ph.  Desportes  and  F.  de  Mal- 

herbe,'  134. 
Grober,   on  the  origin  of  Proven9al 

songs,  137. 
Guanch  language,  the,  674. 
Gucssard,   F.,   *  Grammaires    proven- 

(jales,*  136. 
Gunthorpe,    E.,  a  subeditor    of    the 

Society's  Dictionary,  610. 
Gutschmid,  '  Assyriologio  in  Deutsch- 

land,'  78. 
Guyard,  S.,  his  contributions  to  Assy- 

riology,  86. 
Gwy)iant,.the  lang^uage  spoken  in  tbe 

valley  of,  409. 
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H. 


Halfrsy,  M.,  on  Swedish  Lappish,  640. 

Haldeman,  Prof.  S.  S.,  quoted,  51. 

Hal^vy,  M.,  his  contributioiu  to 
As8)Tiolog7,  86. 

Hammer  •Purgstall,  '  Geschichte  der 
Osmaniseheii  Dichtkunst/  570. 

Hamitic  languages  of  North  Africa,  672. 

Harland,  Capt.,  *  Glossary  of  Swale- 
dale/  18. 

Hasdeu,  *  Colnmna  lui  Traian,'  *  Cu- 
Tente  den  bfitruni/  142. 

Hatzfeld,  <Le  seizidme  Si^cle,'  133. 

Hanpt,  Paul,  ^Sumerische  FaraiUen- 
eeseize,'  78  ;  his  Assyriological  pub- 
lications, 87. 

Heame,  T.,  Glossaries,  mentioned,  11. 

Heath,  Rey.  J.  Dunbar,  on  the  Hittite 
inscriptions,  82. 

Heiligbrodt,  contributions  to  Romance 
literature,  127. 

Hill,  Rer.  J.  S.,  on  the  language 
spoken  at  Welshpool,  30*. 

Hittite  inscriptions,  82. 

HoDOBTTS,  Prof.,  *'  On  the  Myth  of 
the  Week,"  Froc.  '82-8,  xix,  608. 

Hoeming,  Dr.  R.,  Assyriological  pub- 
lications of,  91. 

Hofmann,  K.,  and  YoUmoller,  'The 
Munich  Brut,'  122. 

Holdemess,  T.,  '  Holdemess  Glossary,' 
17. 

Holland,  R.,  and  Britten,  J.,  '  English 
Plant  Names,'  18. 

Homer,  his  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
397. 

Hommel,  Dr.  F.,  Assyriological  publi- 
cations of,  91. 

Homing,  on  the  French  pronoun  tV,  124. 

Horse,  name  of  the,  in  Assyrian,  89. 

Hortis,  A.  de,  *  Studj  suUe  opere 
latine'  (Boccaccio),  140. 

Horton,  £.  R.,  obituary  notice  of,  605. 

Houghton,  ReT.  W.,  lus  contributions 
to  Assyriology,  82. 

Houghton,  T.,  list  of  Derbyshire 
mining  terms,  13. 

HoTelacque,  A.,  on  the  Basque  lan- 
guage, 643. 

HoweO,  RcT.   D.,  on    the    language 

rken  at  Wrexham,  27*. 
'  Chanson  de  Hervis  de  Mes,'  128. 
Huffer,  *  The  Troubadours,'  137. 
Human  body,  the  names  of  the  various 
parts  of  the,  used  by  the  Andamanese 
as  pegs  to  hang  their  possessive  pro- 
nouns on,  63,  68. 
Hunfalvy,  P.,  contributions  to  Hunga- 
rian philology,  639 ;  and  history,  64U 


Hungarian  literature,  642. 

Hungarian  philology,  report  on,  by  A. 
J.  Pattersoh,  639. 

Hungarians,  origines  of  the,  641-642. 

Huscnke's  interpretation  of  the  Oscan 
inscription,  886. 

Hutton,  Rev.  John,  value  of  his  glos- 
saries, U. 


L 


/  am  going  homef  pronunciations '  of , 

21. 
*  Ilchester  Lectures,'  637. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  the  Assyrians* 

belief  in,  86. 
Imre,  A.,  Hungarian  phildoger,  643. 
Indian  Buddhistic  literature,  76. 
Indogermanic  Grammars,  109. 
Initial  mutations  in  liring  languages, 

by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  165; 

tables  showing  them,  183-202. 
Intonation  in  spoken  English,  by  H. 

Sweet,  Froc,  '82-8,  viii. 
Irish  Gaelic  sounds,  Proe.  '88-4,  xviiL 
Irish,  initial  mutations  in,  164,  186. 
Isle  of  Man,  dialect  of  the,  Ffoc.  '88-4, 

•  •  • 

xiu. 
'^  Italian  and  Uralic  Possessive  Suffixes 

compared,"  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bona- 

PAUTB,  486-491. 
Italian,  initial  mutations  in,  164,  173, 

178,  185,  198-201. 
Italian  philology,  contributions  to,  138 

et  teq. 
Izdubax,  legends  of,  80. 


J. 


Jacohsthal,  contributions  to  old  French 

literature,  127. 
Jagid,   Prof.,    *  Slavonic    Dictionary,* 

*  Codex  Marianus,'  632;  on  Glago- 

litic,  638. 
Jambu,   an  Andamanese,  two   letters 

written  ta  him,-  annotated,  61,  66; 

song  composed  by,  70. 
Jenkins,   Rev,  £.,  on    the   language 

s]>oken  at  Flint,  26*. 
Jewish  boy,  storv  of  a,  129. 
Johannesson,   '  Malherbe*s   Efforts  ifi 

Poetry,'  184. 
Jones,   Kev.  J.  P.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  I^antriiiant,  87*. 
Jones,  Sir  W.,  on  the  Br&hmans'  know- 
ledge of  astronomy,  89S. 
Jones,  W.,  <«  English  Words  in  the 

AngleseaDialecl,",  iVvf.'SSa,  L 
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Jiilg.  Prof.  B.,  his  report  on  Mongolian 
researches,  explanation  of  its  non- 
appearance in  the  Fkiiologieal  TrauS' 
aetiom,  73;  *  Tales  of  the  Siddhi- 
A'iV,'  76. 

Julleville«  L.  Petit  de,  'Histoire  du 
Theatre  fran<^is,'  132. 

"Juniper"  in  Basque,  etc.,  Appendix 

i» pp.  (i)-W. 


K. 


Eah&il  language,  the,  674. 

Kalmuck  alphabet,  the,  76. 

Kassite  language,  the,  92  ;  examples  of 
the,  97. 

Kazinczy,  F. ,  reformer  of  the  Hungarian 
language,  642. 

Kem&i  Bey,  Turkish  author,  669. 

Kennett,  *  Collection  of  Words  from 
▼arious  Dialects,'  12. 

Khorsabad  inscriptions,  84. 

Klinghardt,  H.,  on  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages,  681. 

Kluge,  F.,  *£tyinologisches  Worter- 
buch  der  Deutschen  Sprache,'  616. 

Koch,  J.,  'Poems  of  Chardry,'  127. 

Kochanowski,  third  centenary  of,  636. 

Kolbing,  contributions  to  Old  French 
literature,  127. 

Korting,  'History  of  Italian  Litera- 
ture,' 140. 

Koschwitz,  £.,  contributions  to 
Komance  philology,  127  ;  *  Charle- 
magne's Journey,  131  ;  *  French 
Studies,'  133. 

Krynski,  on  the  dialect  of  Zakopan, 
o36. 

<  Kudatku  Bilik,'  the,  653. 

Kuhn,  on  Vcdic  metre.  111. 

Kun(ima  language,  the,  677. 

Kunst,  H.,  Spanish  publications  of, 
141  [there  wrongly  printed  Knust]. 

Kurschat,  *  Lithuanian  (irammar,*  103. 

Kuun,  Count  Q.,  *  Codex  Cumanicus,' 
640. 


L. 


Lach-Szyrma,  the  Rev.  W.  S.,  «*  The 
Decay  of  a  Language  as  illustrated 
by  Cornish,"  Ftoe,  '82-8,  xiii,  608. 

Lacouperie,  M.  de,  on  the  connection 
between  wedge-writing  and  the 
writing  of  the  East  of  ^ia,  83. 

Lambrior,  A.,  *  Essai  de  phon^tique 
roumaine,'  142. 

Land  newt,  names  of  the,  337. 

I^and  tortoise,  names  of  the,  314» 

Landau,  '  Biography,'  140. 


Langtoft,  Peter,  mentioned,  11. 
Languag;e  and  dialect,  considerationB 
on  the  differences  between,  20  ft  90f. 
Languages,   the   practical   study   of, 

677. 
««  Latin  Etymologies,"  by  Pwrf.  Post- 

OATB,  149. 

"  Latin  Words  connected  with  the 
Vine.**  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonapabti, 
261-811. 

Latin  words  in  the  Berber  ItngvAge, 
673. 

Lecky,  J.,  "Irish  Gaelic  Sounds,'* 

Leger,  M.,  *  Ia  Sare,  le  Danube  et  le 

Balkan,'  633. 
Leibnitz,  could  not  find  the  'Codex 

Cumanicus,*  641. 
Lenormant,  F.,  his  Tarious  contribu- 
tions to  Assyriology,  84. 
Levy,  *  Guille'm  Figueiras,'  186. 
I^wis,  G.  Comewall,  on  the  Greek 

knowledge  of  astronomy,  897. 
Lewis,  KcT.  D.  P.,  on  the  langutge 

spoken  at  Guilsfield  and  Buttiiigtou, 

28»,  29*. 
Lewis,  Rot.  J.,  on  the  language  spoken 

at  Buttington,  29*. 
Libyan,  or  Berber  language,  678. 
LiQarrague,  on  the  old  Basque  Terb,  643. 
Littn§,  M.,  mentioned,  121. 
Lizards,  names  of,  316,  316. 
Llewellin,  Rev.  J.  C,  oif  the  language 

spoken  at  Pontypool,  88*. 
Lloyd.  H.  W.,  on  the  language  spoken 

in  Radnorshire.  86*. 
Lognon,  *  French  Epics,'  182,  187. 
Lompson,  Rev.  T.  H.,  on  the  langnagtt 

spoken  at  Chirk,  28*. 
Lotneissen, '  History  of  French  Litem- 

ture,'  133. 
Lotz,  Dr.,  *  Annals  of  Tiglathpileeor 

L,'  88. 
Lowlands   of    Scotland,    diileoti    of, 

Pioe,  '88-4,  i. 
Lubarsch,    *  Franidsische    Yerdehie,' 

134. 
ZuceOf  etymology  of,  149. 
Luchaire,  '  Idiomes  pvr^n^ns,'  184. 
Liicking,  'The  Oldest  French  Dialooti,* 

123. 
Ziieuns^  etymology  of,  150. 
Zdeua,  lAemtf  etymology  of,  1 52. 
Ludwig's  adaptation  tneory,  108. 
Luke,  St.,  Yaagan  version  of  cbepfter 

i.  verses  1-13,  42. 
Lulubite  (Lullubite)  language,  the,  93. 
Lundell,  J.  A.,  opinion  on  uie  'R»j*««fc 

Dialect  Society,  19,  117. 
Lusatian  Wends,  687.  i 
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Machado  t  Altarbz,  D.,  ''Titin,  a 

Study  of  Child  Language,*'  Froe, 

'88-4,  iii. 
Maciejowski,  an  authority  on  Slavonic 

Law,  636. 
Macluab,   Rer.   E.,    '*  Personal  and 

Place    Names/'    Froe.,    '88-4,    x, 

606. 
Maiakaul,   Stirling,  letter  of,  in  the 

Taagan  language,  43. 
Man,  £.  H.,  nis  account  of  the  Anda- 

maneee  and   researches    into    their 

language,  44  et  »eq ;    <  The  Lord's 

Prayer,'  etc.,  46. 
ManloTe,     *  Customs    of    Derhyshire 

Lead-miners,'  etc.,  13. 
Manuel,  Juan,  *£1  libro  de  la  Caza,' 

14L 
Manx,  initial  mutations  in,  165,  188. 
Mareti^,  Prof., '  Accent  in  the  Croatian 

Language,'  534. 
Marite  language,  the,  92. 
Marsh  tortoise,  names  of  the,  314. 
Marshall,  W.  H.,  a  great  word  col- 
lector, 12;    his  glossaries  published 

by    the    English    Dialect    Society, 

ibid. 
Martin,  'Roman  de  Renart,'  129. 
Matzner,  *  French  Grammar,'  134. 
Mayo,  Lord,  mentioned,  44. 
Mayor,    Prof.,    'List    of    Provincial 

Words    exthicted    from     Heame's 

Glossaries,'  11. 
Ma  we,  J.,  list  of  mining  terms,  13. 
Median    inscriptions,   85  ;    language, 

92. 
Mehemed     Shukii,    '  French-Turkish 

Dictionary,'  572. 
Menant,  J.,  his  contributions  to  Assy- 

riology,  85  ;  criticized,  89. 
Mesopotamian  languages,  illustrations 

of  the  verb  in  the  early,  96. 
Meunier,  'Les  Compost,  etc.,'  143. 
Meyer,   Gustav,    '  Griechische  Gram- 

matik,'  109. 
Meyer,   H.,   '  Chanson   des   Saxons,' 

132. 
Meyer,  Paul,  mentioned,  120 ;  contri- 
butions to  Romance  philology,  182, 

135,  1 37 ;  '  Croisade  centre  les  Albi- 

geois,'  136. 
Meynani,    B.    de,    '  Ottoman- French 

Dictionary,'  572. 
Mezzofanti,  the  linguist,  doubts  as  to 

his  achievements,  597. 
Michaelis,   G.,    'Arrangement  of  the 

Vowels,'  106. 


Michel  Asgian,  '  French-Turkish  Dic- 
tionary,' 572. 
Michel,   'Glossary  to  the  Cambridge 

Psalter,'  124. 
Miklosich,  F.,  '  Lautlehre  der  ruman- 

ischen  Dialekte,'  142 ;  '  Lautbezeich- 

nung  im  Bulgarischen,'  534. 
Mikolaj  Rej  z  Naglowic,  '  Life  of  an 

Honourable  Man,'  536. 
Mikoutzki,     S.,    'Dictionary  of   the 

Roots  of   the  Russian  Language,' 

632. 
Military  watch  song,  138. 
Miller,  Prof.,  '  East  Indian  Studies,' 

532. 
Milner,    G.,    '  Lancashire    Glossary,' 

16. 
Mir  'All  Shir,  a  Chaghatai  poet,  568. 
Mistral,   the    Provencal   poet,    '  Lou 

Tresor  dou  Felibrige,'  136. 
Modem    English,   correspondence  of, 

with    Anglo-French  vowel-sounds, 

46*  0t  seq. 
Molteni,  rediscoverer  of  the  '  Codice 

Colocci-Brancuti,'  141. 
Monaci,  '  Santa  Agnes,'  136 ;  '  Canzo- 

niere  chigiano,'  139;    Spanish  and 

Portuguese  grammars,  141 ;  '  Codice 

Colocci-Brancuti,'  141 ;  '  Cantos  de 

Ledino,'  141. 
Mongolian  languages,  short  account  of 

Prof.  Jiilg's  paper  on  the,  75. 
Monmouthshire,  tne  language  spoken 

in.  38». 
Montgomeryshire,  the  language  spoken 

in,  28». 
Mordvin  language,  the,  540. 
MoRPiLL,  W.  R.,  "  Notes  on  Slavonic 

Philology  and  Literature,"  631-8  ; 

'Ilchester  Lectures,'  537; '  Slavonic 

literature,'  538. 
Morgan,   Rev.  W.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Kerry,  30*. 
Mors^an,  Rev.  W.  E.  T., '  Radnorshire 

Glossary,'  18. 
Morphological  investigations,   by    H. 

Osthoff,  H.  Moller,  Fick,  Paul,  and 

Kogel,  113-116. 
Morris,  Rev.  Dr., '  George  Eliot's  Use 

of  Dialect,'  18. 
Mount,  Rev.  C.  B.,  a  subeditor  of  the 

Society's  Dictionary,  510. 
Muir,  J.,  obituarv  notice  of,  2. 
Miiller,  Prof.  Max,  referred  to,  107 ; 

enthusiastic  eulogies  of  the  Turkish 

language,  564. 
Miiller,  Theodor,  'Song  of  Roland,' 

127,  128,  130. 
Munk&csi,    M.,    '  Specimens   of    the 

Yotiak,'  640. 
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Persian  lang^oage,  92. 

I'ersonal   and    Place-Names,    by    the 

ReT.  £.  Maclurb,  Proe,  *8M,  x. 
Petrarch,  various  books  on,  139,  140 ; 

his  bequest  of  the  '  Codex  Cumani- 

cus/  641. 
Pfuhl,  Dr.,  *  Lnsatian  Dictionary,*  637. 
Philological  Society,  Council  tor  the 

Session  1883-4,  Froe,  '82-8,  xrii ; 

balance  sheet  for  1882,  ibid.,  xviii; 

Council    for    the    Session    1884-6, 

Proc.   '88  -4,    xvii ;    balance    sheet 

for  1883,  ibid.,  xvi ;   work  of  the, 

epitomized,  3.  505. 
Philology,  Report  on  general.  106  et  aeq. 
Phonetic   alpnabet,   the,   adopted   for 

use    in    Tierra    del    Fuego,    33  ; 

alterations  therein  adopted  by  Mr. 

Brid^  deprecated,  36. 
Phonetics,  Bleport  on,  by  H.  Sweet, 

100  et  »eq. ;  treatises  on,  682. 
Pinches,   T.    G.,    "  Report    on    the 

l*rogres8  of  Cuneiform  Research," 

n  et  teq^ ;  his  Tarious  contributions 

to  Assyriolo;^,  83. 
Pison,  the  riyer,  derivation  of,  91. 
Platt,    J.,    "I'he    Bosworth-Toller 

Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,"  Art.  V., 

pp. 237-246. 
Pognon,  M.,  the  Bavian  inscription,  86. 
Polish  literature,  635. 
Ponori  -  Thewrewk,    £.,    Hungarian 

philnloger,  643. 
Port  Blair,  44. 
Portuguese  philology,  contributions  to, 

141. 
Portuguese  sounds,  203. 
Portuguese,  specimens  of,   in  Visible 

Speech  type,  229. 
Portuguese  verb  inflections,  221. 
Portuguese  vowels,  404. 
Possessive  pronouns  in  the  Andamanese 

language,  68. 
PosTOATE,  Prof.  J.  P.,  "  Some  Notes 

on  the  Study  of  Latin  Authors  as 

bearing  on  Romance,"  Proe.  '82-8, 
.  xix;     "Some  Latin  Etymologies," 

Art.  II.,  pp.  149-164. 
Potebnya,   A.,    'History  of    Russian 

Sounds,'  632. 
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Proc.  '88-4,  xiv;  "The  Treatment 
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quial Welsh,"  Art.  X.,  pp.  365-378. 
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Popular  Literature  of  the  Mongolian 

Tribes,'  76. 
Prefixes,  use  oj^  in  the   Andamanese 
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Price.  Rev.  W.  E.,  on   the  language 

spoken  at  Llan-y-mynech,  28*. 
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our  knowledge  of  the,  134  et  seq. 
Ptaszycki,  S.,  '  Life  of  an  Honourable 

Man/  636. 
Patuga^  Andamanese  term  for  *'  God, 

46. 
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Radloff,  Dr.,  'Phonetik  der  Nord- 
licken  Tiirksprachen,'  647 ;  *  TUrk- 
ische  Volkslitteratur  Siid-Sibiriens,' 
548. 
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33*. 

Rajna,  Pio,  *■  On  the  Dialects  of  Italy,* 
139 ;  '  Versione  dei  sette  savi  in 
ottava  rima,'  139 ;  *  Le  fonti  dell' 
Orlando  furioso,'  140;  'Le  lettera- 
ture  neo-latine,'  146. 
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Roland,*  123. 

Rausch,  '  Miisser  Krieg,*  143. 

RawlinsoQ,  Sir  H.  C,  his  contribu- 
tions to  Assyriology,  81. 

Ray,  John,  his  useful  glossarial  col- 
lections, 13. 

Redhouse,  J.  W.,  'Turkish  Poetry,' 
670  ;  *  Turkish  Grammar,'  671  ; 
'Turkish  Dictionary,'  571. 

Reilly,  F.  S.,  obituary  notice  of, 
605. 

Reimann.  '  Chanson  de  Gaydon,'  132. 

Reinhardstoettner,  '  Portuguese  Gram- 
mar,' 141. 

R^musat,  '  Recherches  sur  les  langues 
Tartares,'  547. 

Renan,  £.,  on  the  non-Semitic  lan- 
guages of  North  Africa,  672. 

Reptiles,  names  of,  312  et  eeq. 

Resanians,  a  Slavonic  tribe  in  Italy, 
637. 

Rhffito-romanic  philology,  contributions 
to,  142. 

Rhode,  A.,  'Chansons  de  Hervis  do 
Mes,'  129. 

"Riding  the  stang,"  an  old  custom, 
described,  12. 

Ritter,  E.,  'Cours  d'Histoire  de  la 
langue  Fran9aise,'  145. 

Robinson,  C.  C,  '  Mid- Yorkshire  Glos- 
sary,' 16. 
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Koland.  the  Song  of,  123,  127,  130. 

Kolleston,  Miiss,  on  astronomy,  397. 

lloman  spellin;^,  necessity  of  trans- 
literating foreign  alphabets  in,  111, 
112. 

Komance  philology,  report  on,  120 
et  Mfq. 

''Eonoesvalles"  in  Basque,  etc.,  Ap- 
pendix I.,  pp.  (l)-(4). 

Koncevaux,  Roman  de.  13Q. 

Ross,  F.  *  Iloldemcss  Glossary,'  17. 

Rossetti,  W.  M.,  obituary  notice  of  C. 
R.  Caylcy  by,  503. 

RotlienWg,  Ismor,  *  Suffixes  in 
French,'  134. 

Rowlands,  Rev.  J.,  on  the  language 
Hpokcn  at  Hope,  26*. 

Ruinanic  philology,  contributions  to, 
142. 

Rushdi  Bey,  the  European  system  of 
punctuation  introduced  into  Turkish 
by,  661. 

Russian  language,  works  relating  to 
the,  532. 


S. 


Sachs,  E.,  on  Romance  dialects,  146. 

Saho  language,  the,  676. 

Saint  Florian,  Psalter  of,  536. 

Siija  Pandita,  inventor  of  the  Kalmuck 
alphabet,  76. 

Salamanders,  names  of,  337. 

Saltikov,  the  satirist,  sket(^hes  by,  531. 

S(iml  Bey,  *  French -Turkish  Diction- 
ary,* 572. 

Sanskrit  grammar,  the  writer  of  the 
first,  was  a  Slovene,  535. 

Sanskrit,  the  study  of,  110. 

Sardinian,  initial  mutations  in,  164, 
173,  185.  198-200. 

Sardou,  *  Vida  de  S.  Honorat,'  136. 

Saurians,  names  of,  315. 

Saycc,  Prof.,  his  various  Assyriological 
publications,  81. 

Schder,  new  Romance  etymologies, 
143. 

Schipper,  Prof.,  *  English  Metres,' 
118. 

Schleicher,  '  Lithuanian  Grammar,' 
103:  » Compendium,'  109. 

Schmidt,  Joh.,'Alba,'  137. 

Schmidt,  V.,  *  Ancient  History  of 
Assvria,'  92. 

Schmftt.  Polish  historian,  536. 

Schniitz,  B.,  *  Philological  Study  of 
Modem  Jjanguagcs,'  145. 

Schroder,  Prof.  E.,  77 ;  his  contribu- 
tions to  Assyriology,  86. 


ScHRUMPF,  G.  A.,  "The  Oscan  In- 
scription discovered  at  ("apiui  in 
1876/'  Art.  XL,  pp.  378-3M9;  a 
subeditor  of  the  Society's  DiotionaTy, 
610. 

Scotch  Lowland  dialect,  Froe.  '83-1^ 

•  •  • 

xui. 

ScYthian  language,  the,  92. 

Selfm  S&bit,  on  Turkish  grammar^ 
571. 

Somenovich,  A.,*  Ugro-Russian  Speech,* 
533. 

Sepet,  M.,  on  the  study  of  Old  Frenohy 
145. 

Seps,  names  of  the,  321. 

Severn  Valley,  the  language  spoken  in 
the,  3I». 

Sh&kir  P&sh&,  <  French -Turkish  Dic- 
tionary,* 672. 

Shaw,  *  Grammar  of  Eastern  Turki,' 
quoted,  544,  564. 

Shilha  language,  the,  674. 

Sbinksi- E&ndi,  introducer  of  *ihe 
European  system  of  punctuation  into 
Turkish,  669. 

Shropshire,  the  language  spoken  in, 
28*. 

Sicvers,  *  Introduction  to  Phonology,* 
102;  <  Deutsche  Grammatik,'  116, 
118. 

Simone,  Don,  rector  of  Pianiano,  493. 

Siwah  language,  the,  674. 

Skeat,  Miss  B.  M.,  *'  A  Word- List 
illustrating   the   Correspondence  of 
Modem  English  with  Anglo-French 
Vowel -Sounds,"  Appendix  IV.,  poi. 
46»-96*. 

Skeat,  Prof.  W.  W.,  *•  Renort  on  the 
English  Dialect  Society,^'  10;  hit 
contributions  to  the  English  Dialect 
Society,  II  et  9eq  \  'A  Bran  New 
Wark,'  18  ;  *  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary,' 117;  ^JSlfrio's  IJTee  of 
Saints,'  119;  <'The  Etymology  of 
Surround;'  Art  VI.,  np.  247-249; 
*  English  Words  founa  in  Anglo- 
French,'  46*:  notes  to  Miss  B.  M. 
Skeafs  "  Woid-LUt,"  47*  *<  Mf. 

Skink,  names  of  the,  321. 

Slavonic  literature,  635. 

Slavonic  philology,  notes  on,  by  W.  B. 

MOKFILL,  631. 

Slovenish  literary  Fund,  636. 
Slow-worm,  names  of  the,  322. 
Smith,  George,  his  various  publications 

on  Assmology,  79. 
Smith,    J.    Russell,    *  Bibliographical 

List,'  etc.,  13. 
Smith,   Major  H.,  and  R.,  <IiU  «! 

Wight  Glossar)','  18. 
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Smith,  BeT.  E.  B.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Llandrinio,  28*. 
South,  Rev.    L.  A.,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Llanddewi  Y8tradenney,33*. 
Smoot.h-newt,  names  of  the,  339. 
Snakes,  names  of,  324. 
Soap-hubble  school  of  philologists,  107. 
Sobieski,  siege  of  Vienna  by,  536. 
Som&li  language,  the,  575. 
Somerset,   Rev.   B  ,  on  the  language 

spoken  at  Crickhowel,  36*. 
Somersetshire,    unnoted    grammatical 

peculiarities  in  the  dialect  of,  Proc. 

VMM,  Tiii. 
Sonneur  k  Tentre  couleur  de  feu,  names 

of  the,  332. 
South  Andaman  Island,  account  of,  44 

tC  »eq.  ;    alphabet  for  writing  the 

language  of  the,  49. 
Spanish  philology,  contributions  to.  140. 
Spelling  seform,  proposed  changes  in, 

Proe.  'SM,  xui. 
**  Spoken  Portuguese,"  by  H.  Swbet, 

203 
Spurdens's  '  Supplement  toForby,'  12. 
Squint f  derivation  of,  512. 
Sreznevski,    *  Dictionary  of  Old  Rus- 
sian,* 532. 
Stadler,  E.,  *  Lehrbuch  der  italienischen 

Sprache,*  139 
Stanford's  Dictionary,  report  on,  by 

A.  J.  Ellis,  7. 
Stead,  R.,  *  Holdemess  Glossary,*  17  ; 

on  the  language  spoken  in  Brecon- 

shire,  36*. 
Stengel,   Dr.    E.,  "  Report  on  the 

Philology    of    the    Romance   Lan- 

fuages/*^  120  et  seq.  ;  *  The  Oldest 
ntroductions  of  the  Learning  of 
French,'  123;  'Dictionary  of  the 
Oldest  French,*  126  ;  his  contribu- 
tions to  Romance  philology,  127, 
137  ;  •  Caucun  de  St  Alexis,'  1:^0  ; 
two  old  grammars  edited  by,  135 ; 
<Biblioteca  Chigiana,'  136;  'Can- 
tare  di  Fierabaccia,*  139. 

Stimmine, '  Bertran  de  Bom,'  136. 

Storm,  rroi  J..  *  English  Philology,' 
102;  mentioned,  117  ;  on  the  prac- 
tical study  of  language,  578-579. 

Strekelj,  K.,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Glagolitic  alphabet,  538. 

Strohal,  Prot,  'Dialect  of  Fiume,* 
535. 

Stiirzinger,  *  Girart,'  136  ;  *  Conjuga- 
tion im  Rhatoromanischen,'  142. 

Suchier,  H.,  '  The  Song  of  Leodegar,' 
123;  'Aucassinand  Nicolette,'  124, 
127; '  Bibliotheca  Normannica,'  126; 
<  Sermon  in  Rhyme,'  128,  131. 


Sugite  language,  the,  924 

Suite  language,  the,  92. 

Sumerian  language,  the,  92;  example  of 
the,  95 

Sumerians,  location  of  the,  99. 

Sur round y  etymology  of,  247. 

Sutton,  C.  W.,  Librarian  of  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  20. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  *  North  Lincoln  Glossary,' 
18. 

Swedish  I^ppish  language,  540. 

Swedish  Dialect  Society,  1 1 6. 

Sweet,  H.,  **  English  Etymologies," 
i'roc. '82-8,  vi ;  "  Origin  of  English 
ity"  ibtd.y  vi;  "History  of  ff  in 
English,"  ibid.,  vii ;  "Intonation 
in  Spoken  English."  ibid.,  riii ;  '*  On 
Final  m  in  Latin,"  ibid.,  xv;  "Diffi- 
cult Words  in  the  Epinal  Glossary," 
Froe.  '88-4,  vii;  •♦The  Norwegian 
Dialects,"  ibid.,  xi ;  *  History  of 
English  Sounds.'  18,  46* ;  "Report 
on  Phonetics,"  100  et  seq. ;  "  Report 
on  General  Philology,"  105  tt  nq.  ; 
"Report  on  Germanic  and  English 
Philology,"  115  et  seq.;  "Spoken 
Portuguese,"  Art.  IV.,  pp.  203-237  ; 
Portuguese  vowels,  according  to, 
406 ;  "  Spoken  North  Welsh, '^  Art. 
XIV.,  pp.  409-484  ;  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Philological  Society, 
505  ;  "  The  Practical  Study  of 
Lanj^uage,"  577-599. 

SyrjaniHU  language,  the,  540. 

Szinnyei,  M.,  *  Account  of  the  Veps,' 
540. 

Szujski,  Polish  historian,  536. 
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Talbot,  H.  Fox,  his  contributions  to 
Assyriolog}',  79. 

Tam&shek  language,  the,  574. 

Taylor,  I.,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Glagolitic  alphabet,  538. 

Techmer,  Dr.  F.,  *  Phonetik,'  104. 

Ttipa,  meaning  of,  400. 

Temple,  Lieut.  R.  C,  his  researches 
into  the  Andamanese  language,  44  et 
seq. ;  *  Notes  on  the  Transliteration 
of  the  Burmese  Alphabet,'  45n ; 
*  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  etc.,  46  ; 
•Specimen  of  the  Andamanese  Lan- 
guage,'  47 ;  his  opinion  on  the  nature 
of  the  Andamanese  languages,  51. 

ten  Brink,  •  Both  Sound  and  Length,' 
144. 

Terra  d'Otranto,  Albanian  spoken  in, 
492. 
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Thorcshy,  *  UUpt  to  Ray/  13. 
Thurot,  (Ih.f  hw  *  rrononciation  Frnn- 

(;aiMf; '  qiiotitl,  23n  ;  criticized,  133. 
Tibi^tiiii  ]it«;raturLS  76. 
Tiorni    d«I    Kuej^o,    Report    on    the 

Yaa^ii  Lan^iia^e  of,  32  et  »eq. 
Tiin6r,  tin;  EiiipTor,  *■  LawH,*  dd9. 
Toad,  iiaiiMM  of  the,  334. 
Tohl<T,  Ad.,  *  MiHccllaneoan  Contribu- 

tioiiri   to    FrtMidi   Grammar,'    123  ; 

•On  Fronoh  Venw,'  134. 
Tomtw,   K(>v.  J.,  liiti  contribntionH  to 

i\\v  <lialiK;t  of  Pombrokertliire,  12*. 
TortoiMH,  namcM  of,  313. 
Tonr;;lit;niov,  I.,  works  by,  531. 
Toiirtolon,  Oh.  do,  on   thu  boundary 

bf«iw(!fn  tho  rroven<,*al  and  French 

hin^na^eH,  135. 
Traiitiiiann.   Prof.,  his  attack  on  the 

Kn^iish  ])honotirianM,  104. 
Troi)idonoto   vipurin,    names   of    the, 

327. 
TrHti'njak,  M.,   'Life  of    Miklosich,' 

o3r>. 
TriibniT,  X.,  obituary  notice  of,  505. 
TurkiHh  Lanj^ua^o  and  Tuikitdi  Philo- 

lo^'V,  n*port  on,  by  E.  G.  Browne, 

544-672. 
Turth>,  names  of  the,  314. 
TijsstT,  T.,  *  Book  of  HuHbandrj','  18. 
Tyh)r,  Dr.  E.  li.,  •Anthropology,'  107. 
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Vlrich,  J.,  *  liO  sacriiiro  d' Abraham,' 
*  Catrchisnio  romauuHh,'  142  ;  *  The 
l^ist  rarti(>i])U)  in  llomam^e  lau- 
fj:u»g«"s,'  143. 

ririrh,  ().,  on  the  French  diphthong 
ou  133. 

Vhigh    Hcg,  the  famous  astronomer, 

,  6,)l). 

Uiunapi>tini,  80. 

ro.s/ttuH'ifi,  pronunciation  of,  33. 

*•  Tralir  aiul  Italian  l*oss«»ssive  Suf- 
lixos  compart  d,"  by  Priuce  L.-L. 
liuNAl'AUTK,  485-4UI. 
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Vfimln'r)-,  A.,  *  I^ove-Songs  of  the 
liiislikirs,  540 :  on  the  oriaiHts  of 
tho  lluuirarian!*.  642;  edition  of  the 
*  Kudatku  Hilik,*  545,  553;  *C'aga- 
taiM-ho  Spr;»oh>tudien.'  558. 

Vauite  language,  the,  92. 


Yamliagen,  *ItiHan  prose-TonioB  of 
the  Seven  Wise  Men,'  139. 

Vasconcellofi.  Caroline  M.  de.  '  StndicB 
zur  romanischen  Wortschopfiug/ 
140. 

Vedas,  necessity  of  a  Romanized  editioil 
of  the.  111.' 

Ycfik  P&shk,  <  Turkish  Dictionary,'  67S. 

Venier's  law,  115. 

Yianna,  A.  R.  G.,  *  Essai  de  phonMaiie,' 
233  ;  Portugaese  yowelt,  according 
to,  406. 

Yidal,  Raimon,  old  grammars  by,  135. 

Yiutor,  'MSS.  of  the  Geste  of  tho 
Loherains,'  128. 

Yine,  Latin  and  Neo-T>atin  words  con- 
nected with  the,  261-311. 
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PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


MONTHLY  ABSTEACT    OF    PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday,  November  3,  1882. 

J.  A.  H.  MuERAY,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  **  On  English  Words  in  the  Anglesea  Dialect," 
by  Mr.  William  Jones,  of  Anglesea.  In  this  paper  (which  wil  shortly 
apear  in  the  Society's  Transactions)  Mr.  Jones  gave  an  acount  of  the 
forms  of  English  words  adopted  into  the  Anglesea  dialect  of  Welsh, 
and  the  changes  they  hav  undergon,  showing  that  in  many  cases 
they  prezerv  the  Midi  English  forms  almost  unchanged. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Ellis  remarkt  on  the  strongly  dialectal 
(West-Midland)  character  of  many  of  the  words.  Mr.  Sweet  exprest 
a  hope  that  Mr.  Jones  would  ad  the  gender  of  the  borrowd  words, 
remarking  that  the  general  principl  was  that  they  took  the  genders 
of  the  Welsh  words  they  displaced. 


Friday,  November  17,  1882- 

J.  A.  H.  MuRRAT,  LL.D.,  Freztdentj  in  the  Chair. 

The  paper  red  was  **  On  the  Bosworth -  Toller  Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,"  by  Mr.  James  Piatt  the  yunger. 

He  pointed  out  the  mistake  of  reprinting  the  errors  of  the  infant 
Anglo-Saxon  filology  of  Bosworth's  time  as  food  for  a  generation 
that  has  advanced  so  far  beyond  it.  Unfortunately,  as  no  scholar 
would  link  his  name  to  such  a  work,  the  editing  had  had  to  be 
entrusted  to  an  untried  hand,  and  the  rezult  was  that  even  the 
matter  under  Prof.  Toller's  control  was  almost  as  bad  as  the  erly 
part  which  had  been  '*  finaly  revizcd"  at  Bosworth's  deth,  rendering 
it  a  work  of  considerabl  difficulty  to  alter  it  except  slightly.  The 
unscientific  and  chaotic,  basis  on  which  the  dictionary  is  built  up, 
the  treatment  of  the  vowel  a  as  ae  (between  ad  and  af)  and  of  the 
consonant  J?  as  th  (between  te  and  ti)y  the  jumbling  together  of  short 
and  long  vowels,  the  catchwords  spelt  anyhow,  and  many  of  them  in 
various  ways,  with  full  references  to  each,  and  no  indication  of  their 
respectiv  valu,  age,  or  dialect,  the  introduction  of  mere  inflections 
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and  frazcs  as  catchwonls,  and  even  of  words  that  do  not  ocur  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  solely  in  order  to  tell  us  so !  the  contradictions  and 
false  roferenoea — wer  all  criticized  and  exemplified.  The  ignorance 
shown  by  the  dictionary  in  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  the  cognate 
Germanic  languages — in  fact,  in  comparativ  filology  gcneraly — was 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  amazing  exampls.  [These  ar  not  givn 
here,  as  the  paper  wil  shortly  bo  printed  in  full.]  The  reading  for 
the  dictionary  had  also  been  very  ineficiont,  many  words  being  givn 
with  no  reference,  and  many  others  omitted  altogether. 

Mr.  Platt  remarkt  that  the  dictionary  was  right  in  omitting  the 
eroneous  mark  of  length  on  the  prefix  a-  {arUan,  etc.)  stil  retained 
by  sum  who  oght  to  know  better.  He  stated  his  reazons  for  con- 
sidering it  short,  giving  an  explanation  of  the  laws  governing  the 
accentuation  of  prefixes,  suggested  a  derivation  of  gese  (yes)  from 
i/rd  and  stcdf  and  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  feminin  ending 
'icffff  together  with  sum  minor  details. 

Dr.  MuuiLW  exprest  his  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Piatt's  criti- 
cizms.  He  had  himself  repeatedly  reprezented  the  worthlessness  of 
Bosworth's  part  of  the  work  to  the  Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Pretn, 
and  had  even  advized  them  to  cancel  it,  and  begin  again  at  the 
beginning.  With  regard  to  the  law  of  prefix-accentuation  in  Ger- 
manic, he  pointi'd  out  the  interesting  fact  that  to  the  influence  of 
this  habit  is  due  the  distinction  between  the  members  of  such  pairs  us 
rehffl  noun  and  rebel  verb.  He  saw  in  Mr.  Piatt  with  much  plezure 
a  rizing  yung  scholar,  and  exprest  his  thanks  for  much  valuubl  help 
aforded  by  him  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  portions  of  the  Society's  Englislk 
Dictionary.  !Mr.  Swkkt  said  that  as  a  criticizm  the  paper  was  not 
(piite  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  he  mist  any  atempt  to  dis- 
criminate between  Eosworth's  and  Toller's  share  of  the  work,  most  of 
^fr.  riatt's  exampls  being  tak^'n  from  the  erly  part  of  the  dictionary 
which  was  printed  off  be  for  Mr.  Toller  began  to  work  at  it.  [Here 
both  Mr.  Platt  and  Dr.  Mukkay  statwl  that  they  coud  not  discaver 
any  difference  between  the  two.]  He  also  thoght  Mr.  Platt  wrong 
in  insisting  on  the  separation  of  long  and  short  vowels,  and  sum  other 
details  of  arangement.  "Mr.  Sweet  gave  the  history  of  the  dictionary 
from  his  personal  knowledge  saying  that  the  strongest  proof  of  in- 
competency that  any  one  coud  giv  was  to  undertake  such  a  work  at 
all.  Til  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by  accurate  text-editions  and 
special  investigations,  the  utmost  tliat  can  be  atempted  is  a  short 
dictionary,  which,  without  aiming  at  fullness  of  quotation,  wil  refrain 
from  repeating  traditional  blunders.  He  remarkt  that  the  realy  im- 
])ortAnt  rezult  of  the  paper  was  that  a  yung  scholar  had  arizen  who 
was  not  only  able  to  point  out  defects  but  was  likely  to  remedy  them 
himself.  As  regards  the  prefixes,  ^[r.  Sweet  said  that  tho  he  agreed 
in  the  main  with  the  (lerman  scholars  whose  views  Mr.  Platt  had 
expounded,  ho  differed  from  them  in  considering  tho  evidence  of  the 
^[S.  accents  and  the  form  deumha^^oakumy  whose  d-  for  itf-  haa 
evidently  been  taken  from  sum  such  verb  as  ^deemhan^  to  prooT 
the  length  of  the  vowel. 


December  1,  15,  1882. — Pbince  L.-L.  Bonapabte.  iii 

Friday,  December  1,  1882. 

J.  A.  H.  MuBBAY,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair,  and 

Friday,  December  15,  1882. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  Vice-Prezidentj  in  the  Chair. 

Peince  L.-L.  Boxaparte  red  a  paper  on  "  Initial  Mutations  in 
the  Living  Celtic,  Basque,  Sardinian,  and  Italian  Dialects."  The 
Prince  gave  a  complete  survey  of  all  the  changes  of  a  first  letter  in 
a  word  or  its  supression,  or  of  aditions  made  to  it,  under  the  influence 
of  a  preceding  word,  which  ar  wel  known  to  exist  in  Welsh  and 
Gaelic,  but  which  the  Prince  traced  thru  all  the  living  Celtic  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  then  showd  that  exactly  similar  fenomena  existed 
in  Basque  and  the  Sardinian  and  Italian  dialects.  The  hole  was 
illustrated  with  fifteen  elaborate  tables,  containing  complete  lists  of 
all  kinds  of  mutation,  and  a  new  classification  of  the  Celtic  lan- 
guages. At  the  concluzion  of  the  second  part  of  the  paper,  the 
Prince  red  a  paper  on  the  names  of  **  Roncesvalles  and  Juniper 
in  Basque-Latin  and  Neo-Latin,  and  the  successors  of  Latin  y,"  in 
which  he  showd  that  the  proper  name  of  the  place  is  the  Basque 
Orre-agUj  *  a  place  full  of  junipers ; '  and  he  proceeded  to  trace  the 
name  juniper  thru  fifteen  classes  of  languages  and  their  multifarious 
dialects,  showing  that  the  Latin  letter  j  assumed  seventeen  different 
forms  in  these  derived  languages,  every  case  being  illustrated  by  the 
name  givn  to  the  *  juniper.* 


Friday,  January  19,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  wer  red  and  confirmd. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  AV.  Ragg,  Vicar  of  Masworlh,  Tring,  was 
propozed  as  a  member  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  from 
personal  knowledg. 

The  Hon.  Sec.  stated  that  Mr.  Cayley  had  undertaken  to  make 
an  Index  to  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  and  that 
Mr.  El  worthy  had  promiat  that  his  wife  and  daughters  would 
continue  the  Index  to  the  hole  of  the  Society's  Proceedings  and 
Transactions  to  the  end  of  1881. 

Dr.  Murray  stated  the  condition  of  the  Society's  New  English 
Dictionary.  It  was  not  til  last  May  (insted  of  March)  that  copy 
coud  be  got  to  press  :  the  reading  and  correcting  of  the  proofs  had 
taken  much  longer  time  than  had  been  anticipated ;  the  correctioufl 
wer  very  hevy  indeed  ;  it  was  not  til  an  artici  was  in  type  that  one 
coud  judg  of  the  right  sequence  of  the  meanings,  etc.,  that  one  coud 
determin  which  quotations  coud  best  be  sacrificed  to  keep  the  Dic- 
tionary within  the  prescribed  limits ;  also,  being  short  took  time. 
Mr.  H.  Hucks  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fitz-Edward  Hall,  and  Mr.  Piatt  lookt 
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thru  the  sheets,  and  supplied  illuRtrations  and  valaabl  criticizms. 
Mr.  Martineau,  Mr.  Britten  (in  Botany),  Mr.  Watts  and  Prof.  Boscoe 
(in  Chemistry),  and  Mr.  Pollock  (in  Law)  had  g:iTn  valaabl  help. 
Often,  articls  bad  to  be  largely  corrected,  and  in  one  case  (in  which 
Mr.  Fumivall  and  others  had  helpt).  that  of  Adjuiaior,  the  stereo- 
type plates  had  to  be  cut  up.     Agifafor  io  its  erly  sense  of  '  agent ' 
or  *  attorney '  was  alterd  by  the  soldiers  of  Fairfax's  and  Cromweirs 
Army  into  Adjutaior  (under  the  influence  of  Adjutor  and  Adjutant), 
Now,  the  printers  ar  at  Alert,  proofs  ar  out  tx)  Albacore,  finals  ar 
at  Age^  176  pages,  about  half  Part  I.  (350  pages).     In  Littre  Age 
runs  only  to  page  75.    Part  I.  ought  to  go  to  App.    As  to  the  read- 
ing of  books :  the  bulk  of  it  stopt  about  a  year  ago  ;  but  100  readers 
stil  work  on.     Nearly  every  day  brings  its  parcel  of  slips.     After 
the  articl  was  cast,  a  new  sense  of  Admiral  came  in,  as  the  title  of 
the  first  man  who  came  to  the  Northern  Sea  fishing  each  seazon, 
and  he,  with  the  second  and  third  as  Bear  Admiral  and  Vice  Admiral, 
formd  a  court  for  the  trial  of  all  cauzes.     Among  the  helpers  wer : 
Mr.  Thos.  Austen,  jun.,  Mr.  F.  J.  Fumiyall,  Miss  Edith  Thompson, 
Kev.  N.  Lees,  Mr.  Chas.  Grey  (sub-editor  of  part  of  S.   He  supplied 
constructions  of  pn-pozitions,  etc.,  as  *  A  picture  after  Bafael '),  Mr. 
Lyell,  Mrs.  W.  Browne,  Miss  Brown,  Mr.  Henderson  (Hed  Master 
of  Bedford  Grammar  School),  Dr.  Blandford,  Dr.  Brushfield  (30  or 
40,000  quotations),  Mr.  Doble,  Mr.  Hailston,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  Mr. 
G.  H.  White,  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson,  Miss  Southwell,  several  Americans, 
Dr.  Pierson,  Dr.  B.  Talbot,  and  others.     Miss  Toulmin  Smith  has 
lookt  up  words  in  the  Muzeuro.   Mons.  Paul  Meyer,  tho  il,  has  helpt 
much  in  Old  French ;  Prof.  Gaston  Paris  too.    Also  Prof.  Skeat  in 
amendment  of  his  etymologies.     30  sub-editors  wer  now  at  work. 
Justice,  said  Dr.  Murray,  was  hardly  done  to  their  able  quiet  work. 
An — Az  (done),  Mr.  Erlebach ;  Ba — Bea  (done),  Rev.  A.  P.  Payers ; 
Bni^Btis^  Mr.  G.  L.  Apperson  ;  Bus — Bz^  Mr.  T.  Henderson  (done 
U)  Buxy) ;  CJia  (done),  Mr.  Apperson  ;  Che,  Kev.  C.  B.  Mount,  M. A. ; 
Chi — Chry  (arranging),  Mrs.  Pope  ;   Chu  to  Chz^  Mr.  E.  C.  Hulme 
(Commonicealto  C'z  done) ;  Be — iJeca  (done),  Mr.  F.  T.  El  worth  v  ; 
l>el—J)er,  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown  ;  Bid,  Rev.  W.  E.  Smith  ;  E  (done), 
Mr.  P.  W.  Jacob ;   G—Gr  (done  to  (lOose),  RfV.  G.  B.  R.  Bousfield; 
Group — ,  Rev.  T.  D.  Morris ;  ITa,  Mr.  G.  A.  Schrumpf ;  He,  Captain 
Fitz^^ibbon  ;  Hi,  Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  Ho  (arranged  by)  Mr.  S.  Taylor ; 
Hu  (arranging),  Mr.  Longden  ;  J,  Rev.  Walter  Gregor  (done  to  Jiz^\ 
Lu — Lz,  Mr.  E.  Warren ;  Ma  (done  to  Manu),  Mr.  J.  Brown  ;  Mi, 
Rev.  J.  J.  Smith  ;    Xa,  Rev.  A.  P.  Payers ;    0  (sorting),  Miss  M. 
Haig ;  Oo — Ou,  liev.  W.  J.  Lowenbcrg ;  Pa  (old  slips  lost  in  Ireland, 
largely  replaced  bv  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson),  Miss  J.  E.  A.  Brown  (done 
toPart-e)',  Pea— Pel,  Mr.  J.  Britten,  F.L.S.;   Per^Poz  (done  to 
Piny),   Mr.  W.  J.  Anderson ;    Q  (done),  Mr.  Jacob ;    S  (done  to 
Super),  Mr.  Jacob  (aged  83,  wunderful  man !) ;  S,  partly  arranged 
by  Mr.  W.  Brown ;  partly  arranged  and  sub-edited  by  Mr.  C.  Grav; 
ta^Thorax  (done).  Rev.  W.  B.  R.  Wilson;    Ti,  Mr.  T.  Wilson; 
To  (arranging).  Miss  Westmacott ;  TV-a,  Mr.  A.  Sweeting;  Tro — 7*y, 
Mr.  A.  Welch;  Tw— ,  Mr.  A.  LyaU;    U  (done  to  Unlute),  Rev.  T. 
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Sheppard  (Exeter  Coll.) ;  V  (done),  Rev.  T.  Sheppard ;  W (arranged 
by)  Mrs.  Walkey ;  Wo,  Mr.  H.  S.  Tabor ;  W  (part),  Rev.  W.  H. 
Beckett ;  Y  (done  to  Yiz) ;  Z  (done  to  Zi%\  Rev.  T.  Smallpeice. 
To  tbese  add  the  large  parts  of  C,  and  K  done  in  former  times  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs ;  F,  by  Mr.  Wheelwright ;  R,  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  to  which  the  recent  additions  have  not  been  added.  Prof. 
Rieu  had  helpt  with  Semitic  words. 

Yet,  after  sub-editors  had  done  their  best,  with  the  quotations 
themselvs,  the  history  of  a  word  had  often  to  be  sought  outside  the 
extracts  from  English  books — in  French,  Latin,  etc.  3149  words 
are  treated  in  the  part  done ;  ther  ar  300  subsidiary  articls  besides, 
as  heforehand  under  before;  651  cross-references:  altogether  4100 
words  to  Age\  1867  in  Webster,  etc.,  in  his  Supplement  156, 
together  2023.  Weev  mor  than  dubl  Webster's  number  of  words. 
2128  forms  ar  to  be  added:  altogether  5577,  including  words  like 
ayen  and  agen.  Of  the  3149  {+)  994  ar  obsolete:  2155  in  modern 
use  :  153  are  denizens  (1|),  travelers'  names  of  shrubs,  French  words 
like  abandon,  abattoir,  Ital.  like  acciaccaturay  Sp.  like  alcarraza,  etc. 
{Exparte,  nisi  prim,  must  be  treated  as  English  words),  2022  fully 
naturalized  English  words.  ' 

Of  aboriginal  English  words  there  ar  187  only  in  2155;  1420  ar 
holely  of  forein  extraction,  like  abstersive, 

531  ar  English  formations  on  forein  roots  in  ed^  ing,  and  neas. 
Only  17  ar  hybrids,  like  acknowledgment y  abearance,  forein  endings 
on  English  roots.  The  editor  has  to  prevent  the  slips  running  away 
with  him.  Thus  the  slips  showed  a  quotation  of  the  16th  century 
for  agnostic,  tho  Prof.  Huxley  invented  it  in  1859,  and  R.  H. 
Hutton  introduced  it  to  the  public.  Mr.  Martineau  found  that  the 
16th  century  word  was  a  misprint  for  Agonistic,  a  set  of  agonizing 
monks. 

Airount,  **  yraped  with  plumes  of  this  airount."  ?  '  swallow,' 
OFr.  aronde ;  '  arrow,'  OFr.  arionde,  Mr.  Fumivall  lookt  it  up  in 
the  MS.,  and  it  turnd  out  to  be  what  Dr.  Murray  suspected,  a 
modem  misprint  of  *  account.^ 

Compounds :  The  first  enormous  group  was  under  after.  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  very  valuabl  suggestions  as  to  arrangement.  The  hyfen  was 
not  to  be  treated  as  of  lexical  valu,  but  only  of  grammatical,  as 
'  After  consideration,  I  rezolvd,'  etc. ;  but  *  after-consideration  has 
shown  my  mistake,'  shows  only  that  the  grammatical  valu  of  after 
is  changed.  ^  Adam's  appl '  is  a  wordy  *  tempest-tost '  is  not  a  word, 
but  tempest  is  only  in  an  instrumental  relation  to  tost.  So  these 
80-cald  compounds  ar  only  noted :  as  *  air-breathing,'  *  air-borne,' 
*  air-clear,'  *  air-castles,'  *  air-current.'  In  *  air-drain'  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  a  compound.  Those  which  hav  a  history,  like 
ale-bench  (English  from  Beowulf),  ar  treated  separately  (an  erly 
instance  of  air-tight  is  wanted^).  Aged  (21,  or  so),  *  of  such  an  age  ^ 
had  no  quotations  at  all.    After  a  long  serch,  Mrs.  Murray  found  it 

*  Mr.  Fumivall  has  since  found  an  instance  in  1766,  and  Miss  Teena  Bochfort 
ftaitii  an  erlier  one  in  1760. 
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BOOD  aftor  1600,  on  e  hram  in  Kondal  Charcli.  Great  difficulty  ma 
experienced  in  aBcprtuininp;  usage  for  the  pronuDciation  of  Icm 
commoD  vords,  or  alarum,  aleovt,  allod.  In  the  majority  of  aoieiitifio 
vorda,  esp.  chomical  wordii  like  acefamid»,  aeetonamitu,  aettyt,  tiiera 
was  no  settled  usage  at  all.  Muny  of  thoM  Tords  Dr.  Murray  said 
hod  6  pronuDciationB  known  to  him,  and  perhape  aa  many  mors 
unknown. 

Dr.  KuBRAT  then  red  his  nrticls  on  aeithetie  (philomphio  senae 
1800,  current  ecnee  1831),  on  a»-,  on  -ade  (all  prefixes  and  onffixM 
bcinif  trpated  as  separate  wodIb),  and  on  agnail. 

Mr,  I'uENiVALL  propozed,  Mr.  Ellis  second*^  a  vote  of  tbanka  to 
Dr.  Uurmy  for  his  Address,  and  to  him,  and  his  Sub-«ditor>,  and 
Headers  for  the  odmirubl  work  they  hod  done,  and  the  very  great 
s«'rvicc  they  bud  rc-nderd  to  the  Society,  and  the  oauze  it  had  at 
hurt.  Thin  was  post  unanimously,  and  Dr.  Mukoai  retumd  thank* 
expressing;  his  grutitudc  to  all  his  Hflpen.  He  wanted  now  a  freah 
piiid  Qpsistunt,  besido  bia  prezent  helpers,  Mr.  A.  Erlebach,  B.A., 
Mr.  Mitcliell,  und  Miss  Skipper.  Another  Mr.  Erlebaoh  Tonld  ho 
an  enormous  help  to  the  Dictionary. 


Friday,  February  2,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  McRHAT,  LL.D.,  Prnidmt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  piipers  reilwir  1)  "  English  etymologies,"  by  Mr.  H.  Bweot 
Tho  ourront  derivation  of  ^iV«  from  the  O.E.  hlio  of  klxrif^tn  ia  in- 
c<m8i!<tent  with  thu  O.K.  form,  which  is  h^f*,  pointing  to  Arian 
kiipiO,  cognuto  with  Latin  fiipa  and  O.E.  hilf4  '  hood.'  The  original 
Btnso  is  ' round  vessel,'  the  root  being  *eu  ' swol.'  Cp.  Welah 
riceh^'  bout '  and  '  bechiTo,*  from  tlio  sumo  root,  wloing  is  not  a 
Norso  word,  fur  it  occurs  not  only  in  Alfred's  Orosius,  hut  also  in 
Iho  stil  olilor  Epiniil  glossury,  no  thiit  it  is  quite  possibl  that  the 
Norsemen  Icmt  it  from  the  English  pirates  of  the  littut  SaxoHimm. 
Tliu  dfrivutiuii  from  Norse  ttk  '  buy '  becums  therefor  stil  mor  im> 
probulil.  Kleing  may  bo  rclut-cd  to  a  hypothetical  *»}ging  like 
tfieati  to  tiigan,  in  which  eusc  it  would  hav  originoly  mcnt  aimply 
'  warrior.'     C'p.  Korso  AiWi'bi/c from  hild. 

2)  "  Origin  of  English  it,"  by  Mr.  H.  Swoet. 

Tho  I'rly  loss  of  the  A  of  i'^  (eri-n  Orm  showing  i^^)  is  opozed  not 
only  to  hf,  Atr,  etc.,  but  also  to  tho  ohli(]uc  cases  {hit,  him)  of  it 
itself.  lu  Mod.  E,  we  huv  a  distinction  between  emfatio  ht.  Urn, 
ete.,  imd  nnenifutic  (entditic)  'f,  'i»i,  which  is  always  obierrd  in 
nuturid  speech.  Tho  dntpping  of  uniiccent^  A  is  preovd  for  O.E.  by 
BUi-h  forniH  a»  JElfirr,  Jigrhtelm  for  ^Ifhrrt,  Byrhthtlm,  et«.  Bven 
in  O.E.  there  must  hur  buen  uuomfatic  forms  such  as  i'm,  it  parallel 
to  the  emfutic  hiuf,  hit.  In  tho  ease  of  hf,  hine  the  em&tio  forma 
wrr  writn  ovftrywhere,  while  the  emfutic  hit,  beingmuch  rarer  than 
the  uuenifutic  tt,  was  at  last  entirely  suplantcd  by  it,  in  speech  ai 
wel  OB  writing. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  Uuhbav  rcmarkt  that  tho  distinotum  b»- 
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tween  the  emfatio  '  hit  is  good '  and  the  unem&tic  '  it  rains '  was 
stil  prezervd  in  Scotch. 

3)  '*  History  of  y  in  English,"  by  Mr.  H.  Sweet.  The  current 
view  in  Germany  is  that  O.E.  y  reprezented  an  open  cons.  (* spirant*) 
not  only  medialy,  but  also  initialy,  palatal  (=;*)  in  ffefan,  etc., 
guttural  (=gh)  in  ffold,  eto. 

The  evidence  both  of  the  cognates  and  of  O.E.  itself  bears  out 
this  view  for  medial  and  final  y,  but  not  for  initial  ^.  The  only 
language  which  has  init.  (gh)  is  Dutch,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
this  being  old.  Midi  Flemish  ffh-  in  gheven  does  not,  as  is  generaly 
assumed,  denote  this  sound,  but  is  simply  a  Romance  spelling  to 
show  that  the  g  had  not  the  French  sound  which  it  had  in  borowd 
words  such  as  gentel.  The  O.E.  evidence  is  also  against  initial 
(gh)  and  (j).  There  is  a  law  in  O.E.  by  which  rf+z,  ^  or  t?  becomes 
t+Sf  etc.,  both  being  unvoiced,  as  in  hletsian  from  *hl6di%6n.  In 
the  Northumbrian  Liber  Vitae  this  law  is  carried  out  regularly  in 
compounds,  such  as  altfri^  (^z:zaldfr%^)^  eat^rg^,  eatfrith.  But  we 
do  not  find  *tffl<(c)Aflr,  but  only  eadgar^  aldgisl,  etc.,  showing  that  the 
g  cannot  hav  been  an  open  cons.  Again,  the  West-Saxon  change 
of  ge-  into  gie-y  as  in  gie/an,  is  perfectly  parallel  to  that  of  ce-  into 
eie-,  as  in  ciest  (chest),  and  can  only  be  explaind  as  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  t-glide  after  a  palatal  stop,  (jevan)  becoming  (jjevan) 
just  as  (cest)  became  (cjest).  We  can  understand  (gaadn)  becuming 
(gjaadn),  but  not  (jaad)  becuming  (jjaad) — except  on  paper. 

Original  j  as  in  geofig  (young)  having  also  becum  stopt  in  O.E., 
the  palatal  stop  was  exprest  indiflerently  by  t,  g  or  ge,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  contemporary  Romance  spelling.  An  O.E.  ifcaea  for 
geacaes  no  mor  proovs  (j)  than  French yawaw  does. 

In  Midi  E.  initial  (c)  became  (tsh),  while  initial  (j)  became  not 
(dzh)  but  (j).  So  also  in  Swedish  initial  k  and  g  before  front 
vowels,  which  in  Icelandic  ar  stil  perfectly  parallel  (k;*,  g^'),  hav 
diverged  into  (cjh)  [nearly = (tsh)]  and  ( j),  as  in  kenjuiy  gbra. 

The  supozed  O.E.  initial  (gh)  has  been  carried  back  by  German 
scholars  to  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  first  Germanic  consonant- 
shift  (*^  Grimm's  Law  ").  They  assume  that  Arian  g^  (commonly 
writn  gh)  passed  thru  the  stage  of  (gh).  Vemer's  law  has  no  dout 
proovd  that  the  g  which  alternates  with  A,  as  in  slagen,  slean 
{z=8leahan)  must  onse  hav  been  (gh),  but  there  is  no  such  evidence 
for  Paul's  theory  that  g^  past  into  g  thru  (gh).  Arian  y'  was  a 
purely  vocal  sound — an  emfasized  (g)  and  coud  be  modified  only  in 
two  ways  :  1)  by  simpl  dropping  of  the  ( '  ),  or  2)  its  devocalization, 
giving  (g*),  whense  (k*),  as  in  Old  Greek,  and  open  (kh),  as  in 
Mod.  Greek.   The  parallel  gh-.-^wkhix  holds  good  only  on  paper. 

There  is  besides  a  law  of  preliistoric  Germanic  by  which  n  before 
(x)  is  dropt  after  nazalizing  the  preceding  vowel,  which  nazalizution 
was  afterwards  lost.  Thus  the  aj.  lihto  (Germ,  leicht)  cums  from 
*linhto,  linktdy  UngH6  from  \/  laifig\  If  the  aj.  lango  from  the  same 
root  had  had  (j),  the  rezulting  combination  (nj)  oght  to  hav  been 
treated  in  the  same  way,  giving  *l6g  in  Old  English,  insted  of  hng. 
It  is  clear  that  at  the  time  when  this  law  was  working  all  ys,  from 
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orij?inal  k  aa  wel  as  from  /,  must  hav  been  stops,  the  latter  having 
])eeii  so  from  tho  bop;inninp:.  The  following  wor,  therefor,  the 
stages  of  the  first  cousou ant- shift: 

X  (h— ) ;  g  k  g 

The  change  of  g  b(»tweon  vowels  into  (5)  was  then  carried  out 
separately  in  the  different  languages. 

Friday,  February  16, 1883. 

J.  A.  H.  ^Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  paper  red  was  **  On  Intonation  in  Spoken  English,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Sweot. 

3ilr.  Sweet  said  that  tho  prezent  paper  was  a  continuation  of 
orlior  papers  rod  by  him  befor  tho  Society  on  stress  in  compounds 
and  !H>ntcnco-atress  in  English,  and  that  it,  together  with  them,  would 
form  pai-t  of  a  treatiz  on  English  pronunciation  lie  had  in  preparation. 

He  sketcht  the  history  of  tlu^  study  from  Steele  and  llush  down 
to  Bell,  who  was  the  first  to  giv  a  general  survey  of  tho  various 
forms  and  meanings  of  the  tones  in  English,  and  Ellis,  whoso  papor 
on  Accent  and  UmphasiH  has  laid  the  foundation  of  historical  and 
comparative  tonology,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  basing  it  not, 
as  hitherto  has  been  generaly  dent*,  on  tho  artificial  declamation  of 
literary  passages,  but  on  colocjuial  speech.  After  discussing  tho 
nujthods  of  determining  the  intervals  of  the  rizes  and  fulls  which 
constitute  intonation,  nl.  by  conv(irting  the  glide  into  a  leap  (that 
is,  singing  tlus  tones  insted  of  speaking  them),  and  by  associating 
each  interval  with  a  definit  ex])ressivness,  he  proceeded  to  enume- 
rate the  ditt(»rent  toners  and  the  logical  and  emotional  ideas  they 
express.  !Mr.  Sweet  said  that  for  the  prezent  he  contc»nted  himself 
with  enumcr.iting  the  various  directions  and  combinations  of  the 
tones,  leaving  the  v(Ty  diihcult  (jucstion  of  the  exact  determination 
of  the  intervals  for  future  investipjation. 

Among  the  points  spocialy  investigated  by  Mr.  Sweet  wer  the 
use  of  tlie  rize  in  non-intcrrogativ  sentences  to  expressf  apeal,  re- 
monstnmce,  softened  contradiction,  comand,  and  refuzal,  and  in 
conection  with  predicates  of  fe(?l)l  intensity.  Also  the  use  of  the 
level  tone  to  express  emotional  neutrality,  and  of  level +rize  or  fall, 
fall  or  rize + level  tone,  which  hav  not  hitherto  been  investigated. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Lecky  remarkt  on  tiio  diffi- 
culty of  accurately  mezuring  the  inter\'al8  of  speech  by  those  of  the 
onliuary  muzical  scale,  which  a])ear  not  to  correspond.  Mr.  Ellis 
gave  sum  details  about  tlio  scales  of  diftcrent  nations,  such  as  that 
of  the  Javanese,  who  divide  the  octave  into  five  equal  parts.  Mr. 
Sweet  thoght  that  the  ])eculiar  scales  of  oriental  nations  wer  partly 
duo  to  peculiarities  of  the  instruments  uzed  and  had  no  necessary 
conection  with  the  intervals  employed  by  those  nations  in  speech. 
A  genend  opinion  was  exprest  of  tbe  dezirability  of  investigating 
the  intervals  of  speech. 


March  2,  1883. — Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis.  ix 


Friday,  March  2,  1883. 

Dr.  R.  Morris,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  Y.P.,  read  his  paper  on  the  Dialects  of 
the  North   of   England,   deferring   his  consideration   of    those  of 
Lowland   Scotch  till  next  session.      He  first  drew  attention  to 
the  four  districts  he  had  proposed   in   his   last  paper  21   April 
1882,  the  Southern  or  that  of  sttm  houHe,  the  IStidland  or  that 
of    stidm  housff    the   Northern   or   that   of    sddm  hoose,    and   the 
Lowland   or   that  of  sUm  hooaey  and   the   lines  soparatinj?  them. 
The   Southernmost   gave   only  the   northern   limits  of  «tSw,  hut 
there   was    an    indetinito    Southern    limit    near    the    bottom   of 
Worcestershire   Warwickshire   and    Korthamptonshire,    to   which 
Mr.  Hallam's  recent  researches  added  another  half  way  through 
Cambridge  and   into  Norfolk  coming  up   to  the  East  of   King's 
Lynn.     The  second,  or  oo,  otc^  line  was  nearly  distinct  through- 
out but  it  did  not  sufficiently  define  tlio  Northern  dialects,   the 
Southern  limit  of  which  was  a  line  north  of  the  Filde  district 
in  Noi-th  Lancashire,  running  up  the  Ribble  and  crossing  to  llkloy 
in  Yorkshire,  then  proceeding  along  the  oo,  ow  line  to  the  Lincoln- 
shire border  and  along  that  to  the  Humber.    The  Northern  dialects 
lie  north  of  this  line  which  is  also  the  northern  limit  of  the  use  of 
the  as  the  definite  article,  which  noi-th  of  this  becomes  V  exclusively. 
The  Southern  limit  of  V  was  a  line  through  the  southern  boundary 
of  Lancashire  the  north  of  Derbyshire  and  south  of  the  West  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire,  after  which  it  joins  the  northern  limit  of  the.  Between 
these  lines  the  definite  article  was  in  the  west  normally  thy  as  in 
thin,  without  a  vowel,  but  f  and  the  were  also  both  used,  and  in 
the  eastern  part  V  was  the  commoner.     There  was  also  a  northern 
ff  the  line  which  was  quite  shai-p  through  north  Cumberland  and 
the   middle   of  Durham.      Between   this   line   and   the   northern 
boundary  of   the^   Mr.    Ellis   placed   the   South-Noi-them   dialect, 
occupying  almost  the  whole  of  the   North  and  East   Hidings  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  Mid  Northern  dialect  including  within  these 
limits  the  rest  of  Yorkshire,  Noi-th  Lancashire,  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.     The  next  lino  to  determine  was  the  Northern  *?/»i 
sddm  boundary.      The  northern  limit  of  866m  is  a  line  south  of 
Longtown  on  the   Solway,   south   of   Bewcastle,   along  the  base 
of  the  Cheviots  in  Northumberland,  just  west  of  Bellingham  and 
Harbottlo  to  the  Cheviot  Hill  itself,  and  then  across  Northumber- 
land just  south  of  Wooler  to  Bamborough.     As  far  as  the  Cheviot 
this  was  also  the  line  separating  Northern  English  and  Lowland 
Scotch  pronunciation,  afterwanls  this  boundary  followed  that  of 
Northumberland  to  the  Tweed,  and  then  that  river  to  the  liberties 
of  Berwick  which  it  skirted  to  the  sea.     The  southern  limit  of  sikm 
agreed  with  the  northern  limit  of  866m  through  Cumberland  and 
then  followed  nearly  the  southern  boundary  of  Northumberland. 
Between  the  northern  f  the  line  and  the  Northern  and  Lowland 
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boundary,  lay  tlio  Xortli-Xorthcm  Enj^lish  dialect.  Mr.  Ellis  then 
proceeded  to  sliow  the  sub-divisioas  of  tlio  South  Mid  and  North 
Northern  dialects  and  gave  their  chamcteristics,  but  this  is  im- 
possi})lo  to  reiiroduce  in  a  brief  abstract. 

After  explaining  his  great  obligations  for  materials  for  this  in- 
vestigation to  'Mr,  C.  Clougli  llobinson  for  South  Northern,  to 
Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild  for  Mid  Northern  and  Mr.  T.  Hallam  for 
North  Lancashire,  and  to  !^[r.  J.  G.  Goodchild  and  numerous 
intbnnants  in  North  Cumberland  Durliam  and  Northumberland  for 
the  Nortli-Northern  dialects,  Mr.  Ellis  said  he  hoped  to  complete 
his  examination  of  the  Lowland  dialects,  (in  which  ho  should  only 
attempt  a  little  addition  to  Dr.  Murray's  book,  originally  a  paper 
I'oad  to  this  Society  on  the  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
Scotland,  ad()])ting  the  samo  divisions,)  in  time  to  begin  his  book 
on  the  Phonology  of  Existing  English  Dialects,  (forming  the  fifth 
part  of  his  Early  English  Pronunciation,  for  which  this  and  his 
two  previous  papers  were  merely  preparations,)  by  about  June  in 
this  year,  but  he  was  c^uito  unable  to  say  when  it  would  be  con- 
(rhided,  although  it  would  be  persevered  in  steadily,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  got  it  finished  during  liis  lifetime. 


Friday,  March  16,  1883. 

A.  J.  Ellis,  Y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

1).  Princo  L.-L.  Bonapade  read  a  postscript  to  his  paper  on 
**  Ni^uter  Neo-Latin  Substantives"  in  reference  to  some  remarks 
made  upon  it  in  llomania  vol.  xi.  p.  60,  showing  that  the  oases 
(quoted  by  M.  Paul  SkEeyer  and  presumed  to  have  been  overlooked 
by  the  Princo  when  denying  the  existence  of  neuter  plurals  in 
a  in  **S])anish,  Portuguese,  Occitanian,  Catalonian,  Modem  Occi« 
tanian  of  Fnmco,  Franco  Occitiuiian  (Ascoli's  Franco-Provensale) 
French  and  Wallachian,"  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
paper,  for  the  French  forms  milkf  charre,  paire  though  derived 
from  Latin  neuter  plurals  in  a  as  miilia,  carra,  paria^  are  not 
in  French  neuter  substantives  ending  in  a,  and  the  Provencal 
forms  vedimentay  osaa,  bratfmy  are  probably  not  plurals  but  col- 
lective singular  nouns,  which  may  agree  with  a  Ycrb  in  the 
singular,  as  is  certainly  the  case  for  ossa, 

2).  A  paper  was  red  by  II.  Sweet,  M.A.,  on  '^  Spoken  Portn- 
gueze."  The  following  ar  the  vowols  acording  to  the  Lisiboii 
pronunciation : 

1.  ]  (a)  am&mos  (ice  iuvd)  a'mamujs. 

2.  T  (i)  desojoso  (dezirotis)  dizr5ozu 

3.  1  (ij).     Sec  19. 

4.  \i  (on).     See  20. 

5.  X  (^)  amamos  {we  luv)  a'mamofs. 


March  16,  1883. — ^Me.  H.  Sweet. 
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6.  If 

7.  I 

8.  If 

9.  [ 

10.  [( 

11.  t 

12.  1 

13.  1( 
14.} 

15.  }( 

16.  } 


{(in) 

(i) 
{in) 

(e) 
(en) 

(03) 

(u) 
(u«) 

(o) 
(o«) 

{0) 


irma  (sister) 
si  [himself) 
Sim  {yes) 
ve  {see!) 
vento  {icind) 
p^  {foot) 
chuva  {rain) 
um  {one) 
boa  (^oori?  fem.) 
bom  {good  masc.) 

mais  {mor) 
mau  (^rt^) 
tenho  {I  hav) 
tern  (/irts) 
maior  {greater) 
mae  {mother) 
ao  (^(?  /Ae) 
irmao  {brother) 
viu  (/^e  sa/^?) 
reis  (liings) 
eu  (/) 
reis  {reals) 
ceo  (-sA-y) 
fui  {I  was) 
muito  {much) 
boi  (o^) 
poe  {puts) 


irman. 

si. 

sin. 

ve. 

vewtu. 

paD. 

Juva. 

un. 

boa. 

bow. 


and  diphthongs  : 

17.  3x    (ai) 

18.  3i    (au) 

19.  \i   (ei) 

20.  \jj:j(em«) 

21.  IX    (ai) 

22.  JJIJ  (a/^i/i) 

23.  li   (au) 

24.  x*i^  {dnwi) 

25.  li    (iu) 

26.  [i    (ei) 

27.  [i    (eu) 

28.  II    (a3i) 

29.  XI   (fcu) 

30.  ii    (ui) 

31.  hn  {iinin) 

32.  }!    (oi) 

33.  }sii  {onin) 

34.  Jx   {oi)  joia  {jeicel) 

The  following  consonants  require  special  notice 

35.  (i),(i)*(r,  rr)      caro  {dear) ;  carro  {cart) 
3G.  co(   (b)  alto  {high) 

37.  CO    (/)  filho  {sun) 

38.  2$    (J.s")  justo  {just) 

39.  e$    (3s)  desde  {sinse) 

40.  L     (n)  banho  {bath)  ' 


po. 

maij«. 

mau. 

temu. 

tewiw. 

mai'or. 

mdnin, 

au. 

ir*ma/m«. 

viu 

rrei/s. 

eu. 

rraei/s. 

saeu. 

fui. 

muniwtu. 

boi. 

poniw. 

5oia. 

• 
• 

karu;  karru. 

altu. 

fi/u 

5uJ«tu. 

de  sd'i 

bafiu 
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Mr.  Sweet  said  that  the  rezuhs  of  Ids  analras  diffeni  in  szm 
rr-spectf  from  those  of  Prince  L.-L.  B«:kcapirte  in  his  paper  on 
Portugnefle  Soonds  publL»lit  in  the«€  TransictioiLS.  and  abo  from 
tho^  of  Bens,  whom  the  Prince  had  followd  in  most  cases.  Mr. 
Sweet  qne^ond  the  Prince's  identi^eation  of  the  unaccented  « 
'Xo.  Oj  with  the  English  a  in  man  '<e\  ;  Dexi*'s  and  the  Prince** 
nazality  of  vowels  befor  n  and  m  followd  by  another  ToweL  *» 
in  awto;  and  was  dontfnl  about  Bens's  distribution  of  cl*3ee  and 
open  fr  and  his  distinction  of  the  latter  into  two  varieties. 

Mr.  Sweet  calld  atention  to  the  frequent  dropping  of  obscTire  f 
(Xo.  2;  and  the  complex  consonant-gr:ups  which  reznlted  there- 
from, tuUi-tu  'coloqmal  for  rut f-tu]  becoming  (viptj^tn   etc.    Also 

to  the  whispering  of  vowels  following  the  stress-sylkbL  e^pe^^ialy 
final  (u)  after  stops,  ^rra5*ga  pamin^  =ra*^o  panmo  "  I  tear  cloth ' 
being  thas  distinguisht  from  (rra34gn  p/J jina]  =ra*go  o  pamno  '  I  tear 
the  cloth/  where  the  (a"^  from  ,'u  u'^  retains  its  fol  vocality.  He 
aLv>  gave  an  aconnt  of  the  alternation  of  close  and  open  e  and  «  in 
inflection,  based  on  ful  lists. 

The  following  specimen  may  be  compord  with  that  givn  by  the 
Prince: 

As  filhas  do  Mondego  a  morte  escnra 
longo  tempo  chorando  memoraram  ; 
e  por  memoria  etema.  em  fonte  para 
as  lagrimas  choradas  transformaram  : 
o  nome  Ihe  pnzeram  que  inda  dura, 
dos  amores  de  Igncz ,  que  alii  passaram. 
Vede  que  fresca  fonte  rcga  as  flores, 
que  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes- 

'izi  :>lcoiefo\r}s  d[g1x  p}<i>oT  eialox 

'Ididi^fT  fJcdIxX  ux^ixV^^  ^»^T  dIux 
'Iti  CD]aci>lFX2<el  ci)]ox20ox*2olc}  f^i>is  : 

-©Isx  r}(i>Te«wTl  i[ziQli  cofox  sJcdx^h.' 
>(oTaT  x;[2K3x  >h^T^  (i)*lQ]zi  XD}(i)Te>; 
-al  (D^Qolrizi  si^ii  ]QiiIl  iJrTx  f}wI2>.' 

-a]  r}a»2.' 

In  llu;  f]iscu««ion  Prince  L.  L.  Boxapaute  said  he  coud  coroborate 
liis  aprc-ciation  by  ear  of  all  the-  sounds  with  the  authority  of  several 
Portuguoze  fonctist«  besides  Peus,  "who  had  anlyzcd  only  sum  of 
the  Hounds. 


bit^^**Ws..:2. 
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Friday,  April  20,  1883. 

Dr.  MiTRRAT,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet  moved  that  the  following  changes,  together  with 
sum  minor  ones,  be  omitted  from  the  partial  corections  of  English 
spellings  aproved  of  by  the  Philological  Society,  in  order  that  the 
remaining  changes  may  bo  accepted  as  the  basis  of  a  scheme  of 
ptirtial  reform  of  English  spelling  to  be  put  forth  by  the  Philological 
Society  and  the  American  Philological  Association  jointly,  in  acord- 
ance  with  the  sugestion  of  the  comittee  on  the  reform  of  English 
spelling  apointcd  by  the  latter  body : 

1)  hight  for  height, 

2)  cheefioT  chiefs  etc. 

3)  moov  for  move,  etc. 

4)  conqer,  arahesq  for  conquer,  arahesqtce,  etc. 
6)  A  for  gh  in  hih  for  high,  etc. 

The  motion  was  past  unanimously,  after  sum  remarks  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Sweet  and  Dr.  Murray  on  the  importance  of  the  two 
Societies  acting  in  unity. 

A  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach-Szyema,  M.A.,  on  "The  decay 
of  a  language  as  ilustrated  by  Cornish,"  was  then  red. 

The  doth  of  a  language  is  an  interesting  subject  to  filologists  as 
wel  as  historians  and  ethnologists,  and  may  be  traced  very  accurately 
in  the  case  of  the  old  Celtic  Cornish,  having  been  broght  about  very 
gradualy  and  by  purely  peaceful  cauzes.  Cornish  and  Old  Prussian 
af  ord  rare  exampls  of  the  extinction  of  civilized  European  languages 
within  comparativly  recent  periods. 

The  pozition  that  a  Celtic  language  was  onse  spoken  by  the  Cornish 
does  not  require  to  bo  proved  at  length.  But  the  idea,  stil  prevalent 
in  sum  minds,  that  it  was  a  mere  dialect  of  Welsh,  calls  for  protest. 
Cornish  was  not  only  a  distinct  language,  but  it  had  a  literature  of 
its  own,  which  the  Philological  Society  has  done  its  share  in  pub- 
lishing. A  few  Cornish  MSS.,  however,  stil  remain  unprinted. 
Cornish  literature  is  mainly  poetic  and  dramatic,  the  finest  of  the 
Cornish  dramas  being,  perhaps,  the  Asce^ision. 

Cornish  apcars  to  hav  originaly  been  the  vernacular  of  most  of 
the  "Western  peninsula  of  Britain  between  the  two  Channels;  it 
extended  over  most  of  tho  rural  parts  of  Devon  til  after  tho  Norman 
conquest. 

The  history  of  its  extinction  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
periods: 

1)  Extinction  in  Devon,  except  in  a  few  remote  western  parts, 
which  probably  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century. 

2)  Extinction  in  the  towns  and  among  the  upper  classes,  bring- 
ing us  to  about  tho  period  of  the  Beunam  Meriasek,  1504. 

3)  Down  to  the  rebellion  of  1549,  when  it  was  stil  the  only 
vernacular  of  the  mass  of  the  peple. 

Ho.  27. 
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4)  Later  Tudor  period,  when  wo  ar  told  that  "  but  few  ar 
ignorant  of  Englisli." 

6)  1611-1(578,  when  it  was  stil  uzed  in  preaching  in  sum 
churclics. 

6)  Period  of  confinement  to  a  few  villages,  1678-1710. 

7)  Period  of  use  among  a  few  indi^'idual8.  In  a  few  sentences 
and  numerals  the  language  may  bo  said  to  liv  oven  now. 

Tlie  literary  use  of  Coniish  stroma  to  hav  ceast  about  1611. 

The  sun'ival  of  the  Itinguago  is  cliiefly  seen  in  trade  terms,  names 
of  rarer  animals  (uid  plants,  in  slang  and  idiomatic  frazes,  and,  abuv 
all,  in  the  Cornish  accent. 

Dr.  ^EuRiiAY  then  made  sum  remarks  on  the  survival  of  the  Midi 
K.  forms  segife,  etc.     [Issued  with  Prof.  Skeat's  paper.] 


Friday,  May  4,  1883. 

J.  A.  II.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezidenf,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  : 

1 )  **  On  the  En-lish  name  of  the  letter  y,"  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Cayley. 

ir<;  ])ropos«jd  thn'c  alternative  views.  Supposing  the  diphthongal 
"  i  "  ill  the  name  to  have  Uhii  once  a  simple  Fn*nch  *'i."  1)  this 
**wi"  nii;;lit  have  fume  from  tht*  old  sound  of  i-  considerwl  as  S;  or 
if  til  at  ni  lit  at  ion  wiTu  unexampled,  *1)  v  might  have  had  a  sound 
li«  tw«r('ii  H  and  I/,  from  which  **  wi "  arises  more  easilv.  But,  3^ 
*'y"  may  have  aj>propriated  the  corrupt ihI  name  of  the  Anglo- 
S..\'»n  'hara'tr.r  for  '*  w,"  though  this  name  sivms  to  have  been 
'.ritfij^'illv  **  Wen.'*  Under  the  lirst  head  Mr.  Cavlov  observed  that 
II  wa-^  ♦.:isily  corrujited  into  "yu,"  and  that  in  the  movements  by 
w)ji' li  it  i-  articulated  *' ii  "  resembled  **wi"  as  much  as  it  did 
**  vu."  I'n'l'-r  tlie  mm  ond,  that  v  had  no  history  closely  n-scmbling 
tirtt  of  0«  riiiun  n  nr  Fn-mh  **u,'"  but  nithcr  one  like  that  of  the 
Kij--i:in  u.  of  wlii'jli  b.tter  an  orcasional  sound,  and  apparently  the 
]'..', -X  jJiiinitive.  li« «  hi  t ween  u  and  ?/,  and  amung  learners  is  often 
i'Ti!:i<i<l  liv  '•  \vi'*  nr  tile  Hkc.  Under  the  thinl  head  he  showed 
}:  ,\\  tlj<  «-]'!  clnra*  ters  fur  •*  v  "  and  "  w  ''  h;i*i  Kt^n  confounded  by 
li  ;llol::ir.  \]i<:  ^M' -t  ^nammari.m  in  whom  he  eould  find  the  name 
'/f  tlir-  ]«*t'r  V  di-tin' tlv  refi-mil  tn;  and  he  arirued  that  a  more 
;"  ji»  liil  (jT'ir  (.f  tlii-  kind  might  have  Itil  to  a  genenil  misapplies- 
ti'in  oj'a  I:  ,!ij'-  Iwnm-.l  fr-im  *•  w»n." 

A  letti  I  fr'/iii  Mr.  I>  :ii}»y  P.  Fiy  was  then  nnl.  calling  atention 
*  »  ;t  p.t^->;.'e  i'i  IJ  ir-t'^  A^iarl'  of  loTo,  in  whiih  y  in  it*  original 
';;■■•  k  forfii  i-  "-.i'l  to  ^e  ••compounded  of  m  and  u  which  both 
■'»' !!''!  to'/it),''!"  "^ -uij-lv^li  a>  we  write  fry.''  Mr.  Frv's  view  was 
t:  .1  y  on;rii;::jy  «!•  Tifi^d  tlii-  lal»i:il  S"Und.  and  afterwanis  became 
\r^]'.\\i)'h^hyd\  ''u-  i:i  Oi.rm.in  n\  the  labial  element  being  £naly 
:r.pt,  ih'j  palulal  only  uLuuininjr. 
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In  the  discussion  it  was  gencraly  agreed  that  the  problem  had 
not  been  solvd. 

2)  '*  On  final  m  in  Latin,"  by  H.  Sweet,  M.A. 

The  vi(.'w  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Quantitative  Pronunciation 
of  LatiHy  that  final  we  was  totaly  silent  and  acted  only  as  an 
energizcr  or  dubler  of  a  following  consonant,  return  timendorum,  for 
instance,  being  pronounced  regutiimendoru^  was  adversely  criticized, 
the  first  part  of  it  having  alredy  been  dismist  as  untenabl  by 
Corssen  (I.  271). 

The  meter  proves  that  final  m  was  a  consonant  only  bofor  another 
cons.  We  know  from  Cicero  and  Quintilian  that  cum  nohisy  cum 
notis  wer  pronounced  cun  nobis,  cun  notia^  just  as  com-  becuras  con- 
before  n  in  coiinotare,  etc.  This  analogy  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
treatment  of  final  m  followd  by  a  consonant  beginning  the  next 
word  was  the  same  as  that  of  com-^  etc.,  in  compozition,  the  rules 
being  that  it  was  holely  assimilated  to  the  nazals  and  liquids :  cun 
noti8=comiotare,  tarn  magym8=committerej  cum  r6?yii?^«(=kurregibus) 
—corrigere,  tarn  levis{=-ta\\owis)  =  coIligere;  partialy  to  the  stops: 
qvum  fibi=conti)igere,  per  decen  dies  (so  in  an  inscription)  =tandem, 
turn  pater =compo7iere,. cun  {  =  \iUY^)  can's  amicis  (so  in  an  inscription) 
=concremare.  Eefor  /  and  v  we  do  not  find  m  kept  as  befor  the 
other  labials,  but  w  is  writn  as  in  conficerCy  converters.  We  ar  told 
by  Cicero  that  the  first  /  in  infelix,  t'nsanu^  was  long,  against  the 
short  /  in  indoctm.  The  only  explanation  that  can  be  givn  of  this 
is  that  the  in  of  the  first  two  words  reprezented  a  long  nazal  t,  and 
this  explains  also  the  con-  not  only  of  conficere  and  convertere,  but 
also  of  consistere,  conjungcre.  m  therefor  before  the  hisses  and  semi- 
vowels (s,  f,  j,  w)  reprezented  a  nazal  lengthening  of  the  preceding 
vowel :   cumjilio  (  =  kuw  filio),  etc. 

"When  not  followd  by  a  cons.,  that  is,  befor  a  pauz  or  a  vowel,  m 
cannot  ever  hav  been  pronounced  as  a  cons.,  for  in  the  latter  pozition 
the  vowel  that  precedes  it  is  regularly  elided.  In  the  post-classical 
inscriptions  final  ni  is  not  only  omitted  but  wrongly  added,  especialy 
in  the  abl.  s^^.,  showing  that  it  was  entirely  silent,  but  befor  the 
third  cent,  it  is  nev(T  added  wrongly  and  only  ocazionaly  omitted. 
This  llnctuation  points  clearly  to  its  value  as  a  nazalizer.  The 
supozition  that  m  was  treated  like  s  in  erly  Latin — that  it  was 
sumtimes  (bofor  certain  sounds)  kept  as  a  consonantal  »^,  sumtimes 
dropt,  is  untenabl,  for,  if  so,  it  would  certtdnly  hav  been  kept  befor 
a  vowel  (like  internal  m  in  amo),  which  the  meter  shows  it  never 
was  (for  hiatus  after  vowel +  ^/^  proves  no  mor  than  after  a  simpl 
vowel),  and  the  poets  would  at  any  rate  hav  availd  themselvs  freely 
of  the  various  metrical  forms  which  would  thus  hav  been  open  to 
them.  The  evidence  of  the  compounds  fully  confirms  that  of  the 
meter.  Such  forms  as  circuitus,  coalescere,  can  only  be  explained 
from  (kiiku/?-itus),  etc.  The  regular  dropping  of  the  m  points  to  a 
loss  of  nazality  befor  another  vowel ;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
fluctuation  between  conjuXj  cojux,  consul^  cosul  points  to  its  retention. 

It  is  only  the  prejudice  against  nazal  vowels  that  has  prevented 
their  recognition  in  Latin.     The  words  of  Quintilian  ar  convincing. 
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TTc  says  oi  m:  "  etiamsi  scribitur,  tanien  parum  cxprimitur,  adeo 
lit  pacno  cujusdam  novae  litterao  solium  roJclat."  The  lost  remark 
is  enough  to  show  that  parum  exprhnittir  is  by  no  means  to  bo 
taken,  as  Mr.  Ellis  assumes,  as  a  cautious  way  of  Siiying  that  it  is 
absolutely  silent,  and  Uuintilian  hiitself  expressly  warns  against 
such  an  interpretation  of  his  wonls  by  adding :  **  nequo  enim 
eximitur,  se<l  obsouratur."  Elsewhere  ho  calls  m  a  'lowing'  letter, 
an  epithet  which  is  especialy  applicabl  to  a  nazal  vowel. 

3)  **  The  etymology  of  surrouniV^  by  Prof.  Skoat.  [Issued  with 
these  Proceedings.] 

Dr.  Murray  rtMuarks:  **Tho  Dictionary  slips,  whoso  evidence 
Prof.  Skeat  desiderates  (sum  of  which  ar  givn  below),  show  that 
his  etymology  is  quite  right.  Mr.  Jacob,  who  subedited  S,  has 
put  down  *  to  overflow,  inundate,'  as  the  lirst  sense.  This  in  no  way 
detracts  from  Prof.  Skcaf s  independent  identification,  while  it 
is  satisfactor}'  as  showing  that  *  The  Dictionary '  has  not  mist  the 
point.  I  dout  whether  Dr.  Johnson's  (really  Bailey's)  Pr.  ^tirronder 
is  a  fiction :  it  seems  to  bo  tho  very  woixl  Prof.  Skeat  has  ro- 
discuvenl,  only  spelt  as  common  at  the  time  with  two  rs.  I 
hav  no  dout  instimcos  of  it  so  spelt  ocur  in  late  Anglo-French, 
whense  tho  English  with  its  sb.  surrounder  must  hav  been  taken : 
it  seems  to  hav  been  tho  technical  term  for  sea-flooding  of  the 
flat  lands.  I  find  that  it  was  confuzwl  with  round  a  good  while 
befor  Milton,  and  that  Phillips,  ^lilton's  nephew,  apeors  to  hav 
had  no  hand  in  spreding  it,  as  I  find  it  only  in  the  edition  done 
after  his  deth  by  Kersey.  His  own  (5th)  of  1696  docs  not  contain 
the  wonl. 

Surround  v.  1.  To  overflow,  inundate.  1592  "W-khner,  Alb.  Eng, 
VIII.  xli.  197  Stn»ams  if  stopt,  surround.  1611  Cotgr.  Outre  eauier^ 
To  surround  or  oveHlow.  1633  Fletciiku,  {^liza  xxii.  My  heart 
suiTound  with  grief  is  swoln  so  high  it  will  not  sink  till  1  alone 
unfold  it.  1610  Act  7  Jas.  1.  xx.  The  Sea  hath  broken  in  at  every 
Tide  .  .  .  and  hath  decayed,  surrounded  tmd  dro\>'ned  ^7)  much  hard 
grounds.  Snrroondedppl.  a.  Ov(»rflowed,  inundated.  1622  R.  Colus, 
^fafufe  of  Seurrit  (1647),  9  In  the  surrounded  grounds  there  be 
most  commonly  the  greatest  use  of  Bridges,  Culuys,  Passages  and 
Ways.  Snrrounder  sb.  overflow,  inumhition.  Fr.  infin.  euronder, 
of.  rejoinder,  dinner,  etc.  1622  Collis,  Statute  of  Sewers,  88 
Wliat  grounds  lyo  within  th(»  hurt  or  danger  of  Waters,  either 
within  the  surrounder  by  t}u>  sea,  or  the  inundation  of  fresh 
water.  Surroondry  (connected  with  Round)  =»  circuit,  round 
1621  ^louNTAorE,  Diatribe  128  All  this  Ihuid  within  the 
surroundry  of  the  foure  Seas.  1642  Montagce,  Acte  and  Man. 
7 1  Shut  up  within  surroundry  of  no  one  ccmntry.  Surroundillg. 
Circling.  1657  PruriiAs,  'Theatre  of  Pol,  FL  Ins,  16  to  expatiate 
aud  dance  tlie  Hay  in  suiTounding  vagaries." 


May  18,  1883. — Anniversary  Meeting.  xvii 

Friday,  May  18,  1883. — Anniversary  Meeting. 

Dr.  Murray,  Prezidentf  in  the  Chair. 

Lieut.  Temple  was  elected  a  Member. 

The  following  Members  wer  elected  Officers  for  tho  Session 
1883-4  : — Prezident — Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  Vice-Prezidenta — The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  "W.  Stokes,  llev.  R.  Morris,  A.  J.  Ellis, 
H.  Sweet,  and  Prof.  A.  G.  Bell.  Ordinary  Members  of  Council — 
Very  Kev.  Dean  Llakesley,  E.  L.  Brandreth,  W.  R.  Browne,  Prof. 
Cassal,  C.  B.  Cayley,  R.  X.  Cust,  E.  T.  Elworthy.  H.  H.  Gibbs, 
Dr.  J.  Greenwood,  E.  R.  Horton,  H.  Jenner,  Prof.  R.  Martineau, 
A.  J.  Paterson,  Prof.  J.  P.  Postdate,  Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Rev.  Prof.  AV.  W.  Skeat,  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor,  H.  Wedgwood, 
and  Dr.  R.  F.  AVeymouth.  Irezurer — B.  Dawson.  Hon.  Sec, — 
F.  J.  Fumivall. 

The  Trezurer's  cash  acount  was  adopted. 

The  thanks  of  tho  Society  wer  voted  to  the  Auditors,  D.  P. 
Fry  and  II.  B.  Wheatley,  and  to  the  Council  of  University  College 
for  the  use  of  the  College  Rooms  for  tho  Society's  meetings. 

Dr.  Murray  made  his  annual  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Society's  Dictionary.  Finals  were  deliverd  to  ''alternate;" 
all  *'am-"  was  in  type,  and  part  of  *'an-;"  tho  editor  and  his 
assistants  were  now  working  at  about  one-thinl  tliru  "  an-." 
By  the  end  of  June  '*  an-"  should  be  done;  **  ao- "  was  short; 
erly  in  **ap-"  would  linish  Part  1.  in  July,  tho  its  publication 
would  probably  be  put  off  til  October.  Up  to  "  alternate,"  there 
wer  4,768  main  articls  in  the  Dictionary,  484  subordinate  ones 
(like  **  al  til  r- bread"),  915  cross-references;  altogether,  6,167 
entries,  as  against  2,9G7  in  Webster's  Dictionary  and  Supplement. 
Of  the  4,768  main  words,  1,477  (nearly  one-third)  wer  obsolete, 
3,279  in  actual  use,  231  imperfectly  naturalized  (like  **  alma- 
mater,"  used  by  Trevisa  in  1398,  but  first  applied  to  a  university 
in  Pope's  Jhuiciad).  Words  wer  divided  into  four  classes  :  (1) 
Naturals,  nativ  words,  and  those  fully  naturalized  (like  **  bishop") ; 
(2)  Denizens^  forein  nanu)s  of  English  things  (like  **aidc-de- 
camj)  ")  ;  (3)  Aliens,  forein  names  of  forein  things  (like  **  ple- 
biscite ") ;  (4)  Casuals,  chance,  or  travelers'  names  of  forein 
things  (like  "dak").  Of  the  4,768  words  to  '' altemat<^,"  only 
231  AVer  denizens,  aliens,  or  cazuals.  In  the  whole  Dictionary 
would  be  at  least  183,329  main  words,  making,  with  cross-refer- 
encefi,  237,127  entries.  There  ar  about  120  quotations  in  each 
])agi',  so  that  there  would  be  1,100,000  quot^itions  in  the  full 
Dictionary  out  of  the  three  millions  sent  in.  Some  words  had 
givn  great  trubl  to  define;  over  "altar,"  theological  helpers 
had  disputed  greatly,  and  its  meaning  had  now  been  reduced  to 
inoffensiveness.  Of  *' am])rotype,"  seemingly  a  fotograf  on  glass 
in  the  United  States,  no  certain  explanation  coud  be  got.  Of 
"American"  adj.  and  sb.  erlicr  instances  wer  wanted.  It  was 
first  pronounst  "  amer^^can,"  and  ment  a  savage.  Tho  histories 
Ko.  28. 
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June  1 — Peofs.  Postgate  aitd  Hodoetts.  xix 

of  "aloof,"  **aloe."  '* almanac,"  '*  allow,"  "alligator,"  "all- 
hallow,"  "alloy,"  "allege,"  and  the  all-  compounds  wcr  then 
given.  All  took  up  ten  columns:  13  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the 
Dictionary  had  eal-  prefixes,  of  which  only  eaUmihtig  and  edl- 
tcealdand  survived  the  Conquest.  A  few  like  compounds  wer 
made  later,  al-witty  (Christ)  being  one  of  the  first.  But  about 
1600  a  perfect  fiood  of  these  words  came  in. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to  Dr.  MuiTay  for  his  Report,  and 
for  his  services  to  the  Society  in  so  admirably  editing  its  Dictionary. 

Dr.  "Weymouth  objected  to  the  derivation  of  altare  from  altu9y 
because,  with  the  exception  of  ialisj  qualis,  he  beliovd  all  these 
-fl/i-,  -ari-  words  cum  from  nouns.  Dr.  Murray  cited  equalis  from 
(Bquusy  vernalis  from  vernuSy  diurnalis  from  diurnus,  and  several  like 
forms,  thus  removing  Dr.  Weymouth's  objection. 


Friday,  June  1,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  MuKRAT,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  rod  wer  : 

1)  'Sum  notes  on  the  study  of  Latin  authors  as  bearing  on 
Bomance,'  by  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate. 

The  illustrations  wer  drawn  chiefly  from  Propertius,  with 
ocazional  reference  to  Livy,  both  nativs  of  North  Italy.  The 
points  illustrated  wer  :  the  use  of  the  reflexiv  for  the  passiv,  as  in 
qua  gradihus  donius  alia  Remi  se  sustulit ;  the  Romance  perifrastic 
passiv ;  the  interchange  of  functions  in  adjj.  and  past  participls,  as 
in  laxatis  corymhk  'loose-flowing,*  eaeso  momia firma  (=firmata) 
MemOj  which  explains  the  Italian  use  of  -o  for  -ato,  as  in  adomOf 
laeeroj  etc. ;  the  intensiv  use  of  the  superlativ ;  magis  in  the  sense 
of  French  mats  in  quern  non  lucra  magis  Pero  formosa  coegit  (not 
gain,  hut  Pero) ;  the  use  of  the  rare  adj.  jejunua,  Finaly  Diez's 
conection  of  Italian  cecero  (swan)  with  Lat.  cicer  was  condemnd, 
and  its  true  derivation  from  Greek  kuknos  pointed  out ;  and  insted 
of  Prof.  Skeat's  conection  of  Spenser's  grail  '  dust'  with  the  French 
adj.grSle,  the  derivation  from  the  Fr.  subst.  grSle  *  hail '  was  sugested. 

In  the  discussion  Dr.  TJlrich  recapitulated  Prof.  Postgate' s  views 
on  Italian  adorno,  etc.,  and  on  the  derivation  of  cecero^  and  said  that 
the  intensiv  use  of  the  subj.  had  been  fully  treated  of  in  Germany. 

2)  *  On  the  Myth  of  the  Week,'  by  Prof.  Hodgetts. 

Prof.  Hodgetts,  after  making  sum  general  remarks  on  the  im- 
portant part  playd  by  symbolic  uses  of  numbers  and  letters  in  old 
mythologies,  proceeded  to  giv  an  analysis  of  the  Voluspa,  which, 
he  contended,  was  not  a  mere  creation-myth,  but  rather  an  alle- 
gorical sketch  of  man's  development.  Sunday,  the  first  day,  is 
Number  One,  one  being  the  simplest  number,  and  therefor  typical 
of  the  innocence  of  childhood,  whose  sinless  splendor  is  typified  by 
the  Sun,  to  whom  the  first  day  is  dedicated.  On  Monday  our 
yuDg    frend  cums  under    the   stern  disciplin  of  the   Moon,   the 
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mozurcr,  and  begins  to  qualify  himself  for  a  perfect  life,  typified 
by  the  number  two.  The  third  day  brings  him  into  the  prczonce 
of  divinity.  The  fourth  is  the  day  of  perfect  maturity  (number 
four).  The  fifth  duy  is  a  hard  fight.  The  sixth  day  is  dedicated 
to  softer  emotions. 

In  the  discussion  the  Prezident  romarkt  tliat  sum  of  Prof. 
Hodge  tts*  views  apeard  sum  what  fantastic,  and  aluded  to  the 
views  of  Prof.  Buggo  and  others  on  Norse  mythology.  Mr.  Sweet 
said  that  altho  many  of  these  views  wer  stil  disputed,  there  coud 
be  no  dout  that  the  Voluspa  was  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  Christian 
Sibylline  oracls,  and  therefor  not  a  safe  guide  for  the  older  period. 
Ho  also  objected  to  Prof.  Hodgetts'  conecting  Odin  with  odd  and 
Russian  odin  *one,'  fimbultffr  with  fimm  'five,'  hoUy-tree  with 
holyy  etc.  Dr.  Morris  said  that  Prof.  Hodgetts  was  carrying  back 
nineteenth  century  ideas  into  a  totaly  different  period. 

3)  *  On  a  lately  discuverd  Oscan  inscription,*  by  Dr.  Schrumpf. 

The  inscription  was  discuverd  at  Capua  in  1876,  and  was  first 
publisht  and  partialy  translated  by  Biicheler,  followed  by  Bugge, 
and,  mor  indepondantly,  by  Huschko,  who  stil  follows  the  principls 
of  explaining  the  Old  Italic  dialects  from  Greek.  The  rezults  of 
their  interpretations  ar  divergent,  and  only  partialy  satisfactory. 
They  agree  that  the  inscription  is  a  curso  and  dodication  to  the 
infernal  deities  of  sum  man  by  a  woman,  becauz  ho  had  deprivd 
her  of  her  daughter  or  of  a  cup,  or  sum  other  articl  of  value. 


Friday,  June  16,  1883. 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  MuRRAT,  Prczident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  MacDiarmid  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

H.I.H.  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Names  of 
European  Reptiles  in  the  Living  Noo-Latin  Languages."  This 
was  the  result  of  collections  made  in  the  last  forty  years  from 
printed  works  (often  rare  and  out  of  print),  from  MSS.  (often 
unique),  and  from  his  own  herpetological  notes.  He  had  studied 
and  read  a  paper  on  *' The  Venom  of  Vipers'*  at  Florence  in  1843, 
having  been  an  luTpetological  amateur  under  the  guidance  of  his 
elder  brother,  the  second  Prince  of  Canino,  C.-L.  BonapartOi 
a  well-know^n  zoologist.  The  ])aper  was  arranged  under  the 
four  orders  of  Chelonians,  Sauriiins,  Ophidians,  and  Batrachians, 
distributed  into  thirty-four  species.  The  names  were  given  in 
thirteen  Neo- Latin  languages,  viz.,  Italiim,  Sardinian,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Genoese,  Gallo-Italic,  Frioulan,  Romancsc,  Catalan, 
Mod(^m  Occitnnian,  Franco-Occitanian,  French  and  Wallachian,  and 
their  various  dialects  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  numerous 
observations  were  inserted  on  the  etymologies  and  analogies  of  some 
of  the  names.  Th(i  paper  will  appear  at  length  in  the  Transactions, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  give  anything  like  a  satisfactory  abstract. 
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Friday,  Nov.  2,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  : 

1)  *' On  the  Homeric  weXtvpf  weXtvpo^f  and  TreXwpio^j^*  by  R.  F. 
"Weymouth,  D.  Lit. 

2)  **  Portugese  Vowels  according  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Vianna,  Mr.  Hy. 
Sweet,  and  myself,"  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte. 


Friday,  Nov.  16,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

J.  Lecky  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.P.,  read  the  first  part  of  his 
paper  on  the  Dialects  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  There  were 
two  languages  in  Scotland,  the  Highland  and  the  Lowland.  The 
Highland  is  Celtic  of  the  Gaelic  form.  The  Lowland  is  a  form  of 
English,  and  was  called  English  by  its  writers  down  to  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  (Murray,  "  Dial,  of  South.  Counties  of 
Scotland,"  p.  50).  It  is  the  Highland  that  is  especially  Scotch. 
Hence  Mr.  E.  used  Lowland  as  the  distinctive  name  of  the  English 
portion.  The  boundary  between  Highland  and  Lowland  was  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Murray  {ibid.  p.  232).  In  this  paper  the  division  of 
the  dialectal  districts  was  assumed  from  Dr.  Murray's  work,  except 
as  regards  the  separation  of  Northern  English  from  Southern  Low- 
land, Mr.  E.  placing  the  line  in  England  proper,  from  just  below 
Longtown,  sweeping  past  Bewcastle  (both  in  North  Cumberland), 
and  then  on  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Cheviots,  up  to  the  Cheviot 
Hill  itself,  and  afterwards  by  the  border  of  Northumberland  to 
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the  Tweed,  alonp  which  it  ran  till  it  passed  North  of  the 
liberties  of  lkTwick-ii])on-Tweed  to  the  sea.  As  Dr.  Murray  had 
confined  himself  es])Cfcially  to  Southern  Lowland,  it  was  Mr.  E.'s 
object  to  complete  his  description  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  other 
districts.  Mr.  E.  found  as  a  single  characteristic  by  "which  Low- 
land was  distinguished  from  present  English,  the  treatment  of  the 
words  itome  house  as  sum  Jwos^  the  oo  being  of  medium  length,  that 
is,  th(*  treatment  of  Anglo-Saxon  short  and  long  u  before  consonants. 
Every  part  of  the  Lowlands  uses  the  fonns  sum  hoos,  and  the  ex- 
treme part  of  Northumberhind,  north  of  a  line  through  Wooler  and 
Holy  Isle,  does  so  likewise,  but  no  other  part  of  England.  Two 
other  characteristics  of  Lowland,  a  strongly  trilled  r,  and  an  easy 
habitual  use  of  the  guttural  (which  Germans  and  Lowlanders  repre- 
sent by  (7/),  neither  known  in  I>[orth  Northumberland,  complete  the 
distinction.  There  are  three  Lowland  dialect*,  which  Mr.  E. 
distinguishes  as  South  Lowland  (pronouncing  he  how  almost  as 
English  hai/  hoic),  North  Lowland  (using  /for  initial  irA),  and  Mid 
Lowland  (doing  neither).  The  South  Lowland  is  undivided.  The 
Mid  Lowland  is  split  by  Dr.  Murray  into  four  forms,  Eastern 
(in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  tlie  hmguage  of  Scott),  Western  (in 
Lanark  and  North  Ayrshire,  the  langiuige  of  Bums),  Southern 
(in  South  Ayrshin*,  "VVigton,  and  Kirkcudbrightshire,  which  was 
Highland  up  to  tlie  sixteenth  centur}'),  and  Northern  (on  the 
Highland  Bonier,  and  still  encroaching  on  it).  The  first  three, 
according  to  Mr.  E.,  were  rather  slight  varieties  of  the  oldest  or 
Eastern  form,  but  the  last  diflered  from  the  throe  others  by  its 
North  Lowland  characters.  The  North  Lowhmd  had  also  three 
divisions.  Of  all  of  these  "Mr,  E.  gave  the  characteristics  from  his 
own  collections.  The  Orknevs  and  Shetlands  were  reserved  for  the 
se(?ond  ])ait  of  the  paper.  These  ])aper8  had  taken  up  much  more 
time  than  had  been  anticipated,  but  as  they  are  written  out  at  full, 
Mr.  E.  hope<l  to  connnence  Part  V.  of  his  Harly  English  PronunciO' 
tion  on  the  following  Monday,  1 9th  November. 


Friday,  Dec.  7,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezidmt,  in  the  Cliair. 

The  llev.  E.  !Maclure,  tuid  Mr.  A.  D.  G.  Burribell  wcr  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  i)aper  red  was  : 

**  On  the  origin  of  certain  technical  terms,  chiefly  in  Engineer- 
ing," by  AValter  11.  Ihowne,  M.A.     Part  1.  {see  beloic). 


Dec.  21,  1883— Sr.  D.  MAcnADO  y  Alvaeez,  W.  R.  Browne,     iii 

Friday,  Deo.  21,  1883. 

J.  A.  H.  MniRAY,  LL.D.,  Prezidmt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  papers  red  wer  : 

1)  **  Titin,  a  study  of  child-language,"  by  Sr.  D.  Machado  y 
Alvarez. 

This  paper  started  from  the  change  of  Joaquin  into  Titin  in 
the  language  of  the  writer's  yungest  sun.  In  the  first  few 
months  of  their  life  infants  apear  to  produce  only  gutturals. 
Then  follow  simpl,  detacht  monosyllabls,  such  as  pay  pe,  ma  ;  ^a,  &c. 
not  cuming  til  the  teeth  ar  formd.  Then  these  monosyllabls  ar 
repeated  by  joining  them  together.  Another  sun  of  the  writer  at 
the  age  of  twenty  months  spoke  the  following  words :  papa^  mama, 
tete  (=tio  Pepe),  tata  (=:bota),  eche,  omOj  ocha  (=  Concha),  /d, 
fo{=.  fior),  o«rt,  oncha  (=i  Concha),  pa,  md,  apa,  uchacha  (:=mu- 
chacha),  aba  (  =  agua).  The  other  child  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
months  was  able  to  pronounce  thirty  words. 

2)  *'  Engineeiing  terms,*'  by  Walter  R.  Browne,  M.A.     Part  II. 
The  words  here  discussed  have  been  invented  or  applied,  chiefly 

in  recent  times,  on  no  definite  principles  and  by  ignorant  men. 
They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  showing  language  in  the 
process  of  formation,  and  illustrating  the  instinctive  modes  by 
which  names  are  given  to  things.  Four  of  such  modes  may  be  traced  : 
(1)  the  appropriation  of  foreign  words  from  the  language  in  which 
the  art  has  already  been  described,  e.g.  words  referring  to  masonry 
arc  nearly  all  adaptations  from  Prench  ;  (2)  applying  personal 
nicknames  to  things,  e.g.  spinning- jenny ;  (3)  taking  words  from 
one  art  to  fill  a  gap  in  another,  e.g.  web  of  a  girder ;  (4)  taking  the 
name  of  some  familiar  object  having  a  likeness,  often  quaint  and 
fanciful,  to  the  thing  to  be  named,  e.g.  *'  Monkey,"  see  below.  A 
few  selected  specimens  may  be  given. 

ArriH  =  joint  or  dressed  edge  of  a  stone,  from  Pr.  areste,  now 
arete,  edge. 

Batteuy  derived  by  Skeat  from  Baton,  by  Wedgwood  from  bat, 
but  in  scutching  and  weaving  we  have  in  Fr.  battant,  from  which 
the  word  would  more  naturally  be  corrupted. 

Bick-iron  =  small  anvil,  Pr.  bigorne.  Does  the  English  mean 
beak-iron,  or  the  Pr.  come  from  bicornis  ? 

Bench-mark  =  m^ik  cut  by  surveyors  on  a  wall,  etc.,  to  serve  as 
a  datum.  Possibly  from  small  board  with  legs  driven  into  the 
ground,  to  rest  the  level  staff  upon. 

Bloom  =  hammered  lump  of  iron.  [Mr.  Sweet  said  that  hldma 
occurred  iu  O.E.  in  the  sense  of  a  lump  of  metal,  translating  L. 
maxsay  and  that  it  probably  was  connected  with  *  blow.'] 

Bogicy  lorry,  and  trollg,  all  w^ords  for  trucks  used  in  works. 
Trolly  is  also  written  roily  and  probably  comes  from  troll  or  roll. 
Bogie  perhaps  allied  with  buggy  and  this  with  bug.  Cp.  fly  for 
carriage. 
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Bosh  =  widest  part  of  blast  furnace,  from  bouche,  Fr.  moath. 
Also  tub  for  holding  water  in  forges,  probably  from  bonche  d'ean. 

Breast-summery  from  Belgian  Bret-sommier ;  hence  from  Bret » 
board,  and  sommier,  old  word  for  beast  of  burden. 

Chasing  of  metals.  Not  connected  with  caisse  and  chassis,  but 
taken  from  the  chasing-lathe  in  screw-cutting,  where  the  workman 
follows  with  the  point  of  his  tool  the  thread  already  marked  upon 
the  shaft  to  be  cut. 

Cockj  not  connected  with  Italian  cocca,  notch,  but  from  the 
shape  of  a  gun-cock.  Of  this  the  striking  part  is  still  called  the 
tail  and  the  thumb-piece  the  comb. 

Crane,  from  supposed  likeness  to  bird.  Cp.  spider,  another  kind 
of  crane ;  crab  and  capstan,  from  capra,  goat ;  ram,  as  in  batter- 
ing-ram, etc. 

Dog  (spike  used  on  railways),  from  form  of  head  which  resembles 
a  dog's. 

JFVog,  used  in  America  for  a  crossing-point  on  railways.  From 
likeness  to  the  diverging  hind  legs  of  a  frog;  similarly  frog  in 
horse's  hoof.     German  Frosch. 

Gobf  an  abandoned  hole  in  mining,  from  Keltic  gob  =  mouth. 

Gusset-plate^  in  girder- work,  from  gusset  in  needlework. 

Sade^  the  dip  of  a  seam,  from  Head,  as  in  the  phrase,  ''  The 
fox  headed  in  such  a  direction,"  hence  heading,  gallery  diiyen 
along  seam. 

Jacky  from  John,  used  in  O.E.  (1)  as  servant,  (2)  as  boy ;  from  (1) 
spit-jack,  screw-iack,  jack-plane,  jack-knife,  jack  on  a  key-board; 
from  (2)  jack-snipe,  jack  at  bowls,  jack-daw. 

Jenny  (spinning),  instance  of  a  nickname  applied  to  a  machine. 
Cp.  burglar's  "joramy,"  **  slubbing-billy,"  and  "  Billy-fairplay,'* 
machine  for  checking  amounts  of  coals. 

Mitre  =  angle  of  45°,  as  in  mitre-wheel,  mitre-square,  from  angle 
at  top  of  Bishop's  mitre.     Carpenter's  cap  still  called  a  mitre. 

Monkey,  falling  weight  in  pile-driving,  from  likeness,  when  being 
raised,  of  a  monkey  climbing  a  pole.    Fr.  singe,  Ger.  Bar. 

Nut,  perhaps  originally  a  nut-shaped  cap  screwed  on  to  the  end 
of  a  bolt  but  not  pierced  through. 

Sleeper,  said  to  =  slab,  but  also  used  for  frame  of  door.  Cp.  Fr. 
dormant,  for  the  bearer  of  a  floor. 

Soul  (the  wooden  core  round  which  a  mass  of  wool  is  wound). 
Fr.  ame,  Ger.  Sehlo.     Cp.  also  the  "  soul "  of  a  violin. 

Tilt-hammer,  said  to  be  hammer  which  is  tilted,  but  corruption 
from  tail-hammer,  because  lifted  by  lowering  the  hind  end,  Fr. 
marteau  ^  queue.     Ger.  Schwanzhammer. 


Janxtaey  18,  1884 — J.  A.  H.  Mubbat,  LL.D.  v 

Friday,  Jan.  18,  1884. 

Annual  Dictionabt  Evening. 

J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Preztdent,  in  the  Chair. 

Throe  copies  of  Part  I.  of  the  Society's  new  English  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  were  laid  on  the  table.  The  Society  began 
collecting  materials  for  the  Dictionary  in  1858,  and  the  first  fruit 
of  many  years  of  labour  now  appears.  More  sub-editors  are  wanted 
to  help  in  arranging  the  collections  of  material  and  to  work  out 
the  logical  history  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  to  be  treated, 
which  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  dictionary-work.  Dr.  Murray 
read  part  of  his  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary,  explaining  its  scope, 
method,  and  arrangement,  its  limits  as  to  classes  of  words,  and  as  t<> 
time,  the  stricter  scientific  method  which  he  had  introduced  into 
the  exhibition  of  the  Etymology,  his  account  of  the  relations  of 
Middle  English  to  Anglo-French,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Old 
French  dialects  of  the  continent.  He  replied  to  questions,  and 
gave  explanations  on  numerous  points  raised  by  members  present. 
He  then  took  from  the  current  sheets  of  Part  II.  the  following: 
words,  upon  which  the  Dictionary  would  give  new  light.  (1) 
**  Archipelago  "  (from  Italian,  first  found  in  1268,  a  purely  Itel. 
formation  on  arci-f  chief,  arch-,  and  pelagOy  which  survived  in  the' 
Romance  languages,  as  a  deep  pool,  fish-pond,  deep  hole  in  a  river, 
lagoon,  gulf,  abyss ;  the  immense  difference  in  size  between  any  of 
these  and  the  JEgean  Sea  or  Hgeopelago  was  expressed  by  calling 
it  the  arci'pelago) ;  (2)  "  arbour  "  (Mr.  "Wedgwood  w«w  right  in 
deriving  it  from  French  her  here ,  Latin  herhariumf  a  garden  of 
herbs ;  its  meaning  passed  into  a  garden  of  trees,  trees  trained  on 
espaliers,  a  bower  covered  with  leafage:  Mr.  Wedgwood  holds 
that  the  Italian  ^*  arhorata,  an  arbor  or  bowre  of  trees,"  was  mixed 
up  with  erhere);  (3)  "archil"  or  ** orchil"  (used  for  dying,  Ital. 
oricelloj  erroneously  derived  by  Littre  from  the  name  of  its 
discoverer;  the  converse  was  the  fact);  (4)  "appal"  (history 
difficult :  there  was  also  a  verb  appaU ;  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  Fr.  appalir  are  not  clear) ;  (5)  "  impostume  "  (French 
apostume^  properly  aposUmey Greek  awoW^/ia abscess) ;  (6)  "appose," 
"  pose,*'  "  posal "  (resulting  in  pmzle);  (7)  "apple"  (is  its  special 
sense  or  tlie  general  one  of  "  fruit "  the  primary  one  ?) ;  (8^ 
"apply"  with  its  fifteen  or  more  senses;  (9)  "appoint;"  (10) 
"apparent"  (a,  conspicuous;  i,  unreal:  the  heir-apparent  is  the 
manifest  or  certain  heir,  who  must  inherit  if  he  lives,  while  the- 
heir-presumptive  is  only  heir  till  the  heir -apparent  appears) ; 
(11)  "  apothecary  "  (at  first  a  store-keeper,  then  a  dealer  in  stored 
goods,  preserves,  pickles,  spices,  drugs);  (12)  "apology"  (a,  a 
defence ;  i,  an  offer  of  an  excuse ;  Cy  an  expression  of  regret  with 
no  defence  at  all) ;  (13)  "  animal  spirits  "  (in  1543  their  seat  was 
in  the  brain,  and  they  worked  by  sinews,  they  were  the  nerves, 
then  nervo,  courage,  merriment);  (14)  "city  Arab"  {^*  Arah  of 
the  city,"  a  figurative  phrase  of  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  his  Pleaf 
1848);    (15)   "aquarium"  (invented  by  Gosse  in  1854);   (16) 

No.  30. 
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**  ape  "  (who  could  explain  the  phraM  *^  to  lead  apes  in  hell ''  nsed 
of  old  maids  ?)  ;  (17)  '*  antler"  (properly,  the  lowest  prong  of  a 
deer's  horn  ;  erroneously  the  horn  itself,  in  this  sense  found  first  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1820) ;  (18)  "  apostrophe  "  (which  was  Latin 
apoitrophui  till  the  last  century,  and  ought  to  he  apoHr^k^  but  is 
ignorantly  confused  with  airoorpo<p^f  a  figure  of  rhetoric) ;  (19) 
**  antipodes,"  which  should  be  pronounced  "  antipods,"  and  actually 
has  singular  antipod,  -pode,  in  good  use;  (20)  "affray,"  "afraid" 
n&i,  Henry  Nicol  gave  the  true  etymology  of  these  (Old  French  99fre%) 
from  German  frkd  peace,  as  against  the  erroneous  derivation  from 
frigiduiy  froid^  cold ;  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  French  Godfny  is 
a  cognate  word — GottfrM,  Mod.  French  Qodefnn),  Time  was  the 
thing  most  needed  to  complete  the  Dictionary.  Part  I.  was  but  a 
twenty-fourth  of  the  whole  book,  and  its  preparation  had  taken 
eighteen  months.  Now  the  work  would  go  somewhat  fiister,  but 
more  sub-editors  were  urgently  needed  to  get  the  material  into 
shape  for  the  editor's  final  use. 

Mr.  Fumivall  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  appearance  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Dictionary.  The  Society  alone  had  rendered  the 
existence  of  the  Dictionary  possible.  He  looked  back  twenty-four 
years  to  the  little  room  in  Somerset  House  where  the  Dictionary 
Committee  was  first  appointed,  and  thought  of  the  dead  friends  who 
were  with  him  then — Herbert  Coleridge,  Us  fellow-editor  (afterwards 
sole  editor),  Thomas  Watts,  Prof.  Key,  and  others ;  Mr.  Wedgwood 
was,  he  thought,  the  only  survivor  besides  himself.  He  thanked 
Dr.  Murray  for  bringing  the  Dictionary  to  a  head  in  a  way  that  he 
(Mr.  Fumivall)  had  failed  to  accomplish ;  and  he  asked  the  oldest 
member  present,  Mr.  Danby  P.  Fry,  to  second  the  vote  of  thanks 
which  he  proposed  the  Society  should  return  to  the  President  for 
the  admirable  work  he  had  done.  This  Mr.  Fry  did,  and,  the  vote 
having  been  carried  with  applause.  Dr.  Murray  acknowledged  it.  He 
said  that  in  looking  through  the  letters  of  Herbert  Coleridge,  and 
realizing  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  he  had  often  sighed  to  think 
that  he  and  others  were  not  spared  to  see  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 
He  might  however  say  that  it  was  better  for  the  Dictionary  that  it 
was  not  done  then.  (Hear,  hear.)  English  and  Old  French  Philo- 
logy had  been  positively  made  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  if 
the  Dictionary  had  been  done  then,  it  was  certain  that  they  would 
all  by  this  time  have  been  ashamed  of  it,  and  agitating  to  do  it  over 
again.  Would  their  actual  work  be  equally  obsolete  in  twenty  years  ? 
He  thought  not.  We  were  far  from  knowing  everything  yet  of 
the  history  of  English  words,  but  what  we  knew  was  real  knowledge y 
and  we  knew  at  least  enough  to  know  where  we  were  ignorant,  so 
as  not  to  venture  upon  crude  and  unscientific  guesswork.  There 
was  a  period  in  the  history  of  every  science  during  which  permanent 
progress  was  made,  and  results  acquired  never  to  be  surrendered, 
for  they  were  of  the  nature  of  actual  discovery  of  fact.  This  stage 
English  Philology  had  now  passed  through,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  was  it  possible  to  bring  its  results  to  bear  upon  English 
lexicography,  in  the  form  presented  to  the  Society  this  evening. 
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Friday,  Feb.  1,  1884. 

J.  A.  H.  MiJfiRAY,  LL.D.,  Prezident,  in  the  Chair. 
Pr.  W.  Brackebusch  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  red  was :  "On  difficult  and  corupt  words  in  the 
Epinal  glossary/*  by  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 

39  auriculum  :  drosy  *dirt,  ear-wax.'  The  Latin  word  not 
recorded  in  this  sense.  45  auriola  :  atigu,  *  pig-stye.'  hara=. 
pigstye  [suggested  by  Prof.  Skeat].  70  arbatae  :  sihaed.  The  E. 
word  aparently  means  *  siftings ' ;  cp.  428.  116  anaie  :  oladersticca. 
The  E.  word  seems  to  mean  'rattle.'  122  hothonicula  :  stappa, 
Bead  stoppa,  *  vessel,  cup.'  143  bucina  :  begir.  Bead  bacina : 
begir,  'berries' ;  aparently  cognate  with  Latin  baca,  597  lacunar: 
flodae.  Head  lacuna^  *  channel,  drain.'  605  lectidiclatum  (=  lac 
tudiclum,  Wr.  Gl.  (Wiilcker)  280.  28)  :  githuomae  Jleti=*hea,ton 
cream.'  653  mordaciua  :  clo/ae=z*  clasp,  brooch.'  Cp.  M.H.G.  klobo. 
144  per  seudoterum  (=pseudothyrum)  :  ludgaet,  Hense  our  *Lnd- 
gate.'  ludgat  was  perhaps  originuly  a  wicker  gate  :  lud  =  *  shoot, 
twig'  (?).  837  perstromata  {^-peristr.),  ornamenta  :  stef ad  brun. 
The  E.  words  aparently  mean  '  striped  (brown)  cloth.'  841  quad- 
ripertitum  :  cocunung.     The  E.  word  possibly  stands  for  {a)ceocungy 

*  choking  up,  rumination,'  the  Lat.  word  referring  to  the  four-fold 
division  of  the  ruminating  stomac ;  but  the  later  glosses  quadriper^ 
titum  :  cocormete  and  condito  :  gecocanade  point  to  the   sense  of 

*  cookery,  seasoning.'  925  sualdam  :  durhere.  Read  valvam.  950 
sandix  ;  uueard.  Read  uuddy  *woad,'  with  the  later  glossaries. 
968  sefion  :  cearruccae.  Probably  sum  plant-name  =:  selinon  or 
senecio.  Cp.  Ep.  23^  35  seon  :  germen  inutiUy  etc.  This  would 
give  the  meaning  *  twig  '  or  *  slip.'  969  simis  :  uuellyrgae,  Cp. 
Ep.  25^  15  sinum  :  vas  quo  buterum  cojificitur.     993  tortum  :  coecil= 

*  litl  cake.'  Cp.  Germ,  kuchen,  1067  umbrellas  (:=  umbrellas) : 
»talu  to  fuglum^^*  shady  places  for  birds.'  1075  verberatrum: 
Jleti=.^  cream.' 

There  ar,  besides,  a  large  number  of  obscure  words  which  ar 
at  onse  cleared  up  by  a  comparison  with  the  other  MSS.,  such  as 
479  aedilra  for  unaedilra,  437  smitor  for  smtton,  444  ^oot 
for  tvoo]f. 

Sumtimes  there  is  no  real  conection  between  the  Latin  and  E. 
wonls  in  a  gloss,  as  in  645  manticum :  handful  beouuaes  (handful  of 
com).     The  two  successive  glosses,  Ep.  15^  17,  8 — 

mamia  :  manipula, 
mantica  :  bis  acuta, 

make  it  probabl  that  the  E.  words  wer  originaly  added  to  manipula^ 
perhaps  below  the  lino,  and  wer  then  transfcrd  to  manticay  which 
according  to  Ducange  is  a  'vestis  species.'  The  glos  914  sullus 
(  =  suillus,  'lit!  pig'):  otor  is  probably  due  to  a  similar  shifting, 
or  transposition  of  two  E.  names  of  animals. 
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Trldtj,  Fob.  U,  1B81. 

7.  A.  H.  UuiuT,  LL.D.,  iVmJmf,  in  the  Ohair. 

tit.  7.  B.  Mocatto,  Bov.  B.  LoTett,  Mr.  B.  Laiahlsy,  jnnr.,  a^ 
Hi.  3.  a.  K.  Bibbald  wer  elected  Memben  at  the  Society. 

tSr.  F.  T.  Elwortht  read  a  paper  on  tnrther  tuinoted  S*^- 
matioal  poouliarities  in  the  Dialect  of  Bomenet  and  Dertm.  Kb 
bo|^  by  «uying  that  in  the  nine  or  ten  yeua  onoe  he  flnt  iBlio- 
duood  the  subject  to  this  Sooioty,  he  had  diaoorend  noC ' 
ourroot  or  unsay,  but  muoh  that  had  been  overlooked. 
impoMiblo  for  any  one  observer  to  exhaust  oven  hia  own  m 
ilintriot,  and  that  when  the  presont  English  Dialect  Soou^  HwU 
Imvo  comptotod  its  work  to  ita  own  satisfaction,  it  will  bs  s  good 
time  to  start  a  now  society  for  the  porpoee  of  gatharing  op  tiJw 
frurmonts  that  romain. 

The  stress  or  oontnotion  of  ihe  poeaesaive  pronoun  JUt  in  tts 
ahaonoo  of  all  context  marks  the  person  referred  to.  It  iiiiihiiitil 
to  a  more  sibilant,  its  eSoot  is  lesective — hr4»i-t  imd  wmdl  iapfy 
bn<ak  tho  speaker's  own  head,  while  intik  Ami  Am^  maid'  eonnpf 
the  onlinaty  * 


StKAM  also  distinguishes  the  twt  meanii^  of  ba.  Unlike  lit— ly 
Knglish  tho  stnes  is  plaoed  oa  the  adjective  not  ea  Ab  mtiwn, 
tA  f««4- — fi  i*d-  convoying  the  sense  of  excess ;  bat  it  i>  ^^SmMj 
MxcntxyA  in  it«  other  meaning  of  also  or  likewise — i«I  Itr  tyti  Iv  . 
Attot*  on  or  contnction  of  demonatiativea,  maik  wida  dimiMW 
in  notUK — '  mt  i*  rMg  ■••miJE  '  means  '  for  a  wwk  cr  man  tt 
oomo,'  but  'fA«f-Hs  Nwit'  would  mean  'ttw  caimA  wvak  ^i^^ 
on  Aatunlay  n«xt.  Otbor  instances  of  atreea  ob  pwBMa  A^^^ 
nieaninfcK  were  frivol. 

The  mnjun«ti<m  m  was  nmch  dwelt  npon  and  ita  an  wataHU 
frith  that  in  litcnur  Koftlish.  A*  is  sever  naed  ■■  a  nbttvik 
TiMttfli  i*  proanunocd  IMj'ar  «f,  while  tn^A  ia  alw^i  Inm. 

Adjectiv-m  often  dnplimte  the  oompaFstive  a&d  safiilsiin  h- 
flMMions— <  tim  mttt  hMmfiMMti-t  flset ; '  <  O*  nsrf  mIMM  ail 
fiikv.  ^ifmvUjf  (eft^ccially)  *pW«  ikadL*  Dqfieate  tf  tti 
irmpiUr  «djo<1)\T«  is  the  or^naiy  fom,  Jtthat,  mnisirt^  aairiiri 
(th«  lsU«r  wh<^  nM>d  alone). 

Thcro  aiv  m«  fixed  raxtditiona  under  whieh  the  ■^tsf  <  r>  r  ^r.^ 
or  drop*  it«  nrnMnant,  quite  indt^Mudraitlycf  Bei|^biiBt.i:>;  itw-i*. 
In  four  out  of  MX  ihe  oonoonaat  it>  lost,  sod  alirayi  wktn  ar  ■ 
n1  \ht:  tmA  of  a  cIruw. 

Of  fcenorallr  fnllnws  And,  as  '  wbwf  iff  m  immC     R  I 
ft,  tjmni  T«kp  «f  after  titcna,  <  ITiUf  hm  ter|Ea  a^  f   *T  u 

Til  if  trwjnfmily  *wnittwl  hrfnw  thp  infinilivB,  p 
tlir  infiniti\v  o(  puTTMse,  whirh  lattor  always  n 
ynmo.b.  *  Mm*l.fr  '<  gtrain  immtr  fmrfmm  ear  9a 
fwr  flu.'     '  7'iJ'ti  ffn  fw  Ai  i^'  tji.  intraid  to  do  '^ 


Febexiaey  15,  1884— Mr.  F.  T.  Elwoethy.  ix 

To  takes  the  place  of  at,  in,  and  sometimes  on,  *  Ser  lived  to 
Taunton  to  service;^   ^ l^ll  do  it  to  once;^  *  Car-n  to  your  hack,   i.e. 

*  upon  your  back.' 

To  is  often  redundant,  *  tchereU  the  gvnlet  to?^  To  with  the 
gerundive  has  the  force  of  doing  or  for  the  purpose  of- — *  took  the 
grass  to  cutting.^ 

Before  cardinal  numbers  the  dialect  retains  the  article,  but  only 
now,  when  about  or  more  than  renders  the  number  indefinite— 

*  there  was  about  of  a  dree  or  four  and  twenty  :^  *  more  than  &  forty  ^ 
(comp.  Luke  ix.  28).  The  same  form  occurs  with  nouns  of  time, 
'about  of  a  Friday  j^  'about  of  a  dinner-time,*  'about  of  a  one  o*  clock.' 

At  does  not  occur,  except  the  phrase  at  all,  which  is  probably 
a  modernism. 

Upon  and  o«,  as  prepositions,  are  unknown,  except  in  the  occa- 
sional form  of  ^pon:  'put  the  money  down  tap  the  table;'  'tap  the 
wall.*    Sec  Xatlian  Hogj^'s  *  Gooda  Vriday'  and  *Bouttha  Balune.' 

*  Top '  is  all  tliat  is  left  of  *  upon  the  top  of' 

The  subsidiary  verbs  let  and  help  not  having  in  the  dialect  any 
past  inflection,  instead  of  the  infinitive  of  the  principal  verb,  the 
past  participle  is  used  to  form  a  past  construction.  '/  let  her 
had*ny*  ' Iet*n  zeed  the  house,'  'help  her  do'd  it,*  'help  mounted-n' 
This  shows  liow  grammar  is  formed  from  speech,  and  not  speech 
from  grammar. 

The  tendency  of  the  dialect  to  retain  a  vowel  before  another  (as 
in  tlie  invariable  use  of  a,  not  an),  but  also  to  drop  one  of  two 
neighbouring  vowels  even  more  than  in  lit.  Eng.,  e.g.  g*out,  g*up, 
g*in,  etc.,  with  many  other  illustrations,  was  dwelt  upon. 

A  list  of  words  ending  in  y,  which  drop  the  termination,  was 
given,  with  examples  of  each. 

Dr.  Murray  then  made  sum  remarks  on  the  etymology  of  arrant, 
which  he  said  was  a  mere  variant  of  errant  in  knight-errant,  ex- 
tended first  to  thief;  thief  arrant  or  arrant  thief  being  uzed  in  the 
sense  of  "  notorious  thief,"  and  then  to  traitor,  rebel,  etc.  After 
1575  it  was  widely  uzed  as  a  term  of  abuse. 
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Friday,  March  7,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  Mttbeat,  LL.D.y  President ^  in  tlie  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  Maclube  upon  "  Personal  and 
Place  Names." 

The  reader  maintained,  with  Pick,  that  the  ancient  normal  form 
of  personal  name  in  use  amoog  all  Aryan  peoples,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Latin,  was  that  of  a  compound  of  two  stems,  joined 
together  according  to  the  rules  of  composition.  He  illustrated  this 
by  instances  taken  from  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Celtic,  Slavonic, 
Old  High  German,  and  Anglo-Saxon.  This  .compound  name  was 
shortened  in  familiar  use  by  dropping  one  of  the  stems.  Thus, 
alongside  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  Wulfred,  Beomfrith,  Folcwine, 
we  have  Wulf ,  Beom,  and  Folk.  These  contracted  names  received 
usually  a  further  development  by  the  applications  of  different 
suffixes.  The  following  Anglo-Saxon  instances  are  to  be  regarded 
as  such  developed  forms : — Ead-a  [Ead-gar],  Bad-a,  Beed-a,  Bed-a 
'Beado-wulf],  Bot-a  [Botwine],  Ecg-a  [Ecg-laf],  Drem-ka 
'Dream-wulf],  Bryn-ca  [Brynhelm  =  Beom- helm",  Beodu-ca 
]Beado-wulf  ],  Cudd-i  [Cuth-berht],  Tyd-i  [TidwineJ  etc.  Such 
contracted  forms  explain  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  patronymics 
in  -ing  [ingasl — e.g.  Ald-ingas  \cf,  Aldred  and  Alda],  ^If-ingas 
[cf,  ^IfweardJ,  Bead-ingas  [cf,  Beado-heard],  Billingas  \_cf,  Bill- 
noth],  Beorht-ingas  [cf.  Beorht-red],  etc.,  etc.  The  reader  con- 
sidered that  a  large  number  of  the  place-names  involving  seeming 
patronymics  in  -ing  were  to  be  otherwise  explained.  Thus,  just 
as  the  Norse  Hrafngil-ingr,  Northlend-ingr,  Northmannd-ingr, 
Orkney-ingar,  Yik-ingr,  represented  respectively  the  man  [or  men] 
from  Hrafngil,  Northland,  Normandy,  Orkneys,  or  the  fiords,  so 
such  forms  as  JEceringas,  JEscingas,  Bircingas,  Buccingas,  Fear- 
ningas,  Thomingas,  Steaningas,  "Wealdingas,  denoted  the  men 
from  the  cultivated  lands  [JScyr],  the  Ashes,  the  Birches,  the 
Beeches,  the  Ferns,  the  Thorny  districts,  the  Stony  districts,  or 
the  uncultivated  wastes  respectively.  Such  place-names  as  Dar- 
tington  above  the  Dart,  Torrington  on  the  Torridge,  Leamington 
on  the  Leam,  Ermington  in  the  valley  of  the  Erme,  Tavistock 
(anciently  Tafingstock)  on  the  Tavy,  showed  that  the  tribes  settled 
in  these  regions  took  their  names  from  the  rivers,  and  not  from 
certain  ancestors.  The  reader  illustrated  the  normal  process  of 
**  consonantal  decay "  by  the  ancient  and  modem  forms  of  such 
place-names  as  involve  old  personal  appellations.  As  instances  of 
the  disguises  which  ancient  Celtic  personal  names  have  assumed  in 
certain  surnames  the  reader  adduced  the  following : — ( 1 )  Instances 
of  the  survival  in  existing  surnames  of  the  final  consonant  of  Mac — 
the  Manx  names  Kneale,  Collister,  Clucas,  Costain,  Caskill,  con- 
taining respectively  the  well-known  personal  names  Nial,  Allister, 
Lucas,  Eystein,  Askill  (=Osketel);    the    Scottish  name   Kinlay 
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(repFesenting  MacFinnlaogh) ;  and  the  Irish  Qainness  (representing 

HacAongusa).      Cf,  Price,   Bevan,  Bethel,   originally  Map-Bhys 

Hap  Evan,  Map  ludgual.    (2)  Disguises  through  the  influence  of 

Mac  upon  names  compounded  of  Giolla=:  Servant,  MacLeish  and  ! 

McAleese  =  Mac    Giolla   losa    (losa  =  Jesus),    Id^Glean  =  Mac  ^  \ 

(xiolla-Ean  (Ean=John).     As  instances  of  names  compounded  of  \ 

words    similar   to  Giolla    the    following   were    adduced:    Maol  { 

(=  tonsured;    servant)  in  Malone,  MuUoy,  Mulready,  Gwas  {ef. 

Vassal)  in  Gwas  Meir  (servant  of  Mary),  and  Ghras  Patric  =  Goa* 

patric,  cf.  Scandinavian  Sveinn  Petr  =  swain  of  St.  Peter. 


* 


Friday,  March  21,  1884. 

J.  A.  H.  MxiBRAT,  LL.D.,  Prezid&nt,  in  the  Chair.  j 

Mr.  H.  Wells,  of  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  1 

Society.  .  * 

The  paper  red  was  on  "The  Norwegian  Dialects,"  by  Hbnbt  I 

Sweet,  M.A.,  and  was  an  acount  of  a  jumey  made  last  summer  in  I 

Norway,  together  with  Prof.  J.  Storm,  of  Christiania,  who  receivd  * 

a  stipend  from  the    Norwegian  guvemment  to  enable  him  to  ^ 

investigate  on  the  spot  the  dialects  of  the  West  of  Norway. 

Prof.  Storm  workt  mainly  by  means  of  a  carefuly  prepared  list 
of  words  exemplifying  the  Afferent  sounds  and  forms,  in  the  landa- 
maal  or  standard  Norwegian  of  Ivar  Aasen.  Befor  starting  on  the 
main  expedition,  two  camps  wer  visited,  where  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  wer  examind  showd  great  interest  in  the  inyestigation :  one 
of  them  said  he  would  like  to  go  on  at  it  all  day.  The  districts 
traversed  wer  Western  Thelemarken,  Hardanger,  Voss,  and  Sogn 
(these  three  on  the  west  coast),  and  Yalders.    At  Hamar,  on  lake 

Miosen,  speakers  of  the  dialects  of  Guldbrandsdal,  Osterdal|  Solor 
and  other  eastern  dialects  wer  also  examind. 

Literary  East  Norwegian  bears  much  the  same  relation  to 
Danish  as  Edinburgh  Scotch  does  to  Southern  English,  and  may  be 
rufiy  described  as  Danish  spoken  with  a  Swedish  accent,  and  with 
a  vocabulary  full  of  dialectal  words.  West  Norwegian  differs  from 
East  mainly  in  prezerving  the  old  diphthongs  in  such  words  as 
9tein  '  stone '  (E.  N.  sten),  droum  *  dream '  (E.  N.  dri^),  etc.  The 
peculiar  inverted  or  *  thick '  /  (almost  r)  of  the  Eastern  dialects  is 
quite  unknown  in  the  West.  In  Telemarken  the  long  vowels  in 
s6l  *  sun,'  maane  '  moon,'  hus  '  house,'  hav  the  ordinary  European 
sounds  in  Germ,  sohrif  Engl,  law  and  Germ,  thun  respectivlyy 
insted  of  the  peculiar  intermediate  ones  which  East  Norwegian  has 
in  common  with  Swedish. 
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The  change  from  Tclcmarkcn  to  Hardanger  and  the  west  coast 
genoraly  is  very  striking,  in  climate,  the  apcaranco  of  the  pcple, 
and  in  their  language,  which,  in  acordanco  witli  their  temperament, 
is  lively  and  quick.  The  main  characteristic  of  tlio  dialects  of  the 
west  coast  is  the  numher  of  diphthongs  they  develop  out  of  the  old 
long  vowels.  Thus  sol  becums  soul,  nearly. as  in  E.  soul,  maane 
becums  tnaune  with  Germ,  au,  as  in  the  prezcnt  Icelandic.  Many 
of  the  diphthongs  of  these  litl-explord  dialects  offerd  great  difficul- 
ties in  their  analysis.  //  becums  dl,  as  in  Icelandic,  kalla  *  call ' 
becuming  kadla,  which  in  Tolemarken  is  further  changed  to  kadda. 

Mr.  Sweet  gave  an  acount  of  the  tnaalstrav,  or  movement  for  re* 
placing  the  prozent  Duno-Norwogian  by  one  of  the  nativ  dialcctSy  or 
rather,  by  u  mixture  of  several  of  them,  and  exprest  his  agreement 
with  those  reformers  who  would  simply  write  the  prczent  educated 
speech  as  it  is  spoken,  alowing  the  dialects  to  influence  it  freely,  as 
they  ar  actually  doing.  The  maahtrav  has  been  partly  degraded 
into  an  instrument  of  political  agitation  (of  which  Mr.  Sweet  gave 
several  curious  instances  from  his  own  expciicnce)  by  the  Norwe- 
gian radicals,  and  the  propagation  of  tlie  artificial  landsmaal  has 
had  a  bad  influence  on  scientific  dialectology,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  movement  has  had  the  good  efect  of  teaching  the 
peazants  to  take  a  pride  in  their  dialects,  and  to  sympathize  with 
their  investigation. 

Norway  may  be  calld  the  ideal  country  for  dialect  study.  Its 
dialects  ar  sharply  markt  olf ,  and  yet  there  is  perfect  unity ;  and 
they  ar  perfectly  accessibl  to  obsen'ation.  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  he 
coud  bear  tlio  fullest  testimony  to  the  thuro  accuracy  and  reliability 
of  Prof.  Storm's  obser^'ations,  ha^'ing  had  every  opportunity  of 
putting  thc^m  to  the  fullest  test. 

In  concluzion,  Mr.  Sweet  said  that  English  dialectology  had 
much  to  1cm  from  Norway,  far  mor,  unfortunately,  than  we 
seemd  to  hav  much  chance  of  carrying  out.  The  fact  that  wo  haT 
a  Dialect  Society  of  sum  years'  standing  is  apt  to  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  our  dialects  ar  perishing  fast,  and  ar  being  only  partialy 
recorded  in  a  mostly  unfonetic  and  therefor  nearly  useless  form — in 
spite  of  the  realy  good  work  that  has  been  done  by  individuals, 
Dialectology  can  never  bo  carried  on  satisfactorily  without  an 
organized  system  of  training  in  fon(?tics  and  the  science  of  practical 
lingui»stics,  which  would  also  giv  the  much-needed  foundation  for 
the  practical  study  of  forein  languages. 

Dr.  Murray  and  other  speakers  fully  concurd  with  Mr.  Sweet  in 
regretting  that  the  Dialect  Society  did  not  do  mor  to  oncurage 
fonetics  in  concction  with  dialectology. 


April  4,   1881 — ^Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  xiii 

Friday,  April  4,  1884. 
J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  Prezidenty  in  tho  Chair. 

Mr.  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  P.R.S.,  read  a  paper  "On  the  Insular 
Scotch  Lowland  Dialect,  and  the  Border  Mid-Northem  Dialect 
of  tho  Isle  of  Man."  The  Orkney  and  Shetland  groups,  so  far 
as  their  present  speech  was  concerned,  shewed  Lowland  Scotch 
spoken  hy  iN^orsemen.  The  two  groups  of  islands  had  in  common 
a  peculiar  treatment  of  th,  which  generally  became  ^,  as  in  aftcart 
athwart,  ert  earth,  le7it^  length,  foom  thumb,  etc.,  or  d  as  de  dee 
the  thee,  dem  them,  der  their,  dan  than,  di's  this,  etc.,  but  was 
occasionally  preserved.  In  Orkney  distinctively  ch  initial  was 
preserved,  in  Shetland  it  became  sh.  In  0.  tho  pronoun  "  it " 
became  hid,  in  S.  it  remained  it  generally.  In  0.  ags.  open  A 
short  generally  became  ee  as  teel,  neem^  sheem  for  tale,  name,  shame, 
but  occasijnally  became  short  a  closed,  as  wad,  earn,  quacky  for 
wade,  same,  quake.  In  8.  however  they  say  leniy  nem,  tern  for 
lame,  name,  tame.  Mr,  Ellis  developed  the  full  characters  of  eacli 
dialect,  and  read  specimens,  which  for  S.  had  been  written  for  him 
by  Mr.  A.  Laurenson,  and  read  by  Miss  Malcolmson,  both  natives. 
Of  Fair  Isle  speech  he  had  as  yet  only  learned  that  it  was  slightly 
different  from  that  of  the  mainland,  and  of  Foula  he  had  learned 
nothing. 

Tho  Dialect  of  tlie  Isle  of  Man  presents  some  analogies  to  tho 
O.  and  S.  dialects.  In  tho  north  of  the  island  Mr.  Ellis  found 
tinff  for  thing,  tree  for  three,  timhle  for  thimble,  with  very  dental  t. 
In  the  south  of  M.  on  the  contrary,  sthreit  (sthrE'i^)  is  used  for 
straight.  The  north  and  south  are  diiferent  in  physical  and 
anthropological  characters.  Both  regions  however  use  the  Midland 
deep  (wi)  as  in  (wip),  and  thus  clearly  belong  to  tho  Midland 
Division.  Mr.  Ellis  was  indebted  to  the  careful  work  of  Mr.  Hallam 
for  a  "dialect  test  "  from  the  south  and  another  from  the  north  of 
M.,  palacotyped  from  the  dictation  of  natives.  The  only  other 
islands  w^hcrc  English  is  spoken,  are  Wight  and  the  Scilly  Isles. 
Wight  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  Hampshire  and  has  the  same 
dialect.  As  far  as  !Mr.  Ellis  has  been  able  to  learn,  tho  small 
population  of  the  Scilly  Isle  speak  "pure''  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
"  book"  English.  The  Channel  Islands  are  Norman  French  still, 
and  do  not  come  into  consideration. 

This  completes  Mr.  Ellis's  survey  of  English  dialects  in  separate 
papers.  Since  19  November  1883  he  has  been  engaged  on  the 
pn^liniinary  work  necessary  for  his  account  of  each  district  with 
the  illustrations  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  several  hundred 
informants.  The  work  proceeds  slowly  but  steadily,  and  he  hopes 
in  about  a  year  to  report  very  considerable  progress. 
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Friday,  April  18,  1884. 

A    J.   Kr.f.r^,   F.lt.S.,    Viee- Pretidmt,  in  tlio  Chair. 

Th^  i^F/rrr-rAify  <:fiiNfl  fhfit.  ihv  (Umnnl  hw\  miulc  n  grant  of  £5 
f'l  .Vfr.  Th/irrifm  Mfilhirri,  in  n-r-.nKiiit.iori  of  iho  lielp  ho  hud  givn  to 
Mr.  KIliM  in  invr-NM^iitinf;  Mm  KngliHli  diiilects. 

TliK  |iM|M'rR  mil  w*T  liy  I'riiir.o  L.-L.  lionuparto: — 

I)  ftiilifin  riml  niiilic  Pn/.rHHiv  SufHxos  companxl. 
*i)  Alliiiniiin  in 'rrrni  ilMMninto. 

Until  nf  thr/o  |hi|m>ih  iir  printod  in  tho  S^H'iotvV  7i 


Fridny,  Kaj  8.  18S«. 

J.  A.  H.  Ml  KR\\«  l.li.P.,  r^ytJtMfh',  :t.  ihi  Cbidr. 

'Vho  p!HHM\  \vhi**h»  i«  J  he  A^i^•T.«^   :i:   '.he   j.f»iiifir.  ipw  tkl  l*r 
Mr.  U.  Swoot  rt«d  Or.  K.  M^-ri-is.  »-^#  •  Oi.  >inr.  P/iitiv^  it  ICnliitiaL 

; \ \ w * : '. "av. /v.  M  ».-. £ ". •. s>.  Ju'T. •■  '*. it; f iTis  T*rf > :  S k f : j j :  r. at.  fc m:  n Irar-  of  "thi 

nV. *:: ■. V  i V. •. > : .'i  ".-  X  jc'.v^ '.  ■  .".J.  J .::.'■' iT.  uW.  ii rsm Ti 1 1 T^ f *ri f ii .  Tn i  irritm-  ««♦- 
1  ,''s: s  •■,**■:.'  "•  ; • :  iV. .''  S k :  u i  >  ( 't^ ti> u » < c i ?>  .  rt\ i:  ln^  T*awr •  pnnRiKtFd 
;>.■.•?.'<  .i:  *!.'':.: ''.!.>  .:•:  t  » ?-.>>  *!ini.ft«.  if  Uk  Kfiiri-  fn1klflp^  o:  Tnflifef^ 
; •:. '. .;'.•.    *  •<    'f *r/ . :    S k  r.n : .      ".  i    :  i » •    i  h**  n<s.i  .-n    S'-*  vf -Tit    RTinulcrTs  AXTITNC 

$j.-.)*f  si.n    'i:  :ti!    m'Ij.'v.ml    i!t-.7<7*i4rifii:>  wan  Un  Ki;tTi:    innfma^v^ 


..    •.    f.    "X; .  i.i;   t     »....T..    7 ''-/p #//-»».    11   thi'OhHi;. 
■•*;-.:.    •^:.'':.    ^T-.-i-i.  ■    >•    "i.    1:tv..-t-  Klh^ '  i     '.  .  Tl^w^vpthc. 

iJj,:    li«.i."«r! 


._../•■-.. 


May  16,  1884 — Annitessaby  Meettstg.  xv 

He  then  red  extracts  from  Reports  by  W.  R.  Morfill  on  the 
Slavonic  Languages ;  by  Paul  Hunfalvy  and  A.  J.  Patterson  on 
Hungarian  sinse  1873;  by  E.  Granville  Browne  on  the  Turkish 
Language ;  and  by  R.  IST.  Cust  on  the  Hamitic  Languages  of  North 
Africa. 

Mr.  H.  Sweet  then  red  hiz  Report  on  the  "  Practical  Study  of 
Language,"  in  which  he  gave  a  skech  of  the  history  of  the 
moovmcnt  for  reform  on  the  basis  of  fonetics  and  psychology,  giving 
an  acount  of  hiz  own  practical  experiense,  and  criticizing  the 
vews  of  Storm  and  various  German  writers,  with  whom  he  oxprest 
his  agreement  on  the  hole,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  sumthing 
would  soon  be  dun  in  England  to  carry  out  the  reform. 

The  Prezident  then  continued  his  Adress,  and  gave  an  acount  of 
the  progress  of  the  Society's  Dictionary.  He  then  dwelt  on  the 
difficulty  of  setling  the  etymologies  and  history  of  Midi-English 
wurds,  and  the  making-out  of  the  logical  development  of  wurds  like 
above y  art,  etc. ;  also  on  the  necessity  of  following  out  the  etymology 
of  compounds :  thus,  asleep  is  an  adverb  (a  prepozition  and  a  noun) ; 
awake  is  a  past  participl;  so  probably  aslope  and  slope  are  past 
participls.  Ho  delt  with  asquinty  articl  (to  nouns),  ass,  ets. 
He  complaind  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  Dictionary  material; 
yet  the  method  pursued  by  Readers  for  the  Dictionary  was  the  only 
practicabl  one :  men  coudn't  make  an  extract  for  evry  word  in 
their  books,  tho  this  would  often  hav  been  welcum.  Stil,  sum 
Readers  had  wizcly  continued  their  wurk  by  lately  making  extracts 
for  tlie  common  wurds  which  they  had  befor  neglected.  Mr. 
Henderson  had  sent  a  splendid  list  of  wunls.  Messrs.  Austin,  E.  S. 
Jackson,  Helwig,  Fumivall,  Doble,  Miss  E.  Thompson,  and  many 
utliers,  had  hclpt  too. 

61  Ilevcws  of  Part  I.  of  the  Dictionary  had  apeard  in  England, 
and  at  least  12  in  America.  All  had  aproovd  of  the  general  plan 
of  it  and  the  Editor's  wurk,  tho  sum  had  taken  objections  to 
details,  certain  of  which  the  Prezident  proceeded  to  answer. 
Az  to  how  many  ^  books '  or  *  wurks '  had  been  red  for  the 
Dictionaiy,  he  coudn't  say,  az  no  one  coud  define  a  *  book '  or 
*  wurk.'  Az  to  a  rule  for  the  admission  and  excluzion  of  technical 
wurds,  he  showd  that  no  such  rule  coud  be  laid  down :  the  matter 
must  bo  left  to  the  Editor's  discretion.  Then  he  justified  the 
quotation  of  Newspapers  az  authorities.  Hiz  rule  was,  to  take  that 
quotation  which  best  broght  out  the  meaning  of  the  wurd, 
whensesoever  it  came.  Az  to  folk-etymologies,  the  limits  of  space 
compeld  the  excluzion  of  them.  Tho  Prezident  then  thankt  the 
Reporters  to  hiz  Adress,  and  the  Society,  for  their  help  to  him. 

(Jn  the  propozal  of  Mr.  Fumivall,  seconded  by  Dr.  Morris, 
a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to  Dr.  Murray  for  hiz  Adress, 
and  for  hiz  great  servises  to  the  Society  az  its  Prezident  and  az 
Editor  of  its  Dictionary.  The  thanks  of  tho  Society  wer  then 
voted  to  Mesrs.  Danby  P.  Ery  and  H.  B.  Wheatley,  the  Auditors 
of  the  Trezurer's  Cash  Acount,  which  was  taken  az  red;  to  the 
Counsil  of  University  College  for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  College 
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rooms  for  tho    Society's  Meetings ;  *  and  to  tlie  "Writers  of  the 
Reports  in  the  Prczident's  Adress. 

On  the  propozal  of  Mr.  Fumivall  (who  first  aplied  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  a  Pension  for  Dr.  Murray,  az  editor  of  the  Society's 
Dictionary),  and  the  seconding  of  Dr.  Weymouth  (to  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  first  referd),  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  past  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  hiz  grant  of  a  Pension  of  £250  to  Dr.  Murray. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Society  wer  then  elected  its 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year : — Prezident :  The  Rev.  Prof.  "W.  "W. 
Skeat,  LL.D.,  M.A. —  Vice- Prezidmta :  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
Whitley  Stokes,  LL.D.,  M.A.;  Alexander  John  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.8. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  M.A.;  Henry  Sweet,  M.A. 
Jas.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.D.,  B.A. ;  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bonaparte 
—  Ordinary  Members  of  Counsil:  Prof.  Alex.  Graham  Bell,  M.A. 
Hy.  Bradshaw,  M.A. ;  E.  L.  Brandreth,  Esq. ;  "Walter  R.  Browne 
M.A. ;  Prof.  C.  Cassal,  LL.D. ;  R.  N.  Oust.  Esq.;  Sir  J.  F.  Davisj 
Bart. ;  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Esq. ;  Hy.  Hucks  Gibbs,  M.A. ;  H.  JenneTj 
Esq. ;  E.  L.  Lushington,  LL.D. ;  Prof.  R.  Martineau,  M.A. 
A.  J.  Patterson,  M.A. ;  J.  Peile,  M.A. ;  Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A. 
Prof.  C.  Rieu,  Ph.D.  ;  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A. ;  E.  B.  Tylor, 
LL.D.,  Ph.D.  ;  H.  Wedgwood,  M.A. ;  R.  F.  Weymouth,  D.Lir.— 
D^ezi^er :  Benjamin  Dawson,  B.A.,  The  Mount,  Hampstead, 
London,  N.W. — JTon.  Secretary:  F.  J.  Fumivall,  M.A.,  3,  St. 
George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 

Dr.  Murray  then  vacated  the  Prezident' s  Chair,  and  it  was  taken 
by  Professor  Skeat.  After  a  few  wurds  of  greeting  to  him  from 
Mr.  Fumivall,  tho  new  Prezident  thankt  the  Society  for  the 
honor  they  had  conferd  on  him,  and  stated  that  yesterday  the 
Grace  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tripos  for  Modem  Languages 
at  Cambridge  was  unanimously  past. 

Mr.  Edward  Granville  Browne,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  was  propozed  az  a  Candidate  for  admission  into  the 
Society,  by  his  cuzin,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Browne,  from  personal  noledg. 


Friday,  June  6,  1884. 
The  Rev.  Pkof.  Skeat,  LL.D.,  Frexident,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Edward  Granville  Browne,  B.A.,  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, was  duly  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. — Mr.  Fumivall 
reported  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  exprest  hiz  gratification  that  hiz 
grant  of  a  Pension  of  £250  to  Dr.  Murray  had  met  with  the 
Society's  aprooval. — The  Papers  red  wer,  I.  On  simple  Tenses 
in  Modern  Basque  and  Old  Basque .;  II.  The  Neo-Latin  Names  of 
the  Artichoke ;  both  by  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  and  both  printed 
for  the  Society's  Tranzactiona, 

Dr.  Murray  contested  much  of  the  Prince's  argument,  and  gave 
the  historical  facts  about  the  artichoke,  into  which  he  had  enquired 
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very  closely,  and  with  the  help  of  many  botanists  and  Arabio 
Bcholars.  Uc  said  that  the  artichoke  waz  first  introduced  into  Italy 
about  1470  a.d.,  into  Franco  about  1600,  into  England  about  1540, 
The  artichoke  is  not  a  wild  plant,  but  a  cultivated  form  of  the 
cardoon,  a  nativ  of  Barbary,  Sicily,  ets.  All  the  names  of  it 
ar  derived  from  tho  Arabic  kharshuf,  stil  in  use  in  Algiers.  Arii^ 
cocciiSy  ets.,  wer  more  modem  Latinized  names  from  It.  artieoeeo ; 
they  apear  about  1530  a.d.  The  modem  Egyptian  name  is  the 
European  arabized.  Al  Kharshtf  {Karahof  m  the  Eastern  provinseB 
of  Anibia)  is  the  original  from  whense  oil  cum,  and  they  wer  got 
from  Spain,  tliru  Itily,  etc.  Popular  Etymology  has  run  wild 
over  the  wunl,  harlichoke  (bccauz  it  chokes  the  hart),  horiichoeke 
(becauz,  like  sin,  it  chokes  the  garden  of  man's  soul),  being  Jacobite 
preachers*  versions  of  it. 


Friday,  June  20,  1884. 
The  llev.  Phop.  Skuat,  LL.D.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

!Mr.  James  Lecky  read  a  paper  on  "  Irish  Gaelic  Sounds." 

Previous  accounts  of  the  subject  had  been  published  by: — 
(1)  the  Irish  Grammarians;  (2)  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  who 
had  notixl  the  distinctions  of  the  open  and  the  close  i  and  6 ;  and 
(iJ)  '*  Clann  Conehobhair,"  a  writer  in  the  **  Gaelic  Journal,"  who 
had  pointed  out  dilierences  between  Irish  and  English  somuls 
foniierly  identitied. 

Mr.  Lix'ky  read  and  analyzed  116  keywords  containing  tho 
elementary  sounds  and  some  of  their  combinations.  He  gave  the 
Visible  Speech  symbols  by  which  he  proiwsetl  to  represent  these 
sounds,  and  a  lie  man  notation.  S])ecimens  of  prose  and  verse, 
printed  phonetically,  were  read.  The  dialect  described  was  that 
8jH)ken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Flaiinery,  a  Keltic  scholar  resident  in 
London,  but  a  native  of  Connaujrht.  The  list  of  sounds  recognized 
by  him  was  fuller  than  any  givtn  by  previous  writers.  Further 
distinctions  had  been  noted  by  Mr.  Lecky,  and  others  probably  re- 
mained still  unobserveil. 

Of  twenty  sounds  aln^ady  discovered,  new  analyses  were  pro- 
postnl.     Thus,  the  vowels  in  ^iiwjh  *  thick,'  long  *  a  ship,'  and  c<M 

*  a  foot,'  seemed  to  belong  not  to  the  back,  but  to  the  mixed  series. 
The  *  slender'  vh  in  mo  c.Mi,  and  tlu'  other  eonsontuits  in  the  same 
position,  wen*  not  front,  but  outer  back.  The  *  broad'  t  and  d  had 
often  been  describtHl  as  *  intenlental.'  But  Mr.  Lecky  had  found 
that  the  peculiar  quality  of  these  consonants  could  be  preserved 
in  the  inverted  position,  and  seemed  therefore  to  have  no  necessaiy 
connexion  with  the  teeth  :  it  was,  perhaps,  due  to  sideward  spieacU 
inj»  of  the  tongue  like  a  fan.    A  similar  fomiation  was  found  in  the 

•  slcndiT '  t  and  r/,  which  were  not  i>oiiit  but  outer  front  consonants. 
Also  in  the  *  broad '  //  and  nn,  but  combined  in  these  two 
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with  subsidiary  action  of  the  back  of  the  tongue.  In  the  '  slender ' 
II  and  nn  the  front  and  point  actions  were  equally  strong  and 
practically  simultaneous. 

About  forty  of  the  sounds  were  described  in  the  paper  for  the 
first  time.  The  vowel  in  (spal)  speal  *  a  scythe '  or  {tax)  teach 
'  a  house  *  was  distinct  from  that  in  {ban)  bean  *  a  woman,'  or  (iar) 
fear  *  a  man.'  Both  of  these  also  occur  long,  as  in  (slaan)  ileaghan 
'  a  turf  spade,'  (m^^cn)  meadhon  *  middle ' ;  but  neither  (aa)  nor  (<») 
was  the  same  as  the  vowels  in  the  English  words  farm  or  farrier. 
There  were  three  different  vowels  in  the  final  syllables  of  fdinne 

*  a  ring,'  le  fdna  'headlong,'  and  fdnach  *  wandering* :  they  had 
hitherto  been  described  as  identical,  probably  owing  to  their  being 
all  short,  unstressed  and  obscure.  A  remarkable  effect,  similar  to 
the  *  acciaccatura '  in  music,  was  caused  by  the  glide  vowel  be- 
tween the  voiceless  and  the  open  voiced  consonant  in  erioa  *  a  belt.' 
To  avoid  a  false  syllabic  notation,  it  was  proposed  to  write/  for  the 
glide,  thus  (cjris).  A  similar  effect  was  found  in  (yii)  aoi  *a  liver,' 
(o^/aau)  oiledn  *  an  island,'  and  (bnvle)  haile  *  a  town.'  This  last 
word,  baile,  does  not  contain  the  open  rounded  vowel  (o)  which 
is  the  commonest  value  of  short  stressed  a.  The  three  unround, 
mixed  vowels  (y,  o,  u)  just  referred  to,  also  occurred  independently, 
and   with  normal   stress  in   ijlle)   utile   'greater,'    (ofiin)    Otsin 

*Osaian,'  and  (wtjhse)  uatha  *  from  them.'  The  number  of  diph- 
thongs described  was  large.  There  were  three  of  the  form  unround 
to  round,  one  of  them  closely  resembling  that  heard  in  a  received 
pronunciation  of  English  how. 

Among  the  consonants,  two  weaker  forms  of  aspirate  were  found, 
as  ill  (koh)  cath  *a  battle,'  and  in  (-er  biA)  air  hith  '  at  all.'  Also  a 
second  form  of  the  ^  slender '  «,  intermediate  to  (s)  and  (  f )  as  in 

{ciste)  ciste  *a  chest.'  Point  open  and  point  divided  consonants 
beginning  without  voice  and  ending  with  it,  were  recognized  in 
mo  shriayi  *  my  bridle,'  air  shliahh  *  on  a  mountain,'  and  in  other 
cases.     A  distinction   existed  between  *  smooth '  r   as  in  mo  rda 

*  my  rose,'  and  *  rough  *  r  as  in  rds  *  a  rose.'     In  addition  to  the 

*  shmder '  II  and  w?*,  described  above,  there  was  a  divided  and  a 
nasal  point  consonant  each  with  subsidiary  front  modification  as  in 
Horn  *  with  me,'  bimn  *  touch.'  The  same  slight  degree  of  front 
action  was  found  among  the  lip  consonants  as  in  (kpfimco)  caithfidh 
me  *  I  must.'  ^Nasality  of  oral  sounds  was  much  weaker  than  in 
French.  It  was  applied  to  at  least  seven  vowels,  three  diphthongs, 
and  two  consonants.  Stress  was  on  the  first  syllable,  except  in  a 
few  words. 

To  sp(}ll  correctly  and  conveniently  such  an  extensive  system 
of  sounds  as  that  of  Modern  Irish  was  only  possible  in  Shorthand. 
The  twenty- eight  Itoman  types  were  insufiicient.  But  by  using 
doubled  letters  for  long  vowels,  a  few  arbitrary  but  familiar 
digraphs,  turned  letters,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  diacritics,  an 
endurable  Koman  notation  might  be  formed.  On  this  plan,  about 
twenty  types  would  be  assigned  to  the  vowels,  and  about  thirty- 
five  to  the  consonants. 
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'lhou>;h  tho  IriAli  lang;uap;o  required  an  unusually  large  alphabet, 
it  N%ti.s  tu-tually  furnished  with  an  extremely  meagre  one.  Of  its 
ctj^hcviii  IrttorH,  nine  wore  dotted  in  one  of  the  mutations,  but 
^\wn  thi'  dots  won^  not  availuhlo  in  printing,  an  h  was  inserted 
iii^tiMil.  Tliis  iluotuution  hindered  the  eye  from  quickly  forming 
A  dk^tihi-t  inui);(*  of  the  appeanince  of  tho  letter-groups.  Quantity 
M.iit  \is\iully  niarkcMl  by  an  acute  accent,  but  this  was  not  always 
l>i\>\uU*d  in  \y\iVf  especially  in  capitals;  and,  in  its  absence^  long 
\o\\fU  and  sliort  were  often  confounded.  The  trouble  of  working 
thosr  iliarritirs  constantly  led  to  their  omission,  even  in  the  best 
|itiiitin>;.  The  question  whether  a  modem  or  a  black-letter  form 
ot  t  lir  Itonian  alphabet  should  be  adopted  for  printing  and  writing, 
^u>  Ntill  debaUfd  in  Ireland. 

Owing  to  t]ie  poverty  of  letters,  some  of  the  distinctions  in  the 
I'iUi.MinantH  could  only  be  shown  by  inserting  or  retaining  silent 
\i»wt'l- letters  before  or  after  the  consonant-letters;  a  device  ex- 
iirt'Nsed  in  the  well-known  rule  *  slender  with  slender,  broad  with 
iuiMuL'  This  rule,  however,  exist e<l  in  tho  orthography  only.  In 
\\\v  spoken  language  'slender'  was  often  joined  with  'broad,*  as 
ill  {iU)  Jios  'knowledge,'  (Jool)  sedl  *a  sail.'  These  silent  letters 
iHMild  not  be  dropped  until  each  elementary  sound,  whether  'slender* 
or  *  !)ro(Ml,'  was  provided  with  a  proper  and  distinct  symbol.  At 
present  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  guess  beforehand  which 
would  turn  out  to  bo  tho  phonetic  and  which  the  silent  letter. 

Hesides  the  irregularities  of  spelling  which  were  due  to  a  defective 
alphabet,  a  great  number  more  were  gratuitous.  Many  different 
Hounds  were  read  for  the  same  symbol,  many  different  symbols  were 
writtin  for  the  same  sound.  What  represented  a  vowel  here  might 
nijmwnt  a  consonant  there.  Silent  and  useless  letters  crowded 
i?\ery  page.  Ajrreenient  on  such  a  basis  was,  of  course,  impossible, 
and  the  confusion  of  theorj*  and  practice  among  native  ortho- 
gniphers  was  preat.  But  even  the  best  current  form  of  Irish 
spelling  presente<l  only  a  blurred  nnd  distort(^d  image  of  the  real 
language.  Tho  s])clling  was  in  fact  an  artificial  mode  of  literary 
communication,  almost  unrelated  to  any  natural  spt»eeh.  It  was 
too  difficult  to  be  learnt  by  the  peasantry.  It  could  not  be  used 
to  record  the  dialects,  much  less  to  keep  them  alive.  It  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  causes  which  had  hastened  and  were  hastening 
the  extinction  of  Irish.  Nor  were  the  practical  disadvantages 
balanced  by  any  theoretic  benetits.  For  philological  purposes  it 
was  necessary  in  every  language  to  have  a  phonetic  orthographv, 
regularly  modifitni  in  harmony  with  each  successive  stage  of  the 
development  of  spoken  wonls,  and  always  preserving  the  original 
sounds  of  the  letters:  without  this,  history  and  etymology  were 
impossible.  The  present  Irish  sjx'lling  had  no  scientific  value. 
Its  reform  on  a  phonetic  basis  urgently  called  for  the  attention 
of  all  students  of  tlie  language. 

Mr.  Sweet,  who  was  then  in  Germany,  sent  the  following  ns 
marks :  "  Mr.  Lecky's  is  the  first  attempt  to  grapple  seriously  with 
a  language  wliich  is  almost  uni([ue  Ln  the  extreme  delicacy*  of  its 
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phonetic  structure^  and  wliicli  shows  ns  many  of  the  sonnd-changes 
which  have  built  up  such  languages  as  English  and  French  in  their 
early  and  transparent  stage.  Living  Irish  is,  besides,  the  natural 
key  to  Old  Irish,  and  until  all  the  dialects  of  this  feat  dying 
language  have  been  recorded  in  the  same  minutely  accurate  way  in 
which  Mr.  Lecky  is  recording  one  of  them,  there  will  always  be 
the  danger  of  some  word,  ii^exion,  or  phonetic  law  of  the  dead 
language  losing  its  only  means  of  interpretation." 

Mr.  Ellis  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of 
having  a  phonetic  analysis  of  Irish,  especially  as  the  native  ortho- 
graphy was  so  very  inconsistent  with  tiie  ^ken  language.  Irish 
spelling  appeared  to  him  even  worse  than  English.  Ho  regretted 
tiiat  Prince  L.-L.  Bonaparte,  who  had  made  a  close  examination  of 
Irish  sounds,  was  unable  to  be  present  that  evening.  Mr.  Ellis 
thought  the  distinctions  of  spoken  Irish  extremely  hard  to  oatdh. 
He  had  found  a  like  difficulty  even  in  his  explorations  of  Engliiih 
dialects,  in  which,  however,  the  general  system-  of  sounds  was 
naturally  familiar  to  him.  The  Visible  Speech  symbols  might  not 
be  understood  by  many  readers  of  the  Society's  Transactions.  To 
make  the  formation  of  the  Irish  sounds  more  widely  intelligible^ 
Mr.  Ellis  recommended  that  they  should  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  languages.  Even  without  this, 
however,  the  present  contribution  would  be  useftd.  If  we  had 
inherited  any  such  analysis  of  Old  Greek  speech,  how  greatly  we 
should  value  it  now !  Our  habit  of  reading  Ghreek  according  to  the 
present  English  values  of  the  letters,  was  as  bad  as  to  say  (spiil) 
for  the  Irish  (spal)  speal,  merely  because  it  was  spelt  like  the 
English  seal  J  peal.  He  hoped  Mr.  Lecky  would  persevere  with  the 
study  of  the  Irish  dialects,  and  would  succeed  in  getting  others, 
especially  native  speakers,  to  join  in  the  work. 

Prof.  Eh^s  said  he  had  listened  to  the  paper  with  great  interest. 
Hitherto  Keltic  philologists  had  too  much  neglected  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  stages  of  Irish,  the  ancient  inscriptions  and  the 
modem  dialects.  During  last  year  he  had  been  for  two  months  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  had  tried  to  induce  his  Irish  friends  to 
work  at  the  dialects,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Antiquarian 
and  literary  work  seemed  to  them  more  attractive  and  ambitions. 
Still  he  hoped  that  speakers  of  Irish  might  yet  be  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  who  would  be  willing  and  able  to 
analyze  and  record  their  provincial  varieties  of  Ghtelio.  For  this 
kind  of  work,  however,  they  would  have  to  educate  themselves  in 
phonetics.  Pronunciation  was  the  chief  difficulty  a  Welshman 
would  encounter  in  learning  Irish,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
mouilU  or  ^  slender '  consonants  which  existed  in  GFaelic  but  not  in 
Kymric.  The  idioms  of  the  two  languages  were  similar  enough, 
and  80  wore  a  great  many  of  the  words.  In  Old  Irish,  however, 
the  vocabulary  was  of  enormous  extent,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  had 
no  cognates  in  Modem  Welsh.  ^ 

Mr.  Flannery  said  he  was  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  works 
of  the  Irish  grammarians,  and  considered  that  the  account  of  Irish 
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floiinds  to  whicli  thoy  Imd  listened  was  more  detailed  and  exact 
than  any  before  ]>ublislied.  Ho  believed  that  his  dialect,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  paper,  was  tolerably  normal,  though  the 
lanfj:iiap:e  did  undoubtiMlly  vary  throughout  the  Gtielio-speakiug 
districts.  The  new  and  interesting  distinction  of  *  slender '  and 
'  broad '  in  the  li])  consonants  was,  he  thought,  correct. 

Mr.  Funiivall  said  that  the  Philological  Society  would  be  glad 
to  receive  as  members  all  workers  at  Keltic  phonetics  or  literature. 
He  hoped  they  would  have  a  hLstorical  paper  from  Mr.  Flanncry 
at  some  future  meeting.  He  himself  would  bo  curious  to  know 
how  such  an  eccentric  spelling  as  croidhe^  for  instance,  ever  came 
to  be  associated  with  the  word  (krii). 

Mr.  Lecky  said  that,  in  conclusion,  he  wished  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Sweet  for  constant  encouragement  and 
instruction  in  phonetics,  notation  and  other  branches  of  the  study 
of  language,  for  several  years  past.  In  analyzing  and  eymbolizing 
the  Insh  sounds,  Mr.  Sweet's  suggestions  and  criticisms  had  been 
of  the  greatest  value.  Prof.  Storm  also,  during  a  recent  visit  to 
London,  had  gone  through  Mr.  Lecky's  lists,  and  had  kindly  helped 
to  clear  up  difficult  points.  The  present  paper  was,  however,  only 
a  preliminary  sketch,  soon,  he  hoped,  to  be  superseded  by  a  much 
fuller  description. 
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8vo.  cluth.    ^2s. 

CASTEL  OFF  LOUE  (Chateau  d'amour   or    Carmen  do  Creationc 

Mundi).  An  Early  Knglish  Translation  of  an  Old  French  Poem,  by  Uobbrt 
Grossetebtr,  liisho])  of  Lincoln.  Copied  and  Edited  ftrom  H8S.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  With  Notes,  Critical 
and  Exegctical,  and  Glossary,  by  Dr.  Richard  Francis  Weymouth,  M.A., 
London.    8vo.    cloth.    6f. 

TEUBNEE   &  GO'S   LIST. 
A  SKETCH  OF  THE  MODERN  LANGUAGES  OF  THE  EAST 

INDIES.  Accompanit'd  by  Two  Lansriiapro  Maps,  Classified  List  of  Languagef 
and  Dialects,  and  a  List  of  Authorities  for  oach  I/anguiigc.  By  R.  X.  CUST,  late 
of  n.M.LC.S..  and  Hon.  Librarian  of  R.A.S.    Pp.  xii.  and  108.     12c 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  M(Jl)ERN  LANGUAGES  OF  AFRICA. 

Accompanied  by  a  Uinpfuaife  Map.  By  R.  N.  CusT,  Author  of  "The  Modem 
Languages  of  the  Kast  ludics,"  etc.  2  vols.  pp.  xvi.  and  506,  with  Thirty-one 
Autoty|>o  Pt>rt.raits.     25,'». 

LINGUISTIC  ANT)  ORIENTAL  ESSAYS.     Written  from  the  year 

1816-1878.  By  K.  N.  Ci;st,  Autlior  of  "Tho  Modem  Languages  of  the  East 
rudipfl."     Pp.  xii.  and  4^1.     1S.<. 

LINGUISTIC  ES.SAYS.    Ry  Cael  Aukl,  Ph.D.   Contents:  Language 

as  the  ExproPMon  of  National  Mo<1oh  of  Thought :  the  Concoption  of  l^ove  in  some 
Ancient  and  Modern  L:un;ua;;0Ji ;  the  EncH^h  Verbs  of  Command ;  the  Discrimina- 
tion of  Syuonvnis  ;  IMiilnlojrical  Methods ;  the  Connection  between  Dictionary  and 
Grammar  ;  the  Possibility  of  a  (.'oniinon  Literary  Lingimgefor  the  Slav  Nations; 
Copic  Int<»nsifie:ition  ;  tli.' Orijrin  of  Language ;  the  Order  and  Poditiou  of  Wortls 
in  the  L:itin  Sentenc«».     Post  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  282.  cloth.     IM. 

SLAVIC  AND  Latin.  Ilclii.'.'^tcr  Licturcs  on  Comparative  Lexico- 
graphy. Delivered  at  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford.  By  Carl  Abel,  Ph.D. 
Post  8vo.  pp.  vi.-l2l.  eUith.     5j>. 

ORKilNAL  LETTEUS  AND  PAPERS  OF  THE  LATE  VISCOUNT 

STRANGFOIU)  upon  Pliildlogioal  and  Kindred  Subjects.  Edited  by  Viscountess 
Strang Foun.     Po-t  Svo.  pp.  xxii.  and  281.  cloth.     12.-«.  (k/. 

THE    ENGLISHMAN    AND    THE   SCAN])1NAVIAN,  or  a  Com- 

parisnii  of  Antrld-.^ax.Mi  lunl  Old  Nors«»  Literature,  iiy  Prkdbrick  Mbtcalfb. 
M.A.     P.)st  b\«).  pT\  r)l2.  eloth.     IK-f. 

L.VNGUAGE     AND     THE    STUDY    OF    LANGU.\GE  :    Twelve 

Lceturcs  on  tli-  Piim-iples  of   Linguistic  Ncionco.    By  W.  D.  WillTNKT. 

Third  e«lition.    Crown  fSvo.  pp.  xii.  and  501,  cloth.    10*.  6rf. 
L.VNGUAGE  AND    ITS    STUDY,    with  especial   reference  to  the 

Iiido-Kurop"-in  Kaniily  of  liunmi.mo-'.    Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D^  Whitney, 

Professor  olSnii-krit,  and  Instrucior  in  Modern  Langu'igos  in  Yalo  College. 

Edited  with  ]>itrn(liiction.  Notes,  Tables  of  Declension  and  Conjugation. 

Grinim's  Luw  with  Illustration,  and  an  Index,  by  the  Kcv.lt.  Morris,  M.A.. 

LL.D.    Si-eond  iviition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  . 'US     188<).    5*. 
A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  OLD  FRIESIC  LANGUAGE.     By  A.  H. 

Ct'MMlN>.  A..M.     Crown  Svo.  pp.  x.  and  /().  eh>th.    tV.  M. 

LECTURES  ON  WELSH  PHILOLOGY.     By  Joiiy  Rhys.    Crown 

8vo.  cloth.    JStConil  /rc/sK/  antf  cntanj  d  Edition,    pp.  xiv.  and  4CC,  cloth.     i5«. 
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